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“  INVICTUS  !  ” 


The  Story  of  a  Gallant  Man  and  a  Good  Ship 

By  JOHN  NOLAN 


ON  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  between  Clare  and  Kerry  lies  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  with  Loop  Head  Peninsula  on  the  Clare  side  aggressively  spearing 
i  twenty  miles'  out  into  its  ageless  and  relentless  foe,  the  Atlantic.  Elemental 
I  wars  of  wind  and  water  have  vanquished  all  its  supporting  land  fortifications 
*  to  north  and  south,  and  the  great  Shannon  flood,  allied  with  the  ocean, 
has  attacked  the  rear  or  landward  end,  and  all  but  isled  it.  Greyly  and 
ever-narrowingly,  the  peninsula  lances  out  with  its  beetling  cliff  flanks  to 
the  headland  at  Kilbaha,  whereon  it  carries  a  lighthouse,  from  which,  like  the  grand  old 
warrior  it  is,  it  flashes  its  chivalrous  warning  : — Beware  !  I  break  the  ocean  !  I  wreck  ships  ! 

Scant  and  stunted  trees,  that  have  somehow  gained  root-hold  in  the  shallow  soil  along 
part  of  its  humping  bouldered  surface,  are  sharply  raked  with  a  north-east  lean,  as  if  bent  on 
gaining  the  inland  haven  ;  the  farther  seaward  you  look,  the  more  wind-rent  they  are,  till 
at  last,  at  a  point  some  miles  short  of  the  Head,  the  gales  have  won  their  victory,  and  the 
trees  disappear.  Even  the  few  human  habitations  of  the  peninsula  are  battened  down  for  bad 
weather,  built  in  depressions  of  the  ground,  one-storied,  with  heavily  thatched  roofs  acutely 
ramping  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  earth,  the  better  to  resist  the  tearing  gales.  Round 
them,  grotesque  perforated  dry  stone  walls  do  duty  for  the  boundary-hedgerows  of  less 
boisterous  climes. 

It  is  true  that  in  summer  there  are  armistice  spells,  when  the  Atlantic  will  gently  bathe  the 
barnacled  and  wrack  strewn  foundations,  and  even  in  winter  there  will  be  days  and  nights 
of  cold  calm,  when  the  sea  will  be  all  ascreech  with  salt-water  fowl.  On  other  days,  fogs 
will  flow  whitely  in  from  the  outer  waters,  and  softly  hide  the  old  Head  from  sight  ;  then 
the  silence  will  be  as  though  land  and  sea  were  dead,  till  it  is  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  big 
blind  ship  out  at  sea,  beginning  to  bellow  for  its  way. 

But  soon  the  fray  is  on  again,  the  storm  fiend  comes  roaring  and  riding  the  rollers  to 
the  assault,  as  if  enraged  at  the  eternal  resistance  of  the  stern  peninsula.  It  is-  surely  Iho 
right  location  for  a  courageous  hardy  folk. 
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It  was  in  this  environment  of  Titanic 
strivings,  at  Kilbaha,  where  the  “  river  ” 
Shannon  is  nine  miles  wide,  and  as  turbulent 
as  the  greedy  Atlantic  that  swallows  it,  that 
Henry  Blake  was  born,  some  fifty-three 
years  ago. 

The  first  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  as 
ordinary  as  those  of  any  other  boy  on  the 
Peninsula,  for  he  was  strong  in  body,  mind, 
and  eyesight.  Only  one  thing  marked  him 
out — love  of  drawing,  which  he  would 
gratify  by  making  pencilled  drawings  of  the 
sailing  ships  that  stood  in  and  out  of  the 
Shannon,  using  foolscap  paper  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  making  its  length  its  width,  for  the 
better  portrayal  of  his  ships  and  seascapes. 
It  was  a  hobby  that  was  to  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  years  to  come  ;  first  when  he 
sailed  as  a  member  of  a  ship’s  crew,  and  then, 
later,  when  the  sight  of  sea  and  ships  having 
passed  from  him  for  ever,  he  would,  in  his 
blindness,  with  deftest  memory  and  fingers, 
reproduce  exact  replicas  in  wood  and  sail¬ 
cloth  of  the  ships  he  had  drawn  as  a  child, 
and  worked  as  a  man. 

He  was  sent  from  Kilbaha  to  live  and  learn 
with  his  uncle  on  Scattery  Island,  off  Kilrush, 
where  nearly  all  the  menfolk — there  are  only 
twenty-four  families — go  to  sea  as  deep¬ 
water  men,  or  act  as  pilots  taking  vessels  to 
and  from  Limerick.  And  lest  we  go  romanc¬ 
ing  some  comfort  for  Henry  on  this  island, 
because  it  lies  so  many  more  miles  inshore,  it 
is  only  right  that  it  should  be  explained  that 
it  is  a  rocky,  barren  place,  even  less  fertile 
than  the  Peninsula.  Its  meagre  soil  of  sea- 
sand  and  shell-grit  is  nowhere  more  than 
three  feet  deep,  and  its  inhabitants  can  grow 
only  a  few  watery  potatoes  and  weedy 
cabbages  on  soil  that  grim  rumour  credits 
with  having  been  a  Danish  burial  ground. 
Some  Christian  anchorites  succeeded  the 
Danes,  but  these  buried  themselves  while 
still  alive  in  the  little  “  cells  ”  or  chapel 
houses,  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 

Here  Henry  got  his  first-hand  knowledge 
of  ships,  for  when  it  was  his  uncle’s  turn  to 
pilot  a  vessel,  he  would  take  the  lad  along, 
and,  more  often  than  not,  obtain  him  the 
run  of  the  ship  above  and  below.  With  this 
closer  acquaintance,  Henry’s  pictures  of 
ships  improved,  and  he  began  to  colour  them. 
Tor  six  years  his  days  were  spent  up  and 
down  the  Shannon  from  the  Head  to 


Limerick,  until  at  eighteen,  he  signed  on  as  a 
member  of  the  crew  of  a  coasting  Cardiff 
schooner. 

After  a  few  round  trips  of  the  British  Isles, 
his  sight  began  to  give  trouble,  and  he  was 
recommended  to  take  a  shore  job.  It  must 
have  been  a  cruel  blow,  for  he  had  been  born 
to  the  sea.  Away  up  the  years  of  his  short 
life  he  had  dreamed  and  drawn  ships  for  love. 
He  had  played  and  worked  cn  them,  and  now 
they  wanted  him  no  longer  .  .  .  He  was  too 
blind  to  be  of  use. 

He  returned  to  his  home  at  Kilbaha,  and 
commenced  farm- work  with  his  father. 
And  so  he  has  worked  on  through  the  years, 
taking  little  heed  of  the  gradually  diminish¬ 
ing  eyesight,  and  almost  ignoring  the  fact 
when  it  left  him  totally  blind. 

He  now  works  about  the  farm  almost  as 
well  as  when  he  could  see.  He  plants  his  own 
garden  ;  builds  walls  ;  builds  hay-ricks  and 
turf-ricks  ;  is  gentleman  and  clever  enough 
to  sit  at  the  roadside  and  break  stones  for 
its  repair.  He  mends  all  the  boots  and  shoes 
for  himself  and  his  family,  and  makes  the 
large  straw  storm-mats  to  put  against  the 
doors  to  exclude  the  winter  wands. 

He  can  walk  anywhere  unaccompanied, 
either  on  roads  or  across  country,  by  the 
exercise  of  that  indefinable  faculty  possessed 
by  some  blind  men.  He  knows  the  identify¬ 
ing  sounds  and  scents  of  the  shores  and  the 
inland  for  miles  around ;  he  knows  the 
guiding  foot-feel.  His  friends  are  no  longer 
anxious  when  they  see  his  fine  figure  nearing 
the  edge  of  some  dangerous  cliff,  for  they 
know7  that  the  voices  of  winds  and  waters 
have  already  warned  him  of  his  whereabouts. 
He  is  so  big  and  has  such  an  athletic  carriage 
that  visitors  to  the  Peninsula  sometimes  ask 
wLether  he  has  been  guardsman  or  policeman 
in  earlier  life.  No  one  knows  the  currents 
of  the  Head  better  than  he,  nor  does  anyone 
know  so  well  the  river  and  its  history  ;  and 
he  can  tell  the  tale  of  time  of  homesteads  for 
miles  along  the  Peninsula,  and  of  the  off¬ 
shore  islands. 

He  is  not  blind,  for  he  “  sees  ”  with  every 
nerve  of  a  mind  and  body  trained  to  service. 
The  methods  of  evolution  have  been  his  own, 
for  he  is  uninfluenced  by  special  training  at 
any  institution  for  the  blind,  or  by  the 
emulation  of  the  lives  of  great  sightless  ones 
of  the  past,  who  made  and  illumined  the  road 
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whereon  other  blind  men  travel  to-do  y. 
Henry  knows  nothing  of  them. 

Last  year  he  learned  to  read  Moon  type, 
but  he  has  not  given  it  much  practice,  for  he 
is  busy  in  summer  working  out  of  doors,  and  in 
winter  is  occupied  about  the  house.  Friends 
read  him  the  rare  newspaper  that  survives  the 
hazardous  journey  to  the  Head  from  Kilkee. 

He  has  a  radio  set,  bless  it.  His  friend, 
the  Clare  representative  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Blind,  who  has  supplied  some 
of  the  material  for  this  article,  tells  how  one 
winter’s  day  she  and  her  husband  drove 
joltingly  out  to  Kilbaha.  Of  course,  one 
never  does  the  rudeness  of  knocking  at  a  door 
along  the  Peninsula,  so  they  walked  in  ;  to 
find  Henry  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  jigging 
like  joy  to  the  music  from  his  radio.  There 
were  only  the  two  in  the  house — Henry  and 
his  pet,  the  wireless  set. 

Until  he  came  into  touch  with  his  National 
Council  friend  it  is  doubtful  if  Henry  knew 
of  another  blind  person  in  Ireland,  beyond 
his  schoolmate,  Tom  Houlihan,  also  of  the 
Head.  Like  Henry,  Tom  appears  to  have 
forgotten  to  go  blind  when  his  eyesight  left 
him,  for  he  just  carried  on  farming  along  with 
his  brothers  and  sister.  And  before  we  say 
another  word,  we  had  better  explain  v/hat 
the  Peninsula  people  understand  by  “  farm¬ 
ing,”  lest  some  simple  English  reader  mistake 
it  for  the  fine  fat  growing  creamy  concern 
you  would  find  in  Somerset.  Begorrah,  it’s 
nothing  of  the  kind  then  !  It’s  very  much  a 
similar  case  as  when  the  Devil  tried  to  shave 
the  pig  (There  was  great  cry,  but  little  wool  !  ) 
No,  farming  has  to  be  a  cruelly  cautious 
business  thereabouts,  where  your  weedy  live 
stock  and  crops  may  too  easily  be  starved, 
or  washed  or  blown  away.  It  is  a  gaunt  life 
for  man,  beast  or  plant. 

When  Henry’s  own  children  began  to  grow 
up  (he  was  totally  blind  by  this  time)  they 
would  sometimes  come  running  into  the 
house  greatly  excited,  to  tell  him  of  the  fine 
ship  that  would  be  rounding  the  Head.  But 
they  were  always  steamers,  and  never  ships 
of  sail ;  and  the  disquieting  repetition  of 
this  occurrence  gave  Henry  the  idea  of 
making  a  model  ship  of  his  own  day,  that  had 
required  sailormen  to  work  her. 

And  so  the  good  ship  “  Clare  Belle,”  a  three- 
masted  barque,  came  slowly  sailing  back 
from  over  the  horizon  of  former  years.  Day 


by  day,  with  the  patience  of  the  true  sailor 
and  artist,  Blake  was  sailing  her  back  to  the 
graceful  thing  he  had  known  in  childhood 
days  when  he  had  drawn  his  pictures,  and 
later  on,  when  he  had  clambered  her  rigging 
and  bestridden  her  yards.  And  so,  at  the 
end  of  the  long  winter,  Henry’s  sons  saw  in 
miniature  what  their  father  had  meant  by 
“  great  ”  and  “  beautiful  ”  in  the  build  and 
lines  of  a  ship.  With  his  big  clever  hands, 
he  shaped  the  hull  as  only  a  sailor  could,  cut 
and  tapered  and  stepped  the  three  masts 
with  the  sure  knowledge  of  one  who  had 
observed  lovingly  in  the  days  when  he 
climbed  their  prototypes.  Five  square  sails 
he  set  on  fore  and  mizzen  masts,  with  hal¬ 
yards,  guys,  stays,  six  shrouds,  each  minutely 
rat-lined,  three  a-port  and  three  a-starboard, 
and  everywhere  in  its  proper  place  amid  the 
maze  of  rigging,  those  marvellous  working 
pulley-blocks,  not  as  big  as  a  dried  pea.  On 
the  after-mast  are  two  fore-and-aft  sails,  and 
gracefully  pointing  well  ahead  of  the  prow 
is  the  jib-boom,  sharing  with  the  foremast 
the  carrying  of  the  three  jibs.  With  the 
exception  of  the  stitching  of  the  canvas  sails, 
Henry  thought  and  fashioned  every  bit  of 
this  three-foot  model.  He  cut  the  patterns 
of  the  sails  in  cardboard  for  his  wife  to  copy. 

As  Henry’s  sons  —  now  understanding 
“  fine  ships  ” — have  grown  up,  he  has  sent 
his  good  “  Clare  Belle  ”  to  the  little  blind 
gossoons  at  Drumcondra,  Dublin,  that  his 
work  might  not  be  wasted.  Since  it  left  the 
solitude  of  Loop  Head,  the  “  Clare  Belle  ” 
has  been  well  learned  in  every  line,  sail,  rope 
and  shroud.  It  is  berthed  in  a  port  of 
honour  in  the  School  Library.  Henry  tells 
us  that  he  is  now  thinking  of  making  a  larger 
model  of  the  “  Morvyn,”  wrecked  many 
years  ago  near  Loop  Head. 

Are  there,  we  wonder,  many  more  Henry 
Blakes  or  Tom  Houlihans  in  the  British 
Isles  who,  of  themselves,  have  made  them¬ 
selves  ?  There  are  not  so  many  lost  places 
as  Loop  Head  Peninsula,  so  there  cannot  be 
many  blind  people  born  to  face  such  a 
problem  as  theirs  ;  but  one  cannot  help 
speculating  as  to  what  would  have  happened 
to  those  of  us  who,  being  blind,  have  been 
trained  and  educated  into  our  places  at  the 
organs  and  pianos,  at  our  typewriters  or 
massage,  at  our  mats,  brushes  or  baskets,  had 
we  been  called  upon  to  fight  it  out  at  Kilbaha. 
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Need  for  Reorganisation  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind. — 1  he  following  resolution  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Research  Committee  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  Education  :  “  To  call  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  a  request  that  the 
.  Institute  should  take  further  action  in  providing 
for  the  education  of  backward  blind  children  ; 
and  to  ask  that  a  Departmental  Committee 
should  be  set  up  to  consider  this  question  as 
part  of  the  whole  question  of  the  places  in  schools 
at  present  available  for  blind  and  partially 
seeing  children  and  of  the  numbers  of  such 
children  suitable  for  education  therein,  together 
with  the  classification  of  such  schools  according 
to  the  types  of  children  to  be  served  and/or 
the  classification  in  them  of  blind  and  partially 
sighted  children  according  to  their  degree  of 
vision  and  their  grades  of  intelligence.” 

Questions  in  the  House  of  Commons. — At 

question  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
December  15th,  Mr.  George  Tomlinson  asked 
the  Minister  of  Health  if  he  was  aware  that 
since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938, 
persons  previously  in  receipt  of  pensions  had 
been  informed  that  they  were  no  longer  eligible. 
The  Minister  replied  that  he  assumed  that  the 
cases  which  the  Hon.  Member  had  in  mind  were 
those  of  certain  workshop  employees  concerning 
whom  it  had  been  decided  that  the  amounts 
received  by  them  as  augmentation  of  wages 
must  be  treated  as  earnings  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1936,  and  in 
consequence  their  yearly  means  exceeded  the 
statutory  limit  for  receipt  of  a  pension.  He 
added  that  the  decision  followed  upon  legal 
advice  and  was  not  a  result  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1938,  but  an  interpretation  of  the  Act  of 
1936.  Mr.  Tomlinson  said  he  regarded  the 
reply  as  unsatisfactory,  and  gave  notice  that 
he  would  raise  the  matter  on  the  adjournment. 

Prevention  of  Blindness.— The  Crede  Method 
for  the  Prevention  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 
will  be  the  subj  ect  of  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  1  he 
International  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  to  be  held  on  April  20th,  at  2  p.m., 
at  1,  Wimpole  Street,  W.  Those  taking  part 
include  Mr.  J.  D.  M.  Cardell  (London),  Dr. 
Sinclair  (Edinburgh),  Dr.  Berens  (New  York), 
and  ophthalmologists  from  Paris,  Munich, 
Genoa,  Montevideo  and  Cairo.  On  the  same 
day,  at  4.30,  at  33,  Wimpole  Street,  there  will 
be  a  meeting  to  consider  the  incidence  of  trach¬ 
oma  in  Europe  and  North  and  South  America, 


i.e.,  countries  commonly  considered  to  be  non- 
trachomatous.  Dr.  Lavery  (Dublin)  and  Mr. 
Arnold  Sorsby  (London)  with  Dr.  Gradle 
(Chicago)  are  to  be  the  speakers.  The  meetings 
will  immediately  precede  the  Annual  Congress 
of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  members  of  the  Congress  are 
invited  to  attend. 

Queen’s  Gift  to  the  Blind. — The  Hepburn 
Starey  Blind  Aid  Society  has  recently  received 
a  donation  towards  its  funds  from  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
expressing  the  Queen’s  warm  interest  in  the 
work.  When  Duchess  of  York  she  visited  one 
of  the  Society’s  gatherings  for  the  blind,  an 
experience  which,  she  confessed  to  a  friend, 
she  “  would  never  forget.” 

Local  Government  Act  :  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
(Contributions)  Amendment  Scheme  (No.  2) 
1938. — As  from  January  1st,  the  Minister  of 
Health  has  altered  the  above  Scheme,  Schedule  1, 
Column  (2)  as  follows  : — 

(1)  For  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Association  for  the  Blind  read  Wales  and  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  Regional  Council  for  the  Blind  ; 

(2)  As  regards  annual  contributions  payable 
by  the  six  North  Wales  counties,  for  North 
Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 
read  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Regional  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind  ; 

(3)  As  regards  contributions  payable  by 
Cheshire  County  Council  and  the  County 
Borough  Councils  of  Birkenhead,  Chester, 
Stockport,  and  Wallasey,  for  North  Western 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  read  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. — The  General  Executive  met  on 
November  25th,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Martin,  when  the  following  matters 
were  considered  : — 

National  Catalogue. — It  was  decided  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  issuing  a  National 
Catalogue,  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  that 
adopted  by  Institutions  in  the  Midland  area, 
and  to  approach  the  Institutions  outside  that 
area  with  a  view  to  their  participation. 

Co-operative  Buying. — Contracts  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  knitting  yarn  and  materials  for  brush 
and  mat  making  are  being  arranged. 

Augmentation  of  Wages.— It  was  reported  that 
the  ruling  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  had  been 
received,  to  the  effect  that  the  augmentation 
of  home  workers’  wages  must  be  regarded  as 
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unearned,  and  that  of  workshop  employees  as 
earned,  for  purposes  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  The 
Executive  agreed  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  contesting  this  decision. 

National  Association  of  Blind  Workers. — Two 
resolutions  were  received,  one  urging  local 
authorities  to  employ  blind  persons  as  steno¬ 
graphers,  typists,  etc.,  and  the  other  advocating 
a  40-hour  working  week.  Consideration  of  the 
latter  was  deferred  till  the  next  meeting,  but 
the  former  was  warmly  supported. 

Voluntary  Contributions  Pensions  Scheme. — 
It  was  agreed  to  remind  all  members  of  the 
necessity  of  making  application  before  January 
2nd,  1939. 

Handicapped  Children.— A  paper  on  this 
subject  was  read  at  Dunfermline  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Fife  Local  Association  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  headmaster  of  the  Royal 
Blind  School,  Edinburgh. 

After  referring  to  the  inadequate  provision 
for  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  past,  Mr.  Anderson  dealt  with  the 
question  of  ascertainment,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  dull  child.  He  deprecated  a 
tendency  to  send  onty  the  worst  cases  to  special 
schools  or  classes,  as  at  once  denying  facilities 
to  those  who  needed  them,  and,  by  the  setting 
aside  of  a  small  group,  hanging  a  label  on  it, 
and  handicapping  the  work  that  was  to  be  done. 
He  considered  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
the  group  down  to  about  55  I.Q.  was  to  retain 
it  in  the  ordinary  school  system,  but  to  have 
specially  trained  teachers  and  special  classes. 
He  was  certain  that  the  problem  could  only  be 
solved  by  having  a  larger  group  than  that 
normally  catered  for  as  requiring  an  educational 
road  with  a  less  steep  gradient.  They  should 
not  segregate  children  in  school  if  they  were  not 


going  to  segregate  them  in  after-life.  It  was 
hard  on  democracy  to  suggest  that  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  a  person  should  be  labelled  as 
defective,  if  for  the  important  jobs  of  carrying 
on  the  race  through  marriage  or  governing  the 
race  as  a  voter  he  was  normal. 

Dealing  with  the  after-care  of  the  handicapped 
child,  the  speaker  said  that  these  children  could 
do  certain  jobs  if  these  were  found  for  them. 
He  thought  it  was  the  work  of  the  Educational 
Institute  to  push  this  matter,  because  it 
existed  to  look  after  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Scotland,  and  not,  as  its  critics  said, 
as  a  trade  union. 

^  Heywood  and  Whitefield  Blind  Welfare 
Society. — At  the  annual  Christmas  party  of  the 
Heywood  and  Whitefield  Blind  Welfare 
Society,  a  presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  Fred 
Bouchier  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
blind  during  the  past  six  years.  Mr.  Bouchier 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  a  Home  to  be 
opened  early  in  the  year  for  the  aged  blind, 
and  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Social  Centre. 

Sports  Club  for  the  Blind. — The  accompanying 
photograph  was  taken  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind  and  their 
friends  at  Slater’s  Restaurant,  where  they 
spent  a  very  bright  and  jolly  time  at  their 
dance  on  New  Year’s  Eve  ;  they  would  like  to 
see  increased  numbers  at  their  next  event 
which  takes  place  on  St.  Patrick’s  Night,  the 
17th  March,  at  Slater’s  Restaurant,  18/24,  Ken¬ 
sington  High  Street,  W.8.  Members  please 
note ! 

Prospective  members  are  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Secretary,  Miss  Kedwell, 
93,  Alberta  Road,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
Middlesex,  for  particulars. 


Members  of  the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind  at  the  Chib’s  New  Year’s  Ere  Dance. 
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Writer  Offers  His  Royalties  to  the  Blind— The 

entire  profits  and  royalties  from  the  sale  of  a 
small  book  entitled  “  Unveiled,”  consisting  of  a 
poem  in  blank  verse  by  R.O.D.,  published  by 
Basil  Blackwood,  Oxford,  have  been  devoted 
by  the  author  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  St.  Dunstans.  The  dedication 
runs  as  follows  :  ‘‘In  all  humility  I  dedicate 
this  book  to  the  benefit  of  those  sightless  folk 
who  are  unable  to  see  the  ugliness  of  the  world, 
and  who  clothe  it  with  a  beauty  born  of  their 
imagination.  No  less  do  I  remember  those  who 
possess  eyesight,  but  who  are  so  spiritually 
blind  that  they  see  nothing  beyond  life  in  the 
flesh,  and  whose  sight  is  given  to  them  when 
they  pass  over.  To  the  amelioration  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  former  I  give  the  material 
benefits.  To  the  latter  I  hope  they  will  begin 
to  see  as  I  humbly  hope  they  will  see,  and 
‘  to  know  as  they  are  known,’  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  merit  in  my  script.” 

A  More  Comprehensive  Interpretation  of  Har¬ 
vest. — In  an  age  which  depends  for  its  daily 
sustenance  on  the  fruits  of  industry  in  the 
factory,  science,  and  mechanical  devices  as 
much  as  upon  the  “  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,” 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  widening  the  scope 
of  the  Harvest  Festival.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Kelsey,  formerly  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Battersea,  and  now  of  Barton,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  pleaded  for  a  more  comprehensive  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  festival.  In  a  sermon  preached 
at  St.  Peter’s,  he  spoke  as  follows  :  “  When  we 
think  of  the  blessings  which  have  come  to  the 
injured  and  the  suffering  through  the  X  Rays 
and  the  anaesthetic,  when  we  think  of  the 
blessings  that  have  come  to  the  lonely  and  the 
blind  through  the  wireless  .  .  .  can  we  honestly 
believe  that  we  are  doing  Wrong  in  including 
them  in  our  thanksgiving  at  Harvest  Festival  ?  ” 
Year  by  year,  first  at  Battersea  and  now  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  children  of  Mr.  Kelsey’s 
church  have  given  a  wireless  set  to  a  blind 
person,  as  a  concrete  manifestation  of  the  true 
meaning  of  Harvest  Thanksgiving— the  right 
use  of  material  things  for  the  betterment  of 
human  life.  The  example  is  one  which  perhaps 
other  churches  might  consider  following. 

Talks  for  Listening  Groups.— Three  series  of 
wireless  talks  for  the  January  to  March  term 
have  been  selected  with  Listening  Groups 
specially  in  mind.  These  are  :  “  Children  at 
School  ”  (on  Mondays,  8 — 8.20  p.m.),  ‘‘  Town 
and  Country  ”  (on  Tuesdays,  7.30 — 8  p.m.), 
and  "  The  Pacific  ”  (on  Thursdays,  8.30 — 9 
p.m.).  These  are  to  be  broadcast  from  the 
National  transmitter  and  are  to  start  in  the 
second  week  of  January.  In  addition,  a  series 
intended  for  groups  of  listeners  between  13  and 


20  years  of  age  will  be  broadcast  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Under  Twenty  Club  ”  (on  Tuesdays, 
8.30 — 9  p.m.,  commencing  on  January  17th). 
A  letterpress  pamphlet  for  the  use  of  leaders 
is  available,  free  of  charge,  from  A.  C.  Cameron, 
Secretary,  Central  Committee  for  Group  Listen¬ 
ing,  9,  Langham  Street,  London,  W.i.  In 
connection  with  the  first  series,  the  following 
books  suggested  for  study  are  available  in 
Braille  from  the  National  Institute’s  Students’ 
Library  :  “  Teachers’  Many  Parts,”  by  Sir  J. 
Adams  ;  “  The  School,”  by  J.  J.  Findlay ; 

“  Education  and  Modern  Needs,”  by  J.  H. 
Nicholson  ;  “  Education  :  Its  Data  and  First 
Principles,”  by  Sir  T.  P.  Nunn  ;  ‘  The 
Silent  Social  Revolution,”  by  G.  A.  N.  Lowndes, 
will  be  available  shortly.  ‘‘  The  School  ”  can 
also  be  obtained  from  the  National  Library. 
“  Farmer’s  Glory,”  by  A.  G.  Street,  published 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in 
3  vols.  at  5s.  9d.  per  vol.,  catalogue  No.  13,004-6, 
is  amongst  the  books  recommended  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  second  series  of  talks. 

Rochdale  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind. — 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  its  President, 
Sir  Samuel  Turner,  J.P.,  this  Society  now  pos¬ 
sesses  new  Club  and  office  premises,  which  were 
opened  early  in  December,  as  a  memorial  to 
Mr.  G.  L.  Collins,  formerly  honorary  treasurer 
of  the  Rochdale  Society  for  the  Blind.  On  the 
ground  floor  the  accommodation  comprises  a 
large  common  room,  which  can  be  used  for 
social  gatherings,  sitting-rooms  and  cloak¬ 
rooms,  workroom  and  kitchen.  There  is  a  wire¬ 
less  set  and  piano  for  the  common-room,  and 
the  two  sitting-rooms  each  ha\e  a  gramophone. 
Upstairs  accommodation  is  provided  for  offices. 
The  Club  is  in  its  own  grounds,  with  a  well 
laid-out  garden.  Sir  Samuel  Turner  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  means  to  run  the  Club  as  a  social  centre 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  is  also  providing 
a  sinking  fund  which  will  supply  the  Society 
with  the  means  of  exercising  the  right  of  buying 
the  building  when  the  seven  years  expires. 

Opening  oi  Extensions  to  Royal  Blind  School, 
Edinburgh.— Extensions  consisting  of  seven 
new  classrooms  were  opened  at  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh,  on  December  9th,  by  Mr 
Anstruther  Gray,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Colville,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  ill.  An  address  on  the  aims  of  blind 
education  was  given  by  Professor  James  Drever, 
representing  the  Education  Committee,  who 
said  that  the  school  sought  to  provide  the  blind 
child  with  healthy  surroundings,  to  encourage 
him  in  all  possible  forms  of  activity,  to  introduce 
him  to  the  essential  instruments  of  modern 
civilised  life,  and  to  prepare  him  to  ietei\e 
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The  Extensions  to  the  Royal  Blind,  School,  Edinburgh. 


training  for  a  career.  It  sought  to  make  him 
an  independent  and  self-supporting  member 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Adshead,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  referred 
to  the  financial  position  of  the  Institution, 
stating  that  the  full  scheme,  for  which  the  sum 
of  £20,000  would  be  required,  included  not  only 
the  classrooms  now  opened  but  a  nursery  school 
and  sick-room  accommodation.  The  Institution 
could  not  unaided  face  such  an  outlay,  but  had 
applied  for  help  to  the  Education  Authorities 
throughout  Scotland,  asking  them  to  provide 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  ;  the  application  had 
met  with  a  favourable  response  from  29  out  of 
32  authorities  involved,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  remaining  three  would  ultimately  fall  into 
line.  The  Institution  could  not  proceed  with 
the  completion  of  the  scheme  till  the  full  sum 
had  been  subscribed. 

After  the  ceremony  the  company  present 
inspected  the  new  classrooms  and  saw  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  work  in  various  subjects,  including 
geometry,  history,  sewing  and  weaving. 

Blind  Carollers. — Despite  the  bad  weather, 
the  Dickens  Blind  Carol  Party  visited  the 
leading  hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs,  as  they 
have  done  for  many  years  past.  The  singers 
were  :  Madge  Benton,  Ruth  Baugh,  George 
Palmer,  Keith  Burrows  and  Frank  Falkus. 
Violet  Kemp  was  the  soprano  at  afternoon 
engagements,  but  the  party  had  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Carol  Squire  at  night-time. 

The  week  of  carols  in  Messrs.  Derry  and 
Toms’  Restaurant  was  even  more  successful 
than  in  previous  years.  The  blind  singers 
included  the  Dickens  Party  and  the  Choir  of 
the  Leatherhead  School  for  the  Blind  :  the 
Choir  of  Swiss  Cottage  was  ’prevented  from 


attending  through  the  illness  of  Mr.  Sinclair 
Logan.  Sighted  artists  and  choirs  who  gave 
their  services  were  :  Madame  Clara  Novello 
Davies  and  her  Royal  Welsh  Choir,  The  Lord 
Mayor’s  Boy  Players,  Miss  Helen  Hill,  Miss 
Eve  Maxwell-Lyte,  Miss  Gladys  Palmer,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Clayton. 

Worcester  Old  Boys’  Dinner. — The  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  London  Branch  of  the  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  Old  Boys’  Union  was  held 
at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  on  7th  January. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  President  of  the 
Union,  Fellow  and  Tutor  in  Jurisprudence  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  in  the  Chair,  and 
among  the  guests  were  Mr.  B.  0.  Bradnack, 
M.A.,  M.C.,  recently  appointed  Headmaster  of 
the  College,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Fagar,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  H.  Hodges  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Bettle,  Captain 
and  Deputy  Captain  of  the  Mortlake  Rowing 
Club.  Others  present  were  :  Messrs.  E.  S. 
Woodley,  P.  S.  Sumner,  W.  V.  Miede,  R.  Rees, 
A.  R.  N.  Cross,  J.  E.  Hunt,  T.  Milligan,  J. 
Curran,  S.  R.  Lyon,  E.  G.  Matthews,  J.  B. 
Hoskisson,  S.  R.  Jones,  R.  H.  Pettifer,  E.  Leary, 
J.  E.  Jarvis,  Rev.  A.  P.  Jones,  S.  Bassett,  H. 
Gamble,  P.  Armitage,  J.  Peacock,  T.  Wade, 
V.  C.  Grimshaw,  Clifford  H.  Brown. 

Mr.  Tylor  proposed  the  health  of  the  school 
and  Mr.  Bradnack  replied  in  a  speech  which  won 
immense  applause.  Mr.  Sumner,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  a  master  at  the  school,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  visitors  in  a  witty  speech. 
Commenting  on  the  trend  of  education  in  his 
time,  he  said  that  first  we  had  French  with 
tears,  then  French  without  tears,  and  now  we 
had  smiles  without  French.  Mr.  Eagar,  in 
speaking  to  the  toast  of  the  Old  Boys’  Union, 
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said  that  he  thought  that  the  prosperous  future 
of  the  school  was  assured.  It  already  had  a 
wonderful  record  of  achievement,  and  with  the 
new  Headmaster,  new  buildings  and  the 
determination  of  the  Governors  to  make  it  not 
only  the  best  school  for  the  blind  in  the  world, 
but  one  of  the  best  Public  Schools  in  England, 
it  should  give  further  cause  for  pride  to  Old 
Boys  who  remembered  what  it  had  done  for 
them.  Mr.  J.  Curran  replied  for  the  Old  Boys, 
and  the  health  of  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  E.IL  Woodley,  was  drunk  with  acclamation. 

Lord  Baldwin  to  Open  New  Worcester  College 
Buildings. — Lord  Baldwin  of  Bewdley  has 
consented  to  open  the  new  buildings  at 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  on  June  10th. 
The  buildings  comprise  gymnasium-assembly 
hall,  three  classrooms,  including  one  which  is  a 
laboratory  and  geography  room,  rooms  for 
music  practice  and  typewriting,  changing  rooms 
fitted  with  showers,  dormitories,  cubicles,  and 
masters’  bedrooms. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Louis  Braille  Memorial. — An  interesting  in¬ 
terim  report  has  been  received  from  the  Louis 
Braille  Memorial  Committee  in  Paris,  stating 
that  a  sum  of  over  £600  has  now  been  contributed 
towards  the  Memorial  Fund.  Of  this  sum 
France  has  collected  about  6,000  francs,  and 
twenty-four  other  countries  have  already  either 
contributed  or  have  promised  to  do  so.  Blind 
readers  of  our  Braille  magazines  have,  up  to  the 
present,  contributed  just  under  £13,  through 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  form 
which  the  Memorial  is  to  take  has  not  yet  been 
decided,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  money  may 
be  raised  for  part  of  it  to  be  devoted  to  helping 
blind  students. 

Moscow  Library  for  the  Blind.— There  are, 
according  to  Russia  Today,  about  2,000  blind 
persons  in  Moscow,  half  of  whom  are  regular 
readers  at  the  Library  for  the  Blind.  The 
Library  has  a  large  selection  of  books,  including 
all  the  Russian  classics  and  translations  of  the 
works  of  numerous  foreign  writers,  printed  or 
typed  in  the  Braille  characters.  In  its  fund  of 
books  on  social,  economic  and  political  questions 
are  the  Works  of  Karl  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin  and 
Stalin,  printed  or  typed  in  Braille.  Nine  mobile 
branches  of  the  Library  supply  reading  matter 
to  blind  workers  employed  at  the  different 
factories  of  the  Soviet  capital. 

“  Seeing  Eye  ”  Dogs:  Free  Ocean  Transport. 

—Dogs  doing  duty  as  eyes  for  blind  travellers 
are  to  be  carried  free  on  all  Canadian  Pacific 
Liners  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  now  on.  This 
comes  as  a  New  Year’s  gift  concession  to  blind 
travellers. 
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CRAFT  INSTRUCTORS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

THE  Board  of  Education  has  issued  an 
administrative  memorandum  to  local 
education  authorities  and  managers 
conducting  continuation  classes  for  the 
blind  stating  that  it  has  had  under  consider¬ 
ation  a  recommendation  made  in  “  The 
Education  of  the  Blind,”  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  This  committee  were  of  opinion 
that,  while  the  institution  in  1929  of  the 
Craft  Instructor’s  Diploma  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  had  brought  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  professional  qualifications 
of  instructors  at  training  institutions  for  the 
blind,  much  remained  to  be  done.  They 
felt  that  the  instructor  should  not  only  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  craft,  but  should 
be  reasonably  well  educated  and  should 
possess  the  ability  to  impart  his  knowledge 
and  his  skill.  In  order  to  achieve  these  ends 
the  committee  strongly  recommended  that 
the  Board  should  make  recognition  of  craft 
teachers  dependent  on  the  holding  of  the 
diploma. 

The  Board  has  now  decided  that  after 
April  1st,  1939,  all  newly  appointed  full-time 
craft  instructors  in  training  institutions  for 
the  blind  shall  be  required  to  obtain  the  craft 
instructor’s  diploma  within  a  period  of  two 
years,  if  they  do  not  already  hold  it.  This 
requirement  will  in  general  apply  to  full-time 
instructors  who  have  previously  acted  as  part- 
time  instructors,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
had  no  previous  experience  as  craft  instruc¬ 
tors.  It  is  not  proposed  at  present  to  re¬ 
quire  part-time  instructors,  whose  main 
occupation  is  probably  that  of  a  foreman  in  a 
workshop,  to  prepare  for  this  diploma,  and 
the  Board  also  does  not  propose  to  require 
existing  full-time  craft  instructors  to  do  so, 
but  hopes  that  local  education  authorities 
and  managers  of  training  institutions  will 
give  the  latter  every  encouragement  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  the  diploma.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  making  new  full-time  appoint¬ 
ments,  preference  should  be  given  to  men 
who  already  hold  the  diploma. 
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THE  WIRELESS  APPEAL 


EACH  year,  as  the  time  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  Wireless  Appeal  comes 
round,  those  responsible  for  it  feel  a 
certain  anxiety,  and  this  year  that 
anxiety  was  perhaps  more  acute  than  before, 
in  view  of  the  urgency  of  other  claims  upon 
the  good-will  of  the  public.  Would  the 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  be  able  to  hold 
its  own  ? 

It  was  a  specially  happy  thought,  there¬ 
fore,  that  led  the  Committee  to  secure  the 
services  of  Lord  Southwood,  the  Chairman 
of  Odhams’  Press  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Not  only  did  he  consent  to 
make  the  appeal,  but  he  made  his  Christmas 
Day  hearers  the  munificent  promise  that  for 
every  pound  contributed  he  would  add  five 
shillings.  Further,  he  gave  the  appeal  the 
wide  publicity  that  his  position  as  a  news¬ 
paper  director  made  possible  ;  leaflets  com¬ 
mending  the  Fund  to  his  readers  were  dis¬ 
tributed  with  his  periodicals,  special  letters 
were  written  to  former  contributors  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  approaching  Appeal, 
and  newspaper  posters  told  the  casual  passers- 
by  that  he  relied  upon  their  support. 

The  result  has  been  most  encouraging,  and  up 
to  the  time  of  writing  has  exceeded  all  ex¬ 
pectations.  Day  by  day  letters  in  their 
thousands  have  poured  in,  containing  sums 
ranging  from  a  penny  to  £100.  Here  are 
some  extracts  from  the  letters  accompanying 
the  gifts  : — 

I  am  enclosing  this  five-shilling  piece.  It 
was  given  to  me  as  a  tip  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
by  a  blind  gentleman.  I  thought  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  give  it  back. 

A  Jewess  from  Poplar  writes  :  In  appreci¬ 
ation  to  the  non- Jews  who  are  contributing  to¬ 
wards  my  people’s  cause  .  .  .  what  does  it 
matter  who  or  what  we  are  born  ? 

Someone  sending  a  shilling  :  My  husband  is 
out  of  work.  If  he  gets  a  start  again  I  will  send 
a  little  more. 

And  another  :  We  have  a  little  blind  girl 
.who  visits  us.  She  is  ever  so  funny  in  her 
little  ways.  It  is  a  lesson  to  us  when  we 
grumble. 


Six  shillings  comes  from  :  A  few  friends, 
mostly  unemployed  miners  and  their  wives. 

And  this  from  an  address  in  Southwark  : 
Someone  sent  me  five  shillings  for  Christmas. 
We  send  it  on  to  you  while  I  can  afford  it. 

Man’s  inhumanity  to  man  is  a  painfully 
appropriate  theme  to-day ;  but  such  letters 
as  these  remind  us  of  the  other  side  of  the 
picture. 

In  the  first  ten  days  that  elapsed  after  the 
Appeal  was  launched,  60,000  contributions 
were  dealt  with.  Every  reader  of  The  New 
Beacon  is  interested  in  some  way  in  the 
Fund,  and  it  may  therefore  be  worth  while 
to  indicate  briefly  how  so  formidable  a  mail 
is  handled. 

The  main  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  the 
Armitage  Hall,  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  beforehand  for  selected 
members  of  the  staff  to  be  lent  for  it,  and  for 
a  certain  amount  of  paid  temporary  help  to 
be  engaged,  in  addition  to  the  volunteer 
workers  who  give  most  valuable  assistance. 
At  any  one  time  between  9.30  a.m.  and 
7.30  p.m.  there  are  generally  from  forty  to 
sixty  persons  at  work  in  the  Hall ;  a  system 
of  teams  is  arranged,  each  team  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one  process,  and  working  under 
a  directing  officer,  who,  in  his  or  her  turn,  can 
refer  any  disputable  point  to  the  worker  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  direction  of  the  whole. 

Nine  operations  are  involved,  beginning 
with  envelope-slitting,  and  including  the 
removal  of  contents,  marking,  stamping  of 
letters  and  remittances,  separating  cash  from 
letters,  adding  the  value  of  the  cash,  typing 
the  receipts,  checking  the  adding  machine 
slips  with  the  typed  receipts,  despatching  the 
receipts  and  sorting  the  record  cards. 
Although  the  Directions  to  Workers  is  a 
document  of  a  dozen  pages,  in  practice  each 
operation  is  a  simple  one,  clearly  explained, 
and  no  individual  worker  finds  her  task  too 
complicated.  Subdivision  of  labour  is  the 
watchword  of  the  whole,  and  the  system  is  so 
arranged  that  one  part  of  it  dovetails  neatly 
into  another,  and  any  error  can  be  found  out 
and  rectified  at  an  early  stage. 
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For  the  casual  worker,  normally  engaged 
on  her  own  lawful  occasions  at  the  National 
Institute,  but  going  down  for  an  hour  or  two 
to  lend  a  hand,  the  atmosphere  is  a  parti¬ 
cularly  pleasant  one.  Everybody  is  working 
hard,  but  there  is  no  sense  of  strain.  It  is  a 
salutary  experience,  too,  for  the  senior 
worker  to  sit  side  by  side  with  a  fourteen- 
year-old  who  is  not  only  able  to  separate 


“  Sirs  ”  from  “  Madams  ”  more  rapidly  than 
she  can,  but  who — in  the  nicest  way  possible 
— exercises  a  gentle  supervision  over  her 
more  middle-aged  movements.  She  may  be 
a  whale  at  ordinary  residence  or  assess¬ 
ment  of  unearned  means  for  a  Blind  Pension, 
but  that  counts  for  nothing  now.  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi. 

O 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

By  CAPTAIN  SIR  IAN  FRASER,  C.B.E.  (Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s) 


YOU  will  think  it  curious  that  I  should 
write  a  note  on  Christmas  cards  for 
you  to  read  so  late  in  January,  but 
I  receive  several  thousands  of  them, 
and  some  time  elapses  before  I  can  set  aside 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  evening  or  a  week¬ 
end  to  look  at  and  appreciate  them  all. 
Several  thousand  Christmas  cards — what  a 
flood  of  good-will  towards  St.  Dunstan’s 
this  represents  ! 

The  receipt  of  a  Christmas  card  causes 
two  distinct  reactions.  I  here  is  the  card 
itself,  which  may  be  more  or  less  beautiful 
and  interesting,  and  there  is  the  thought  or 
recollection  that  it  stimulates.  Probably  the 
seeing  person  pays  more  attention  to  the 
card  itself  ;  his  first  reaction  is  to  what  he 
sees.  I  am  more  interested  in  the  thought 
and  memories,  and  will  jot  down  some  of 
them,  not  in  any  special  order,  but  just  as 
we  go  along. 

Here  is  the  biggest  card  of  all  ;  unbeliev¬ 
ably  big — more  than  a  foot  square.  It 
comes  from  an  American.  I  entertained  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons  years  ago,  and  he 
entertained  me  in  America.  He  subsequently 
sent  a  big  subscription  to  St.  Dunstan’s — 
big  card,  big  subscription.  He  is  a  big 
manufacturer  of  toilet  preparations,  face 
cream,  and  so  on,  and  a  very  wealthy  man. 
Just  before  our  ship  left  New  York  two 
porters  came  down  the  gang-plank  with  an 
enormous  box  of  beauty  preparations  for 
Lady  Fraser.  She  does  not  use  them  much, 
so  they  lasted  nearly  a  year.  Charming 
people  the  Americans— they  do  everything 
on  a  grand  scale.  But  this  line  of  thought 
must  stop.  What  is  the  next  one  ?  A  card 


from  a  St.  Dunstaner  and  his  family  ;  he  is 
a  sailor  living  in  Devon.  Not  many  sailors 
were  blinded,  or  wounded  for  that  matter. 
In  the  Navy  it  is  so  often  all  or  nothing. 
Fine  fellows  sailors. 

Here  is  one  from  Australia.  Must  be  very 
hot  there,  mid-summer  in  fact.  I  wonder  if 
they  eat  Christmas  pudding  at  mid-summer  ? 

I  was  there  four  years  ago  at  Armistice  time. 
They  asked  me  to  broadcast  to  England  a 
description  of  the  unveiling  of  their  war 
memorial  at  Melbourne.  I  remember,  after  a 
long  and  tiring  day  of  public  ceremonial,  going 
to  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission’s 
studio  at  three  in  the  morning,  or  some 
other  frightful  time.  I  wonder  how  it  came 
across  ?  As  I  mentioned  last  month,  I  have 
received  a  great  many  cards  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  by  airmail,  they  seem 
much  nearer  than  they  were  in  years  gone  by. 

Here  is  one  from  the  Postmaster-General. 
It  is  the  standard  one  which  I  suppose  he 
sends  to  thousands  of  people  in  and  outside 
the  Post  Office,  but  he  has  signed  it  personally. 
Nice  of  him.  He  is  Major  Tryon,  who  was 
Minister  of  Pensions  for  so  many  years  ;  a 
good  friend  to  St.  Dunstan’s. 

An  Irish  St.  Dunstaner  comes  next. 
Troublesome  history  that  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  happier  now.  They  have  a 
warm  and  friendly  way.  Charming  people 
the  Irish. 

The  head  of  the  Rhodesian  Railways 
sends  a  card.  He  was  very  good  to  me. 
Gave  me  a  compartment  with  a  shower 
bath  next  to  it.  How  welcome  it  was  when 
we  were  crossing  the  Kalahari  Desert.  An 
old  traveller  gave  us  the  tip  to  put  butter 
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muslin  over  the  windows  to  keep  out  the 
dust.  We  took  several  yards  of  it,  but  the 
dust  got  through  just  the  same.  That  desert 
must  have  been  rather  like  the  one  which 
Alan  Quartermaine  and  his  companions 
crossed  in  King  Solomon’s  Mines.  I  have 
just  listened  to  this  wonderful  tale  on  the 
lalking  Book.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books 
we  have  recorded. 

Here  is  a  card  from  one  of  the  first  St. 
Dunstaners.  My  wife  remembers  him  at 
the  old  House.  Must  have  been  about 
Christmas  1915,  twenty-three  years  ago. 
What  a  long  time  !  And  here  is  one  from 
the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London. 
He  entertained  a  number  of  Dominion  St. 
Dunstaners  from  Canada  who  had  come  over 
to  the  unveiling  of  their  war  memorial  at 
Vimy  Ridge.  Ian  Hay  was  there  and  took 
us  to  his  play  The  Frog. 

One  of  our  Social  Visitors  is  next.  Won¬ 
derful  ladies  these,  visiting  St.  Dunstaners 
all  over  the  country,  bringing  comfort  and 
help  to  many  homes.  Here  is  one  from 
Germany.  Cannot  make  head  nor  tail  of  it. 
How  ignorant  we  English  are.  We  ought  to 
speak  and  read  languages  better,  but  it 
comes  from  Hamburg,  so  I  know  whom  it  is 
from— a  German  blinded  officer  and  his 
family.  They  visited  us  a  year  or  two  ago 
on  a  good-will  mission.  I  wonder  if  the 
influence  of  those  in  Germany  and  Britain 
who  want  peace  will  prevail  in  1939  ? 

There  is  Braille  on  this  card  :  "  A  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.”  This 
St.  Dunstaner  has  written  the  Braille  on  an 
ordinary  Christmas  card  and  has  put  a 
fancy  border  round  the  edge.  Very  ingenious 
of  him.  There  are  three  kisses  on  the  next 
one,  which  comes  from  a  little  orphan  of 
one  of  our  St.  Dunstan’s  comrades.  There 
are  161  orphans  under  St.  Dunstan’s  care. 
We  look  after  them  and  see  that  they  get  a 
start  in  life. 

Here  is  one  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Windsor.  My  mind  goes  back  to  the  war 
years  when  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  came 
to  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  I  recall  a  dozen  or 
more  occasions  upon  which,  during  H.R.H.’s 
travels  throughout  the  Empire,  he  took 
special  interest  in  St.  Dunstaners  whom  he 
met. 

Next  is  one  from  Mafeking,  South  Africa. 


Only  the  oldest  amongst  us  can  remember 
the  Siege  of  Mafeking  and  Baden  Powell. 
It  makes  me  think  of  my  childhood’s  days 
which  I  spent  in  South  Africa,  not  in  Mafe¬ 
king,  it  is  true,  but  in  Johannesburg. 

Here  is  one  from  a  masseur.  I  note  that  this 
one,  and  many  others  from  masseurs,  is  formal , 
neat  and  printed  specially.  No  doubt  they 
use  them  as  well  for  friends  as  for  patients 
and  doctors.  Very  wise.  Now  one  from  a  Good 
Companion  at  Brighton.  St.  Dunstan’s  has 
made  nearly  three  hundred  new  friends 
through  this  corps,  who  are  giving  most 
valuable  help  at  the  new  Home.  1938  will 
be  memorable  for  the  starting  of  that  beautiful 
place. 

And  so  they  go  on,  from  old  constituents 
of  mine,  from  old  members  of  the  staff  at 
St.  Dunstan’s,  from  relations  and  friends 
I  have  not  seen  for  years,  from  the  captain 
of  a  ship  with  whom  I  have  travelled,  from 
a  farmer  in  one  of  the  Dominions  with 
whom  I  had  a  glorious  ride  over  his  thousands 
of  acres,  from  business  friends,  B.B.C., 
British  Legion  and  N.I.B.  people,  M.P.s  and 
Ministers,  from  Welsh  valleys,  from  Belfast, 
from  the  Highlands,  from  Canada,  from  every 
part  of  the  British  Empire  and  from  a 
hundred  places  outside  it  wherever  St. 
Dunstan’s  has  friends,  and  from  St. 
Dunstaners  themselves  and  other  blind  men 
and  women  all  over  the  world.  Many  are 
sent  to  me  personally,  many  as  chairman. 

I  value  these  cards  and  thank  the  senders 
for  their  thoughtfulness  and  good-will. 


THE  BASKET-MAKERS. 

TN  this  sub-human  age  are  still  a  few 

Whose  craft  befits  a  man’s  endeavour,  pays 
Love  with  delight  and  skilful  hands  with  praise. 
Which  weave  their  inward  pattern  into  view. 

Their  laugh  is  free — an  echo  ringing  through 
The  years  ;  their  willows  tapping  swishing  raise 
Unnumbered  ghosts  to  whisper  of  larger  days 
When  men  were  makers,  called  to  conceive  and  do. 

Though  economic  law  with  distant  sound 
Of  thunder  bodes  defeat,  they  hold  their  post — 
These  last  battalions  of  a  perished  host — 
Whistling  and  unafraid,  while  rattling  round 
Their  gay  defence,  enslaving,  closing  in. 

Grinds  in  implacable  siege  the  dead  machine. 

— W.  H.  Mansmore 

(who  is  blind ) 
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MUD  AND  WORMS 

By  FRANK  EYRE 


A  CLASS  of  senior  girls  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood  was  recently  requested  to 
write  essays  on  the  subject  of  gardens 
and  gardening.  The  results  seem  to  have 
revealed  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  in  one  or 
two  cases,  but  the  majority  expressed  either 
a  lack  of  interest,  or  a  prejudice  against 
gardening  as  an  occupation  involving  much 
wallowing  among  mud  and  earthworms. 
Some  of  the  girls  thought  that  no  satisfaction 
could  be  gained  in  producing  beautiful 
flowers  by  those  who  had  no  sight  with  which 
to  appreciate  external  beauty. 

Such  prejudice  need  not  be  taken  seriously ; 
it  is  plainly  the  inevitable  and  superficial 
impression  of  young  people  lacking  experi¬ 
ence.  A  satisfactory  feature  was  that  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  doubted  the  ability 
of  the  blind  to  undertake  the  work. 

It  was  in  order  to  try  to  dispel  some  of  the 
prejudice  evoked  that  I  recently  visited  the 
College  at  the  request  of  the  Guild  of  Blind 
Gardeners.  My  visit  was  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege.  I  hope  I  was  of  use,  the  girls 
certainly  listened  to  me  with  patience  and 
appeared  interested  ;  but  it  taught  me  that 
however  full  one  may  be  of  one’s  subject,  it 
is  quite  another  matter  to  impart  knowledge 
to  others.  I  am  humbly  more  appreciative 
than  I  was  before  of  the  subtleties  that  lie  in 
the  teacher’s  art. 

I  was  able  to  tell  these  girls  that  a  good 
many  blind  gardeners  like  myself  cultivate 
vegetables  and  flowers  on  a  scale  that  makes 
the  occupation  far  more  than  a  mere  hobby. 
I  supply  my  household  with  every  sort  of 
culinary  vegetable  all  the  year  round, 
besides  disposing  of  surplus  either  for  cash 
or  by  way  of  highly  acceptable  gifts  to  my 
friends.  I  carry  out  all  the  processes  myself 
from  sowing  the  seed  to  harvesting  the  crops  ; 
though,  of  course,  a  little  sighted  co-operation 
in  work  such  as  hoeing  and  weeding  is  of  the 
utmost  value. 

I  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the  earth¬ 
worms,  but  I  find  them  docile  enough.  I 
must  also  admit  that  in  the  winter  when  one 
has  to  dig  a  head  of  celery,  a  bundle  of  leeks 


or  a  few  parsnips,  one  must  cope  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  mud.  But  what  then  ?  It 
is  clean  mud.  I  cannot  think  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  have  never  had  sight. 
Yet  I  know  there  can  be  great  satisfaction  in 
“  watching  ”  the  miracle  of  growth  through 
the  sense  of  touch  and  the  formulation  of 
mental  pictures  through  practical  experience. 
For  my  part,  though  I  have  never  actually 
seen  my  present  garden — it  was  a  field  of 
“  green-meat  ”  when  I  started  to  create  it — 
I  have  a  picture  of  it  as  it  has  evolved  under 
my  hands  that  gives  me  no  small  pleasure. 
In  the  coming  spring  I  shall  again  “  see  ”  my 
seedlings  in  neat  rows  in  the  kitchen  garden  ; 
and  for  delight  what  can  excel  the  picture 
now  in  my  mind  at  will,  though  it  be  winter, 
of  bright  yellow  daffodils  nodding  in  the  grass 
where  they^have  been  “  naturalised  ”  and, 
behind  them,  the  apple  blossom  ? 

I  feel  strongly  that  our  schools  and  colleges 
for  the  blind  ought  to  give  some  practical 
instruction,  however  elementary,  in  garden¬ 
ing.  The  history  of  the  cultivation  of  food 
from  the  soil  is  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
I  do  not  suggest  imposing  such  work  upon 
those  who  are  temperamentally  or  physically 
averse  to  it,  but  there  are  many  who,  given 
the  opportunity,  would  find  in  a  garden,  as 
I  do,  pleasure  and  profit,  health  of  body  and 
exhilaration  of  mind.  Even  where  no  garden 
land  is  available,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  gardener’s  craft  can  be  taught  with  the 
tub,  the  window-box  and  the  bowl  of  bulbs. 
Given  the  opportunity,  many  young  people 
would  be  gripped  by  the  fascination  of  it  and 
be  thankful  in  later  life. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  earthworms  as  bene¬ 
ficent  organisms  aerating  the  soil.  No  good 
gardener  gets  on  his  land  when  it  is  “  soggy  ” 
if  he  can  help  it,  and  I  prefer  to  think  of  wet 
earth  as  a  provider  of  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  odours  in  Nature. 

None  of  us  can  escape  entirely  from  dirt 
and  noxious  living  things.  Finally,  I  would 
counsel  that  when  next  we  eat  a  crisp  lettuce 
or  a  dish  of  strawberries  and  cream,  we  realise 
that  in  order  to  produce  them  someone  has 
had  to  contend  with  the  mud  and  the  worms. 
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A  YEAR  OF  PROGRESS 


WELFARE  work  for  the  blind  can  happily  begin  the  New  Year  with  the  knowledge  that 
its  vigour  and  vitality  have  been  fully  proved  in  a  year  of  ferment  and  progress,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  given  the  freedom  of  peace,  it  will,  in  1939,  continue  to  grow 
in  extent  and  depth  of  service. 

The  present  tendencies  of  expansion  can  best  be  shown  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  main  achievements 
of  1:938.  The  co-ordination  controversy  which  naturally  affected  the  outlook  of  all  welfare  work  for  the 
blind,  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory  end.  A  big  advance  has  been  made 
towards  the  construction  of  a  machine  which  will  work  effectively  and  economically  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  all  over  the  country.  It  is  regrettable  that  one  or  two  agencies  still  stand  aloof,  but 
the  extent  of  their  participation  in  co-operative  effort  is  purely  a  matter  for  them  to  decide  and  we 
trust  that  eventually  they  will  find  the  maintenance  of  their  own  independence  not  incompatible 
with  complete  co-operation.  The  general  adoption  of  the  co-ordination  scheme  is  one  of  many 
signs  that  local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  are  coming  to  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other’s  responsibilities  and  functions,  and  the  main  effort  of  1939  must 
be  to  get  maximum  efficiency  from  the  new  machinery.  Perhaps  the  part  of  that  machinery  which 
will  be  watched  with  the  most  interest  will  be  the  new  regional  organisation.  The  setting  up  of 
regional  machinery  which  will  function  as  a  unit  is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  and  we  must  look 
forward  in  the  New  Year  for  proofs  of  the  value  of  the  new  regional  bodies  and  of  the  regional 
organisation  as  a  whole. 

.  The  new  Blind  Persons  Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  1st  April,  1938,  was  the  Government’s 
main  contribution  to  the  year’s  progress.  The  Act  was  welcomed  but  its  practical  working  has 
been  attended  with  difficulties  and  further  elucidation  of  some  of  its  provisions  is  still  required. 

.  National  developments  which  may  be  noted  are  the  opening  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Pirates  Spring  at  New  Romney  ;  the  completion  of  additions  and  reconstruction  work  at 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  ;  the  issue  of  two  new  embossed  periodicals,  The  Theological  Times, 
in  Braille,  and  The  Light  of  the  Moon,  in  Moon  type  ;  several  new  inventions,  such  as  the  Institute’s 
machine  for  embossing  aluminium  plates  and  Mr.  Edgar’s  ingenious  method  of  handwriting  by  the 
blind  ;  the  opening  of  St.  Dunstan’s  new  Home  at  Ovingdean,  and  of  the  W.  H.  Ross  Foundation 
for  the  Study  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  at  Edinburgh. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  has,  in  trying  times 
held  its  own  with  almost  startling  brilliance.  The  splendid  result  of  Mr.  Christopher  "Stone’s 
Christmas  Day  Wireless  Appeal  in  1937  has  been  surpassed  by  the  amazing  result  of  Lord  Southwood’s 
Christmas  Appeal  last  month. 

A  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  urgent  national  problem  of  the  deaf-blind  was  made  in  1938 
by  the  issue  of  a  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Deaf-Blind  in  the  North  of  England;  by  further 
Surveys  in  Birmingham  and  the  County  of  Dorset,  and  one  still  proceeding  in  the  area  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Association.  Another  valuable  Report  of  the  year  is  that  on  co-ordination 
between  training  and  trading  centres  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers  and 
the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

That  the  local  voluntary  agencies  have  been  actuated  during  the  past  year  by  the  same 
progressive  spirit  mere  mention  of  but  a  few  of  the  many  developments  will  show.  In  1938  the  new 
West  Ham  Municipal  Workshops,  Yarmouth’s  new  Workshop  Centre,  and  the  new  Workshops  of 
the  Royal  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind  were  opened  ;  new  Social  Centres 
for  the  Blind  were  opened  in  Birmingham,  Oldham  and  Lewisham,  and  the  Royal  Midland  Institution 
initiated  a  Welfare  Club.  A  Municipal  Home  was  established  for  the  Aged  Blind  of  South-West 
Scotland  ;  reconstruction  of  the  North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind  was  begun  ;  and  extensions  to 
the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  have  just  been  opened. 

We  have  no  more  room  for  details,  but  enough  has  been  said,  we  think,  to  justify  belief  that 
1938  has  given  1939  a  good  start  in  the  Blind  World.  May  the  fruit  be  worthy  of  the  good  seed. 


The  Editor. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  BLIND  ON  HOUSING 

ESTATES 

By  E.  M.  JONES. 

A  paper  read  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones,  of  Leeds,  at  the  Home  Teachers  Conference 

recently  held  at  Leeds. 


VERY  social  reform  brings  with 
1  it  an  element  of  coercion  which 
J  causes  suffering  to  a  certain 
■  number  of  citizens  who  have  no 
’  love  for  violent  changes  which 
j  are  intended  for  their  good. 

We  read  for  example  that  a 
certain  City  Council  has  already  removed 
10,000  families  from  slum  areas  on  to  new 
housing  estates,  and  that  30,000  slum 
dwellings  will  be  demolished  in  the  next  five 
years.  It  is  a  fine  record  and  a  wonderfully 
comprehensive  programme  for  which  more 
than  one  political  party  would  like  to  take 
full  credit,  but  those  of  us  who  move  amongst 
the  people  concerned  and  have  come  to  know 
their  standards  and  their  tastes  are  conscious 
of  the  great  human  problem  behind  these 
cold  statistics.  “  Why  can’t  they  leave  me 
to  live  in  peace  in  my  own  way  ?  I’m  not 
doing  anyone  any  harm  !  ”  is  the  cry  of 
many  an  old  soul  who  has  no  use  for  light 
and  airy  rooms,  bathrooms  and  porcelain 
sinks,  and  regards  all  open  spaces  as 
“  Draughty,  God-forsaken  holes.” 

We  must  all  be  in  favour  of  slum  clearance, 
it  is  long  over-due,  but  the  position  is  that 
thousands  of  families  and  isolated  individuals 
have  been  taken  from  familiar  surroundings 
and  long  associations  with  friends,  neigh¬ 
bours  and  shopkeepers,  and  have  been 
planted  on  the  outskirts  of  cities.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  of  those  who  planned  these  schemes 
has  not  been  strong  enough  to  realise  the 
result  of  this  upheaval  of  the  common  life 
of  the  people.  Man  does  not  live  by  health 
and  hygiene  alone.  He  has  other  needs. 
The  little  mixed  shop  at  the  corner,  the 
friendly  barber’s  next  to  that,  the  fish  and 
chip  shop  with  its  nightly  banter  and  chatter, 
the  familiar  hawkers,  the  life  of  the  street 
with  its  gossip  and  quarrels,  and  its  gatherings 
on  doorsteps  on  summer  evenings  ;  all  this 
is  part  of  him  and  he  must  have  it.  And  the 
Pubs,  Clubs,  Chapel  tea  fights  and  Jumble 
Sales  ;  Scouts,  Guides  and  numerous  other 


activities  ;  where  are  they  on  the  Housing 
Estates  ?  Very  few  and  far  between.  The 
leaders  and  workers  and  cementing  persona¬ 
lities  are  scattered.  It  can  all  be  summed  up 
in  a  Yorkshireman’s  phraseology  “  There’s 
nowt  going  on.” 

It  is  true  that  many  people  have  grasped 
at  once  the  advantages  of  their  new  sur¬ 
roundings  and  have  made  their  removal  a 
successful  adventure.  These  are  folks  who 
have  a  pride  in  home  and  garden  ;  who  readily 
make  new  contacts  and  are  still  able  to  travel 
about  to  see  their  friends  and  to  keep  up 
some  of  their  most  precious  associations. 

To  the  blind,  removal  to  the  unknown  has 
its  special  difficulties.  To  a  few,  the  pro¬ 
spect  is  full  of  delight.  These  are  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  ones  who  are  always  daring  enough 
to  attempt  a  new  thing,  and  who  see  fresh 
possibilities  in  every  new  situation.  But  the 
majority  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  are 
elderly  and  conservative,  and  home  to  them 
has  always  been  associated  with  the  little 
dark  hovel  in  a  narrow,  sordid  street,  with  its 
worn  and  smelly  stone  sink,  and  drooping  old 
fire  grate,  and  its  awkward  steep  steps  and 
creepy  damp  cellar. 

The  noise  of  the  traffic,  the  loud  conver¬ 
sation  of  neighbours,  the  familiar  passers-by 
calling  a  word  of  greeting  through  the  open 
door,  the  jovial  milkman  who  walks  right  in, 
these  mean  life  to  them. 

Should  they  need  a  guide  to  take  them  any¬ 
where,  there  are  those  about  them  who  have 
known  them  for  years  and  have  noted  with 
sympathy  their  failing  powers,  who  are  ready 
to  do  them  a  service.  Married  sons  and 
daughters,  brothers,  sisters  and  cousins  are 
all  in  the  neighbourhood  and  within  call  for 
emergencies. 

And  all  this  must  be  left.  New  interests, 
new  contacts  must  be  made.  Ihis  con¬ 
stitutes  a  call  to  much  thought  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Visitor.  Those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  planning  of  districts  should 
allow  for  extra  time  and  energy  which  must 
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be  given  by  those  whose  area  includes  a 
Housing  Estate.  There  is  more  ground  to  be 
covered,  and  more  individual  regular  atten¬ 
tion  needed. 

Preparation  for  the  upheaval  should  be 
made  some  time  before  the  removal.  If 
possible,  a  blind  person  should  be  taken  to 
visit  the  Estate  or  someone  already  removed 
should  be  asked  to  call  and  tell  them  of  all  the 
advantages  of  a  modern  home  and  its 
equipment.  Financial  provision  should  be 
made  beforehand  for  general  removal  ex¬ 
penses  and  new  furnishing,  and  some  little 
excitement  can  be  worked  up  in  the  purchase, 
by  degrees,  of  floor  coverings  and  curtains. 

Here  also  is  an  opportunity  to  gently 
persuade  the  elderly  hoarder  of  seeming 
rubbish  to  make  a  general  clearance.  But 
there  is  a  need  for  discretion  in  this  matter, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  certain  peculiar  trea¬ 
sures  from  one  home  to  another  may  mean 
a  great  deal  in  creating  a  familiar  homely 
atmosphere. 

Housing  Departments  may  be  found 
willing  to  respond  to  requests  from  a  Home 
Visitor  to  place  blind  people  within  easy 
reach  of  some  old  neighbour  or  relative,  or 
conveniently  near  a  ’bus  or  tram  stop. 
Houses  and  gardens  planned  for  sighted 
people  may  present  difficulties  for  the  blind. 
An  awkward  step  in  the  garden  with  no 
guiding  rail,  or  supporting  post,  or  a  ban¬ 
nister  rail  that  starts  at  the  bottom  instead 
of  the  top  of  the  first  downward  step  ;  de¬ 
tails  like  these  may  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  humane  official  behind  the  machine, 
and  something  may  be  done  about  it. 

The  advantages  and  equipment  of  the 
modern  house  or  flat  are  not  immediately 
appreciated  by  everyone,  and  some  gentle 
education  is  needed.  The  bath  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  the  wash  basin  as  an 
unnecessary  appendage  when  the  kitchen 
sink  will  do,  and  electric  radiators  and  gas 
pokers  are  positively  feared.  Then  there  is 
the  hot  water  system,  the  use  of  dampers, 
and  the  necessary  economy  in  coal,  and  a 
number  of  other  things  that  need  explana¬ 
tion.  A  fireguard  becomes  a  necessity  for 
old  people  living  alone,  since  the  place  is  un¬ 
familiar,  and  the  old  landmarks  are  gone. 
Confusion  also  arises  because  of  the  great 
number  of  doors  and  some  help  may  be 
needed  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 


In  those  cases  where  blind  people  live 
alone  it  is  essential  that  some  neighbour  be 
found  who  will  look  in  constantly  and  give 
an  eye  to  their  welfare  and  comfort.  Some 
arrangement  for  a  weekly  “  clean-up  ”  by  a 
shared  charlady  may  also  be  necessary. 

Many  slum  dwellers  have  been  accustomed 
to  do  their  shopping  in  small  instalments  and 
at  odd  moments  through  the  week.  This 
has  become  easy  because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  little  corner  shop.  Some  very  tactful 
guidance  will  help  them  to  place  weekly 
grocery  orders  and  to  lay  in  stores  for  longer 
periods,  and  think  of  their  needs  before  the 
cupboard  becomes  bare. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  en¬ 
couraging  totally  blind  people  to  live  alone 
in  the  isolation  of  a  new  home  on  a  Housing 
Estate.  Some  feel  that  this  is  the  time  to 
persuade  the  old  folks  to  give  up  their  little 
homes  and  go  to  relatives  or  into  an  Institu¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  generalise  in  this 
matter.  I  know  of  totally  blind  people  who 
are  better  able  to  keep  a  home  clean  and 
comfortable,  because  of  their  high  standards 
and  general  ability,  than  those  who  have 
their  sight  but  make  no  effort.  To  deprive 
anyone  of  their  home  is  to  take  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  unless  the  circumstances  are 
impossible  to  overcome,  or  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  incapable  of  looking  after  themselves, 
my  own  feeling  is  that  the  decision  should  be 
left  to  them. 

An  ideal  arrangement  would  be  for  the 
local  Blind  Authority  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Housing  Committee  for  the 
setting  apart  of  a  block  of  flats  on  every 
suitable  Estate,  these  to  contain  a  number  of 
small  sitting  rooms  with  bed  recesses  and 
gas  ring  for  simple  cooking  if  desired.  Baths 
and  lavatories  would  be  attached  to  each 
block,  and  there  would  be  a  caretaker  living 
on  the  premises  to  do  the  necessary  cooking 
and  cleaning.  Each  person  would  then 
retain  their  own  hearth-stone  and  would 
remain  "  lord  ”  of  their  own  kettle  and 
frying-pan  if  they  wished,  but  a  common 
room  would  provide  for  common  meals  and 
social  intercourse  for  those  who  preferred  it. 

The  purchase  by  the  local  Blind  Authority 
of  two  or  three  invalid  chairs  available  for 
hire,  or  on  loan,  to  blind  people  is  an  excellent 
investment.  The  elderly  and  infirm  can 
then  be  wheeled  out  in  the  summer,  to  parks 
and  old  men’s  shelters,  and  favourite  seats 
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where  old  folk  congregate  and  talk,  and  in 
addition  to  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air,  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  friends  and  to 
associate  themselves  with  a  group.  It  also 
helps  the  housewife  at  home  to  be  free  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

Now  about  gardens.  It  is  a  temptation  to 
say  rude  things  about  people  in  authority 
who  expect  elderly  people,  blind,  crippled 
with  rheumatism,  to  dig  up,  weed,  plant  out 
and  kefep  tidy  a  garden  of  a  size  that  needs 
a  young  enthusiast  with  all  his  powers. 
There  are  enlightened  Housing  Committees  in 
the  country  which  undertake  to  keep  plots 
tidy  for  those  who  are  unable  to  look  after 
them,  but  on  many  Estates  the  old  folk  are 
compelled,  as  a  minimum,  to  keep  their 
garden  tidy  and  free  from  weeds.  A  visitor 
may  be  able  to  find  some  neighbour  or  rela¬ 
tive  of  a  blind  person  who  will  take  over  the 
garden  and  make  use  of  the  produce.  Allot¬ 
ment  Associations  helping  the  unemployed 
might  be  willing  to  co-operate,  or  this  might 
be  an  avenue  for  voluntary  national  service 
for  members  of  social  organisations. 

The  more  active  amongst  the  blind  should 
be  helped  and  encouraged  to  keep  up  a  little 
bit  of  flower  and  vegetable  garden  them¬ 
selves.  Plants,  cuttings  and  seeds  will  be 
gladly  given  by  amateur  gardeners  in  the 
suburbs,  and  blind  people  and  their  friends 
may  be  glad  to  exchange  plants  and  cuttings 
amongst  themselves,  provided  that  someone 
with  a  knowledge  of  gardening  is  present  to 
name  the  plants  and  give  information  about 
their  planting.  This  can  be  done  through 
the  Social  Centre.  A  potato  growing  com¬ 
petition,  or  an  occasional  little  show  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  or  the  organisation  of 
an  annual  garden  competition  with  advice 
and  criticism  given  on  the  spot  by  an  expert 
will  all  help  to  stimulate  interest.  Surplus 
flowers  and  vegetables  may  be  given  from 
time  to  time  by  the  blind  with  gardens  to 
those  living  in  cities  without  gardens. 

This  brings  us  on  to  the  need  for  a  Social 
Centre  on  a  Housing  Estate.  This  is  the 
opportunity  for  those  who  can  get  about  to 
form  new  associations  and  to  share  their 
experiences  of  the  new  life  with  others 
similarly  placed.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
form  a  Social  Centre  all  at  once,  but  if  some¬ 
one  with  a  good  wireless  set  will  lend  their 
room,  a  listening-in  group  with  a  cup  of  tea 
sandwiched  in  is  a  good  means  of  getting  a 
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few  people  together,  and  suitable  sighted 
people  may  be  glad  to  join  and  these  will  be 
useful  as  guides  and  helpers  in  later  develop¬ 
ments.  A  Social  Centre  on  a  Housing 
Estate  has  special  significance.  It  has  the 
local  touch,  and  may  call  forth  a  sense  of 
local  citizenship,  and  healthy  local  pride. 
Social  organisations  such  as  Women’s  In¬ 
stitutes,  Boys  and  Girls’  Clubs,  branches  of 
the  British  Legion,  Churches,  Co-operative 
Guilds  and  the  like  may  be  found  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  local  blind  group  by  pro¬ 
viding  guides,  giving  concerts,  raising  funds 
for  summer  trips  and  Christmas  parties,  and 
helping  in  small  personal  ways. 

It  is  equally  important  to  help  members  of 
the  blind  community  to  exercise  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  to  find  outlets  for  them  to 
give  service  to  others.  One  may  serve  on 
a  Tenants’  Committee,  another  teach  some 
craft  at  a  Community  Centre.  Others  may 
make  rugs  and  baskets  for  local  sales  to  raise 
funds  for  District  Nurses,  or  they  may  knit 
for  the  Babies  Welcome. 

A  visitor  on  a  Housing  Estate  will  be  able 
to  work  more  effectively  if  she  keeps  in  touch 
with  other  Social  Workers,  such  as  Health 
Visitors,  Probation  Officers,  Relieving 
Officers,  and  with  Scouts,  Guides,  etc.,  while 
friendly  relationships  with  the  local  post¬ 
master  may  also  prove  useful  . 

Finally,  may  I  express  what  a  number  of 
those  listening  must  have  been  thinking 
during  the  reading  of  this  paper — that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  visitor  with  over  100  cases 
to  do  all  this.  Of  course  it  is. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  answered  the 
Typical  Cases  questions  in  your  Professional 
Knowledge  paper,  what  great  and  wonderful 
things  you  proposed  to  do  for  the  unfortunate 
people  so  well  described  by  the  examiner  ? 
Your  answer  may  have  got  full  marks,  but 
when  you  met  that  problem  later,  on  your 
district,  you  found  that  you  could  not  do  just 
everything  that  you  had  yourself  proposed. 
We  cannot  work  to  a  set  scheme  or  to  a  plan 
or  formula  set  out  in  a  handbook,  for  we  are 
all  dealing  with  human  material,  and  our 
theories  must  be  held  loosely.  We  may  have 
knowledge  enough  to  get  honours  in  all 
subjects,  but  unless  we  are  able  to  apply  our 
own  sanctified  common  sense  to  each  pro¬ 
blem  as  it  arises,  and  to  give  our  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy  to  each  person  who 
calls  for  our  service,  “It  profiteth  nothing.” 
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“  THE  BLIND  MAN’S  FOG  ” 

By  BEN  PURSE 


THE  exceptionally  difficult  weather 
we  have  been  experiencing  of  late 
in"  the  South  of  England  has  been 
the  occasion  for  much  perturbation 
among  non-seeing  people.  It  is  easy  to 
philosophise  and  to  make  light  of  difficulties 
that  arise  in  our  everyday  lives,  but  when 
we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  such  as 
that  which  we  have  been  experiencing 
recently  in  London  mere  philosophising  does 
not  bring  much  consolation.  A  friend  of  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  weather  conditions  we 
are  describing  as  “  the  blind  man’s  fog,” 
and  this  is  veritably  the  most  appropriate 
description  of  the  climatic  conditions  which 
persisted  in  London  and  the  Home  Counties 
prior  to  and  throughout  the  Christmas 
Season. 

At  one  time  or  another  we  have  all  met 
the  forceful,  bellicose  blind  man  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  pretensions,  can  overcome 
weather  difficulties,  no  matter  how  com¬ 
plicated  the  geographical  situation  may  be, 
and  no  matter  how  severely  the  Clerk  of  the 
Weather  may  impose  his  will  upon  us.  He 
will  rise  triumphant  over  all  obstacles,  for 
is  he  not  the  persona  grata  in  any  given 
situation?  The  type  of  man  we  envisage 
knows  no  fear  and  has  never  been  frustrated 
by  difficulties.  But  such  an  one  is  more  of 
a  legend  than  of  a  reality,  and  although  we 
have  frequently  heard  of  the  type,  we  have 
never  yet  met  him  in  flesh  and  blood.  Nor 
have  we  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
his  conquest  of  the  elements. 

It  is  one’s  common  experience  in  excep¬ 
tional  times  such  as  those  of  which  we  are 
now  writing  to  find  that  in  making  one’s  way 
to  the  office  or  workshop  where  the  duties  of 
the  day  have  to  be  performed  the  blanketing 
of  the  earth  in  snow  and  ice  most  effectually 
blots  out  all  those  landmarks  which  the 
blind  pedestrian  learns  to  recognise  so  well. 
The  sounds  that  have  hitherto  been  the 
commonly  accepted  experiences  of  everyday 
life  have  all,  for  the  time  being,  disappeared, 
and  so  somehow  we  must  proceed  by  faith 
rather  than  by  the  signs  and  sounds  which 
we  were  accustomed  only  a  few  hours  before 


to  recognise  as  a  veritable  part  of  our 
equipment.  The  use  of  the  guide  dog  can 
only  be  partially  successful,  because  the 
owner,  who  must  give  direction  and  maintain 
control,  is  confronted  with  a  geographical 
situation  which  he  could  not  have  con¬ 
templated  over-night ;  nor  will  the  use  of 
the  white  stick  rescue  us  from  our  difficulties, 
for  it  only  affords  a  very  partial  measure  of 
protection  in  the  circumstances  we  are  now 
envisaging.  It  is  no  uncommon  experience 
among  those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to 
travelling  alone  to  find  ourselves  completely 
bewildered  and  our  movements  rendered 
quite  unavailing  by  the  thick  blankets  of 
snow  which  have  been  covering  the  ground 
for  the  past  week  or  so.  Mere  philosophising 
will  not  enable  us  to  cover  the  three  or  more 
miles  which  lie  between  us  and  the  railway 
station  we  are  desirous  of  reaching,  and 
reluctantly  we  have  to  admit  that  this 
“  blind  man’s  fog  ”  makes  us  realise  how 
dependent  we  are  upon  the  services  of  others, 
although  we  may  not  have  to  utilise  those 
services  save  on  very  rare  occasions. 

But  that  self-assertive  blind  man  of  whom 
we  have  spoken — he  has  conquered  all  the 
difficulties  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
here,  although  that  conquest  has  been 
achieved  in  the_realms  of  imagination  rather 
than  in  the  region  of  reality.  He  forcefully 
reminds  us  of  yet  another  type  that  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  flesh,  this 
other  self-assertive,  truculent  type  who 
appears  to  think  that  the  weight  and  volume 
of  his  voice  determines  the  quality  of  any 
argument  he  may  be  pursuing  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  he  loves  so  well.  It  is  a  per¬ 
tinent  illustration  of  the  old  adage  which 
says  "  the  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest 
sound.”  Or  perhaps  Goldsmith  puts  the 
matter  more  conclusively  when  he  says, 
“  and  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder 
grew,  that  one  small  head  could  carry  all 
he  knew.”  But  even  the  man  with  the 
strident  voice,  irrepressible  as  he  so  often  is, 
has  been  no  match  for  the  elements  of  late. 
For  the  other  day  his  prototype,  after  many 
vain  contrivings,  had  to  call  for  assistance  ; 
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a  friendly  voice  replied,"  No,  my  friend,  this 
is  not  the  Roxborough  Hotel,  this  is  the 
General  Post  Office,"  and  the  friendly 
pedestrian  escorted  him  to  his  own  home. 
The  strident  voice  was  subdued  and  the 
bellicose  manner  no  longer  persisted,  for  our 
mutual  friend  had  been  made  to  realise  that 
there  are  occasions  upon  which  a  little 
genuine  help,  unobtrusively  given,  tends  to 
sweeten  life,  compelling  us  to  realise  that 
we  are  very  human,  after  all,  by  reason  of 
the  limitations  that  are  imposed  upon  us. 

But  the  inhospitable  weather  conditions 
persist  and  we  can  only  reflect  complacently 
“  that  though  the  rain  is  on  the  river,  the 
sun  is  on  the  hill." 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of : — 

Mr.  William  J.  Smith,  who  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Henry  Wade  Deacon,  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
Liverpool,  after  being  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  some  years.  Mr.  Smith  was  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Liverpool  Rotary 
Club,  and  at  one  time  its  President  ;  until  re¬ 
cently  he  was  honorary  treasurer  of  the 
Liverpool  Nursery  Home  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Dispen¬ 
saries. 

Sir  Walter  Raine,  formerly  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Sunderland.  “  There  was,"  said  the 
Chairman  of  the  River  Wear  Commissioners 
in  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  “  no  form  of 
public  work  which  Sir  Walter  had  not  done, 
and  there  is  no  public  work  with  which  he 
was  connected  on  which  he  has  not  left  his 
mark.” 

Major  John  Roberts,  of  Bangor,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North  Wales  Society  for  the 
Blind.  Major  Roberts  served  as  Mayor  of 
Bangor  from  1926-28,  and  had  been  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council’s  Health  Committee. 
For  some  years  he  had  been  in  failing  health, 
but  carried  on  his  public  duties  courageously 
in  face  of  this  handicap. 

William  D.  Craufurd,  of  Hastings,  who 
since  his  retirement  in  1919  has  worked 
devotedly  in  a  voluntary  capacity  at  the 


National  Institute’s  Convalescent  and  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  reading  the  daily  papers  to  the 
residents,  and  undertaking  for  them  all  their 
private  correspondence  in  a  way  that  com¬ 
pletely  won  their  confidence.  He  arranged 
weekly  concerts  for  the  guests  throughout 
the  winter.  A  blind  visitor,  addressing  him 
as  St.  Nicholas  of  Bannow,  wrote  verses 
which  express  something  of  the  affection  felt 
for  him  : — 

“  If  I  were  King  of  England, 

My  greatest  joy  would  be 
In  my  coming  Birthday  Honours 
To  give  the  palm  to  thee  .  .  . 

I’d  create  a  brand-new  Order, 

The  first  one  of  its  kind, 

And  make  thee  Grand  Commander 
Of  my  Service  to  the  Blind." 

Mrs.  Watkins,  a  blind  centenarian  of 
Newport,  who  lost  her  sight  owing  to  an 
accident  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  In 
spite  of  her  blindness  her  general  health  con¬ 
tinued  excellent,  and  she  was  able  to  receive 
many  visitors  on  her  hundredth  birthday. 

PERSONALIA 

Further  to  the  lists  given  in  The  New 
Beacon,  15th  March,  15th  July  and  15th 
September,  1938,  of  members  appointed  to 
the  new  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  following  have 
been  elected  to  serve  on  the  Council  : — 
Group  A  (Regional  Bodies). 

Representatives  of  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  Regional  Council  for  the  Blind  : 
Alderman  Sir  Herbert  Hiles,  J.P., 
M.B.E. 

Councillor  Hugh  Parry. 

Councillor  Mrs.  Doris  Oates. 

Mr.  Brinley  Williams. 

Group  C  (Agencies  for  the  Blind  and 
National  Bodies). 

Representative  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  : — 
Miss  Hilda  Bradficld. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Nugee,  who  lost  his  sight 
in  the  Great  War,  was  recently  inducted  to 
the  living  of  Eckington,  in  succession  to 
Canon  W.  R.  Hewson.  Mr.  Nugee  was 
formerly  at  Little  Houghton. 
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The  New  Year  Honours  list  includes  among 
those  awarded  the  O.B.E.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Jabez  Lewis  Carnegie,  President  of 
the  Royal  Victoria  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Victoria. 

*  *  * 

Miss  A.  M.  Vincent  has  been  awarded 
the  medal  of  merit  of  the  Girl  Guides  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  work  among  blind  Rangers  in 
Johannesburg  ;  the  award  was  presented  by 
Princess  Alice  of  Athlone  at  Kensington 
Palace. 

H*  'i' 

Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger,  Professor  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School,  has  been  awarded  the  Leslie 
Dana  Gold  Medal,  for  “  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
conservation  of  vision  ”  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Miss  C.  A.  Hawkins,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  in  charge  of  the  retail  department 
of  the  Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  has  been  working  for  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  fifty-two  years,  has  recently 
retired. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Blindness  and  Illiteracy. 

Sir, — Even  if  Professor  Haldane  were 
correct,  and  the  people  in  England  under  the 
age  of  forty  who  could  not  read  were  “  almost 
all  either  blind  or  mental  defectives,”  I 
should  consider  his  statement  an  unhappy 
one,  in  that  it  suggests  to  the  uninformed 
some  affinity  between  blindness  and  mental 
defect. 

But,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  for 
over  forty  years  the  elementary  education  of 
the  blind  has  been  compulsory,  is  there  any 
ground  for  thinking  that,  as  Dr.  Whitfield 
suggests,  Professor  Haldane  is  justified  by  the 
facts  ?  There  are  to-day  11,158  blind  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  under  40,  of  whom  we 
can  disregard  195  who  are  under  5  years  of 
age.  Of  these  3,026  are  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21,  and  only  a  negligible  number  of 
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them  lost  their  sight  after  compulsory  school 
age.  In  1923-24  there  were  4,290  in  the 
5-21  age  group,  almost  all  of  whom  must 
now  be  in  the  over  21  group,  so  that  our 
likely  illiterates  are  further  reduced  to  3,647, 
or  33  per  cent,  of  the  under  forty  population. 
From  this  figure  must  be  deducted  a  sub¬ 
stantial,  but  unknown  number,  who  have 
lost  their  sight  after  the  age  of  21,  and  have 
been  taught  Braille  or  Moon  either  in  classes 
arranged  at  training  centres  or  through  the 
home  teachers. 

And  what  of  the  remainder  ?  Practically 
all  will  have  learned  to  read  print  in  their 
youth,  so  that  even  if  they  have  not  yet 
learned  Braille  or  Moon,  they  can  hardly  be 
termed  illiterate. 

Yours,  etc., 

The  Reviewer. 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  Class. 

Sir, — I  am  very  much  intrigued  by  Mr. 
Copland’s  side-light  on  my  character  in  your 
December  issue.  An  adequate  reply  would, 
I  fear,  take  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
space.  May  I,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
the  following  observations  ? 

1.  Now  that  Mr.  Copland  has  replied  to 
my  letter  in  November’s  New  Beacon,  he 
may  possibly  find  sufficient  leisure  to  read  it. 

2.  The  task  of  a  research  committee, 
such  as  the  one  responsible  for  the  Report 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  is  to  ascertain 
facts  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  deductions 
from  them  ;  it  is  not  to  be  propagandist. 

3.  The  Committee  in  question  included 
a  number  of  experienced  blind  persons,  and 
called  many  blind  witnesses. 

4.  Like  Mr.  Copland,  I  too  possess  what 
he  calls  the  Object  Sense.  That  is  largely 
why  I  am  so  sceptical  about  its  existence. 

5.  Mr.  Copland  is  evidently  so  troubled 
by  points  of  view  which  have  never  been 
held  that  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
he  is  not  a  blood  relation  of  the  gentleman 
who  on  his  death-bed  said  to  his  sorrowing 
family,  “  My  children,  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  my  time,  but  most  of  it 
never  happened.” 

Yours,  etc., 

Ernest  Whitfield. 
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RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Directory  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  1938. 

Workers  for  the  blind  everywhere  should 
welcome  the  new  edition  of  the  Directory  of 
Agencies,  published  jointly  by  Gardner’s 
Trust  for  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  obtainable 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i,  price  2s.  It  is  compiled 
on  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  the  last 
two  editions,  but  there  is  one  valuable 
addition,  in  the  form  of  a  table  of  Homes 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  with  details  as  to  type 
of  case  admitted,  number  of  beds,  fees  pay¬ 
able  and  information  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
deaf-blind  cases.  The  map  on  the  inner 
cover  of  the  Directory  shows  the  areas 
covered  by  the  four  Regional  Bodies. 

More  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since 
Gardner’s  Trust  first  published  its  Informa¬ 
tion  with  Regard  to  Institutions,  Societies  and 
Classes  for  the  Blind,  of  which  the  present 
Directory  is  in  the  direct  line  of  descent. 
It  is  therefore  with  a  shock  of  surprise  that 
one  frequently  finds  that  workers  for  the 
blind  to-day  are  often  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  a  publication  which,  in  the 
small  compass  of  some  150  pages,  can  give 
them  the  information  they  need  on  the 
main  activities  of  every  society  for  the  blind 
in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Northern 
Ireland  and  Eire,  details  of  many  societies 
in  the  British  Empire  and  abroad,  and 
much  beside,  including  particulars  of  Braille 
and  Moon  publications,  up-to-date  statistics 
of  blindness,  addresses  of  schools  for  the 
partially  sighted,  and  postal  regulations  for 
embossed  literature  and  articles  for  the 
blind. 

American  Legislation  (or  the  Blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  advance 
reports  concerning  legislation  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  1939  sessions  of  State  Legis¬ 
latures  ;  further  issues  are  to  be  published 
fortnightly  from  January  15th  to  May  or 
June.  Some  of  the  proposed  enactments  are 
as  follows : — 
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North  Carolina.  A  law  to  prevent  street¬ 
begging  by  the  blind. 

South  Carolina,  Pennsylvannia.  Legisla¬ 
tion  to  combat  infantile  ophthalmia. 

Massachusetts.  Provision  of  free  spectacles 
for  necessitous  school  children. 

West  Virginia.  Prevention  of  blindness 
measures,  with  special  relation  to  treatment 
of  trachoma. 

Ohio.  Purchasing  of  blind-made  products 
to  be  made  mandatory  on  state,  county  and 
municipal  political  units. 

Somewhat  similar  enactments  are  to  be 
brought  forward  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Utah. 

South  Dakota,  Arizona,  Ohio,  Utah.  Im 
proved  provision  for  the  unemployable- 
blind. 

Chorleywood  College  Magazine,  1937-38. 

This  issue  of  the  Magazine  has  been 
printed  on  the  College  Gestetner,  and  those 
responsible  deserve  congratulation  on  its 
excellent  appearance.  The  magazine  con¬ 
forms  to  the  general  type  of  School  and  Col¬ 
lege  publications,  with  its  Editorial,  Reports 
on  the  activities  of  various  School  Societies, 
News  of  Old  Girls,  Examination  successes, 
original  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
(less  usual)  an  original  piano  composition. 

One  of  the  most  “  alive  ”  of  the  College 
organisations  is  its  Literary  and  Debating 
Society,  whose  programme  for  the  year 
seems  to  have  been  full  of  good  things, 
including  a  talk  on  Bernard  Shaw  by  some¬ 
one  who  knows  the  great  man  personally,  a 
talk  on  Egyptology  by  a  member  of  the 
school  staff  newly  returned  from  Egypt,  a 
Spelling  Bee,  and  a  debate  on  the  highly 
debatable  thesis  that  England  “  will  be  a 
happier  place  in  i960.” 

Of  the  original  contributions,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  the  account  of  how 
Chorleywood  viewed  the  Northern  Lights 
display  last  January,  and  the  most  delight¬ 
fully  written  Joan  Woodcraft’s  “  Thoughts 
on  a  Bridge,”  with  memories  of  listening  to 
the  “  thin  whispers  of  bells,”  ringing  for 
Evensong ;  “  they  belonged  to  the  prac¬ 

tical  commonplace  street  of  the  drab  little 
town  ;  but  part  of  them,  the  part  of  the 
peal  that  wanted  to  say  something,  had 
escaped,  and  came  to  loiter  with  us  out 
here.” 
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A  Better  Blackboard. 

Improving  the  Blackboard,  by  W.  Douglas 
Seymour  (National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology),  price  is.  6d.,  records  a  series 
of  experiments  which  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  of  partially  sighted 
children. 

Blackboards  may  be  used  either  for 
demonstration  purposes  or  as  surfaces  from 
which  the  child  may  copy  ;  it  is  in  the  latter 
case  that  strain  is  likely  to  occur,  owing  to 
the  adaptation  of  pupil  and  retina  required 
as  the  child  looks  alternately  at  white  paper 
with  its  reflection  factor  of  about  85  percent, 
and  the  blackboard  with  a  reflection  factor 
of  10-15  Per  cent.  Changes  in  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  convergence  are  also  required  in  the 
act  of  copying,  but  it  seemed  impracticable 
to  reduce  these,  and  the  experiments  were 
therefore  concentrated  on  an  endeavour  to 
reduce  pupillary  and  retinal  adaptation.  It 
was  decided  to  use  a  board  with  light  surface, 
whose  brightness  would  approximate  to  that 
of  the  white  paper,  and  a  light  primrose- 
yellow  board  was  selected,  dark-blue  lettering 
being  chosen  as  more  easily  read  than  black. 

To  determine  pupil  changes  involved  in 
glancing  from  white  paper  to  blackboard 
measurements  were  taken,  and  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  nearly  20  per 
cent  according  as  the  subject  was  looking  at 
a  white  or  a  black  surface.  Changes  in  pupil 
size  alone  were  not,  however,  in  the  writer’s 
view,  likely  in  themselves  to  constitute  a 
source  of  strain. 

The  description  of  a  laboratory  experiment 
follows,  in  which  measurements  were  taken 
of  the  time  needed  by  22  adult  persons  to 
read  nonsense  syllables  on  a  yellow  board 
and  on  a  blackboard,  after  they  had  been 
fixating  the  centre  of  a  white  area.  The 
results  were  as  follows :  All  read  more 
rapidly  from  the  yellow  board,  the  average 
difference  between  the  results  being  15.4  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  five  persons  known  to 
have  refractive  defects  the  difference  was 
higher — 23.1  per  cent. 

A  series  of  classroom  experiments  was  also 
carried  out  to  compare  the  speed  of  the 
process  of  copying  by  children,  according  as 
they  copied  from  white  letters  on  a  black¬ 
board,  or  from  dark-blue  letters  on  a  primrose 
coloured  board.  A  test  passage  was  chosen, 
care  being  taken  to  see  that  it  was  com¬ 


prehensive  and  interesting  to  a  group  of 
junior  children  (8-9)  and  to  a  group  of 
seniors  (11-12),  and  three  methods  were 
adopted  : — 

1.  Two  groups  of  over  100  children  each 
were  set  to  copy  letters  for  a  fixed  period  of 
time  (from  six  to  eight  minutes,  according 
to  age).  The  groups  were  of  approximately 
the  same  age  (11  plus  and  12  plus)  and 
educational  attainments.  The  group  that 
copied  from  a  yellow  board  copied  nearly 
10  per  cent,  more  letters  than  that  using  the 
blackboard. 

2.  A  group  of  nearly  200  children  (10  to 
12  years  of  age)  were  set  to  copy  a  passage 
from  the  blackboard  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  then,  starting  afresh,  to  copy  the  same 
passage  from  the  yellow  board  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  experiment  1.  A  second 
comparable  group  started  on  the  yellow,  and 
changed  to  the  black.  Each  group,  owing 
to  increased  familiarity  with  the  passage, 
copied  more  from  the  second  board  than 
from  the  first,  but  the  result  of  the  experiment 
yielded  a  difference  of  over  7.5  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  yellow. 

3.  Here  over  400  children,  aged  between 
8  and  11,  copied  continuously  from  (a)  black, 
(b)  yellow,  ( c )  black,  the  total  time  given  to 
black  equalling  that  given  to  yellow.  The 
result  again  showed  a  percentage  increase 
for  the  yellow  board. 

The  tests  completed,  the  children  were 
asked  to  write  the  colour  of  board  preferred, 
and  64  per  cent,  chose  the  yellow. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  Report  says  that 
the  results  obtained  do  suggest  that  an 
appreciable  saving  of  time,  and  presumably 
also  of  strain,  is  obtained  by  the  substitution 
of  the  light  yellow  board  for  the  ordinary 
blackboard,  and  the  writer  adds  a  note 
(supplemented  by  an  addendum  slip  inserted 
after  the  monograph  went  to  press)  on  the 
practical  point  of  how  such  a  board,  durable, 
and  taking  chalk  easily,  can  be  obtained. 
Many  materials  have  been  tried,  of  which 
glass,  wall  cloth,  and  faience  seem  most 
suitable,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  resurface 
existing  boards  with  primrose  paint.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  duster  used  must  be 
moist.  A  new  type  of  chalk,  known  as  dark 
ultramarine,  has  been  specially  developed  for 
use  on  the  primrose  boards,  and  details  of 
all  these  can  be  obtained  from  dealers  in 
educational  supplies. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Recital  by  Blind  Musicians. — Two  blind 

musicians,  May  Sabeston  Walker  and  David 
Buchan,  joined  forces  in  a  concert  of  songs  and 
piano  music  at  the  Maude  Goodman  Studio, 
Addison  Crescent,  on  12th  December.  Both 
artists  have  proved  their  quality  on  previous 
occasions,  and  their  association  fully  confirmed 
the  reputation  they  have  already  won  for  them¬ 
selves  as  recitalists  and  in  broadcast  pro¬ 
grammes.  Miss  Walker  used  her  light  soprano 
voice  with  a  skill  and  sense  of  colour  that  gave 
attractive  shapeliness  to  the  graceful  outlines  of 
songs  by  Grieg  and  Joseph  Marx.  A  group  of 
her  own  songs  displayed  another  aspect  of  her 
charming  talent. 

Mr.  Buchan’s  versatility  was  sufficiently 
attested  by  his  sympathetic  handling  of  the 
accompaniments,  and  by  the  skill  and  resource 
with  which  he  improvised  on  a  couple  of  un¬ 
promising  themes  suggested  by  members  of  the 
audience.  In  this  fascinating  but  nowadays 
neglected  art,  Mr.  Buchan  is  clearly  an  expert. 
He  gave  a  most  convincing  demonstration  of 
what  can  be  achieved  by  a  player  equipped  with 
the  requisite  qualifications  of  musicianship, 
technique  and  an  alert  and  adventurous  mind. 

Two  Irish  Musicians. — The  Vandeleur  Senior 
Organ  Scholarship  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
of  Music,  Dublin,  has  been  awarded  to  Daniel 
McNulty,  who,  by  his  almost  faultless  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  test  pieces,  secured  97  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  marks  together  with  the  Gold  Medal 
for  candidates  under  28.  He  also  secured  (with 
the  fine  total  of  94  per  cent,  marks)  the 
Academy’s  Scholarship  for  Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point,  Form  and  History. 

The  career  of  this  lad  has  been  a  continuous 
success  since  he  toddled  on  to  the  platform  at 
infant  Pianoforte  Competitions  in  Dublin, 
Belfast  and  Sligo.  Before  he  was  seventeen  he 
had  secured  the  Silver  Cup  and  Gold  Medal  at 
the  Feis  Ceoil  Senior  Organ  Contest. 

Another  Irishman,  Thomas  Gilligan,  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Belfast,  has  obtained  with  honours 
the  diploma  of  Licentiate  of  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music,  and  been  awarded  the  silver  medal  of 
the  school  for  having  obtained  the  second  highest 
marks  in  all  subjects  in  the  British  Isles. 

Court  Grange  Successes. — The  following  piano¬ 
forte  successes  in  the  December  examination  of 
the  Associated  Board  have  been  gained  by  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  Slee,  a  blind  teacher  : — 

Grade  V  (Higher),  N.  Knight  ;  Grade  IV 


(Lower),  R.  Eves;  Grade  III  (Transitional), 
E.  Grigg  ;  Grade  II  (Elementary),  D.  Falking- 
ham,  Betty  Peterson,  Edna  Yates  ;  Grade  I 
(Primary),  G.  Halford,  E.  Whatford ;  Pre¬ 
liminary,  D.  Rusher. 

Successes  in  Grade  II  Theory  were  gained  by 
R.  Eves,  R.  Oliver,  N.  Knight. 

A  Blind  Skittles  Champion. — Mr.  Walter 
Lilley,  Irthlingborough,  who  entered  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Skittles  Handicaps  at  the  Conservative 
Club,  Band  Club,  and  Church  Institute,  won 
them  all  ;  the  most  exciting  game  was  the  final 
at  the  Church  Institute,  when  Mr.  Lilley  was 
told  he  needed  eight  in  the  last  frame  to  win  the 
handicap,  and  succeeded  in  getting  nine,  to  the 
delight  of  the  onlookers. 

“  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  ”  at 
Bristol. — A  performance  of  “  Snow  White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs  ”  in  the  form  of  an  operetta 
was  recently  acted  by  the  blind  pupils  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Industry,  Bristol. 

Blind  Man  as  Organ-Blower. — James  Darring- 
ton  of  Somersham  has  completed  forty  years’ 
service  as  organ-blower  at  the  parish  church,  and 
twenty- five  years  as  winder  of  the  church  clock  ; 
among  his  other  duties  he  numbers  that  of  being 
Town  Crier,  and  it  is  claimed  that  “  there  can 
be  found  no  more  cheerful  soul  in  Somersham 
than  ‘  Blind  Jim.’” 

A  Blind  Boxer. — Andy  Newton,  formerly  the 
world’s  champion  ball  puncher,  who  lost  his 
sight  ten  years  ago,  recently  took  part  in  a 
boxing  tournament  at  Godaiming,  in  aid  of  the 
local  Y.M.C.A.  He  has  been  boxing  since  he 
was  nine,  has  taken  part  in  558  contests  and  only 
been  beaten  43  times.  He  gave  a  display  of 
Indian  club  swinging  at  the  tournament,  and 
afterwards  appeared  in  an  exhibition  bout  of 
three  one-minute  rounds,  when  he  “  found  and 
made  contact  with  his  opponent  with  almost 
every  conceivable  type  of  punch.” 

Blind  Farmer  Wins  a  Prize. — A  blind  farmer, 
Mr.  G.  Simons,  Partney,  Lines.,  won  a  prize 
recently  at  the  Spilsby  Fat  Stock  Show,  in  which 
exhibits  were  of  record  quality. 

Blind  Solicitor  Wins  Case  for  Blind  Client. — 

Mr.  H.  H.  Coldwell,  a  blind  solicitor,  appeared 
recently  at  Barnsley  County  Court  on  behalf  of 
William  Molloy,  a  clay-getter,  blinded  as  the 
result  of  an  explosion,  and  won  his  case. 

Blind  Music  Master’s  Successes. — Mr.  William 

Gibson,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
recent  appointment  as  Professional  Bass  at 
Brompton  Parish  Church,  has  the  following 
successes  to  record  of  past  and  present  pupils  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  : — 

Licentiate  Diploma,  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
(Teacher  of  Singing),  Thomas  Fairbrass. 
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North  London  Musical  Festival 

Lieder  Class — Vernon  Smith  and  Arthur  Gil¬ 
bert  (the  latter  acted  as  accompanist  and  was 
also  judged). 

Folk  Song  Class — Frank  Tanner. 

Vocal  Recitalist — Derek  White. 

Blind  Writer’s  Carol. — A  Christmas  carol, 
the  words  and  music  of  which  are  both  by  Miss 
Barbara  Ross  McIntosh,  whose  literary  work  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  The  New  Beacon, 
was  published  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Scottish  Congregationalist,  and  sung  at  a  Glasgow 
Church  on  Christmas  Day. 

Blind  Baseball  Players. — The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Oakland,  California,  has 
its  own  blind  baseball  team,  which  plays 
“  Sound  Baseball,”  a  game  originated  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  played  with  a  ball  con¬ 
taining  jingles.  The  catcher  is  a  man  with 
sight. 

Blind  Musician’s  Success. — Miss  Lily  Wincey, 
who  has  been  successful  in  gaining  her  L.R.A.M. 
Diploma  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  is  already  well 
known  as  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  in 
Walthamstow  and  is  the  possessor  of  a  fine 
contralto  voice. 

Blind  Dietician. — Many  people  will  welcome 
the  publication  of  an  interesting  handbook  by 
Mr.  Robert  Malton,  the  only  blind  dietician  in 
the  country.  The  handbook,  entitled  Obesity 
and  Reduction,  deals  at  length  with  the  cause  of 
obesity,  and  gives  methods  of  treatment,  includ¬ 
ing  the  most  important,  that  of  diet.  Mr. 
Malton  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health  and  Hygiene,  and  a  holder  of  a 
certificate  from  the  London  School  of  Dietetics. 
For  many  years  he  has  made  a  study  of 
chemistry,  medicine  and  kindred  subjects,  but 
his  present  work  is  written  specifically  for  the  lay 
reader,  who  should  find  it  of  great  assistance  in 
seeking  to  improve  his  health. 

REVIEWS 

REPORTS 

Home 

Accrington  and  District  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
1937-38. 

The  63rd  Annual  Report  explains  that 
prevention  of  blindness  which  the  Committee 
considers  the  most  important  part  of  its 
voluntary  work,  has  been  going  steadily  on. 
December  19th,  1937,  marked  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Social  Centre,  which  seems 


to  have  had  during  the  year  a  varied  prog¬ 
ramme  of  activities  and  to  have  been  so 
popular  that  “  sometimes  one  wondered 
where  one  could  put  everyone  ”  !  Talks  have 
been  given  on  such  diverse  subjects  as 
“  Mary  Pickford  ”  and  “  How  we  Spend 
our  Rates,”  “  Juvenile  Delinquency  ”  and 
“  Love-letters  of  a  Chinese  Lady,”  J.  M. 
Barrie’s  “  Dear  Brutus  ”  and  Lord  Nelson. 
The  report  has  an  attractive  orange-yellow 
cover. 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

This  Annual  Report  explains  that  a 
voluntary  welfare  worker  has  been  added  to 
the  Staff  of  the  Society  to  allow  a  total  of 
405  more  lessons  to  be  given  by  the  home 
teachers  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  have  shown  a 
real  sympathy  towards  the  aspirations  of 
younger  blind  people,  for  the  number  in 
training  at  technical  schools,  or  at  secondary 
schools,  is  a  record  for  the  county — it 
amounts  to  seventeen.  A  seventh  recrea¬ 
tional  centre  has  been  established  at  Bishop’s 
Stortford,  which  welcomes  blind  people  from 
other  counties,  “  and  we  hope  ”  the  report 
says  significantly,  “  that  our  gesture  towards 
co-operation,  though  very  small,  may  not 
be  lost  on  the  blind  world.” 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Torr,  Plymouth, 
1937-38. 

“  Happy  !  I  should  think  I  was,”  said  a 
lonely  blind  woman,  over  80,  who  came  to 
live  at  the  home,  “  I  think  it  is  wonderful.” 
And  the  78th  Annual  Report  gives  the 
impression  that,  on  the  whole,  this  must 
indeed  be  a  very  friendly,  homely  place  for 
old  folk,  with  practically  no  restrictions,  a 
wise  and  kindly  matron  ready  to  serve  at 
any  time,  a  lovely  garden  with  blossoming 
trees  and  primroses  in  spring-time,  and  the 
chance  of  having  a  really  jolly  time  on  all 
such  special  occasions  as  Coronation,  or 
Christmas,  or  when  one  of  the  72  blind  men 
and  women  attain  the  grand  old  age  of 
eighty.  It  is  a  very  brightly  written  and 
pleasing  report  and  should  bring  a  speedy 
response  to  its  special  appeals — for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  its  £1,000  Scheme,  for  car  rides,  and 
for  readers. 

Edinburgh  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind 
to  Read  in  Their  Own  Homes,  1937-38. 

The  79th  Annual  Report  explains  that  of 
the  1,425  blind  persons  who  live  in  Edinburgh 
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and  the  South-East  of  Scotland,  1,137  live 
in  their  own  homes  and  come  under  the  care 
of  the  Society.  A  total  number  of  9,202  visits 
have  been  paid  and  650  lessons  given  by  the 
six  home  teachers,  five  of  whom  *are  blind. 
The  Society’s  library  now  consists  of 
4,705  Braille  and  Moon  volumes,  and  some 
magazines  and  newspapers.  One  of  the  five 
regional  clinics  established  in  Scotland  to 
ensure  a  uniform  standard  of  blindness  is 
condiifcted  for  the  authorities  by  this  Society. 
Examination,  and  in  some  cases,  treatment, 
is  carried  out  by  ophthalmic  surgeons. 
Another  activity  is  the  holding  of  regular 
religious  meetings  on  the  premises  and 
elsewhere.  These  are  well  attended. 

Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1937-38. 

The  73rd  Annual  Report  testifies  to  the 
generosity  of  the  public  in  Cardiff  and 
District  who  have  helped  to  keep  the  blind 
employees  at  work,  for  not  only  has  trade 
revived,  but  a  net  amount  of  £3,852.  15s.  9d. 
has  been  raised,  after  the  deduction  of 
appeal  expenses.  The  workmen  of  Cardiff 
are  specially  thanked,  “  whose  weekly  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
fund.”  Work  for  the  unemployable  blind 
has  also  been  flourishing.  The  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Visiting  Staff  have  paid  no  fewer 
than  7,734  visits  during  the  year,  the 
“  At  Homes  ”  have  been  going  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  handicraft  classes  have 
been  meeting  successfully  on  Wednesday 
afternoons  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
nearly  200  entries  were  secured  for  the 
Annual  Bulb  Competition. 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

The  132nd  Annual  Report  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  the  Institution  founded  133  years 
ago  by  a  blind  man,  Thomas  Tawell,  is  still 
thriving.  Its  value  as  a  technical  training 
centre  for  East  Anglia  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  pupils  are  received  now  from  no 
fewer  than  11  Local  Education  Authorities. 
Special  attention,  it  is  announced,  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  development  of  the  Continuation 
Classes  and  Physical  Training  Classes.  It  is 
noted  that,  in  the  words  of  the  report, 
“  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  the 
corporate  life  of  the  Institution.”  There  is 
a  company  of  Girl  Rangers,  wireless  instal¬ 
lation  throughout  the  Institution,  type¬ 
writing  classes,  concerts,  walks,  visits  to  the 
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theatre,  specially  adapted  indoor  games, 
football  and  swimming.  And,  too,  the 
Institution  boasts  a  Listening  Group. 

Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead. 

It  is  good  to  learn  from  the  Report  for 
1 937-38  that  none  of  the  benefits  to  the  blind 
have  been  curtailed  in  spite  of  a  reduction 
in  voluntary  subscriptions,  due  to  increased 
taxation  and  the  threat  of  war.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  school  buildings  increases  yearly  and 
two  heavy  items  in  the  year’s  account  were 
incurred  in  the  extensive  repairs  to  stone¬ 
work  and  roof.  During  the  year  27  blind 
trainees  have  passed  out  of  the  School,  the 
majority  to  earn  their  living ;  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  in  the  Machine-Knitting 
Workshops  has  “  surpassed  that  of  previous 
years,”  the  Home  Residents  in  the  Women’s 
Home  have  been  “  happy  with  the  interest 
of  their  pastime  occupations  and  their  Girl 
Guides  Company  ”  and  the  Blind-deaf 
department  “  continues  its  exhibition  of 
great  skill  and  patience.” 

The  Blind  Employment  Factory  has  been 
able  to  give  continuous  employment  to 
134  blind  men  at  a  guaranteed  minimum 
wage,  and  in  spite  of  a  slight  decrease  in 
sales,  the  loss  on  trading  has  been  decreased 
by  nearly  £1,300. 

Empire. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1937-8  shows  that  the 
Institute  has  now  entered  upon  its  twenty- 
first  year  of  service,  and  the  Managing 
Director  in  his  statement  on  the  year’s  work 
claims  that  an  important  milestone  has 
been  passed,  and  a  new  era  entered  upon, 
“  during  which  we  can  expect  expansion  and 
development  not  encompassed  in  our  earlier 
dreams.” 

During  the  year  the  machinery  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  blind  of  Canada  with  State  pen¬ 
sions  came  into  operation,  and  to-day  2,000 
blind  persons  over  40  receive  20  dollars  a 
month.  The  natural  effect  of  the  new  Act  has 
been  to  swell  the  register  of  the  notified 
blind  and  so  to  widen  the  scope  of  the 
Institute’s  work  in  relation  to  unemploy¬ 
ables. 

The  ophthalmological  examination  re¬ 
quired  before  pensions  are  granted  has  pro- 
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vided  the  Institute  with  much  valuable  data 
on  eye  conditions,  which  it  is  hoped  to 
utilise  in  the  development  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  programme  of  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  in  co-operation  with  the  newly  founded 
Canadian  Ophthalmological  Society. 

The  Report  notes  the  valuable  contacts 
achieved  by  the  holding  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  Toronto. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Ceylon. 

The  Report  for  1937  reports  the  success  of 
a  blind  pupil  in  a  Government  examination 
— believed  to  be  the  first  on  record  in  Ceylon 
■ — -a  satisfactory  report  on  all  branches  of  the 
School  by  the  Education  Department’s  In¬ 
spector,  and  the  beginning  of  building  of  a 
Boys’  Industrial  School.  A  copy  of  the 
School  Magazine,  which  has  also  reached  us, 
has  several  pleasantly  written  essays  by  the 
children,  one,  written  by  a  blind  boy  on 
Blindness  and  Deafness,  which  reaches  the 
conclusion,  so  common  among  blind  children, 
that  deafness  is  the  greater  handicap.  “  I 
am  thankful  that  nature  (for  I  was  born 
blind)  has  made  me  blind  instead  of  making 
me  deaf.  I  can  still  hear  the  beautiful 
sounds  made  by  birds.  I  can  enjoy  music 
and  the  Radio.”  In  the  Deaf  Section,  “  Who 
am  I  ?  ”  written  by  a  little  deaf  boy,  is  touch¬ 
ing  in  its  simplicity  : 

“  I  am  a  Deaf  boy. 

I  am  ten  years  old. 

I  am  in  Class  II  B. 

I  like  to  learn. 

My  name  is  Solomon.” 

Foreign. 

Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  Paris. 

The  Report  for  1937-38  records  the  loss  by 
death  of  two  of  the  Association’s  most  valued 
supporters — its  President,  M.  de  Fleuriau, 
and  M.  de  Lapersonne,  whose  name  is 
familiar  in  connection  with  his  work  as  an 
ophthalmologist  and  as  President  of  the 
International  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness. 

A  review  is  given  of  the  Association’s  work 
during  the  year  in  relation  to  sight-saving, 
the  Library  (which  provides  for  students, 
musicians  and  the  general  reader),  the 
Massage  School,  and  the  care  of  the  aged  and 
unemployable  blind.  It  recalls  also  the  great 


work  for  the  French  blind  done  by  Maurice 
de  la  Sizeranne,  and  the  fact  that  public 
honour  has  recently  been  done  to  his  memory 
by  naming  the  road  between  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy 
and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Young 
Blind  the  “  rue  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne.” 

Association  pour  le  Bien  des  Aveugles,  a 
Geneve. 

The  cover  of  the  23rd  Annual  Report  of 
the  Association  for  the  two  years  1936  and 
1937,  is  a  particularly  attractive  one,  showing 
as  it  does  a  woodcut  of  a  blind  man  swinging 
along  the  road,  guided  by  his  Alsatian  dog, 
and  carrying  on  his  back  a  mended  cane 
chair. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Is  given  in  the  Report,  showing  how 
certain  days  of  each  week  are  devoted  to 
certain  activities  ;  some  are  spent  receiving 
and  checking  the  products  of  the  home¬ 
workers,  others  to  the  work  of  the  clothing 
department,  one  to  the  repairs  of  Braille 
books  and  all  the  routine  work  connected 
with  Library  administration,  another  to  the 
distribution  of  volumes  to  readers,  and  yet 
another  to  the  Social  Centre,  where  “  un  the 
modeste  ”  is  provided  for  the  blind  women 
brought  to  the  centre  to  spend  a  pleasant 
afternoon  reading,  knitting  and  talking. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Church  :  '  s.  d. 

16,125  Hunt,  J.  Eric.  Evening  Service  in  D, 

V  .S.  .  .  . .  . .  ..07 

16,124  Nicholson,  S.  H.  Let  Us  with  a  Glad¬ 
some  Mind  ( Anthem),  V.S...  ..  04 

Organ  : 

16.133  Greene,  Maurice.  Two  Trios  (arr.  by 

H.  Wall)  . 04 

16.134  Handel.  Largo  in  E,  from  Concerto 

Grosso  No.  12  (arr.  by  H.  J.  Wood)  o  5 
16,123  Rowley,  Alec.  Three  Quiet  Preludes .  .  o  5 
16,122  Stanford.  Prelude  and  Fugue  No.  2  in 

C  minor,  Op.  193  .  .  .  .  ..05 

Piano  : 

16,195  Arensky.  Basso  Ostinato,  Op.  5,  No.  504 
16,194  Bach.  Adagio,  from  Organ  Toccata  in 

C  major.  No.  1  (arr.  by  Myra  Hess) .  .  04 

16,014  Chopin.  25  Preludes  (Scharwenka 

Edition)  .  .  .  .  . .  ..34 
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16.200  Friml,  R.  The  Firefly,  Selection  . .  09 

16.201  Gershwin,  G.  Lady,  Be  Good  ! 

Selection  . .  . .  .  .  ..07 

16,129  Heykens,  J.  Second  Serenade .  .  ..  04 

16,128  Ketelbey,  A.  W.  In  a  Chinese  Temple- 

Garden,  Oriental  Phantasy  . .  ..05 

16.119  Ouilter,  Roger.  Two  Dances  from 

“  Where  the  Rainbow  Ends  ”  .  .  05 

Dance  : 

16,209  Johnston,  A.  The  Highland  Swing, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..04 

16,208  Lisbona,  E.  and  Stellar,  Y.  Rhythm  in 

the  Alphabet,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  04 

1 6,206''  Strauss,  A.,  and  Dale,  B.  Cinderella 

Sweetheart,  Song-Waltz  . .  ..04 

16,207  Minuet  for  a  Modern  Miss,  Song  Fox- 

Trot  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..04 

Songs  : 

16,121  Brahms.  Das  Madchen  spricht  (The 

Maiden  Speaks),  F  sharp  :  G — D1  .  ..  o  4 
16,135  Gibbs,  Armstrong.  By  a  Bier-Side, 

C  sharp  minor  :  C — E1  .  .  ..04 

16,193  Gurney,  Ivor.  Down  by  the  Salley 

Gardens,  A  flat  :  D — F1  .  .  .  .  04 

16,127  Richards,  D.  The  Bachelor  Ship,  A  : 

Ax — D1  .  ..05 

16.120  Schubert.  A  Son  of  the  Muses,  G  : 

F— G1 . 04 

School  Song  : 

16,126  Gibbs,  Armstrong.  The  Larch  Wood 

( Unison)  . .  .  .  . .  ..04 

Two-Part  Songs  : 

16,131  Bantock.  Once  Upon  a  Time  ( Treble 

Voices)  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16,199  Bantock.  The  China  Mandarin  ( Treble 

Voices)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  0  4 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price,  which  represents 
the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Note.- — All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra  or  in 
Stiff  Covers  at  9 d,  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Biography  and  Autobiography  :  s.  d. 

15,926-15,930  Men,  Women  and  Things,  by  the 

Duke  of  Portland.  5  Vols.  F 389  8  o 

Plutarch’s  Lives,  translated  by  Sir 
Thomas  North  : — 

16,091  Life  of  Timoleon,  The.  F 37  .  .  40 

16,093  Lives  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchi, 

The.  £34 . 3  9 

16,094  Lives  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  The. 

£48 . 5  0 

Fiction  : 

16,024-16,027  Eldorado,  by  the  Baroness 

Orczy.  4  Vols.  F 300  .  .  . .  76 

16,095-16,098  Portrait  of  a  Rebel,  by  Netta 

Syrett.  4  Vols.  F228  . .  .-59 

Foreign  Languages — French  : 

16,244  Early  Stages  in  French,  Term  II, 

Spring,  1939,  by  E.  M.  Stephan. 
Pamphlet  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..13 

16,242  French  for  Sixth  Forms,  Term  II, 

Spring,  1939,  by  Various  Writers. 
Pamphlet  .  .  . .  .  .  ..13 

German  : 

16,239  Early  Stages  in  German,  Term  II, 

Spring,  1959,  by  A.  Hermann  Winter. 
Pamphlet  . .  .  .  . .  ..13 


Per 

16,243  German  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms, 
Term  II,  Spring,  1939,  by  Various 
Writers.  Pamphlet 

Literary  Criticism  : 

16,092  Writers  of  Rome,  The,  by  J.  Wight 
Duff.  F  83 . 

Philosophy  : 

16,068-16,071  Human  Personality  and  its 
Survival  of  Bodily  Death,  by  F.  W. 
H.  Myers.  4  Vols.  £266.  . 

Poetry  and  Drama — Plays  : 

Modern  One-Act  Plays,  Edited  by 
Philip  Wayne,  M.A.  Pamphlets — 

16.174  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  J.  M.  Synge. 

E 15 . 

16.175  The  Storm,  J.  Drinkwater.  £11 

16.176  A  Parting,  Gordon  Bottomley.  EG  .. 

16.177  Smoke-Screens,  Harold  Brighouse.  £18 

16.178  Something  to  Talk  About,  E.  Philpotts. 

£21 

16.179  Love  and  How  to  Cure  It,  T.  Wilder. 

E 12 

16.180  The  Rose  and  the  Cross,  C.  Bax.  Eg.  . 

16.181  Punch  &  Co.,  J.  Galsworthy.  £14 

16.182  The  Miracle  Merchant,  "  Saki,”  H.  H. 

Munro.  £11.. 


Vol. 
s.  d. 

1  3 

8  o 

6  9 


1  6 
1  3 
o  9 

1  9 

2  o 

1  3 
1  o 
1  3 

1  3 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

4,185-90  The  Secret  of  Victorious  Living,  by 

H.  E.  Fosdick.  6  Vols.  Limited  Edition. 
4,229  Twelve  Christmas  Carols,  one  small 
pamphlet,  price  6d.  or  |d.  per  carol. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

NOVEMBER,  1938. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

Augustus,  by  John  Buchan  . .  .  .  .  .  5 

Classics  : 

Virgil-Aeneid,  Book  1.  Ed.  by  J.  Jackson  .  .  2 

English  Literature  : 

Dryden,  J.  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy..  ..  1 

Lahey,  G.  F.  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins . .  .  .  2 

Essays  : 

Blunden,  E.  The  Mind’s  Eye  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Law  : 

Passingham,  B.  Gibson’s  County  Court  Practice  4 

Philosophy  : 

Keyserling,  Count  H.  South  American 
Meditations  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  5 

Samuel,  Lord.  Belief  and  Action  . .  . .  4 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Moorman,  F.  W.  Notes  to  Henry  IV,  Part  I .  .  3 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Watson,  R.  R.  What  is  this  Moslem  World  ? .  .  3 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Barnes,  A.  S.  Christianity  at  Rome  in  the 
Apostolic  Age  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Bezzant,  J.  S.  Aspects  of  Belief.  .  . .  .  .  2 

St.  Augustine.  On  the  Spirit  and  the  Letter. 
(Trans,  by  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson)  .  .  .  .  2 

Books  transferred  from  the  Students’  Library  to  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Vols. 

Abyssinia,  History  of.  A.  H.  M.  Jones  and 
E.  Morris  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  3 

Age  Revealed.  Ed.  S.  Wragg  . .  .  .  .  .  3 
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Adventure.  Sir  J.  Seeley  . .  . .  . .  . .  5 

Ali  the  Lion.  W.  Plomer  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  3 

America  Comes  of  Age.  A.  Siegfried  . .  .  .  5 

Antony.  Lord  Lytton  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  6 

Bird  catcher.  Martin  Armstrong  . .  . .  . .  1 

China,  the  Land  and  the  People.  W.  G.  Dudley 
Buxton  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  , .  4 

Cobbers.  Dr.  T.  Wood  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  4 

Companionable  Books.  G.  Gordon  . .  .  .  1 

Constantine  the  Great.  G.  P.  Baker  . .  . .  5 

Cosimo  I.  C.  Booth  . .  . .  . .  .  .  5 

Everest,  the  Challenge.  Sir  F.  Younghusband  .  .  3 

Fergie  Bey.  Himself  and  some  Friends  . .  . .  4 

Frederick  the  Great.  M.  Goldsmith  . .  . .  2 

Exploration,  History  of.  Sir  P.  Sykes  . .  .  .  6 

Gipsy-Queen  of  Paris.  R.  M.  Wilson  . .  .  .  3 

Greek  Byways.  T.  E.  Glover  . .  . .  .  .  5 

Haroun-al-Raschid.  H.  St.  W.  E.  Philby  .  .  1 

Heart  of  London.  H.  V.  Morton  . .  .  .  .  .  2 

King’s  Daughters.  J.  C.  Sorley  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Laureateship.  E.  R.  Broadus  .  .  . .  .  .  4 

Leopardi.  J.  Origo  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

Lost  Language  of  London.  H.  Bayley  . .  . .  3 

Lyautey,  Marshal.  Andre  Maurois  (Translation) .  .  4 

Magic.  G.  K.  Chesterton  .  .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Men,  Women  and  Books.  A.  Birrell  .  .  . .  2 

Minstrel  Tales.  M.  Start  and  M.  R.  Oakden  . .  3 

Nicholas  II.  Princess  Catherine  Radziwill  .  .  4 

Novels  and  Novelists.  Katherine  Mansfield  .  .  5 

Number  of  Things.  J.  Dixon  Scott  . .  . .  2 

On  Something.  Hilaire  Belloc  . .  .  ,  . .  2 

Oriental  Caravan.  Sirdar  Ikbal  Ali  Shah  .  .  4 

Orinoco,  Country  of.  Lady  D.  Miles  .  .  . .  3 

Politicians  and  the  Press.  Lord  Beaverbrook  . .  1 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.  W.  Stebbing..  ..  ..  6 

Return  to  Laissez-faire.  Sir  E.  Benn  . .  . .  2 

Selected  Prejudices.  H.  J.  Mencken  . .  . .  3 

Sahara,  Magic  Gate  of.  A.  Piccioli  . .  . .  4 

Skin  Game.  J.  Galsworthy  ..  ..  1 

South  Africans.  G.  Millin  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

South  Africa,  Our  Own  People  in.  Lady  Ponsonby  1 
Stanhope,  Lady  Hester.  J.Haslip..  ..  ..  4 

Sun  Yat  Sen.  H.  B.  Restarick  .  .  .  .  . .  2 

This  Our  Country.  R.  Hoare  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Walks  and  Talks.  Sir  A.  Wilson  . .  .  .  .  .  4 

Walks  and  Talks  Abroad.  Sir  A.  Wilson.  .  . .  5 

Thoughts,  Talks  and  Tramps.  Sir  E.  im  Thurm.  .  5 

Walden.  H.  D.  Thoreau  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Wayfarers’  Essays.  T.  A.  Lacey  . .  .  .  . .  3 


NEW  APPARATUS. 

Cases  for  Braille  Shorthand  Machines. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  in  stock  a 
limited  number  of  walnut  cases  of  the  coal-scuttle  type 
which  were  used  for  the  Braille  Shorthand  Writing 
Machines  issued  prior  to  1925,  and  can  now  dispose  of 
these  at  10s.  each.  In  view  of  the  limited  number, 
immediate  application  should  be  made. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Birmingham,  G.  A.  Daphne’s  Fishing. .  ..  3 

Borden,  Mary.  King  of  the  Jews  . .  . .  4 

Bottome,  Phyllis.  Level  Crossing  . .  . .  3 

Cloete,  Stewart.  Turning  Wheels  .  .  .  .  6 

Cole,  Sophie.  Bridge  of  Time  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Delafield,  E.  M.  Nothing  is  Safe  .  .  . .  3 

Dunn,  J.  Allan.  Mesquite  ..  ..  ..  1 

Farnol,  Jeffery.  Crooked  Furrow  .  .  . .  6 

Fitt,  Mary.  Three  Sisters  Flew  Home  . .  3 


Gask,  A.  The  Hidden  Door 
Gillespie,  Susan.  Government  House  . . 
*Grant,  Joan.  Winged  Pharaoh 
Heyer,  Georgette.  Death  in  the  Stocks 
Jacob,  Naomi.  “  That  Wild  Lie  ...” 

Jesse,  F.  Tennyson.  Act  of  God 
Landon,  H.  Pi  Caroon  Resumes  Practice 
Lawford,  Florence.  Bogey  Lane 
Lax,  W.  H.  Mrs.  Benger  Carries  On 
Mason,  A.  E.  W.  Drum 
Moore,  George.  Esther  Waters 
Mottram,  R.  H.  Banquet,  and  Other  Stories 
Peacey,  Seton.  Achievement  of  William  Cargo 
Pedler,  M.  Kindled  Flame 
Penny,  F.  E.  Diamonds . .  . .  . .  Snm 

Pettigrew,  H.  B.  Man  From  Africa 
Remarque,  E.  M.  (Translated  by  A.  W.  Wheen) 
Three  Comrades 

Sharp,  Margery.  Nutmeg  Tree  .  . 

Swan,  Annie  S.  MacLeod’s  Wife 
Swan,  Annie  S.  Road  to  Damascus 
"  Taffrail.”  Second  Officer 
Thomson,  A.  A.  Bijou  Merle  .  . 

Waugh,  Alec.  Jill  Somerset 
Warby,  Marjorie.  Dance  of  the  Marionettes 
Young,  D.  Frances.  Unfinished  Symphony 
Young,  F.  Brett.  Portrait  of  a  Village. . 

My  Funniest  Story  (Various  Authors)  . . 

Miscellaneous  : 


Vols. 

5 
4 
4 
4 

6 

3 

4 
3 

2 
1 
6 

3 

4 
4 

22 
11 


7 

3 
5 

5 

4 
4 

6 

4 

7 

3 

7 


Alington,  C.  A.,  D.D.  Doubts  and  Difficulties. . 
Athol  1,  Duchess  of.  Searchlight  on  Spain 
Barrie,  J.  M.  Greenwood  Hat  . . 

Baskerville,  Geoffrey.  English  Monks  and  the 
Suppression  of  the  Monasteries.  (E.  W. 
Austin  Memorial) 

Bridges,  T.  C.  Adventures  Under  Ground 
Browning,  Ethel.  Health  and  Fitness  . . 

*Chaucer,  Geoffrey.  Pardoner’s  Tale  with  The 
Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale 

Curtis,  Lionel.  Civitas  Dei.  Part  III.  '  (Com¬ 
monwealth  of  God) 

Dower,  K.  Gandar.  Spotted  Lion  .  . 

Forbes,  Rosita.  Forbidden  Road  :  Kabul  to 
Samarkand,  1936 

*Gibbon,  Edward.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Part  II,  Chapters  13-24  .. 

*"  Grey  Owl.”  The  Tree . . 

Harpole,  J.  Leaves  from  a  Surgeon’s  Case  Book 
Heilman,  Lillian.  Children’s  Hour 
Ichukawa,  Haruko.  Introduction  by  W. 

Plomer.  Japanese  Lady  in  Europe,  1931-2. . 
Jones,  E.  Stanley.  Victorious  Living 
Lajtha,  Edgar.  March  of  Japan 
Lucas,  E.  V.  Highways  and  Byways  in  Sussex 
Martindale,  C.  C„  S.J.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Gospel 

*Pianoforte  and  Organ  Tuning,  Articles  on  .* ! 
Priestley,  J.  B.  Time  and  the  Conways 
Radhakrishnan,  S.  Kalki,  or  the  Future  of 
Civilisation 

f  Redwood,  H.  Practical  Prayer 
Roberts,  Cecil.  Gone  Afield 

*  Seton- W atson,  R.  W.  Britain  and  the 

Dictators 

Starr,  Leonora.  Colonel’s  Lady  .  .  ’  * 

Tertis,  Lionel.  Beauty  of  Tone  in  String 
Playing . * 

*Theresa,  St.,  by  Vernon  Johnson.  St.  Teresa 
of  Lisieux 

Williams,  Charles.  Henry  VII 
Williams,  C.,  Edited  by  New  Book  of  English 
Verse 

Juvenile  : 

Brent-Dyer,  E.  Chalet  Girls  at  Camp . . 


2 

5 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

2 

4 

4 

9 

1 

3 
1 

5 

6 

4 
7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

6 
4 

1 

1 

3 

10 

2 
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Hull,  Katherine,  and  Pamela  Whitlock.  The 
Far-Distant  Oxus  . .  .  .  . .  . .  4 

Johns,  Capt.  W.  E.  Biggies  Flies  Again  . .  2 

Grade  I  : 

♦Christie,  Agatha.  Adventure  of  “  The  Western 
Star,”  from  "  Poirot  Investigates  ”  .  .  .  .  1 

Western  Thrillers,  edited  bv  Leo  Margulies  . .  5 

French  : 

Yandell,  B.  Douze  Contes  Faciles  . .  . .  1 

*  Machine-transcribed  Books, 
f  Books  presented  by  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC., 

31st  DECEMBER,  1938. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  1 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonards  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  _ 

(  Applications  for  the  Easter  and  Summer 
Months  can  now  be  received ) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London,  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  _ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 
Grinstead  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

(3  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  2 
(1  application  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  — 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  . .  — 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 
Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  — 


ADVERTISIMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Experienced  Home  Teacher  (certificated)  seeks  post 
in  large  town.  Excellent  testimonials.  Apply  G.I.G., 
c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i. 


Foreman  Basketmaker  Wanted.  —  Experience 
essential.  Superannuation  scheme.  Salary  /130 
per  annum.  Write,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  copy 
testimonials  to  Blind  Institute,  Cardiff. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological 
examination  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has 
collected  important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal 
it  is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary,  N.I.I.P.,  Aldwych  House, 
London  W.C.2,  or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1939. — Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher  with  many  successes  to  his  credit  re¬ 
garding  past  Examinations,  again  offers  comprehensive 
postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge. 
Also  helpful  guidance  generally.  Apply  (enclosing 
stamp)  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 


Liverpool  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 
require  a  Certificated  Female  Home  Teacher.  Salary 
£3  P-w.  to  ^3.  ios.  p.w.  according  to  experience.  The 
person  appointed  will  be  required  to  contribute  to 
Superannuation  Fund.  Apply  immediately  stating 
age,  experience  and  qualifications,  with  copies  of  two 
recent  testimonials,  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Cornwallis  St., 
Liverpool  1,  marking  envelope  “  Home  Teacher.” 


WOLVERHAMPTON,  DUDLEY  AND  DISTRICTS 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home 
Teacher  (sighted).  Salary  ^156  per  annum.  Candidates 
should  be  experienced,  able  to  give  instruction  in  em¬ 
bossed  type,  and  assist  at  Handicraft  and  Social 
Centres,  and  hold  the  Home  Teachers  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Applications,  stating 
age,  qualifications,  and  details  of  experience,  together 
with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  must  be 
received  not  later  than  31st  January,  1939. 

J.  Chamberlain, 

62,  Waterloo  Road,  Supt.  and  Secretary. 

Wolverhampton. 


CLEVELAND  AND  SOUTH  DURHAM  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female  Single 
Sighted  Home  Visitor/Teacher. 

Candidates  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age,  must  be 
in  possession  of  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate,  and  be 
prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  to  which  they  are 
appointed. 

Salary  to  be  at  the  rate  of  /156  per  annum,  plus 
travelling  expenses. 

Further  particulars  and  form  of  application  may  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned,  and  such  applications 
must  be  received  at  the  Institute  not  later  than  27th 
January,  1939. 

Eric  King, 

Newport,  Secretary-Superintendent. 

Middlesbrough. 


SWANSEA  AND  SOUTH  WALES  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 


Appointment  of  Manager. 

The  Committee  of  Management  invite  applications 
for  the  position  of  Manager  from  persons  who  have  had 
actual  experience  in  the  management  of  an  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  the  workshops,  factories,  and  other 
services  connected  therewith,  including  the  marketing 
and  sale  of  goods  manufactured  by  blind  persons. 

The  commencing  salary'  will  be  ^400  per  annum, 
rising  by  Annual  increments  of  ^25  to  ^500. 

Applications  giving  full  particulars  of  experience  and 
qualifications,  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials  and  endorsed  "  Manager,”  should  be 
addressed  to  The  Chairman,  Blind  Institution,  Swansea, 
and  must  be  received  before  12  noon,  31st  January, 
1939- 


T.  J.  Thomas, 

Secretary  and  Accountant. 
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DIGNITY  AND  INDEPENDENCE 

By  EVA  M.  WELLS. 

SPRING-CLEANING  is  always  salutary.  One’s  demesne  may  be  as  immaculate 
as  a  fairy  palace,  yet  the  mere  handling  of  our  goods  gives  us  pleasure  and  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  what  we  possess  or  lack.  There  are  other  regions,  apart  from  the  physical, 
which  profit  from  a  brush-up  occasionally.  There’s  this  question  of  facing  life 
without  the  normal  complement  of  sight.  It  would  be  morbid  to  allow  ourselves  to 
do  this  too  often,  but  we  must,  nevertheless,  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  our  view  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  view  which  we  must  expect  from  others.  I  think  we  can 
safely  say  that  we,  the  blind,  have  now  arrived  at  the  stage  of  development,  as  a  social  group, 
when  this  latter  idea  is  far  more  important  to  us  than  anything  else.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  was  always  the  crux  of  the  discomfort,  but  there  must  have  been,  in  times  past, 
an  overwhelming  balance  on  the  physical  side  covering  that  crux,  as  an  infirm  body  may  enclose 
a  tired  and  all  but  pulseless  heart. 

In  the  days  when  education  was  denied  to  people  unable  to  pay  for  it,  when  the  blind 
member  of  the  family  was  likely  to  become  either  a  beggar  or  a  financial  encumbrance,  life 
must  have  held  tragic  possibilities  for  such.  Yet  we  must  beware  of  the  feeling  of  pity,  for  it  is 
that  so  often  misapplied  salve  under  which  we  grow  so  restive  ourselves.  We  do  not  know 
just  how  people  in  past  centuries  felt.  We  can  only  judge  from  our  own  standpoint  ;  and  from 
that  standpoint  we  must  rejoice  in  our  present  position  in  time.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
future,  except  that  we  shall  help  to  make  it.  Since  this  present  twentieth  century  is  the  period 
of  which  we  must  have  closest  knowledge,  let  us  take  a  thorough  stock  of  our  position. 

What  is  it  that  life  can  offer  to  a  young  person  without  sight  to-day  ?  High  on  the  pile 
of  advantages  stands  a  thoroughly  complete  education.  A  child  of  working-class  parents  may 
have  a  sound  elementary  and  secondary  education  ;  and,  if  his  brains  are  of  good  quality,  he 
may  proceed  through  college  and  university,  taking  as  a  matter  of  course  all  those  subjects — 
music,  dancing,  elocution,  etc. — which  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  sight  are  “  extras.” 
He  may,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  sit  for  any  degree.  All  this  has  been  done  ;  and  each 
year  adds  to  the  list  of  names  of  successful  blind  men  and  women.  Yet  this  very  education 
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would  be  next  to  impossible  without  the 
Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing.  Not 
only  is  the  system  in  existence,  but  it  is 
being  used  to  its  fullest  extent.  One  feels 
that  the  normal  appetite  for  literature  on 
most  subjects  cannot  but  be  satisfied. 
Moreover,  this  mass  of  literature  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all— the  National  Lending  Library, 
the  Students’  Library  and  other  smaller 
concerns  in  England  alone,  see  to  that. 

Thickly  now  come  tumbling  from  our  pile 
of  advantages — cheap  postage,,  sports  clubs, 
wireless,  guide  dogs,  “  talkies,”  telephones 
and  electrical  appliances  in  general.  Some 
of  these  things  benefit  one  kind  of  person, 
some  another,  but  any  one  of  them  is  capable 
of  making  some  blind  person’s  life  fuller. 
And  here  we  are  approaching  the  crux  of 
which  I  spoke  earlier.  I  suppose  the  great 
ambition  of  every  human  soul  is  to  have  a 
well-filled  life — whether  they  realise  it  or  not. 
To  have  to  “  get  through  the  day  somehow  ” 
stands  to  most  as  the  depths  of  misery. 
To  a  person  weak  in  physique,  easily  tired 
and  perhaps  suffering  pain  from  time  to 
time,  this  energetic  desire  for  occupation  is 
not  quite  so  strong.  But  in  the  normal, 
healthy  person,  whose  only  difference  from 
those  about  him  is  a  lack  of  sight,  an  aimless 
existence  is  as  intolerable  a  burden  as  to 
those  with  sight.  In  fact,  in  one  way,  his 
case  may  be  harder,  because  his  thoughts 
provide  his  keenest  sensation  and  he  lacks 
that  one  distraction  which  might  have  come 
to  him  through  his  eyes. 

Now  what  happens  to  our  successful  gradu¬ 
ate,  leaving  his  university,  full  of  honours 
and  ambition  ?  His  mind  and  body  are 
tuned  to  regular  hours  of  wrork  and  relaxation. 
His  heart  is  light  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
has  done  his  best.  His  appetite  is  keen  for  a 
satisfying  job.  And  what  does  he  find  ? 
A  public  opinion  congratulating  him  on  his 
achievement,  and  assisting  him  to  a  suitable 
post  ?  Business  men  inviting  the  profitable 
use  of  his  keen  brain  in  their  concerns  ?  Pro¬ 
fessional  clubs  opening  their  doors  on  easy 
hinges  to  him  ?  No,  not  exactly.  Public 
opinion  says  :  “  Really  now  !  Isn’t  it  marvel¬ 
lous  !  And  he’s  actually  taken  a  B.A.  degree  ! 
But  of  course  it’s  a  gift,  isn’t  it  ?  There  are 
always  compensations,  aren’t  there  ?  Such 
a  good  thing  !  What  ?  Ask  him  to  give  that 
proposed  course  of  lectures,  next  autumn  ? 
Oh,  well,  do  you  think  he  could  manage  it  ? 


You  see,  he’d  have  to  get  here,  and  don’t 
you  think  the  audience  might  be  put  off  by 
his  Braille  notes  and  things  ?  And  then, 
you  know,  he  might  not  be  able  to  hold  their 
attention — some  speakers  depend  so  much  on 
their  eyes  for  holding  attention,  don’t  they  ? 
It  might  look  a  little  odd,  don’t  you  think  ? 
Of  course,  you  couldn’t  tell  him  that,  but 
you  could  put  it  nicely.  I  do  think  he’s  so 
wonderful  !  ” 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
this  matter.  There  is  no  bitterness  in  this 
accusation  of  public  opinion.  All  that  is 
suggested  is  that  the  education  of  public 
opinion  must  be  carried  on  through  the 
proper  channels.  It  has  been  taught  that 
lighter  clothing,  fresh  air  and  oranges  are 
beneficial.  Let  it  be  taught  not  to  waste 
the  money  and  energy  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  training  to  competence  of  its 
fellows  without  sight. 

One  might  suggest  an  “  Occupation  ” 
Bureau  which  should  act  as  liaison  between 
college  and  employment  market,  but  after 
all,  these  methods  are  inclined  to  become 
artificial,  and  are  not  the  real  cure.  What 
the  welfare  institutions  could  ensure  is  that 
nothing  should  emanate  from  them,  either 
in  print  or  orally,  which  would  foster  this 
erroneous  public  opinion.  All  those  appeals 
which  begin,  “  Close  your  eyes,  and  you 
know  how  a  blind  man  feels,”  would  make  a 
fine  foundation  for  a  bonfire.  Why  not  tell 
the  man  in  the  street  the  truth  ?  It  may  be 
less  understandable  to  him,  but  this  is  the  age 
of  things  difficult  to  understand.  Why  not 
tell  him  that  the  blind  man  gets  used  to  being 
without  his  sight :  that  he  doesn’t  break  his 
heart  about  not  seeing  the  sun  rise  every 
morning,  or  the  delicate  gleaming  of  the 
roses  in  the  moonlight  ?  What  wears  him 
down  is  the  loss  of  dignity  and  independence 
which  he  cannot  but  allow  himself  to  feel. 
The  girl,  who  has  faced  fearlessly  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  particular  profession  or  trade 
which  she  has  been  studying,  shrinks  from 
the  kindly  attentions  of  affectionate  relatives 
who  “  must  not  expect  her  ”  to  take  a  normal 
part  in  the  routine  home  duties.  As  I  have 
before  suggested,  it  is  not  that  the  blind 
person  does  not  realise  the  difficulties  of  the 
general  public  in  seeing  his  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  easy  to  realise  that  a  simple  action 
like  making  tea,  or  filling  a  hot-water  bottle, 
which  comes  so  naturally  to  the  person  with 
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sight  because  she  has  watched  others  do  it  their  utmost  to  issue  propaganda  conducive 

so  often,  can  be  quite  as  well  done  without  to  a  proper  attitude  of  the  citizens  with  sight 

sight,  after  a  little  practice.  It  seems  un-  towards  the  citizens  without  ?  Why  not 

kind  to  let  a  fellow-creature  struggle  with  break  into  the  logical  strongholds  of  the 

such  little  jobs,  when  one  could  do  it  so  public  mind  with  the  straight  truth,  as  often 

much  easier  oneself.  So,  for  the  cared-for  as  its  pocket  has  been  broken  into  with  a 

one,  there  are  no  burnt  fingers,  no  splashes  on  false  pity?  So  much  has  been  done  to  fit 

the  floor,  no  conquest,  no  kick  out  of  it  at  all.  the  blind  person  for  a  busy,  useful  life  in  the 

The  colleges,  the  libraries,  do  their  best.  world.  By  all  that  is  sensible,  let  us  not 

Do  the  subsequent  welfare  institutions  do  forget  to  prepare  the  world  to  receive  him. 


HOME  NEWS 


The  Christmas  Wireless  Appeal.— Wireless 
listeners  on  Friday,  February  3rd,  heard  Lord 
Southwood  thank  those  who  responded  to  the 
appeal  made  by  him  on  Christmas  Day  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund.  The 
sum  of  ^33.8oo  was  raised,  the  largest  amount 
ever  received  as  the  result  of  a  broadcast 
appeal  ,  this,  however,  is  by  no  means  all,  as 
owing  to  Lord  Southwood’s  munificent  promise 
to  add  five  shillings  to  every  pound  received, 
the  fund  will  benefit  to  the  extent  of  £42,000. 
In  his  message  of  thanks,  Lord  Southwood  said 
that  the  thousands  of  blind  people  who  were 
without  sets  when  the  appeal  was  launched 
would  now  be  provided  for,  and  many  of  those 
whose  sets  were  out  of  date  would  be  equipped 
with  new  ones  of  the  latest  type. 

Saturday  Morning  Concerts  at  Hampstead.— 
An  orchestral  concert,  arranged  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  three  monthly  concerts  for  children, 
took  place  at  the  Embassy  Theatre,  Hampstead, 
on  February  nth.  The  series  is  being  run  under 
the  auspices  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  in  aid  of  the  School  rebuilding  fund, 
and  the  President,  Sir  Henry  Wood,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Press,  states  that  the  objective  of  the 
concerts  is  to  provide  educational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  music  for  the  children  of  Hampstead. 

Doll  for  the  Queen. — One  of  the  residents  at 
St.  Raphael’s  Home  for  Blind  Ladies,  St.  Albans, 
is  feeling  very  proud.  The  blind  lady,  Miss 
Payne,  is  a  very  skilled  knitter,  and  one  of  her 
chief  delights  is  in  the  dressing  of  dolls.  Just 
before  Christmas  she  sent  along  two  charming 
little  dolls — a  Venetian  lady  and  a  sports  girl— 
to  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind,  who 
submitted  one  to  the  Queen  and  sent  another  as  a 
gift  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  Toy  Fund. 

The  doll  sent  to  the  Queen  was  one  of  a 
number  collected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  Her 


Majesty  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  she 
bought  them  all. 

Holidays  for  Croydon  Blind  People. — An 

interesting  scheme  to  help  to  provide  funds  for 
summer  holidays  for  their  members  is  being 
inaugurated  by  the  Croydon  Voluntary  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

It  has  been  decided  to  inaugurate,  experi¬ 
mentally,  a  contributory  holiday  scheme, 
whereby  those  who  wish  to  can  pay  6d.  per  week 
and  have  the  amount  doubled  if,  and  when,  their 
cards  are  fully  paid  up  at  the  end  of  an  account¬ 
ing  period,  i.e.,  they  will  each  have  paid  in  25s. 
at  the  end  of  a  year  and  the  Association  will  add 
a  further  25s.,  thus  making  a  total  of  50s. 

Electric  Cooker  for  Blind  Purchaser. — 
Recently,  the  borough  electrical  engineer  of 
Nelson  received  a  request  from  a  blind  consumer 
for  an  electric  cooker  to  be  installed.  He 
approached  the  Simplex  Electric  Co.  and  asked 
if  a  Creda  cooker  could  be  adapted  for  setting 
by  touch.  A  Credastat  control  was  accordingly 
produced  bearing  Braille  characters  and  other 
features  which  enabled  the  dial  to  be  set  for  the 
required  temperature  by  touch.  A  Creda 
instruction  chart  was  then  prepared  in  Braille 
so  that  the  blind  operator  could  read  the  various 
times  and  temperature  setting  required  for 
different  dishes.  The  blind  lady  who  is  now 
using  the  cooker  has  expressed  her  delight 
at  the  highly  satisfactory  results.  She  has 
prepared  a  complete  midday  meal  every  day 
and  baked  twice  a  week  and  has  never  spoilt  a 
single  thing.  The  Credastat  and  Braille  chart 
are  a  very  great  help,  and  the  smooth  rounded 
edges  of  all  parts  of  the  cooker  are  a  big 
advantage. 

Luton  Helps  Blind  Polish  Jew.— A  blind  Polish 
Jew,  whose  shop  was  wrecked  and  furniture 
broken  during  the  Nazi  pogrom  in  Berlin,  is 
coming  to  work  at  Bedfordshire  County  Work- 
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shops  for  the  Blind  at  Leicester  Road,  Luton. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Kerran,  prospective  Labour  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Luton  Division,  who  was  in  Germany 
at  the  time,  interested  himself  in  the  matter. 
He  obtained  his  release,  and  started  negotiations 
in  London.  The  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Blind 
Society  in  London  was  approached,  and  the 
Society  stood  the  necessary  guarantee  to  enable 
the  man,  his  wife  and  their  little  boy  to  come 
to  London. 

The  Bedfordshire  County  Workshops  then 
agreed  to  find  a  place  for  him. 

Training  Course  for  Prospective  Knitting 
Instructresses.  —  The  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  just  completed  a 
Course  of  Training  for  Prospective  Knitting 
Instructresses  which  has  been  carried  out  at  the 
Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  by  means  of  which  two  candidates  have 
now  completed  their  training.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  at  the  present  moment  for  employment 
either  as  instructresses  or  as  forewomen  in 
charge  of  Knitting  Departments,  and  the 
attention  of  Managements  in  the  Northern 
Region  and  elsewhere  is  directed  to  this  fact. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Northern '  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  would  be  pleased  to 
give  further  information  to  authorities  or 
agencies  who  might  be  interested.  All  such 
enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Association’s 
Office,  274,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  3. 

A  Travelling  Concession. — The  Guide  Dogs 
for  the  Blind  Association  reports  that  representa¬ 
tions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  main  line 
railway  companies  with  a  view  to  securing 
concessions  for  blind  travellers  accompanied 
by  their  guide  dogs.  The  railway  companies 
have  agreed,  on  sympathetic  grounds,  to  the 
concession,  and  that  in  future  blind  persons 
accompanied  by  guide  dogs  will  be  able  to  travel 
for  the  one  ordinary  single  or  return  fare. 

Similar  representations  have  been  made  to  the 
London  Passenger  Transport  Board,  and  a  blind 
person  may  travel  accompanied  by  a  guide  dog 
for  the  one  ordinary  fare,  but  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  dog  must  travel,  accompanied  by 
his  owner,  on  the  top  deck  of  the  bus,  alwa3^s 
provided  that  the  conductor  is  willing  to  agree 
to  the  traveller  being  accompanied  in  this  way. 

Poetry  Revealing  the  Vision  of  the  Blind. — 

A  volume  of  poems  called  “  Beating  Shoes,” 
by  W.  H.  Coates,  is  shortly  to  be  published  by 
Heath  Cranton,  price  3s.  6d.  This  volume  we 
are  sure  will  be  of  special  interest  to  readers  of 
The  New  Beacon  because  the  author  is  none 
other  than  W.  H.  Mansmore,  the  nom  de 
-plume  adopted  by  Mr.  Coates  in  his  valuable 
contributions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  this 


journal.  The  author  has  been  blind  almost 
from  birth,  and  this  fact  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  character  of  his  work.  Through 
it,  as  readers  of  his  contributions  to  The  New 
Beacon  will  guess,  a  glimpse  will  be  afforded  of 
the  inner  World  of  the  blind.  The  reader  will 
learn  something  of  what  a  blind  man  thinks  and 
feels  on  many  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  in 
what  kind  of  imagery  those  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  embodied.  This  aspect  of  the  book 
should  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the  psychology 
of  blindness  or  who  make  any  kind  of  contact 
with  blind  people.  Several  of  the  poems  have 
been  published  in  the  various  Braille  periodicals 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  as  well 
as  in  The  New  Beacon.  In  late  years  the 
National  Institute  has  taken  a  line  which  is 
something  new  in  the  blind  world.  It  has 
countenanced  and  indeed  urged  a  more  natural 
and  sincere  mode  of  self-expression,  whereby 
blind  writers  may  not  onty  do  work  which  is 
more  satisfactory  to  themselves,  but  may  be 
more  likely  to  write  things  of  interest  and 
worth. 

Danish  Braille  Writing  Machine. — A  new 

Braille  Writing  Machine  has  recently  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Technical  Research 
Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  This  machine,  which  sells  at  £6  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  freight  and  duty),  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Alfr.  Anderson  &  O.  Sprensen,  of  Niels 
Juelsgade  11,  Kobenhavn,  Denmark. 

The  machine  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  the 
Hall  and  Picht  Braille  Writing  machines — that 
is  to  say,  the  paper  is  wound  on  to  a  cylinder  ; 
it  is  therefore  possible  to  write  only  on  one  side. 
It  differs,  however,  from  these  machines,  and  in 
point  of  fact  from  all  other  machines  now  on  the 
market,  in  that  it  incorporates  a  device  which 
permits  the  carriage  to  move  in  either  direction — 
a  useful  point  when  tabulating,  etc.,  is  required. 
The  criticism  has  been  made  that  the  mechanism 
employed  to  achieve  this  result  is  not  perfect, 
as  the  spring  actuating  the  carriage  gradually 
unwinds  and  the  carriage  stops  moving,  unless 
it  is  conveyed  the  full  extent  of  its  travel  at 
fairly  frequent  intervals  so  as  to  wind  up  the 
spring. 

Allowances  in  Nottinghamshire. — Changes  in 
regard  to  allowances  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  were  approved  by  the 
Notts  County  Council  recently. 

It  was  decided  that  blind  wives  of  workshop 
employees  be  not  accepted  as  workshop 
employees  or  home  workers,  that  all  workshop 
employees  be  retired  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  65,  and  that  a  minimum  earning  capacity  of 
16s.  per  week  for  males  and  8s.  per  week  for 
females  be  attained  and  maintained  to  qualify 
for  inclusion  in  the  workshops. 
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The  Health  Committee  were  satisfied  that 
the  present  standard  income  for  the  unemploy¬ 
able  and  necessitous  blind  was  inadequate,  and 
recommended  that  the  present  standard  income 
of  22s.  6d.  per  week  in  urban  areas  and  18s. 
per  week  in  rural  areas  be  increased  to  25s.  and 
25s.  6d.  respectively. 

They  further  recommended  that  the  maximum 
scale  of  augmentation  of  earnings  for  workshop 
employees  be  increased  from  22s.  6d.  to  25s. 
weekly  and  that  the  rate  of  augmentation  of 
wages  of  home  workers  be  increased  from 
15s.  to  20s.  per  week. 

National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League. — A  Re¬ 
union  of  members,  associates  and  friends  was 
held  on  January  30th,  1939,  in  the  Armitage 
Hall,  very  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  Lady  Hawley,  President  of 
the  League,  and  members  of  the  Committee 
from  Birmingham  and  elsewhere  added  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  deaf-blind.  Some  who  had 
stayed  at  the  League’s  Holiday  Home  at  Hoy- 
lake  were  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Holme,  Hon.  Sec. 
of  the  Home,  Mrs.  Holme  and  the  Matron,  and 
some  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Allison, 
whose  work  on  the  Survey  of  the  Deaf-Blind  is 
well  known.  Conversation,  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  Manual  Alphabet,  was  energetically  carried 
on.  Braille  lists  of  those  expected  to  be  present 
were  circulated  and  these  enabled  the  deaf- 
blind  to  ask  for  this  and  that  friend  and  “  hand 
talk  ”  followed  to  the  mutual  enjoyment  of 
both.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  there  was  almost 
too  great  a  demand  for  well-known  League 
figures,  who  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
those  anxious  to  talk  with  them.  Corre¬ 
spondence  in  Braille,  and  by  hand  on  behalf  of 


those  who  do  not  know  Braille,  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  League,  and  many  friendships 
between  the  deaf-blind  themselves,  the  deaf- 
blind  and  the  hearing-blind,  and  those  with  both 
sight  and  hearing  have  been  set  up,  and  occasions 
such  as  this  Reunion  enable  some  of  these 
“  letter-friends  ”  to  come  into  personal  contact 
with  each  other.  Tea,  which  was  very  much 
enjoyed,  was  served  in  the  Staff  Restaurant  of 
the  National  Institute. 

Larger  Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at 
Hoylake. — The  admirable  work  done  by 
Fellowship  Hotlse,  Hoylake,  as  a  Holiday 
Home  for  deaf-blind  people  of  both  sexes  is 
already  well  known.  The  fact  that  the  house 
has  proved  itself  too  small  for  the  need  is  a 
testimony  to  the  success  of  the  project  and  the 
good  work  that  it  is  doing. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’ 
League,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
now  purchased  a  larger  house  in  Hoylake,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  this  summer,  and  which 
will  have  accommodation  for  about  20  guests. 

National  Institute  to  Provide  Two  New 
Homes. — The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  decided  to  provide  two  new  Homes  for  the 
Blind.  One  of  these  will  be  a  Holiday  and 
Convalescent  Home  for  men  and  women,  in  the 
North  of  England,  probably  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast.  It  will  accommodate  25-30  guests. 

The  other  will  be  a  permanent  Home  for 
Deaf-Blind  Men  and  Women,  with  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  about  24  residents,  and  will  also  be 
situated  in  the  North  of  England — probably  at 
Harrogate — though  it  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  deaf-blind  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Arrangement  for  Educating  Blind  Epileptic 
Children. — The  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
concluded  an  arrangement 
with  the  National  Society 
for  Epileptics  by  which  the 
Society  will  receive  at  its 
Chalfont  Colony,  Chalfont, 
Bucks.,  educable  blind 
children  who  are  epileptic 
and  for  that  reason  ex¬ 
cluded  from  special  schools 
for  the  blind.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Institute, 
the  Society  will  add  to  its 
staff  a  teacher  qualified  in 
the  education  of  the  blind. 
Apart  from  the  education 
given  by  her,  blind  children 
willbenefitbybeingfull  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Colony’s  school. 
The  Institute  is  grateful 


A  Happy  Party  at  "  Fellowship  House,”  the  Holiday  Home  for  the 
♦  Deaf-Blind  at  Hoylake. 
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to  the  Society  for  its  most  willing  co-operation 
in  meeting  a  problem  which,  although  the 
numbers  involved  are  few,  has  been  a  cause  of 
anxiety  for  several  years.  Children  of  the  type, 
contemplated  will  be  admitted  to  the  Colony 
from  1st  September  next,  subject  to  the 


necessary  minimum  number  of  applications 
being  received.  Further  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  or  from  the  National  Society  for  Epileptics, 
Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.  1. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind. — We 

have  received  from  the  New  Zealand  Institute 
for  the  Blind  an  account  of  its  Military  Band  of 
blind  performers,  formed  in  1927  under  the 
leadership  of  a  fully  trained  military  band¬ 
master,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Band  of  the 
Eighth  Hussars.  The  principles  which  guided 
those  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  band 
included  provision  of  first-class  instruments 
and  uniforms,  strict  rules  as  to  practice  and 
duration  of  service  in  return  for  training 
facilities,  carefully  thought-out  publicity  before 
all  tours,  and  arrangements  with  the  State  Rail¬ 
ways  for  special  rates  for  transport  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  reduced  fares  for  the  three  seeing 
officials,  including  the  bandmaster,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  band.  Tours  included  the  principal 
towns  of  the  whole  Dominion,  the  North  Island, 
the  South  Island  and  the  East  Coast,  and  every¬ 
where  the  band  has  been  extended  warm 
hospitality  and  accorded  packed  houses.  In  its 
dozen  years  of  travel,  the  band  has  never  had  a 
financial  failure,  and  has  made  profits  as  high 
as  £1,000.  Further,  its  excellence  and  the  fact 
that  its  blind  members  are  generally  billeted 


with  private  families  have  proved  extremely 
valuable  in  educating  the  general  public  as  to 
the  normality  of  the  trained  blind  worker,  able  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  seeing  and  to 
require  no  compassionate  appeal  on  account  of 
blindness.  So  successful  has  the  band  proved 
that  in  1929  the  experiment  was  extended  by 
the  formation  of  a  dance  band,  which  soon 
proved  as  sound  a  proposition  as  its  predecessor 
and  gained  a  place  as  one  of  the  leading  dance 
bands  of  the  Auckland  Province. 

The  Blind  of  Bombay. — A  tribute  to  American 
missionaries  was  paid  by  the  Mayor  of  Bombay, 
Mr.  Sultan  Chinoy,  in  presiding  over  the  Prize 
Day  of  the  Amei'ican  Mission  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Bombay.  Bombay  is  the  only  Indian 
city  with  two  schools  for  the  blind,  but  even 
there  only  about  six  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
school  age  who  are  blind  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  “  Bombay,”  said  the  Report, 
“  still  had  the  chance  of  taking  the  lead  in 
India  by  establishing  or  sponsoring  a  central 
organisation  for  the  blind  which  would  .  .  . 
administer  to  each  an  education  suited  to  his  or 
her  capacities.” 
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The  Italian  Blind.— An  article  on  the  care  of 
the  able-bodied  blind  in  Italy  appears  in  a 
current  issue  of  1  he  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  It 
describes  how  Captain  Nicolodi,  himself  blind, 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  with  Signor  Mussolini,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  interview  an  Act  was  passed, 
inaugurating  the  National  Agency  for  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Italian  Blind  (a)  to  establish 
new  workshops,  ( b )  to  explore  new  fields  of 
occupation  for  blind  workers,  assisted  by  seeing 
persons  to  perform  such  processes  as  are  im¬ 
possible  for  those  handicapped  by  loss  of  sight, 
(c)  to  require  public  authorities  to  purchase  at 
least  one-tenth  of  their  products  from  the  blind, 
provided  these  products  are  sold  at  competitive 
prices.  The  work  of  the  National  Agency  only 
began  in  1936,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  yet  to 
point  to  great  achievements,  though  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  in  a  year  after  its 
establishment  six  different  industries  had  begun 
regular  work.  Workers  are  paid  according  to 
production  without  augmentation,  but  as  the 
handicap  of  blindness  is  reckoned  to  diminish 
wage-earning  capacity  by  one  half,  various  steps 
were  taken  to  meet  this  deficiency,  by  careful 
selection  of  workers,  rationalisation  of  methods 
of  production,  distribution  of  the  work  between 


the  blind  and  seeing  employees,  and  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  facilities  and  fiscal  privileges  from  the 
Government. 

Stamp  Issues  in  Aid  of  the  Blind.— At  frequent 
intervals  France  produces  special  stamps,  sold 
at  a  premium  upon  face  value  for  a  limited  time 
in  aid  of  charitable  objects.  A  recent  notable 
addition  has  for  its  object  the  provision  of  wire¬ 
less  sets  for  the  blind.  The  stamp,  of  the  postal 
denomination  90c.  and  carrying  a  surtax  of  25c. 
for  the  fund,  shows,  within  a  border  of  wireless 
waves,  a  blind  man  listening  to  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  blind 
2  2  cent  value  is  being  added  to  the  current  stamp 
issue  of  Argentina,  depicting  Louis  Braille. 

Blindness  in  China. — The  first  annual  meeting 
of  friends  of  St.  Nicholas  Home  for  Blind  Girls, 
Moukden,  Manchukuo,  was  held  recently  in 
Edinburgh,  when  Dr.  Mackay,  a  well-known 
ophthalmologist,  presided.  The  school  was 
founded  some  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  present 
distresses  many  Europeans  had  left  China  and 
it  was  becoming  very  difficult  to  raise  the  funds 
needed  to  keep  it  going  ;  the  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  hope  that  wider  interest  would  be 
aroused.  Blind  girls,  who  without  the  Home 
might  be  outcasts,  were  taught  to  read,  write, 
knit,  and  given  Christian  teaching. 


“  ALTERNATIVE  ”  AND  SQUAREHAND  WRITING 

By  MARION  A.  WOODWORTH. 

Teacher  of  Squarehand  Writing,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


IN  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  for  February, 
1938,  on  page  120,  there  is  an  article 
by  W.  Edgar  on  a  method  of  writing 
which  he  calls  “  alternative  to  square 
writing.”  It  is  done  with  the  aid  of  a  regular 
Braille  slate.  He  writes,  “  I  am  preparing 
a  pocket  frame  of  light  material  large 
enough  to  take  a  half  quarto  sheet  and  so 
arranged  that  writing  may  be  continued  on 
the  other  half  of  the  sheet  by  a  simple 
process  of  lifting.  These  frames  will  have 
the  advantage  of  making  the  lines  of  writing 
closer,  and  of  being  cheaper  than  the  ordinary 
frame  ;  also  they  will  not  wear  the  pencil 
down  so  quickly  as  the  metal  guide  does.” 

The  system  provides  for  capitals  only.  It 
presents  a  bumpy  appearance  since  the 


pencil  is  pushed  from  one  Braille  dot  to 
another.  Each  letter  is  learned  by  a  code, 
as,  for  example,  the  letter  A,  3  to  1,  1  to  4, 
4  to  6,  2  to  5  ;  these  numbers  indicating  the 
dots  in  a  cell.  The  first  impression  is  that 
the  writing  was  done  by  someone  with  a 
shaking  hand.  Since  it  is  done  in  a  frame, 
all  the  writing  is  alike.  We  must  not, 
however,  make  appearance  our  first  con¬ 
sideration.  Because  there  are  some  pupils 
who  do  not  become  good  squarehand  writers, 
let  us  first  weigh  this  new  method  from  the 
standpoint  of  ease  of  achievement.  In  the 
pedagogy  of  handwriting  (round)  there  are 
five  points  in  the  table  of  criticisms  ;  the 
fifth  and  hardest  to  achieve  is  spacing.  In 
squarehand,  where  spacing  is  done  with  the 
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left  hand  (if  the  pupil  is  right-handed)  it  is 
also  a  major  problem.  With  the  alternative 
method  the  slate  would  solve  the  spacing 
question.  Obviously  it  would  be  a  great 
gain  for  any  system  to  have  the  matter  of 
spacing  so  simply  settled.  But  with  that 
gain,  let  us  consider  our  losses.  There  are 
at  least  two. 

With  the  alternative  method  we  should 
certainly  lose  : 

1.  ,  Firmness  of  line,  which  is  the  beauty 
of  squarehand. 

2.  All  individuality  of  style. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  a  child 
would  be  confused  by  writing  with  stylus 
from  right  to  left,  and  with  pencil  from  left 
to  right  on  the  same  slate.  Miss  Burnham* 
thinks  that  the  right-to-left,  left-to-right 
business  would  not  be  confusing,  but  she 
feels  that  the  learning  of  two  alphabets, 
Braille  and  pencil,  would  be  confusing. 
She  favours  simplicity  of  methods  for  the 
blind  always,  and  doubts  if  the  young  child 
(seven  years  old)  learning  to  use  pencil  could 
learn  the  codes  of  letters. 

In  squarehand  the  writer  is  not  able  to 
examine  his  work.  It  is  that  fact  which 
challenges  both  pupil  and  teacher.  The 
alternative  method  could  offer  no  improve¬ 
ment. 

There  is  definite  hand  training  in  the 
practice  of  squarehand.  Miss  Knowltonf  is 


*  Miss  Burnham  is  a  blind  woman,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins,  who  taught  there  many  years  and  is  now 
retired. 

f  Miss  Knowlton  has  been  for  many  years  a  teacher 
in  the  manual  training  department  at  Perkins. 


among  those  who  share  that  opinion.  The 
alternative  might  afford  equally  good  training 
but  it  is,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  not  nearly 
as  easy  to  write  by  that  method  as  by  our 
own.  It  is  particularly  hard  to  keep  the 
pencil  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Braille  slate. 

A  certain  upper  school  pupil,  after  writing 
for  several  years,  continues  to  do  poor  work. 
There  seemed  a  chance  that  she  might  be 
able  to  do  a  better  job  with  the  Braille  slate. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  quality  of  her 
Braille,  she  said  promptly  that  it  was  not 
good.  Certainly  we  must  add  no  further 
complication. 

W.  Edgar  is  an  adult  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  not  a  teacher — at  least  not  a  writing 
teacher.  His  enthusiasm,  however,  has 
spread.  In  The  New  Beacon  for  April  15, 
1938,  on  page  101,  J.  R.  Emblen  responds 
to  W.  Edgar  with  fervour,  and  even  offers 
suggestions  for  improving  the  system,  namely 
an  eight-dot  cell  which  would  add  small 
letters  and  also  more  codes,  and  a  clockwise 
method  of  counting.  These  things,  of  course, 
would  make  it  even  more  involved. 

We  are  informed  that  mail  written  in  the 
Edgar  manner  by  blind  persons  who  have 
never  seen  has  reached  its  destination 
promptly.  That  does  not  prove  a  thing. 
Every  mail  carries  thousands  of  poorly 
written  letters  which  are  received  without 
delay.  Credit  for  that  fact  belongs  to  the 
clever  personnel  of  our  Post  Office  depart¬ 
ments. 

Finally,  let  the  characters  appear  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  seems  fairly  obvious  that  this 
alternative,  at  least,  offers  no  improvement 
over  our  own  system. 
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MY  ENCHANTED  KINGDOM 

By  BARBARA  ROSS  McINTOSH 

When  we  sit  and  toy  with  dreams, 

And-  a  magic  splendour  gleams 
On  a  country  spreading  fair  on  either  hand  : 

All  the  world  of  work-a-day 
Is  a  thousand  miles  away, 

And  we  travel  in  an  old,  enchanted  land. 


THINK  that  my  early  enchantments 
were  all  mostly  connected  with  the 
world  of  sound,  and  this  is  not  surprising, 
considering  the  prominent  part  which  it 
played  in  my  daily  life.  The  small  clock  on 
the  kitchen  mantelpiece  became  a  persistent 
old  man,  relentlessly  calling  out  the  flight 
of  time.  The  kettle  singing  at  the  side  of  the 
fire  on  a  wintry  night  was  a  weird  piper  with  a 
personality  all  his  own,  and  his  tune  swept 
the  strings  of  my  emotions,  evoking  thrills 
of  wonder  and  fear  by  turns.  The  cool 
plash  of  water  assumed  the  role  of  a  singer 
whose  melodies  made  for  me  a  new  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  fascinating  realm  of  the 
imagination.  No  one  told  me  of  such  things 
nor  encouraged  their  germination  in  my 
mind ;  but  they  grew  up  as  the  natural 
heritage  of  the  child  whose  loss  of  sight  had 
quickened  all  other  senses,  and  sharpened 
them  to  a  keen  edge  of  vital  receptiveness. 

Books  were  the  master-keys  to  many 
enchantments  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  I 
listened  to  their  words  of  wisdom  soon 
after  I  learned  to  walk.  There  was  a  much 
cherished  school  book,  which  had  been  given 
to  me  after  extensive  use  in  a  family  of  girls. 
This  prime  favourite  of  the  shelf  I  offered 
to  my  father  at  considerable  sacrifice.  When 
he  asked  in  some  surprise  the  reason  of  the 
gift,  I  replied  that  it  would  be  good  for 
illustrations.  I  had  heard  a  clerical  friend 
discussing  with  him  the  value  of  illustration 
in  the  craft  of  the  preacher,  and  my  present 
was  the  result.  Tactfully,  my  father 
accepted  the  gift,  and  asked  me  to  keep  it 
for  him  among  my  own  treasures.  Fairy¬ 
tales  were  a  never-failing  source  of  delight, 
and  I  could  give  a  word  for  word  narration 
of  The  Three  Bears  without  any  voluntary 
act  of  learning  on  my  part. 

Dr.  Johnson  would  have  approved  of  my 
next  mental  fare — the  immortal  Pilgrim’s 


Progress,  but  I  fear  that  he  would  have 
shaken  his  leonine  head  over  my  further 
samples  from  bookdom,  which  ranged  from 
Line  Upon  Line  to  an  assorted  batch  of 
stories,  which  included  David  Copperfield, 
Oliver  Twist,  and  The  Wide,  Wide  World. 
The  maid  who  read  to  me  at  that  time  had  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  the  dramatic, 
and  when  she  finished  a  volume,  she  would 
close  it  with  a  resounding  snap  and  say  : 
“  That’s  another  one  off  the  reel,”  with  a 
proud  air  of  triumphant  achievement. 

The  mysteries  of  Braille  were  opened  up 
for  me,  and  I  found  an  old  volume  which 
bore  the  intriguing  title  of  The  Revellers. 
It  was  an  allegory  of  the  valley  of  life  and  the 
palace  of  the  world,  and  its  theology  was 
of  the  distinctly  lurid  type  ;  but  its  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  adjectives  fascinated  me,  and  I  sat 
curled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  study,  poring 
over  its  pages,  and  oblivious  to  all  that 
happened  around  me.  Dean  Stanley’s 
lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  church 
would  scarcely  be  considered  attractive 
mental  food  for  a  child  of  seven  ;  but  I 
plodded  doggedly  through  the  early  part  of 
this  work  and  quoted  the  Dean  as  my 
indisputable  authority  on  any  point  of  Old 
Testament  discussion. 

Evidently  my  father  thought  that  it  was 
time  to  rescue  me  from  Hebraic  complexities, 
for  he  got  into  touch  with  a  Braille  library 
and  through  its  medium  I  explored  the 
country  of  the  ever  young,  where  such  classics 
as  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  and  Little  Women 
reign  supreme. 

I  shall  always  be  thankful  that  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Scott  novels  was 
delayed  till  I  was  nine.  Had  they  come  before 
that  period,  I  might  have  been  daunted  by 
the  introductions  and  missed  the  charm 
of  the  footnotes ;  but  as  it  was,  I 
surrendered  wholeheartedly  to  the  spell  of 
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the  Wizard  of  the  Waverleys,  and  accepted 
all  that  he  had  to  give  me  with  joy  and 
gladness.  There  was  golden  sunlight  on 
the  fair  and  smiling  region  where  Sir  Walter 
was  King,  and  if  ever  I  was  conscious  of 
mental  slackness  or  inertia  of  the  spirit,  one 
kernel  of  wisdom  from  a  character  in  the 
novels  or  one  bit  of  the  author’s  sane  and 
bracing  philosophy  was  sufficient  to  make 
me  straighten  up  and  take  a  fresh  grip  of 
life  and  its  problems.  In  time  of  weariness 
or  boredom  they  brought  me  rest  and 
refreshment ;  in  times  of  loneliness  or  sadness 
they  were  my  good  companions.  Through 
all  the  shifting  fortunes  of  the  years  they  have 
remained  a  retreat,  serene  and  unassailable, 
and  my  allegiance  to  their  author  has  never 
faltered  nor  waned. 

Several  of  the  Waverleys  are  linked  up 
in  my  mind  with  a  North  Country  maid, 
who  read  them  aloud  to  me  in  a  voice  which 
filled  the  manse  kitchen  and  had  all  the 
declamatory  fervour  of  a  forceful  preacher. 
Her  rendering  of  Meg  Merrilies  made  the 
fiery  gipsy  step  forth  from  the  page  in  all  her 
vigour  of  Scots  invective.  When  I  was 
off  colour  or  lacked  interest  in  household 
matters,  this  worthy  exponent  of  the 
Waverleys  would  remark  :  “  You’ll  be  the 
better  o’  one  o’  Wattie’s  fechts,”  and  usually 
the  prescription  proved  most  efficacious. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  truly 
explored  the  wealth  of  the  enchanted 
Kingdom  until  they  have  done  a  bit  of 
youthful  hero-worship.  I  turned  to  the 
champions  of  the  Stuarts,  and  selected 
Graham  of  Claverhouse  as  my  particular 
hero.  It  was  a  strange  choice  for  a  daughter 
of  the  manse  and  a  dweller  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  where  that  soldier  of  the  king 
had  rounded  up  the  men  of  the  Covenant  and 
pursued  them  with  unceasing  zeal ;  but  my 
reading  had  led  me  to  a  more  attractive 
view,  and  I  held  to  it  stoutly,  despite  all 
criticism  and  opposition.  My  parents 
denounced  the  persecutor  and  all  his  ways, 
and  several  times  my  father  inveighed 
against  him  from  the  pulpit.  A  family  who 
overlooked  the  manse  pew  were  greatly 
amused  at  my  attitude  on  such  occasions. 
Whenever  the  fateful  name  was  mentioned, 
I  would  sit  forward  in  my  seat  and  follow 
the  reference  with  strained  attention  ;  then, 
as  the  strictures  came  thick  and  fast,  I 
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grew  stern  of  countenance,  and  looked  the 
very  embodiment  of  a  silent  dissenter. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  once  took  me 
to  task  concerning  the  choice  of  such  a 
hero.  “  Dear  me,  Barbara,  Claverhouse 
was  a  terrible  man,”  she  told  me  gravely. 
“You  know,  he  used  to  ride  through  the 
poor  women’s  cabbage  gardens,  and  destroy 
all  their  cabbages.”  Search  as  I  might,  I 
have  never  discovered  her  authority  for 
such  a  strange  charge. 

There  were  two  ladies  connected  with  our 
church  who  sympathised  with  my  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Stuart  champion.  They  them¬ 
selves  claimed  kinship  with  the  Grahams  and 
they  were  of  staunch  Tory  principles.  My 
mother  aptly  christened  their  house  my 
second  home,  and  round  its  name  there 
hangs  a  spell  of  peace  and  serene  content. 
As  a  frequent  treat,  the  younger  lady  got 
out  the  Ludo  board,  which  then  became  a 
battle-ground  of  contending  forces.  We 
each  played  two  colours,  and  I  always  had 
green  for  Claverhouse,  while  she  had  red 
for  Cromwell.  Then  did  the  fun  wax  fast  and 
furious,  and  the  martial  ardours  mounted 
high.  When  the  game  was  over,  I  came 
back  to  sober  actualities  with  a  jerk  ;  but 
the  glamour  lingered  on  with  me,  till  our 
next  encounter.  Very  patiently,  my  friend 
shifted  each  of  the  four  colours  in  turn.  She 
never  mixed  them,  nor  did  her  enthusiasm 
ever  flag  nor  her  interest  grow  cold. 

During  a  holiday  in  Morayshire  we  came 
into  touch  with  a  schoolmaster  who  was  well 
versed  in  Highland  lore. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Graham  of 
Claverhouse  ?  ”  my  father  inquired  of  him. 

“  I  think  that  he  was  a  brave  man,  who 
gave  his  life  for  what  he  thought  to  be 
right.” 

I  shall  never  forget  the  warm  tide  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  flowed  through 
me,  at  such  an  unexpected  tribute,  and  I 
listened  to  many  of  the  schoolmaster’s 
translations  from  the  classics  with  an  added 
respect. 

Once  only  was  I  willingly  late  for  my 
morning  French  class  at  school,  and  that 
was  when  a  German  band  played  the  lively 
air  of  “  Bonnie  Dundee  ”  with  dash  and 
vigour,  and  I  stood  entranced,  with  fetters  on 
my  feet,  picturing  the  brave  days  of  old. 

My  interest  in  Claverhouse  kindled  my 
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enthusiasm  for  the  whole  Jacobite  cause,  and 
one  of  my  chief  ambitions  was  to  sing  of  the 
White  Rose  in  flowing  numbers.  Alas 
for  the  blighting  of  my  early  rhythmic 
hopes,  I  only  achieved  four  halting  lines, 
which  remain  a  melancholy  memorial  to  my 
youthful  aspirations  after  poesy. 

The  Sun  0’  the  north  has  gone  down, 

And  the  glory  has  fled  from  the  day, 

The  clouds  reply  with  an  angry  frown 
To  the  moorcock' s  mournful  lay.” 

When  my  parents  realised  that  nothing 
would  alter  my  loyalty  to  the  Stuart  cause, 
they  showed  a  spirit  of  sportsmanship  by 
taking  me  on  a  holiday  pilgrimage  to 
Culloden,  where  the  last  stand  of  the  Clans 
was  made  in  vain.  There  I  stood  beside  the 
McIntosh  trench,  and  came  very  near  to 


tears,  as  I  heard  the  summer  wind  playing  a 
pibroch  among  the  heather,  for  the  splen¬ 
dours  that  were  no  more. 

There  is  always  a  touch  of  humour  linked 
up  with  the  sublime,  and  the  remark  of  the 
Highlander  who  belonged  to  the  district  is 
associated  with  my  day  on  the  moor. 

“  Is  this  the  stone  where  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  took  his  breakfast  ?  ”  the 
visitor  inquired, 

“  Ay,  it  is  that,"  was  the  cautious  answer  ; 
"  but  most  folk  say  that  he  hid  behind  it." 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  the  magic  of  youth  and 
the  bugle  call  of  brave  adventure,  but  there 
is  room  for  the  forward  march  of  the  mind 
into  many  realms,  and  the  spell  of  the 
enchanted  Kingdom  still  holds  good  for  me, 
and  I  trust  also  for  many  of  my  readers. 


VOLUNTARY  SOCIAL  SERVICE  ORGANISATIONS 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  CAMPAIGN 


THE  following  correspondence  is  a 
result  of  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  few  months 
between  the  affiliated  organisations  of 
the  National  Council  oi  Social  Service.  On 
December  6th,  1938,  a  Standing  Conference 
was  established  to  keep  under  review  ques¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  the  National  Service 
Campaign  and  a  letter  embodying  the 
general  views  of  the  Conference  was  sent  to 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  on  December  8th.  This 
letter  stressed  the  importance  of  maintaining 
and  strengthening  those  services  rendered  by 
voluntary  organisations  which  would  be 
essential  in  war  time. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  consult  with  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  and  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  fullest 
exchange  of  opinion  and  plans  between  the 
voluntary  organisations  themselves. 

A  further  letter  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  on  January  18th,  1939,  setting  out  the 
views  of  the  Committee  on  certain  questions 
of  policy  affecting  the  voluntary  organisations 
and  their  personnel,  and  a  reply  was  received 
on  January  20th. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  complexity 
of  the  issues  confronting  voluntary  organi¬ 


sations  and  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  ad¬ 
vising  on  questions  arising  out  of  the 
National  Service  Campaign,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  following  correspondence  will  help 
the  workers  engaged  in  the  services  referred 
to,  to  decide  for  themselves  what  their 
attitude  should  be  and  the  organisations  to 
which  they  belong  appropriately  to  advise 
them. 

The  committee  is  continuing  its  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  questions  outlined  in  the  letter  to 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  in  particular  is  con¬ 
sidering  what  action  can  be  taken  to  secure 
the  full  co-operation  of  voluntary  organi¬ 
sations  both  centrally  and  locally  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  necessary  plans  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  strengthening  of  their  essential 
services  in  war  time. 

Voluntary  social  service  organisations  have 
been  deeply  concerned  to  discover  the  most 
effective  ways  in  which  they  can  serve  the 
community  at  the  present  time,  and  to  be 
fully  prepared  should  a  war  emergency  arise. 
For  many  of  them,  however,  the  maintenance 
of  international  good-will  is  a  fundamental 
purpose  underlying  their  special  activities 
and  the  threat  of  war  constitutes  a  challenge 
to  them  to  increase  their  efforts  for  a  better 
understanding  between  nations. 
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National  Council  of  Social  Service, 

26,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.i. 

January  18,  1939. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Special  Committee  referred  to  in  my 
letter  of  December  8  has  further  considered  the  role  in 
time  of  war  of  the  voluntary  organisations  engaged  in 
social  service,  and  is  now  anxious  to  secure  your  views, 
and,  if  possible,  approval,  on  certain  questions  of  policy, 
decision  on  which  must  be  taken  at  an  early  date  in 
view  of  the  inauguration  of  the  National  Service 
Campaign  later  in  this  month. 

The  Committee  is  undertaking  a  careful  examination 
of  the  probable  functions  of  voluntary  organisations  in 
war-time,  and  is  preparing  a  statement  of  policy  for  the 
approval  of  voluntary  organisations  concerned.  The 
Committee  would  like  to  emphasize  the  views  expressed 
in  my  previous  letter  on  the  importance  of  maintaining 
during  war-time  the  services  of  those  voluntary  social 
service  organisations  which  will  be  essential  to  the  life 
of  the  nation  and  will  be  required  as  part  of  the  nation’s 
effort.  In  the  Committee’s  view  it  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
portant  that  the  organisations  concerned  should  be  in  a 
position  to  advise  their  workers,  both  paid  and 
voluntary,  how  best  to  use  their  qualifications  and 
experience  in  relation  to  the  national  appeal  for  service. 

The  organisations  we  have  in  view  will  be  required 
not  only  to  maintain  their  services,  but  to  adjust  and 
expand  them  to  the  requirements  of  a  war-time  situa¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  to  do  this,  their  personnel,  subject  to 
what  is  said  below,  should  be  retained  so  that  they  may 
not  only  carry  on,  so  far  as  possible  in  war-time,  their 
existing  work  for  social  well-being,  but  be  available  to 
undertake  such  wider  responsibilities  as  war-time  con¬ 
ditions  may  throw  upon  them.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
organisations,  through  their  headquarters  and  local 
units  and  through  the  general  body  of  members,  may 
also  be  able  to  give — as  some  are  already  giving — - 
direct  help  to  the  various  defence  services.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  various  women’s  and  girls’  organisations 
with  the  Women’s  Voluntary  Services  for  Civil  Defence 
is  an  example.  Others,  again,  may,  in  the  event  of  war, 
be  called  upon  to  undertake  quite  special  and  extensive 
work  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
various  Defence  Forces  and  auxiliary  services. 

The  Committee  appreciate  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  indicate  in  precise  detail  those  services  which  might 
be  regarded  as  likely  to  be  of  essential  value  in  war-time 
and  they  realise  that  the  circumstances  of  individual 
workers  may  vary  very  considerably  even  within  the 
range  of  any  one  service.  In  general,  the  workers 
whom  it  is  desired  to  advise  at  the  present  time  are 
those  engaged  in  the  following  services  : — 

(a)  Services  for  Young  People. 

Undertaken  by  organisations  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  welfare  work  with  groups  of  young 
people  primarily  through  clubs  and  other  local 
units. 

(b)  Services  for  the  Physically  and  Mentally  Handi¬ 

capped. 

Undertaken  by  organisations  which  maintain 
specific  services  for  the  care  and  employment  of 
individuals  suffering  from  physical  or  mental 
incapacity. 

(c)  Health  Services. 

Undertaken  by  organisations  concerned  with 
specific  services  for  the  health  of  the  community. 

(d)  Personal  Services  and  Case  Work. 

Undertaken  by  organisations  providing  trained 
personnel  for  dealing  with  all  types  of  family  and 
individual  case  work,  and  providing  skilled 
administration  of  voluntary  relief  schemes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  services  rendered 
by  voluntary  organisations  for  adults  and  local  com¬ 


munities  generally  covering  a  wide  range  of  educational 
and  welfare  activities,  the  continuance  of  many  of  which, 
in  some  form,  would  be  an  essential  contribution  to 
national  life  in  war-time,  and  in  particular  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  morale  of  the  people. 

The  Committee  now  desire  to  learn  whether  it  would 
be  with  your  approval  that  the  organisations  concerned 
should  advise  their  workers,  both  paid  and  voluntary, 
that  for  the  time  being,  unless  they  are  eligible  for  the 
armed  forces,  they  should  not  volunteer  for  such  forms 
of  National  Service  as  would  prevent  their  continuing 
in  war-time  their  present  welfare  work.  It  is,  of  course, 
contemplated  that  all  such  workers  should  feel  free  to 
enrol  for  such  part-time  services  as  they  might  be  able 
to  undertake  in  addition  to  their  other  work. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  organisations  concerned  should 
prepare  schemes  for  carrying  on  their  work  under  war 
conditions  with  the  minimum  staff  required  for  its 
effective  prosecution,  and  take  steps  to  build  up  a 
reserve  of  workers  not  eligible  for  military  service  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  may  join  the  armed  forces, 
and  to  enable  the  organisations  to  undertake  such 
extended  or  new  services  as  may  fall  to  them. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  help  to  the  organisations  in 
question  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  express  your 
views  on  these  proposals,  so  that  they  may  be  in  a 
position  to  advise  their  workers  before  the  opening  of 
the  National  Service  Campaign. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  L.  Shoeten  Sack, 
Secretary. 

—  -  Home  Office, 

Whitehall,  S.W.i. 

January  19,  1939. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  18,  in  which  you 
raise  certain  questions  in  regard  to  the  functions  in 
war-time  of  voluntary  organisations  engaged  in  social 
welfare  work,  and  the  position  of  their  personnel,  both 
paid  and  voluntary,  in  relation  to  the  present  call  for 
volunteers  for  National  Service. 

Sir  John  Anderson  wishes  me  at  the  outset  to  assure 
you  that  he  fully  appreciates  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  organisations  which  your  Committee 
represents,  and  he  recognises  that  the  maintenance  of 
this  work  in  war-time,  so  far  as  conditions  may  allow, 
is  most  desirable,  and  that  new  calls  in  other  directions 
may  be  made  upon  the  voluntary  organisations  in 
support  of  the  national  effort. 

While  he  feels  that — as  indeed  is  recognised  in  your 
letter — it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  indicate  some 
general  direction  which  would  necessarily  be  appropriate 
to  each  individual  case,  Sir  John  Anderson  finds  him¬ 
self  in  general  accord  with  the  view  expressed  that, 
apart  from  those  who  are  eligible  for  the  more  active 
services  of  defence,  and  subject  to  what  you  say  regard¬ 
ing  part-time  service,  workers  already  engaged  in  social 
welfare  work  of  the  type  in  question  may  properly  be 
advised,  within  the  limits  indicated,  that  service  of  this 
kind  may  be  of  great  value  under  conditions  of  war,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  the  form  of  national  service  which 
they  can  best  render. 

I11  conclusion,  Sir  John  Anderson  desires  me  to  say 
that  he  is  glad  to  note  the  steps  which  voluntary 
organisations  are  taking  to  consider  how  they  can 
render  service  most  effectively  in  time  of  war,  and  also 
to  secure  a  reserve  of  workers  to  replace  those  who  may 
be  called  to  other  duties,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  or 
expanding  their  work  as  may  be  required. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Norman  Brook, 
Private  Secretary. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WE  often  come  across  blind  people  and  people  working  for  them  who  are  unaware  of  many 
of  the  embossed  books  and  appliances  available  for  their  use.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  necessarily  limited  advertising  of  such  goods.  Readers  of  the  Braille  Mail,  School 
Magazine,  Literary  Journal,  Tribune  and  Massage  Journal  have  their  Braille  Announcements 
Supplements,  which  describe  new  publications  in  Braille  and  Moon,  new  appliances,  additions  to  the 
National  Library  and  the  Institute’s  Students’  Library,  and  give  particulars  of  changes  in  prices, 
binding  charges,  etc. — in  fact,  all  the  information  is  given  each  month  to  sighted  workers  for  the  blind 
in  The  New  Beacon  under  the  heading  “  Announcements.”  These  announcements  in  Braille  and 
letterpress  are  supplemented  periodically  by  Braille  and  letterpress  catalogues. 

This  publicity  would  be  adequate  provided  it  reached  the  masses  of  blind  people  and  of  blind 
welfare  workers.  But  we  feel  sure  that  it  does  not  reach  them,  or,  if  it  does,  that  it  is  either  neglected 
or  postponed  for  consideration  and  subsequently  forgotten.  Probably  most  subscribers  to  The 
New  Beacon  file  their  copies  and  so  have  the  information  available  when  needed,  but  we  doubt 
whether  many  blind  readers  file  their  Braille  Announcements  Supplements.  This  is  a  pity,  because 
space  does  not  permit  the  repetition  of  advertisements  and  there  could  scarcely  be  a  worse  advertising 
medium  than  Braille.  Braille  cannot,  like  a  picture  or  a  bold  prominence  of  type,  leave  a  lasting 
impression,  and  must  be  read  not  at  a  glance  but  word  by  word.  Yet  Braille  readers  who  miss  the 
announcements  miss  much,  and  if  the  announcements  are  not  caught  and  kept  as  they  go  by  they 
may  be  lost  for  ever.  The  Braille  Announcements  Supplement  is  sent  by  the  National  Institute  free 
of  charge  to  all  applicants,  and  we  hope  that  all  agencies  for  the  blind  will  do  their  best  to  persuade 
blind  people  in  their  own  interests  to  apply  for  it,  read  it,  and  keep  it. 


THE  HOME  TEACHER  AND  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


The  little  buff  and  red  handbook  on  National  Service  has  now  been  delivered  at  a  great  many 
homes,  and  conscientious  readers  are  asking  for  what  form  of  service  they  should  volunteer.  In 
spite  of  the  desire  of  ordinary  men  and  women  in  all  countries  for  peace,  last  September  has  shown 
with  what  devastating  suddenness  the  threat  of  war  can  come — “  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall,  swelling 
out  in  a  high  wall,  whose  breaking  cometh  suddenly  in  an  instant.” 

Such  a  threat  takes  heaviest  toll  of  those  who,  like  the  unemployable  blind,  are  condemned  to 
inactivity.  They  listen  hungrily  to  whatever  message  the  wireless  has  to  give,  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  every  rumour  read  aloud  to  them  from  the  more  sensational  press,  they  are  a  prey  to  every  bit  of 
alarmist  gossip  dropped  by  a  thoughtless  neighbour ;  and  because  they  cannot  do  anything  about  it, 
and  have  not  the  safety-valve  of  occupation,  they  may  only  too  easily  be  overcome  by  irrational 
fears. 

It  is  surely,  therefore,  desirable  that  home  teachers  everywhere  should  be  encouraged,  as  they 
already  are  encouraged  in  one  area,  to  attend  lectures  on  air-raid  precautions.  The  knowledge  they 
acquire  will  be  at  least  as  useful  in  their  work  as  ability  to  cane  a  chair,  even  if  war  never  comes. 
The  fitting  of  a  gas  mask  on  to  an  elderly  blind  person  would  be  less  of  an  ordeal  for  him  if  done  at 
home  by  the  home  teacher  rather  than  in  the  bleakness  of  a  parish  hall,  and  the  “  jitter-bugs  ”  will 
bite  less  fiercely  in  her  comforting  presence. 

Further,  home  teachers  should  ascertain  what  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  evacuation  of 
blind  persons  from  areas  likely  to  be  vulnerable.  Already  a  comprehensive  register  of  the  blind  is 
in  existence,  and  the  home  teacher  need  only  amplify  its  information ;  she  is  far  more  likely  than  a 
strange  official,  armed  with  a  buff  form,  to  secure  the  details  required  without  causing  needless 
apprehension. 


The  Editor. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPORTS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

AT  WORCESTER  COLLEGE 


WE  are  permitted  by  Mr. 

R.  W.  Bonham,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  Scoutmaster  of 
Worcester  College  and 
Sports  Captain  of  the 
College  Old  Boys’  Union, 
to  make  the  following 
excerpts  from  a  paper  written  by  him  for 
the  Esperanto  Congress,  1938. 

He  begins  by  stressing  the  value  of  out- 
of-school  activities  in  the  building  of 
character,  the  development  of  the  team- 
spirit,  the  sense  of  fair  play,  and  the  strength 
of  will  that  will  exert  itself  to  the  last  to 
achieve  its  object.  The  late  headmaster  of 
the  College,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A.,  who  has 
just  retired,  recognising  this,  determined 
from  the  outset  to  discover  in  what  sports 
lack  of  sight  did  not  impose  a  heavy  handicap 
and  to  see  that  the  boys  in  his  care  excelled 
in  these. 

Rowing. 

As  the  College  is  situated  near  the  river 
Severn,  Mr.  Brown  first  turned  his  attention 
to  rowing,  taking  the  boys  out  himself, 
coaching  and  coxing  them,  first  in  pairs, 
then  in  a  four.  In  spite  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  ignorant,  who  feared  disaster  when 
they  saw  blind  boys  on  the  river,  the  four 
continued  to  practice,  and  in  1914  raced  and 
beat  a  crew  of  R.A.F.  cadets. 

During  the  next  seven  years,  the  first 
two  crews  had  annual  fixtures  with  the 
Worcester  King’s  School,  Hereford  School 
and  Monmouth  School,  and  won  the  majority 
of  their  races.  In  1922  there  were  eight 
fours  in  regular  practice,  still  under  the 
general  direction  of  Mr.  Brown,  but  now 
with  a  member  of  his  staff  to  help  him.  In 
1924  an  eights  race  took  place  against  a 
strong  crew,  which  included  a  Cambridge 
Blue  and  an  Oxford  Trial  Cap,  and  although 
the  school  was  beaten  it  was  only  by  half 
a  length.  This  race  was  held  to  mark  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  school  boat¬ 
house  by  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls,  the  well-known 
oarsman.  In  this  year  rowing  on  fixed 
seats  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  sliding 
seats.  The  school  by  now  participated  in 


the  open  regattas  of  the  Midland  Counties 
and  won  a  number  of  races  against  the  town 
Rowing  Clubs.  Later  in  1924,  the  same 
eight  beat  a  Tewkesbury  Rowing  Club  by 
one  length,  and  in  1925  the  Clifton  and 
Hereford  Rowing  Clubs  were  also  defeated. 

In  1927  the  College  had  an  eight  good 
enough  to  compete  at  Henley  for  the  Thames 
Cup,  and  although  it  is  true  that  they  were 
beaten,  the  race  gained  for  them  a  good 
deal  of  practice,  including  fixtures  with 
Eton  and  Westminster.  To-day,  rowing  is 
firmly  established  at  the  College,  and 
wherever  the  crew  goes  it  is  regarded  as  a 
well-trained  crew  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Many  old  boys  carry  on  their  rowing  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  College,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of  them 
have  joined  sighted  crews  at  one  or  other  of 
the  Universities.  A  blind  oarsman  can  easily 
fit  in  with  a  sighted  crew  at  any  position 
in  the  boat,  and  not  necessarily  at  stroke 
as  rowing  men  sometimes  imagine. 

Until  1938  the  Old  Boys’  Rowing  Club’s 
activities  were  limited  to  one  annual  fixture 
at  the  College  Regatta,  when  they  took 
part  in  races  of  eights,  fours  and  pairs, 
against  the  present  boys.  However,  an 
extension  of  the  Club  has  now  been  formed, 
which  enables  those  old  boys  who  live 
in  London  to  obtain  regular  practice  on 
the  tideway.  Mr.  Clifford  Brown,  son  of  the 
late  headmaster  and  a  former  member  of  the 
London  Rowing  Club,  acts  as  coach,  and 
members  use  the  Mortlake  Rowing  Club 
boathouse.  So  far  only  one  race  has  taken 
place,  against  Mortlake  and  Eton,  when  the 
Old  Boys’  Club  was  successful. 

Swimming.  ' 

Before  1925  the  College  activities  in  this 
direction  were  restricted  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  swimming  bath  nearer  than 
two  miles  away.  However,  in  that  year, 
largely  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Guy 
Nickalls,  a  fine  open-air  swimming  bath  was 
provided  for  the  College,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  every  boy  who  was  medically  fit 
could  swim.  In  1930  a  team  was  formed 
and  swimming  contests  took  place,  generally 
against  the  Worcester  Royal  Grammar 
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School,  the  Worcester  Police  or  the  Railways. 
For  the  four  years  from  1934  to  1938,  the 
College  remained  unbeaten,  but  it  suffered 
defeat  in  1938,  when  Malvern  College  was 
victor  by  13  points  to  9.  Competitions 
usually  include  free  style,  breast  stroke, 
team  race,  plunging  and  diving. 

Scouting. 

Although  Mr.  Brown  started  a  Scout 
Troop  in  his  first  year,  its  activities  lapsed 
owing  to  smallness  of  numbers  and  competi¬ 
tion  of  other  interests.  However,  three  years 
ago  a  Troop  was  re-formed,  this  time  under 
Mr.  Bonham’s  leadership,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Tidmarsh  and  Mr.  K.  Southan.  The  aim 
has  been  to  do  everything  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  seeing  scout.  In  the 
second-class  tests  no  alternatives  are  asked, 
though  in  the  first-class,  alternatives  to 
estimation  and  axemanship  have  to  be 
requested.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  Troop 
that  when  the  District  Commissioner  sent 
in  his  report  to  Headquarters,  he  wrote  : 
“  I  have  for  some  time  ceased  to  regard  the 
Worcester  College  Troop  as  a  handicapped 
one.” 

Week-end  camps  are  held  in  term-time 
in  which  the  Scouts  look  after  their  own 
needs,  and  also  prepare  meals  for  the 
Scouter  or  Scouters  with  them.  During 
1936,  they  camped  for  ten  days  in  Savernake 
Forest,  and  the  following  year  took  part  in 
the  Three  Counties  Jamboree,  when  they 
were  allotted  the  task  of  bridge-building. 
The  Chief  Scout  himself  crossed  their  bridge, 
and  complimented  them  on  its  strength  and 
rigidity. 

Last  winter  five  senior  Scouts  attended 
first-aid  lectures,  and  all  passed  their 
examination,  obtaining  the  St.  John  Ambu¬ 
lance  First  Aid  Certificate.  They  have 
taken  part  three  times  in  the  Worcester  and 
District  Swimming  Sports,  finishing  first  of 
11  troops  on  each  occasion,  and  three  times 
in  succession  winning  the  “  Barker  ”  Cup. 
Life-saving  wins  and  the  winning  of  the 
tired  swimmer  ’ ’  race,  in  which  an  exhausted 
swimmer  has  to  be  brought  back  to  safety, 
have  been  among  their  successes. 

Athletics. 

The  Worcester  Running  Track  was  opened 
by  Lord  Burghley  in  1932,  and  during  the 
winter  terms  the  boys  keep  fit  by  running 
races,  putting  the  weight,  and  throwing  the 


discus.  In  1936  a  partially-sighted  pupil 
of  the  College  took  part  in  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  Meeting,  and  finished  sixth  in  the 
discus  throwing.  Mr.  Brown’s  successor, 
Mr.  Bradnack,  is  an  Athletics  Blue,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  raise  the  standard  of  this 
branch  of  activity  so  that  the  school  may 
reach  a  standard  as  high  as  that  already 
attained  in  rowing  and  swimming  under 
Mr.  Brown’s  leadership. 

Dramatics. 

There  are  two  indoor  activities,  which  have 
been  highly  developed  at  Worcester,  and 
deserve  some  mention.  These  are  chess  and 
dramatics.  In  the  latter,  the  College  owes 
much  to  the  late  Mrs.  Brown,  wife  of  the 
headmaster,  who  produced  the  School  Play 
each  year  until  her  death  in  1930.  In  1936 
the  school  first  took  part  in  the  British 
Drama  League  Festival,  when  they  finished 
sixth  of  nine.  In  1937  they  produced  the 
last  act  of  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  and 
came  out  fourth  of  ten. 

Chess. 

The  standard  of  play  in  this  game  is  as 
high  as  that  of  any  school  in  England,  and  a 
tradition  has  been  built  up  which  makes 
Worcester  College  and  chess  appear  to  those 
who  know  the  school  synonymous.  Here 
again  the  school  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Brown, 
who,  being  a  strong  county  player  himself, 
has  done  much  in  teaching  and  encouraging 
the  game.  Four  teams  are  run  in  League 
play,  and  there  are  annual  fixtures  with 
Oxford  University.  The  College  regularly 
provides  players  for  the  Worcestershire 
team,  and  in  1938  no  less  than  six  Worcester 
boys  took  part  in  a  team  of  twenty-five 
in  the  Worcestershire  v.  Gloucestershire 
match.  The  Public  Schools’  Shield  has 
been  won  for  sixteen  successive  years,  the 
school  has  been  successful  in  the  Worcester¬ 
shire  Senior  Clubs’  League  first  teams  in 
seven  years,  in  the  Worcestershire  Junior 
League  second  team  in  seven  years,  and  the 
past  and  present  boys  beat  Oxford  University 
in  1926/7,  1931 /3  and  1935.  T.  H.  Tylor 
and  R.  Cross  are  two  of  the  leading  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  game  in  this  country,  and 
R.  W.  Bonham  has  also  played  a  leading  part 
in  many  important  matches.  The  three 
play  each  year  for  Oxford  Past  against 
Cambridge  Past,  last  year  playing  at  boards 
1,  3  and  4,  respectively. 
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ON  GOING  BLIND 

By  MARY  PAGET. 

The  following  broadcast  address  should  convert  many  people  from  the  pity  that  spares  an  odd 
moment  to  the  sympathy  that  devotes  whole  hours  to  helping  the  blind. 


I  HOPE  that  no  one  when  kindly  pre¬ 
paring  to  listen  to  me  to-night  will  say 
to  himself  in  words  familiar  to  us  all, 

“  A  deep  depression  is  approaching/’ 
For  I  want  to  say  at  the  very  outset 
that  going  blind  is  not  at  all  bad  ;  in 
fact,  is  hardly  bad  at  all,  and  what  is' 
more,  gets  better  as  it  goes  on,  for  it  is  a 
great  adventure.  All  Britons  love  adventure, 
and  none  the  less  if  it  is  attended  with  some 
risk.  I  suppose  we  look  very  pathetic,  as 
we  feel  with  our  hand  for  a  door,  or  with  our 
foot  for  a  step  ;  but  we  are  not  feeling  a  bit 
pathetic,  and  we  hate  to  be  thought  so. 
We  are  just  having  a  kind  of  sporting  adven¬ 
ture,  and  if  we  lose  and  knock  our  head 
against  the  door,  or  descend  the  stairs 
quicker  than  we  intended,  well,  we  vow  to 
have  our  own  back  next  day.  If  we  succeed, , 
we  are  as  pleased  as  a  child  when  he  first 
manages  to  get  across  a  room  without  help. 
The  object  of  our  adventure  is,  of  course, 
the  attainment  of  independence,  and  though 
we  cannot  ever  get  quite  to  the  top,  we  can 
get  a  little  bit  nearer  day  by  day. 

Now  what  has  happened  to  us  ?  We  have 
lost  one  of  our  five  senses,  and  that’s  that. 
But  we  have  four  left,  and  of  those  four, 
three  are  shamefully  neglected  by  people 
who  can  see.  It  is  surely  up  to  us  to  make 
good  that  neglect,  and  to  cultivate  and 
deepen  those  four  senses  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power. 

I  will  take  first  the  sense  which  is  least 
neglected,  because  it  is  the  lowest  and  easiest 
— I  mean  taste.  I  am  not  myself  a  smoker, 
but  I  find  from  many  blind  friends  that  they 
are  perfectly  able  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  cigarette.  But 
as  to  the  tasting  of  food,  I  have  not  lost 
that.  I  will  give  a  homely  example.  The 
other  day,  fully  believing  I  was  going  to 
enjoy  a  sweet,  I  put  into  my  mouth  a  moth¬ 
ball.  I  have  not  lost  my  sense  of  taste. 

Now  for  the  sense  of  smell.  Every  animal 
and  most  savages  have  this  sense  far  better 


developed  than  has  the  ordinary  human 
being.  We  can  do  much  to  develop  it. 
There  is  a  jolly  game  we  can  play  with 
children  who  are  delighted  if  we  make 
mistakes.  Ask  them  to  gather  a  lot  of 
different  flowers  and  leaves  and  make  you 
guess  from  their  scent  what  they  are.  But 
in  a  fascinating  talk  broadcast  some  months 
ago  by  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  smell  of  a  cut  flower  is  not  the 
smell  of  the  country.  For  that,  you  must 
stand  in  a  beanheld,  or  walk  down  a  lime 
avenue,  or  wander  across  a  common  covered 
with  gorse  and  bracken.  Do  this,  as  blind 
people  must,  without  hurrying  or  bothering 
about  the  view,  and  you  will  know  the  blessed 
scent  of  the  country,  and  be  not  only  in  the 
country,  but  of  it. 

Now  for  the  sense  which  may  be  called 
the  guiding  sense  in  our  climb  towards  inde¬ 
pendence — touch.  Of  course,  it  is  by  touch 
that  we  find  our  way  in  new  houses  and  new 
rooms,  and  we  are  able  to  do  all  the  everyday 
things  for  ourselves — all  the  things  which 
are  so  dull  and  commonplace  to  you  and  such 
amusing  adventures  to  us. 

We  quickly  learn  that  no  two  surfaces  are 
alike,  and  that  most  things  are  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  shape.  Take,  for  instance,  your 
solitary  breakfast  ;  what  could  be  more 
widely  different  in  shape  than  a  teapot,  a 
milk  jug,  a  spoon,  and  a  toast  rack  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  in  this 
world  is  the  same  shape  as  a  toast  rack,  except 
possibly  the  Forth  Bridge  at  Edinburgh,  and 
that  you  would  hardly  expect  to  find  on 
your  breakfast  table.  But  one  word  of 
warning.  Beware  of  the  butter.  Wherever 
you  put  your  fingers  you  will  put  them  into 
the  butter.  It  moves  from  side  to  side  to 
spite  the  blind ;  and  it  is  no  use  being 
economical — margarine  is  just  as  bad. 

But  things  of  far  greater  importance  are 
open  to  us  through  the  sense  of  touch.  All 
joys  of  reading,  and  also  games  such  as 
Patience,  Bridge,  and  also  music  and  news- 
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papers,  all  these  we  can  enjoy  by  means  of 
Braille.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  people, 
even  if  only  with  failing  sight,  to  learn 
Braille,  or  if  that  be  unsuitable,  the  much 
easier  Moon  type.  There  are,  I  believe,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes  in  the 
library,  and  hundreds  can  be  bought  at 
fantastically  low  prices.  All  these  books,  in 
spite  of  their  size,  can  be  sent  by  post  at  a 
penny  a  volume.  Surely  this  power  to 
read  to  ourselves  is  a  great  step  towards  in¬ 
dependence,  for  it  will  save  us  from  being 
bored  or  boring  our  friends. 

And  now  for  the  highest  of  all — hearing. 
What  glorious  days  for  blind  people  we  live 
in.  Fifty  years  ago,  we  should  have  had 
no  wireless,  no  gramophones,  and  not  even 
that  half  blessing,  half  curse,  the  telephone, 
which,  at  any  rate,  does  keep  us  in  touch  with 
our  friends. 

And  if  the  present  is  glorious  for  blind 
people,  what  of  the  future  ?  Everything, 
we  are  told,  has  a  sound,  and  when  our 
favourite  books  call  out  to  us  in  familiar 
voices,  and  even  our  dinner  utters  cheerful 
sounds  of  invitation,  life  will  indeed  be 
exciting. 

When,  too,  bacilli  have  each  their  distinc¬ 
tive  croak  or  squeak,  it  will  not  matter  that 
we  cannot  see  our  children  looking  pale  or 
flushed,  for  we  shall  know,  in  good  time,  the 
approach  of  measles  or  chicken-pox.  But 
to  return  from  these  as  yet  fantastic  themes 
to  that  blessed  sense  of  hearing  that  blind 
people  must  value  above  all  others. 

I  feel  quite  sorry  now  at  concerts  for 
people  that  can  see.  Don’t  you  know  how 
the  sight  of  an  over-agile  conductor,  or  over¬ 
anxious  or  affected  singer,  or  even  a  friend 
in  some  other  part  of  the  hall,  takes  you 
right  away  from  the  music  ?  We  blind 
people  not  only  listen  to,  but  in  the  truest 
sense  listen  in — the  music.  Then  again, 
we  must  learn  to  know  all  our  friends  by  their 
voices — surely  as  characteristic  as  their 
faces.  You  can  make  up  a  face,  you  cannot 
easily  make  up  a  voice  or  a  footstep. 

That  sense  of  hearing  ought  to  make  us 
better  members  of  society.  There  are  lots  of 
good  talkers,  but  far  fewer  good  listeners. 
Someone  once  praised  a  very  charming  lady 
for  having  “  a  listening  face.”  That  which 
she  had  probably  striven  to  acquire  ought  to 
come  quite  naturally  to  us. 
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Concerts,  social  gatherings  are  of  the  town. 
What  of  the  joys  of  the  country  ?  Do  you 
remember  what  Thoreau^said,  when,  after 
a  weary,  sleepness  night  *  he  heard  a  cock 
crow  ?  “  Thank  goodness,  there  is  some¬ 

one  well!”  But  what  is  the  crowing  of  a 
cock  compared  to  that  riot  of  health  and 
happiness  that  from  every  tree  greets  the 
sun  as  he  rises  on  a  morning  in  the  Spring  ? 
I  mean  to  enjoy  Spring  as  much  as  anyone 
by  trying  to  learn  all  those  wonderful  songs 
if  I  can  find  someone  to  teach  me,  and  then, 
well,  “  The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
Spring,  Tra  la  .  .  .  ”  even  they  will  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

I  have  tried  to  show  some  of  the  advantages 
of  going  blind.  But  there  are  others,  and  one 
I  must  not  omit — the  fact  that  everyone  is 
kind  to  us.  I  wish  particularly  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  my  friends  the  rail¬ 
way  porters,  and  bus  conductors  for  their 
wonderful  care  and  unfussy  help,  and  sense 
of  humour. 

Talking  of  conductors,  may  I  end  my 
purely  personal  note  ?  I  am  in  a  very 
small  way,  a  conductor,  not  of  ’buses,  but  of 
singers.  It  is  a  real  advantage  being  blind. 
Not  only  is  my  ear  quicker  to  detect  faults 
of  time  or  tune,  but  I  can  come  down  on 
them  with  far  greater  severity  because  every¬ 
one  knows  I  cannot  see  who  the  offender  is. 

Now  I  have  only  to  say:  “  Thank  you  so 
much  for  listening  to  me.  Good  night.” 


AM  I  BLIND  ? 

No,  I  am  not  blind, 

In  dreams  I  seem  to  see 
Flowers,  field,  leaf  and  tree — 

Everything  seems  so  real  to  me  : 

Blind  ?  No,  I  just  seem  to  be. 

I  feel  the  sunshine  on  my  face, 

Hold  out  my  hand  and  feel  the  rain, 

I  know  the  sun  sets  in  the  West, 

And  in  the  morn  ’ t  will  rise  again. 

The  birds’  sweet  songs  come  clear  to  me  : 
Blind  ?  No,  I  just  seem  to  be. 

I  know  that  Jesus  died  for  me, 

He  shed  his  blood  on  Calvary. 

Don’t  pity  me,  it  makes  me  sad, 

And  oh,  I  want  to  be  so  glad 
That  God’s  great  love  has  come  to  me, 

I  once  was  blind,  but  now  I  see. 

— E.  S.  Simpson,  Chicago. 
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DAISY  BATES,  C.B.E. 


IN  the  New  Year  Honours  List  for 
1933,  the  Order  of  Commander  of  the 
British  Empire  was  conferred  on  a 
little  old  lady,  Mrs.  Daisy  Bates,  for  her 
services  to  the  aborigines  in  western 
and  southern  Australia  ;  and  because 
she  seems  to  have  had  special  under¬ 
standing  for  the  unhappy  blind  men  and 
women  with  whom  she  came  into  contact, 
her  name  should  be  honoured  in  countries 
where  the  lot  of  the  blind  is  happier  than  it  is 
among  the  ignorant  and  uncivilised. 

There  is  a  story  told  in  the  Life  of  Mary 
Kingsley  of  how  one  morning,  as  she  walked 
in  the  jungle  near  her  camp,  neatly 
bonneted,  primly  shawled,  with  trailing 
skirts  and  precisely  furled  umbrella,  she 
came  face  to  face  with  a  lion.  She  returned 
home  to  breakfast,  however,  safe  and 
sound,  and  recounted  the  incident.  “  What¬ 
ever  did  you  do  ?  ”  asked  a  horrified  friend. 
“  Tapped  his  nose  with  my  umbrella,  and 
said  ‘  Go  home  at  once  ’  ”  was  the  simple 
reply. 

Mrs.  Bates  is  in  the  true  Mary  Kingsley 
tradition,  though  in  her  case  cannibals 
rather  than  lions  were  the  commonplaces  of  a 
morning’s  walk.  She  too,  like  Mary 
Kingsley,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  parish 
worker  of  forty  years  ago,  went  serenely 
about  her  business.  “  Throughout  my  life,” 
she  writes  in  her  autobiography,  The  Passing 
of  the  Aborigines,  “  I  have  adhered  to  the 
simple  but  exact  dictates  of  fashion  as  I  left 
it  when  Victoria  was  Queen  ;  a  neat  white 
blouse,  stiff  collar  and  ribbon  tie,  dark  skirt 
and  coat,  trim  shoes  and  neat  black  stockings, 
a  sailor-hat  and  a  fly-veil.”  Clad  thus,  and 
looking,  as  her  photographs  show,  like  a 
nice  old  governess  who  might  be  the  prim 
pet  of  an  English  county  family,  Daisy 
Bates  mothered  and  managed  the  cannibals 
among  whom  she  made  her  home,  collecting 
scientific  data  about  them  as  the  last 
remnants  of  a  fast-dying  race,  mastering 
more  than  a  hundred  dialects,  and  caring 
for  the  babies,  the  sick  and  the  blind 
meanwhile  like  a  benevolent  grandmother  , 
indeed,  Grandmother  was  her  tribal  name. 

She  was  originally  a  journalist  and  the 
wife  of  a  farmer,  but  on  her  husband  s 
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death,  when  she  found  herself  left  with 
a  cattle  station  and  thousands  of  cattle, 
she  decided  to  dispose  of  her  property  and 
interest  herself  henceforth  in  the  welfare  of 
the  aborigines,  who,  owing  to  the  coming 
of  the  white  man,  were  speedily  declining 
in  numbers.  In  1829,  on  the  site  now 
covered  by  the  city  of  Perth,  there  were 
about  1,500  aborigines  ;  less  than  a  hundred 
years  later,  the  last  survivor  died.  To-day 
in  the  whole  of  Australia  there  are  about 
60,000  natives,  and  they  are  doomed  to 
disappear  within  a  relatively  short  time.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Mrs.  Bates  to  do  something  to 
protect  them  from  the  worst  effects  of  casual 
contact  with  the  fringe  of  civilisation.  Her 
hope,  as  expressed  in  her  book,  is  that  some 
day  a  King’s  High  Commissioner  may  be 
appointed,  to  care  for  these  forlorn  people, 
to  protect  their  interests,  and  to  make  their 
passing  as  easy  as  may  be.  In  1920  she  was 
appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  South 
Australia,  and  in  this  capacity,  with  a 
burning  love  of  England  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  passionate  sympathy  for  the  natives  on 
the  other,  Mrs.  Bates  has  tried  to  interpret 
the  “  King’s  law  ”  to  the  people  with  whom 
she  has  chosen  to  make  her  home. 

“  By  careful  enquiry,”  she  writes,  “  into 
all  complaints  and  misdemeanours  and  by 
fair  play  always,  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  groups  with  whom  I  have  contacted 
through  thirty-five  years  quiet  and  law- 
abiding.  There  has  been  no  tragedy  in  my 
camps.”  It  has  been  done,  as  one  reviewer 
of  Mrs.  Bates’s  book  says,  by  her  capacity 
to  enter  into  the  fear-raddled  minds  of  a 
people  at  once  cruel  and  frightened. 

Because  the  people  with  whom  she  chose 
to  live  are  savage,  with  little  respect  for 
women  and  no  sympathy  for  the  aged,  the 
very  young,  or  those  who  are  in  any  way 
a  drag  on  the  wheel,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  blind  receive  short  shrift  in  the 
tribes.  In  1914,  Mrs.  Bates,  finding  two 
blind  men  and  a  blind  woman  deserted  by 
their  own  kinsfolk,  decided  to  take  them 
to  live  with  her  in  her  own  camp.  She 
writes :  "I  put  up  my  tent  in  a  grove 
of  acacia  trees,  and  because  these  people 
had  great  need  of  me,  sat  down  with  them 
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for  two  or  three  years.”  She  hunted 
rabbits  and  lizards  daily  for  their  food, 
cut  the  wood  for  their  fires,  guarded 
them  from  setting  alight  to  themselves 
and  from  wandering  into  danger,  cooked 
their  meals  and  cared  for  them,  lit  their 
pipes,  led  them  out  for  pleasant  walks  in  their 
beloved  bush,  using  a  long  pole  to  guide  them, 
and  listened  patiently  to  their  talk  of  old 
times.  An  added  complication  to  her 
labours  was  the  fact  that,  out  of  respect  for 
some  tribal  law,  the  two  blind  men  must 
never  touch  one  another. 

One  of  the  three,  after  a  life  of  debauchery, 
had  become  in  his  old  age  a  homicidal  maniac. 
When,  broken  in  health  and  deserted  by  his 
own  people,  he  drifted  into  Mrs.  Bates’s  care, 
he  was  a  constant  anxiety  to  her,  periodically 
running  away  into  the  night  when  the  moon 
was  full,  so  that  she  often  had  to  spend  hours 
seeking  for  him  ;  then  she  would  either  lead 
him  home,  or  even,  as  on  one  occasion,  carry 
him  home  on  her  back,  wrap  him  in  his 
blanket,  stoke  up  his  fire,  comfort  him  with 
hot  tea  and  a  pipe,  and  talk  to  him  till  he  fell 
asleep  from  exhaustion.  When  at  last  he 
died,  Mrs.  Bates  dug  his  grave. 

“  I  tried,”  she  writes,  “  to  give  them  the 
only  Christianity  I  knew  they  understood, 
which  was  nothing  but  loving-kindness  and 
an  unfailing  trust,  and  example,  example 
always.”  One  woman,  desperately  ill  and 
indeed  dying,  turned  out  by  her  own  people, 
tramped  two  hundred  miles  to  find  her.  She 
spent  the  last  eight  weeks  of  her  life  in  Mrs. 
Bates’s  care,  and  as  she  lay  dying  cried  out 
in  terror  :  “  Where  am  I  going  ?  ”  Mrs. 

Bates  answered  the  question  with  another  : 
“  Is  not  Grandmother  good  ?  ”  “  Grand¬ 

mother  is  good,”  said  the  dying  woman. 
“  My  Father  is  sitting  down  where  you  are 
going,  and  as  soon  as  I  let  go  your  hand,  my 
Father  will  take  it,”  said  her  protector. 
“  Your  Father  ?  Then  I  shall  be  safe,” 
came  the  reply,  as  the  woman  lay  down 
peacefully  to  die. 


Since  Mrs.  Bates  wrote  so  modestly  of 
her  selfless  life  among  the  aborigines,  we 
learn  that  her  own  eyesight  has  been 
threatened  and  her  health  broken.  It  is 
characteristic  of  her  that,  in  spite  of  this, 
she  has  elected  to  return  to  her  self- 
appointed  task. 
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We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the 
deaths  of  : — 

W.  F.  Greenslade,  of  Nutfield,  a  blind 
man  who  for  many  years  acted  as  local 
representative  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  A  friend  writes  of  him  : 
“  Visiting  towns  and  villages  ;  always  un¬ 
guided  ;  in  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Kent, 
organising  concerts,  whist  drives,  flag 
days  .  .  .  hard  work  for  a  blind  man,  but  his 
cheeriness  won  half  his  battle.” 

S.  J.  C.  Holden,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.P.H., 

Bucks  County  Medical  Officer,  who  died 
suddenly  as  the  result  of  a  seizure,  only  a 
few  hours  after  he  had  been  carrying  on  his 
normal  duties.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  representing 
the  County  Councils  Association. 

Mrs.  A.  Remington  Robert,  who,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Barclay  Home  and  School 
for  Blind  Girls,  Brighton,  over  forty  years 
ago,  and  later,  as  an  original  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Barclay  Workshops,  did 
most  valued  work  on  behalf  of  blind  women 
and  girls,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  fact 
that  her  own  mother  was  blind. 

Miss  Edith  Mary  Gowers,  daughter  of 
the  famous  nerve  specialist,  Sir  William 
Gowers.  Miss  Gowers  had  been  blind  for 
some  years,  but  did  not  allow  her  handicap 
to  interfere  with  her  many  interests.  During 
the  War  she  worked  at  St.  Dunstan’s, 
teaching  Braille  and  typing  to  the  soldiers, 
while  in  recent  years  she  had  been  resident 
at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Part  of  the 
grounds  there  are  occupied  by  an  open-air 
orthopaedic  hospital,  where  Miss  Gowers 
spent  much  time  teaching  the  patients  the 
violin  and  organising  what  she  called  “  a 
horizontal  choir.” 

S.  C.  Snow,  of  Exeter,  whose  connection 
with  the  West  of  England  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Exeter,  in  the  capacities  of  treasurer 
and  President  extended  over  fifty  years. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Page,  of  Caine,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  97.  Though  blind  for  many 
years,  he  continued  to  preach  up  to  three 
weeks  of  his  death. 
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PUBLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

By  BEN  PURSE 


IT  has  been  our  practice  for  the  past  few 
years  to  review  the  expenditure  incurred 
on  certain  public  social  services,  not 
necessarily  because  they  have  any  direct 
connection  with  blind  welfare  work,  but 
simply  as  indicating  the  growth  of  various 
social  activities  and  enterprises  which  have 
an  indirect  connection  with  that  important 
social  service  with  which  our  activities  are  so 
closely  identified.  The  following  facts  relate 
to  the  expenditure  in  England  and  Wales  and 
Scotland,  on  some  of  the  principal  forms  of 
public  social  services  to  the  community,  such 
as  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Assistance  ; 
National  Health  Insurance  ;  Widows’, 
Orphans’  and  Old  Age  Contributory  Pen¬ 
sions  ;  Old  Age  Pensions,  etc. 

Unemployment  benefit  cost  the  country 
£101,594,000  in  1930,  which  figure  includes 
the  cost  of  transitional  benefit  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  £30,316,000.  In  1936  the 
comparable  figure  was  £86,288,000,  but  two 
factors  have  to  be  remembered  in  this  con¬ 
nection  ;  1930  was  the  peak  year  of  un¬ 
employment  and  in  1936  the  agricultural 
worker  had  come  into  the  insurance  scheme 
and  therefore  had  to  be  provided  for  finan¬ 
cially,  which  provision  cost  the  country 
£365,000.  In  the  year  1936  the  income 
derived  from  contributions  from  insured 
persons  amounted  to  approximately 
£43,500,000.  The  number  of  persons  eligible 
for  benefit  under  this  heading  in  1936  was 
13,465,000. 

On  Widows’,  Orphans’  and  Old  Age  Con¬ 
tributory  Pensions  the  expenditure  was 
£45,357,000  in  1936,  the  income  under  the 
appropriate  Acts  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  £31,000,000  and  the  balance  being 
provided  by  a  Treasury  grant.  Old  Age 
Pensions  expenditure  in  1930  amounted  to 
approximately  £37,500,000,  whilst  in  1936 
the  comparable  figure  was  £44,780,000.  The 
number  of  persons  directly  benefiting  in  1936 
was  1,911,000. 

War  Pensions  in  the  year  1920  cost  the 
country  about  £101,000,000.  In  1936  the 
cost  had  fallen  to  £39,461,000. 

The  cost  of  education  in  the  year  1900  was 
approximately  £19,500,000.  In  1936  this 
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expenditure  had  grown  to  £115,257,000,  and 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  in  the  last-named 
year  was  approximately  7,800,000.  The  cost 
of  hospitals  and  the  treatment  of  disease  in 
1900  was  £1,571,000,  and  in  1936  the  relevant 
figure  was  £15,775,000.  The  expenditure  on 
maternity  and  child  welfare  services  has  in¬ 
creased  from  £2,099,000  in  1920  to  £3,884,000 
in  1936.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  these  figures  regarding  the  health 
services  do  not  refer  to  treatment  given  by 
voluntary  hospitals  or  other  organisations. 

Expenditure  under  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  shows  a  consistent  rise 
since  the  year  1900,  which  is  the  earliest 
period  for  which  figures  are  available.  At  that 
time  the  country  was  expending  approxi¬ 
mately  £12,000,000.  By  1920  the  figure 
had  grown  to  £34,260,000,  and  in  1936  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  £51,470,000.  Thus 
in  this  same  year,  1936,  Unemployment  Pay, 
Transitional  Benefit,  and  Public  Assistance 
cost  the  country  £137,758,000. 

The  cost  of  National  Health  Insurance 
services  in  the  year  1920  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  £29,800,000.  In  1936  it  was 
£39,784,000,  and  in  this  same  year  contri¬ 
butions  from  insured  persons  amounted  to 
£36,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  a  sum 
of  £7,540,000  granted  under  a  Parliamentary 
vote. 


PERSONALIA 

Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  andjTdaughter,  sailed  for  South 
Africa  recently  ;  they  will  be  the  guestsjof 
Sir  William  Clark,  the  High  Commissioner. 
During  their  stay,  Sir  Ian  will  meet  South 
African  blinded  soldiers  in  the  care  of  St. 
Dunstan’s,  and  as  a  Governor  of  the  B.B.C. 
will  exchange  views  with  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  South  African  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Williams,  of  Swansea,  who 
was  awarded  the  honour  of  M.B.E.  in  the 
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New  Year  Honours  List,  is  a  former  Chairman 

of  the  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
*  *  * 

Miss  N.  A.  Fitch,  Secretary  of  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  Workshop  and  Welfare 
Work  for  the  Blind,  has  been  obliged  to 
retire  owing  to  ill-health.  Miss  Fitch’s 
interest  in  the  Workshop  is  life-long,  as  her 

father  was  one  of  its  founders. 

*  *  * 

Miss  C,  M.  F.  Newton,  who  trained  at 
Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  has  been  organist  at  St.  John 
the  Baptist’s  Church,  Hulme,  has  been 
appointed  organist  at  St.  Aidan’s  Church, 
Bradford. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Ringwood,  curate  of 
St.  Christopher’s,  Brislington,  who  is  a 
blind  graduate  of  Bristol  University,  is 
shortly  to  take  up  his  new  duties  as  assistant 
priest  at  St.  Edyth’s,  Sea  Mills. 

The  retirement  of  Colonel  E.  C.  Clay, 
C.B.E.,  from  the  Secretaryship  of  Gardner’s 
Trust  for  the  Blind  is  announced.  Colonel 
Clay  practised  as  Barrister  at  the  Chancery 
Bar  up  to  1915  when  he  received  a  temporary 
commission  in  the  army.  He  was  awarded 
the  O.B.E.,  in  1918,  and  the  C.B.E.  in  1919. 
He  became  Secretary  of  Gardner’s  Trust  in 
1924  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  as  the 
Trust’s  representative,  in  July,  1926.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Institute’s  General 
Purposes  Committee  from  1929  to  1938. 

He  is  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  Gardner’s 
Trust  by  Major  N.  C.  M.  MacMahon, 
O.B.E.,  who,  like  Colonel  Clay,  is  an  Oxford 
man. 

In  token  of  friendship  and  appreciation  of 
the  services  he  has  given  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Colonel  Clay  was 
entertained  to  luncheon  at  the  Criterion 
Restaurant  by  the  Honorary  Officers  and 
Chairmen  of  the  Institute’s  Committees  on 
the  18th  January.  In  the  absence,  through 
indisposition,  of  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Hughes-Buller,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Institute’s  Council,  presided  and  said  that 
Colonel  Clay  had  not  only  given  the  Institute 
staunch  and  able  service  but  the  privilege 
of  his  friendship.  He  added  that  it  could  not 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  common  clay  no 
one  had  detected  that  he  had  feet  of  clay 


but  they  had  found,  to  quote  a  line  from 
Byron,  “  he  was  the  priceless  porcelain  of 
human  clay.” 

*  *  * 

There  can  be  few  more  tireless  workers 
for  the  deaf,  and  incidentally  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  than  Mr.  Selwyn  Oxley,  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  who  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  work  last 
summer.  He  has  visited  many  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf,  and 
travelled  all  over  England  and  Wales  in  his 
car,  reckoning  as  not  the  least  important 
part  of  his  work  the  opportunities  travel 
gives  him  of  visiting  isolated  workers  in  the 
same  cause,  giving  them  news  of  their 
friends,  and  reminding  them  that  they  are 
not  forgotten.  He  and  Mrs.  Oxley,  who  is 
herself  deaf  and  who  acts  as  his  secretary, 
believe  in  making  use  of  all  the  resources 
that  present-day  invention  provide  for  the 
propagandist  in  a  good  cause,  and  employ 
photography,  wireless,  and  the  gramophone 
in  the  service. 

*  *  * 

On  January  31st  Mr.  J.  W.  Sharp  retired 
from  his  position  as  teacher  of  music  at 
Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind  after  a 
period  of  31  years’  service.  Born  in  1879, 
Mr.  Sharp  entered  King’s  Manor  School  for 
the  Blind,  York,  at  the  age  of  ten  and  left  at 
Christmas,  1899.  After  a  period  of  outside 
employment  as  a  tuner,  he  was  appointed 
Instructor  of  Piano  Tuning  and  outdoor 
tuner  at  Henshaw’s  on  February  1st,  1908. 
From  1916  he  devoted  his  full  time  to  the 
teaching  of  tuning  and  repairing.  From 
1934  Mr.  Sharp  has  been  on  the  Music  Staff 
as  a  teacher  of  music  to  the  elementary 
pupils. 

On  January  30th  the  staff  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Old  Pupils’  Association  gathered 
at  the  Institution  to  bid  Mr.  Sharp  farewell 
and  to  wish  him  a  long,  happy  and  peaceful 
retirement.  Mr.  Fox,  Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  spoke  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  long  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Institution  and  presented  him 
with  a  cheque  from  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  with  a  smoker’s  cabinet  from  the 
Staff.  Mr.  Dudley  spoke  both  as  a  colleague 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  Old  Pupils’ 
Association  and  presented  a  barometer  as  a 
mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Sharp  is 
held  by  his  old  pupils. 
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concert  organised  by  the  Dickens  Fellowship. 
Mr.  Linden,  a  Glasgow  man,  was  trained  at  the 
Leipzig  School  of  Music,  and  has  toured  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  as  a  ’cellist  ;  though  he  no 
longer  plays  professionally,  he  is  still  devoted 
to  his  art. 


Alec  Templeton’s  Success  in  New  York. — 

Alec  Templeton,  the  well-known  English  blind 
composer,  who  has  now  been  for  two  years  in 
New  York,  has  scored  a  remarkable  success  in 
his  “  Bach  goes  to  Town,”  the  first  fugue  to  be 
Written  in  swing-time,  and  “  a  sly  parody 
stressing  all  the  movements  of  a  Bach  musical 
arrangement.”  Within  two  days  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  it  “  became  the  most  popular  tune  in  New 
York,”  and  record  manufacturing  companies  are 
in  full  production. 

Blind  Actor’s  Achievement. — Baden  Griffiths, 
a  blind  amateur  actor,  who  played  the  part  of 
George  Grawsell  in  Barnet’s  Folly ,  has  been 
awarded  the  three-guinea  prize  for  the  out¬ 
standing  individual  performance  of  the  week  at 
Treorchy  Drama  Festival. 

Blind  Bellringer’s  Peal. — The  golden  jubilee 
of  St.  David’s  Church,  Bangor,  was  recently 
celebrated  with  a  peal  of  Bob  Major,  when  the 
fourth  bell  was  rung  by  Mr.  Gerald  Bromley,  a 
blind  Oxford  graduate.  The  ringing  occupied 
three  hours. 


Called  to  the  Bar. — Among  those  about  to  be 
called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  is  Mr.  E.  H. 
Boyce,  at  present  a  home  teacher  at  Chester¬ 
field.  He  was  formerly  a  pupil  at  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  and  later  took  his  degree 
at  Durham  University. 

Blind  Woman  Takes  Lambeth  Diploma. — 

Miss  D.  Kirke,  a  former  pupil  of  Chorleywood 
College,  appears  in  the  list  of  successful  can¬ 
didates  in  the  recent  examination  for  the 
Lambeth  Diploma.  She  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
blind  candidate  to  sit  for  this  Diploma,  which  is 
generally  recognised  as  the  standard  qualification 
for  the  Scripture  specialist  in  secondary  schools. 

Teaching  Sculpture  in  New  York. — At  the  age 

of  13,  Mark  Shoesmith  lost  his  sight  in  an 
explosion  at  Oregon,  U.S.A.  ;  to-day,  at  the  age 
of  26,  he  is  a  full-fledged  sculptor  teaching  art 
classes  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  in  New  York  City.  Two  years 
ago  the  Roerich  Museum,  New  York,  Was  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  work  and  offered  him  a  scholarship. 


Blind  Pianist  Broadcasts. — George 
Shearing,  a  blind  pianist,  and  formerly 
a  member  of  Claude  Bampton’s  band, 
gave  his  first  solo  broadcast  on  the 
Regional  programme  recently 

Woman  Composer’s  Success. — Miss 
Margaret  Brand’s  Song  of  Adoration, 
with  words  taken  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  was  performed  recently  at  the 
Empire  Theatre,  Milford  Haven,  by 
a  choir  of  eighteen  and  orchestra  of 
thirty.  Miss  Brand,  who  is  blind,  played 
accompaniments  to  songs  of  her  own 
composition  sung  by  Miss  Stella  Harries, 
and  her  work  was  warmly  applauded. 

A  Blind  Man’s  Trek. — A  blind  man, 
accompanied  by  his  guide  dog,  has 
walked  from  California  to  New  York 
and  home  again,  a  distance  of  6,000 
miles. 

Blind  ’Cellist  Broadcasts. — Mr.  John 
Linden,  now  a  blind  home  teacher  in 
Edinburgh,  but  once  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  'cellist,  gave  a  broadcast  recently 
on  the  Scottish  Regional  wave-length, 
and  has  also  taken  a  leading  part  in  a 


Paul  Popper 


Mark  Shoesmith,  the  Blind  Sculptor,  at  work  on  the  Model 

of  a  Lion. 
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Under  the  tutelage  of  Louis  Lobodkin,  he  has 
made  remarkable  strides.  Mark  “  looks  ”  at 
things  with  his  hands  in  order  to  study  technique, 
action,  and  so  forth.  Before  working  in  the 
final  medium,  he  models  his  subject  in  clay  ; 
when  making  portraits  he  takes  a  cast  of  the 
sitter’s  face.  Before  he  gets  half  through  with 
the  final,  he  throws  the  model  away  ;  he  can 
remember  every  detail. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

An  Important  Book. 

“The  Nature  of  Creative  Activity,”  by 
Viktor  Lowenfeld  (Kegan  Paul,  21s.),  is  a 
work  which  will  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  educators  of  the  blind  and  those  interested 
in  the  psychological  aspects  of  blindness. 
The  author  formerly  directed  instruction  in 
plastic  art  at  the  Jewish  Blind  Institute  in 
Vienna,  and  the  lavish  illustrations  to  his 
book,  which  will  be  fully  reviewed  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  New  Beacon,  show 
remarkable  results. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  : 

National  News  of  the  Blind. 

Under  the  heading  “  Reunion,”  the 
January  issue  of  National  News  of  the  Blind 
tells  a  delightful  story  of  Mary  Dickson,  an 
Indian  blind  girl,  who  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  entered  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind.  She  came  from  Waswanipi,  two 
weeks’  journey  by  canoe  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  Oskelaneo  River,  which  is 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  north  west  of 
Montreal. 

Mary  could  speak  no  word  of  English  when 
she  arrived,  shy  and  homesick,  but  in  time 
she  settled  down,  learned  to  speak  English, 
to  read  Braille,  to  use  a  typewriter,  and  to 
make  friends.  She  grew  up  and  was  sent 
from  the  school  to  the  National  Institute’s 
home  at  Toronto,  where  work  was  found  for 
her,  alongside  of  the  friends  she  had  made  at 
school.  There  could  be  no  question  of  her 
returning  home  in  the  holidays,  and  by 
degrees  the  memory  of  far  northern  forests 
from  which  she  had  come  faded  from  her 
mind. 

This  summer,  however,  arrangements  were 
made  for  her  to  travel,  with  a  guide,  and 


to  meet  her  parents  and  friends  at  Oskelaneo 
River.  They  in  their  turn  took  the  long 
canoe  journey,  allowing  themselves  four 
weeks  to  cover  the  ground  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  missing  none  of  the  blind  girl’s 
company.  Six  happy  days  of  reunion 
followed,  for  though  Mary  had  forgotten  her 
mother  tongue  and  her  parents  could  speak 
no  English,  an  interpreter  was  found.  In 
the  evenings,  Mary’s  relatives  and  Indian 
friends  would  assemble,  and  Mary  would  tell 
her  story  of  life  in  the  far-off  city,  and  de¬ 
monstrate  her  skill  as  a  typist  ;  they,  in 
their  turn  would  tell  tales  of  the  tribal  life 
which  had  receded  in  her  memory  and  been 
all  but  forgotten. 

Worcester  College  Union  Magazine,  1938. 

The  fourth  number  of  The  Pimpernel  con¬ 
tains  a  very  pleasing  farewell  letter  from  Mr. 
Brown,  which  allows  the  outsider  to  realise 
a  little  the  friendly  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  that  has  existed  between  head¬ 
master  and  boys  at  Worcester  during  the 
last  twenty-six  years.  Of  the  original  con¬ 
tributions,  the  articles  on  “  Superstitions  ” 
and  “  The  Fall  ol  the  Weimar  Republic  and 
the  Rise  of  the  N.S.D.A.P.  in  Germany  ” 
stand  out  as  informative  if  somewhat  lengthy 
compilations.  On  the  whole,  school  topics 
make  very  much  more  cheerful  reading — 
the  genesis  of  the  new  school  buildings,  the 
new  School  History,  the  inauguration  of  a 
London  Branch  of  the  Old  Boys’  Rowing 
Club,  and  the  experiences  of  the  Dramatic 
Society  in  participating  in  the  British  Drama 
League  Festival. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  Class. 

Sir, — I  have  no  inclination  to  try  con¬ 
clusions  with  Dr.  Whitfield  as  a  raconteur. 
Perhaps  I  am  deficient  in  that  sense  of 
humour  which,  to  quote  from  a  story  re¬ 
cently  broadcast,  “  is  always  at  its  best  in 
the  face  of  the  adversities  of  others,”  but, 
however  that  may  be,  the  present  situation 
of  the  bulk  of  the  blind  community  seems  to 
me  so  grave  that  Dr.  Whitfield’s  levity 
entirely  fails  to  awaken  a  responsive  note  in 
me.  Besides,  we  seem  to  be  getting  at  cross 
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purposes.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  what  Dr.  Whitfield  is  trying  to  do,  if 
it  is  not  to  play  the  part  of  wet  blanket. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  is  trying  to  prove,  or 
to  confute,  or  to  defend.  Lntil  I  am  en¬ 
lightened  on  that  point,  I  feel  that  no  good 
would  result  from  a  continuance  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  whatever  it  is  supposed  to  be  about. 

I  confess  too,  that  Dr.  Whitfield’s  statement 
that  he  has  the  “  object  ”  sense,  and  that  is 
why  he-  is  sceptical  as  to  its  existence,  is 
altogether  too  subtle  and  paradoxical  for  me. 
In  poring  over  my  strictures  on  the  report 
on  the  education  of  the  blind,  Dr.  Whitfield 
has  obviously  forgotten  what  I  said  in  its 
favour. 

Yours,  etc., 

Arthur  Copland. 

To  the  Editor, 

Blind  Man’s  Fog. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  article  in  your  last 
issue  on  the  Blind  Man’s  Fog,  although  I  am 
keenly  alive  to  its  significance,  the  snow  at 
Christmas-time  gave  me  a  genuine  thrill. 

My  little  guide-dog  never  worked  better, 
in  spite  of  added  physical  strain.  Most  of  the 
landmarks  were  just  discernible,  and  she 
stopped  at  the  usual  places,  so  that  I  knew 
what  directions  to  give.  This  did  not  sur¬ 
prise  me,  but  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
excellence  of  her  balance,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  I  was  able  to  walk  in  the 
snow.  We  did  not  make  new  ventures,  but 
we  were  able  to  do  our  usual  two-mile  walk 
to  the  office  every  day  as  well  as  the 
hundred  and  one  small  errands  that  the  week 
before  Christmas  demands. 

We  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  here  and  I 
could  not  have  gone  about  alone,  so  that  I 
owe  this  joyous  independence  entirely  to 
having  the  dog. 

Yours,  etc., 

Jane  Beadley. 

To  the  Editor, 

“I  Knew  Florence  Nightingale.” 

Sir, — I  celebrated  my  81st  birthday  in 
December.  Seventy-six  years  ago  I  was 
not  expected  to  live,  and  as  a  last  resort 
my  mother  took  me  to  the  old  St.  Thomas  s 
Hospital,  Walworth,  where  I  was  visited 
by  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  the  Lady 
of  the  Lamp.  Her  presence  inspired  me 
to  have  faith  in  the  surgeons  and  nursing 


staff,  and  I  still  have  that  faith.  The 
ministering  angels  of  St.  Thomas’s  restored 
me  to  health. 

Between  1886  and  1925  I  had  nine  serious 
operations  at  King’s  College  Hospital. 
Modern  nurses  are  indeed  as  good  and  kind 
as  those  who  helped  me  years  ago,  and  for 
more  than  thirteen  years  the  Matron  of  this 
Home  has  made  the  work  of  King’s  College 
Hospital  in  saving  me  from  total  blindness 
a  great  success. 

So  perhaps  the  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon 
will  let  me  acknowledge  my  debt  to  volun¬ 
tary  hospitals. 

Yours,  etc., 

James  Hooper. 

West  of  England  Home  for  the  Blind, 

Torr,  Plymouth. 

R  E  VLE  WS 
REPORTS 

Home 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  in  the 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  for  1937-38, 
is  the  opening  of  a  new  Home  for  Blind 
Women  with  a  Social  Centre  adjoining  it. 
The  Home  provides  accommodation  for 
seven  residents,  each  of  whom  has  a  separate 
room,  snugly  furnished.  The  Centre  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  hall,  known  as  the  Rooper 
Memorial  Hall,  with  seating  accommodation 
for  200  people.  It  is  open  for  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  of  two  hours  each,  and  in 
addition  to  the  regular  programme  of  readings 
aloud,  a  Moon  class,  handicraft  class,  music, 
and  monthly  short  devotional  service,  all 
sorts  of  other  activities,  organised  and  un¬ 
organised,  are  now  placed  wtihin  the  realms 
of  possibility  for  the  187  blind  persons 
under  the  Society’s  care. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  30th  Annual  Report, for  1937-38, records 
with  regret  the  loss  through  resignation  of 
two  of  its  oldest  members,  Mr.  Stone  and 
Miss  Garaway,  who  each  in  turn  served  the 
College  as  Secretary  over  a  period  of  nearly 
fourteen  years. 

The  Report  notes  the  completion  of  its 
task — carried  out  in  co-operation  with  the 
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National  Association  of  Workshops — of  com¬ 
piling  syllabuses  in  all  trades  taught  in 
Continuation  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

The  School  Teachers'  Examination  Board 
has,  during  the  year,  recommended  to  the 
Executive  of  the  College  that  physical 
training  be  deleted  as  a  subject  from  the 
syllabus,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  physical 
training  of  blind  children  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  experts  ;  with  this  recommendation 
the  Executive  has  concurred,  and  the 
subject  has  therefore  been  deleted. 

Wycliff  Society  for  the  Blind,  Leicester. 

The  Report  for  1937-38  bears  the  title 
"  Light  amid  the  Shadows  ”  and  is  written 
and  illustrated  in  a  way  likely  to  attract 
the  subscriber.  Its  photographs  are  un¬ 
usually  good. 

The  Society  has  lost  through  death  during 
the  year  its  President,  Aid.  W.  E.  Hincks, 
whose  intimate  knowledge  of  social  work  in 
Leicester  made  his  advice  and  help  in¬ 
valuable.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Aid. 
R.  Hallam,  who  is  also  an  active  social  worker 
in  the  city.  The  Cottage  Homes  have  been 
much  improved  in  appearance  during  the 
year  by  alterations  to  the  lay-out  of  the 
gardens,  while  interior  renovations  to  the 
Victoria  Hall  have  also  greatly  enhanced  its 
attraction.  Among  small  items  of  interest, 
it  is  good  to  know  that  a  Keep  Fit  class  has 
been  formed  among  members  of  the  Social 
Club  and  is  being  much  appreciated. 

Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

The  16th  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  is  a  pleasantly 
written  account  of  the  year’s  work  for  the 
blind  in  Middlesex.  One  is  given  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  happy  holiday  that  awaits 
blind  people  at  the  home  at  Littlehampton 
by  the  mere  mention  of  a  grand  car  drive 
down  there,  of  clean  new  tiles  and  paint  in 
the  bathroom  and  kitchens,  of  a  comfortable 
garden  tent,  running  water  in  many  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  a  really  kind  superintendent. 
There  is  a  freshness  about  the  report  which 
suggests  the  keen  manner  in  which  the  work 
for  the  blind  is  undertaken,  and  the  friendly 
touch  which  is  sure  to  win  their  confidence 
and  trust.  “  The  last  days  during  the 
National  Crisis  ”  says  the  Annual  Report 
“  have  shown  that  hundreds  of  the  blind 
look  upon  the  home  teachers  and  the  Associa¬ 


tion  as  a  refuge  to  which  they  can  turn  in 
all  difficulties  and  dangers.” 

Imperial. 

National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland  : 

South  Tipperary  Branch. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Clonmel 
in  December,  when  the  Mayor,  Councillor 
Condon,  presided,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Branch  for  1937  /8  was  presented.  While 
the  Branch  undertakes  to  secure  for  the 
blind  such  allowances  and  pensions  as  may 
be  their  due,  teaches  them  to  read  embossed 
type  and  to  carry  on  simple  handicrafts, 
and  tries  to  secure  wireless  sets  for  those 
otherwise  unable  to  obtain  them,  one  of  its 
main  functions  is  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
Thus,  it  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  there 
shall  be  a  fully  equipped  Eye  Clinic  in  South 
Tipperary,  when  beds  at  local  hospitals  will 
be  reserved  for  minor  eye  operations,  when 
the  Board  of  Health  will  pay  the  travelling 
expenses  of  poor  patients  needing  hospital 
treatment  in  Dublin  or  Cork,  and  when  the 
eyes  of  the  pre-school  child  shall  receive 
attention.  That  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  asked  permission  to  incorporate 
in  his  Report  an  extract  relating  to  the  work 
of  the  National  Council,  and  said  “  I  believe 
it  is  done  better  in  County  Tipperary  than 
anywhere  else  in  Ireland  ”  must  have  given 
the  Branch  great  encouragement. 

An  address  at  the  meeting  was  given  by 
Miss  Macauley,  a  blind  home  teacher  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Council  at  Dublin  ; 
the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Dean  Byrne, 
who  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
speaker,  said  Miss  Macauley’s  account  of  the 
work  done  “  filled  him  with  sympathy  and 
amazement.” 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
1938. 

The  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1938 
gives  a  very  clear  and  interesting  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  Montreal  Association 
for  the  Blind  since  Mr.  Philip  E.  Layton 
with  some  friends  decided  to  establish  it 
thirty  years  before  in  1908.  A  variety  of 
illustrations,  both  of  blind  children  in  work 
and  play  at  the  school,  and  of  the  different 
processes  carried  on  by  blind  people  in  the 
workshops,  serve  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  a  very  great  deal  has  been  done  since 
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that  year  when  “  there  was  not  a  single 
activity  of  any  kind  to  help  the  adult 
blind  in  Canada.” 

New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

A  very  large,  clear  map  of  New  Zealand 
accompanies  the  48th  Annual  Report.  It 
shows  how  the  1,147  New  Zealand  blind 
with  whom  the  Institute  keeps  in  touch, 
are  distributed,  and  also  demonstrates  where 
there  are  committees  and  organisations 
conducting  the  regular  sale  of  the  Institute’s 
goods,  advisory  committees  representing  the 
Institute  in  caring  for  the  local  blind,  social 
committees,  centres  for  the  supply  of  Braille 
literature,  and  places  where  blind  men 
conduct  depots  for  Institute  basketware. 
The  workshops,  except  for  one  department, 
have  kept  happily  busy  during  the  year, 
but  the  report  complains  a  little  bitterly  of 
the  unsympathetic  attitude  shown  by  sighted 
employers  and  workers  in  certain  industries 
who  direct  their  attentions  to  protecting 
themselves  from  the  competition  of  the 
blind. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  :  s.  d. 

16.210  Bach,  Sinfonia  “  We  Thank  Thee,  God” 

(arr.  by  Harvey  Grace)  .  .  ..07 

16,213  Bossi.  Entree  Pontificate  .  .  . .  04 

16,215  Harwood,  Basil.  Sonata  No.  1  in 

C  sharp  minor  .  .  . .  ..10 

16.219  Rheinberger.  Sonata  No.  17  in  B 

(“  Fantasie  ”),  Op.  181  ..  ..  10 

16.211  Stanley,  John.  Voluntary  in  A  minor 

(arr.  by  C.  Hylton  Stewart)  . .  . .  05 

16,197  Symons,  Dom  T.  The  Worth  Organ 

Book  (Seven  Short  Pieces)  .  .  .  .  on 

16,196  Village  Organist,  The.  Book  20  (edited 
by  J.  Stainer  and  F.  Cunningham 
Woods) ..  ..  ..  ..  ..on 

Passacaglia  (John  E.  West). 

Priere  (Th.  Dubois). 

Andante  assai  espressivo  (Mendelssohn) . 

Ave  Maria  d’Arcadelt  (Franz  Liszt). 

Andante  (E.  H.  Thorne). 

Alla  Marcia  (Thomas  Adams). 

Piano  : 

16.220  Bennett,  Sterndale.  The  Fountain, 

Op.  10,  No.  3  . .  .  .  . .  ..04 

1 6.212  Biene,  A.  van.  The  Broken  Melody  . .  04 

16,217  Confrey,  Zez.  Buffoon  (Novelty)  ..  04 
16,132  Czerny.  101  Exercises,  Op.  261  .  .  2  10 


16,205  Jensen.  On  the  Sea-Shore  (Romantic  s.  d. 

Study),  Op.  8,  No.  3  .  .  . .  . .  04 

16,214  Mendelssohn.  Capriccio  in  F  sharp 

minor,  Op.  5  . .  ..  ..  ..  09 

16,204  Mozart.  Adagio  in  B  minor,  K.  540  . .  04 

Dance  : 

16,222  Kennedy,  J.  and  Carr,  M.  Cinderella, 

Stay  in  My  Arms,  Song-Waltz  .  .  04 

16.260  Kennedy,  Connor  and  Kennedy.  The 

Chestnut  Tree,  Novelty  Dance  . .  04 

16.261  Livingston,  J.  Sixty  Seconds  Got  To¬ 

gether,  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  04 

16,221  Wrubel,  A.  Music,  Maestro,  Please  ! 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..04 

Songs  : 

16.202  Bach.  Slumber  Now,  Ye  Weary  Eye¬ 

lids  (Bass  Air  from  “  Ich  Habe 
genug  ”),  E  flat:  Bx — E1  ..  ..  0  5 

16.203  Gurney,  Ivor.  Captain  Stratton’s 

Fancy,  G  :  C — E1  . .  . .  ..04 

16,218  Schubert.  Liebesbotschaft  (Love’s 

Message),  E  :  C — E1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Two-Part  Songs  : 

16,130  Handel.  Come,  Let  Us  All  A-maying 
Go,  from  “  Semele  ”  (arr.  for  S.A. 
by  J.  M.  Diack)  .  .  .  .  ..05 

16,198  Williams,  Gerrard.  I  Loved  a  Lass,  a 

Fair  One  ( Equal  Voices )  . .  . .  05 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Blind'  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price,  which  represents 
the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Note. —  All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  They  are  available 
in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra  or  in 
Stiff  Covers  at  qd.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Biography  :  s.  d. 

16,146-16,148  Dark  Invader,  The,  by  Captain 

von  Rintelen.  3  Vols.  F 176  . .  6  o 

Educational — English  : 

16,240-16,241  Adventures  and  Encounters, 
selected  by  E.  W.  Parker  and  A.  R. 

Moon.  2  Vols.  En 7  . .  . .  60 

Fiction  : 

16,099-16,104  Commander  of  the  Mists,  by 

D.  L.  Murray.  6  Vols.  F 370  .  .  63 

16,164-16,166  Climb  to  the  Stars,  by  Denise 

Robins.  3  Vols.  F 156  . .  ••53 

16,167-16,168  End  of  the  Tether,  The,  by 

Joseph  Conrad.  2  Vols.  F 122  .  .  63 

16,229  Dream  Street  Rose,  by  Damon  Runyon. 

Pocket  size,  Pamphlet.  E 15..  ..  16 

Miscellaneous  : 

16,321  Home  Occupations  Supplement,  July- 
December,  1938.  Reprinted  from 
“  Progress.”  Pamphlet.  E 14  .  .  13 

Religious  and  Devotional— Hymn  Books  : 

16,037  Public  School  Hymn  Book,  Cross  Index 
to  the  Braille  Edition  of  The. 
Pamphlet.  E8  . .  .  .  ..10 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

4,191-6  The  Following  of  the  Star,  by  Florence 

Barclay.  6  Vols.  . .  Limited  Edition. 
4,152  Tales  for  Adults  in  Short  Words,  Wide  s.  d. 
Lines,  by  H.  Bradfield.  Fourth 
Series.  An.  One  small  volume  ..  20 

(British  Customers)  . .  . .  ..10 
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ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  : 

Grey  Steel,  by  H.  C.  Armstrong  .  . 

Mein  Kampf  (Translated  Selections),  by  A.  Hitler 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

Addison,  J.  Essays  and  Tales 

Law  : 

Gibson’s  Divorce  Law,  Ed.  A.  Weldon  (193S 
Edition) 

Land  Charges  Act,  1925 

Indermaur’s  Common  Law  ;  Ed.  by  A.  M. 

Wilshere  (1937  Ed.) 

Trustee  Act,  1925 

Miscellaneous  : 

Coraggio,  C.  Wandering  Minstrel 

Modern  Languages  : 

Hitler,  A.  Mein  Kampf  (Contracted  German) .  . 

Philosophy  : 

Plamenatz,  J.  P.  Consent,  Freedom  and 
Political  Obligation 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Oxford  Look  of  Eighteenth  Century  Verse 

Science  . 

Marett,  R.  R.  Head,  Heart  and  Hands  in 
Human  Evolution 
Theology  and  Religions  : 

Creed,  J.  M.  (Ed.  by).  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
(Greek  Text,  with  Notes) 


Vols 

5 

2 


7 

i 

19 

1 

3 

6 

3 

7 


TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  talking  books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Talking  books  recorded  by  the  Sound 
Committee  : — 


Recording 


Fiction  : 

Blackmore,  R.  D. 
Blake,  George 
du  Maurier,  Daphne 
Fitzpatrick,  Sir  Percy 
Priestley,  J.  B. 
Roberts,  C. 

Walpole,  Sir  Hugh 
Wren,  P.  C. 


Lorna  Doone 
Sea  Tangle 


Records 

3i 


10 

13 

6 

28 

13 

21 

16 


The  du  Mauriers 
Jock  of  the  Bush  Veld 
The  Good  Companions 
Victoria  4.30  .  . 

Fortitude 
Beau  Geste 

Talking  books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  : — 

Fiction  : 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan  The  Hound  of  the 

Baskervilles  .  .  1 1 

Howells,  W.  D.  The  Rise  of  Silas 

Lapham  .  .  .  .  23 

NEW  APPARATUS. 


Audible  Rubber  Bail. 

Owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  method  of  producing 
the  Audible  Rubber  Ball,  its  price  has  been  reduced 
to  is.  each  net.  Catalogue  Number  9199. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols- 

Beresford,  J.  D.  Unfinished  Road  . .  .  .  4 

Charlton,  Air-Commodore,  L.  E.  O.  Stolen 
Expedition  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  3 

Christie,  Agatha.  Murder  in  Mesopotamia  .  .  4 

Graeme,  Bruce.  Mystery  of  the  “  Queen  Mary  ”  4 

Graeme,  Bruce.  Unsolved  .  .  . .  . .  4 

Heyer,  Georgette.  An  Infamous  Army  . .  8 

Holt,  G.  Steel  Shutters  .  .  . .  .  .  4 


Olivier,  Edith.  Seraphim  Room 
Rhode,  John.  Hendon’s  First  Case 
Sabatini,  R.  Lost  King 

Sprigg,  C.  St.  John.  Corpse  with  the  Sun¬ 
burnt  Face 

Sprigge,  Elizabeth.  Castle  in  Andalusia 
Stevenson,  D.  E.  Miss  Buncle  Married.  . 

Syrett,  Netta.  Angel  Unawares.  . 

\  achell,  H.  A.  Golden  House.  (A  Romance 
of  Bath)  .  .  .  . 

Wallace,  Edgar.  Tipster,  the  Cop  and  the  Lady 
Western  Thrillers.  Editor,  Leo  Marguiles 
Wheatley,  Dennis.  Contraband 
Miscellaneous  : 

Andrews,  Mary  R.  S.  Perfect  Tribute.,  small 
Bayley ,  V.  Permanent  Way  Through  Khyber .  . 
Cameron,  Isabel.  Doctor  Calls  Again  .  . 

*Deaf- Blind  . 

Janardana  (Anonymous)  .  .  .  .  .  .  small 

Mansfield,  Katherine  (Ed.,  J .  Middleton  .Murry). 
Novels  and  Novelists 

•‘‘Masson,  Irvine.  Three  Centuries  of  Chemistry.  . 
Parker,  E.  W.,  and  A.  R.  Moon  (Editors). 
Adventures  and  Encounters.  (E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial) 

Pope  Pius  XI.  Encyclical  Ouadragesimo  Anno. 
The  Social  Order 

Sheppard,  H.  R.  L.  More  Sheppard’s  Pie 
Srnythe,  F.  S.  Valley  of  Flowers 
Shastri,  Hari  Prasad.  Spiritual  Awakening  of 
Man 

Sheffield,  Roy.  Bolivian  Spy 

Juvenile  : 

Barne,  Kitty.  She  Shall  Have  Music 
Brent-Dyer,  E.  M.  New  House  at  the  Chalet 
School 

Chaffee,  Allan.  Tawnay  Goes  Hunting 
Newberry,  Clare  Turlay.  Mittens 

Esperanto  : 

Rilke,  R.  M.  Leteroj  A1  J  una  Poeto 

French  : 


Locke,  W.  J.  L’Enfant  Trouve..  ..  small 

Moon  : 

Shalimar.”  Down  to  the  Sea 
*  Machine-transcribed. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC., 

31st  JANUARY,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  .  .  _ 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  1 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonard’s  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  _ 

( Applications  for  Easter  can  now  be 
received ) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

(1  application  under  consideration ) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  3 
(2  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  1 
(1  application  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

(  Applications  for  School  Journey  parties 
can  now  be  received.) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1939. — Fully  qualified 

Home  Teacher  with  many  successes  to  his  credit 
regarding  past  Examinations  again  offers  comprehensive 
postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge. 
Also  helpful  guidance  generally— Apply  (enclosing 
stamp)  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 


Home  Teacher  required  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
South-East  of  Scotland  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind 
to  Read.  Applicants  must  hold  the  Home  Teacher’s 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  and  will  require 
to  contribute  to  Superannuation  Scheme.  Salary 
^150  to  commence.  Applications  stating  age, 
qualifications  with  testimonials  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  M’Kerrell,  Brown  &  Gray,  C.A., 
14,  Rutland  Square,  Edinburgh,  1,  and  must  be 
received  not  later  than  10th  March,  1939. 


Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind. — Applications 
are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home  Teacher  to  start 
1st  April,  1939- — able  to  drive  car.  Commencing 
salary  if  qualified  /156  per  annum.  The  person 
appointed  will  be  required  to  contribute  to  the 
Superannuation  Scheme. 

Applications  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions,  with  copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind, 
66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1,  marking  envelope  “  Home 
Teacher.” 

25 th  January,  1939- 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home 
Teacher  (female)  fully  sighted  for  County  area. 
Candidates  should  be  experienced,  able  to  give 
instruction  in  Braille  and  Moon  and  assist  in  all  Social 
activities,  able  to  drive  a  car,  and  should  hold  Home 
Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind.  Salary  ^156  per  annum.  Successful  Candidate 
will  be  expected~to  reside  in  such  part  of  the  County  as 
decided  by  the  Committee. 

Application,  stating  age,  qualification,  and  details  of 
experience  together  with  three  recent  testimonials, 
should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Barton  Land,  Ingleneuk, 
Uttoxeter,  Staffs. 


Blind  |Workshops  having,  or  wishing  to  start,  a 
Mattress  Department.  For  sale:  “Eureka”  No.  2 
Bedding  Teaser  by  Walker  &  Smith  Ltd.,  Batley,  and 
dust  extracting  equipment.  ^50 — original  cost  £250. 
Apply  Secretary,  Blind  Institution,  Carpenter  Road, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham  15. 

“  An  Essay  on  the  Instruction  and  Amusements  of  the 
Blind,”  by  Doctor  Guillie,  Director-General  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Paris,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1819,  reprinted  in  1894. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  has  several  copies  of  this 
reprint  for  disposal,  and  will  send  copies  free  of  charge 
to  applicants  on  receipt  of  cost  of  postage  (4d). 

HOMES  AND  WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
FULWOOD,  Nr.  PRESTON. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Super¬ 
intendent  and  Secretary  at  the  above  Institution. 
Experience  in  Blind  Welfare  work  desirable. 

Canvassing  will  disqualify. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  John 
Black,  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE  AND  DISTRICT  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  female, 
sighted,  single  Home  Teacher  (aged  23-40),  to  visit 
blind  persons  in  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  adjacent 
districts.  Applicants  should  be  able  to  teach  raised 
types  and  small  handicrafts  (including  light  basketry), 
and  to  take  charge  of  Social  Centres. 

Salary  £130  per  annum  if  uncertificated,  A  56  per 
annum  if  certificated,  together  with  travelling  expenses. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  required  to  reside  in 
Ashton-under-Lyne  and  to  pass  a  medical  examination. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  one  month  s 
notice  on  either  side. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  experience,  where 
now  employed,  and  if  in  possession  of  the  Home 
Teachers’  Certificate,  accompanied  by  copies  of  three 
recent  testimonials,  must  be  forwarded  so  as  to  reach 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  4th  March,  1939- 

F.  J.  BELL, 

Westcliffe,  Superintendent-Teacher. 

Queen  Street, 

Ashton-under-Lyne, 

Lancs. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  SWANSEA. 


BLIND  PERSONS  ACT  COMMITTEE. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

WANTED. — Additional  sighted  Home  Teacher  for 
the  Blind  (lady).  Salary  £180,  rising  on  approved 
service  to  £220  per  annum  by  increments  of  £10  per 
annum  (subsistence  allowance  has  been  compounded 
in  the  salary).  Third  class  travelling  expenses  will  be 
allowed  when  on  duty. 

Candidates  should  not  be  over  35  years  of  age  and 
must  hold  the  Heme  Teachers’  Certificate. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
medical  examination  and  to  contribute  to  the  Council’s 
Superannuation  Scheme  (Local  Government  and  Other 
Officers’  Superannuation  Act,  1937)-  She  must  be 
prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  to  which  she  is  appointed. 

Applications  on  forms  which  will  be  forwarded  by 
the  undersigned  must  be  received  not  later  than 


February  28th,  1939- 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  a 
disqualification. 

WILLIAM  F.  J.  WHITLEY, 

County  Medical  Officer. 


County  Hall, 

N  ewcastle-upon-Tyne,  1 . 


Appointment  of  Female  Welfare  Officer  and  Home 

Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Sighted 
Female  Welfare  Officer  and  Home  Teacher. 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  35  years  of  age  and 
must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 


the  Blind. 

Salary  £175  per  annum  rising  by  £12.  10s.  per 
annum  to  £218.  Uniform  and  travelling  expenses  will 
be  provided  by  the  Council. 

The  appointment  is  subject  to  the  provisions  ol  the 
Local  Government  (Superannuation)  Act,  i937>  and  to 
a  medical  examination. 

Form  of  application  with  conditions  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Guildhall,  Swansea. 

Applications,  accompanied,  by  three  recent  testi¬ 
monials,  must  reach  the  Medical  Officer  on  or  before 


February  23rd,  1939- 

The  Guildhall, 
Swansea. 

January  31  st,  1939- 


H.  L.  LANG-COATH, 

Town  Clerk. 


Printed  ny  [smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St,  Allans, 


Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.  2 
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THE  BRAILLE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  VALENTIN  HAUY 


By  ELIZABETH  W.  WHITEHEAD. 


TEN  years  ago  I  encountered  for  the  first  time  the  little  volumes,  approximately 
eight  inches  by  ten,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Braille 
Library  at  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  in  Paris.  The  books  are  copied 
on  the  French  frame,  which  writes  very  closely  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Braille  writing  machines  are  still  not  in  use.  On 
the  outside  is  the  catalogue  number  with  the  number  of  the  volume  in  Braille, 
and  a  little  hole  the  position  of  which  on  the  cover  indicates  the  class  to  which 
the  book  belongs.  Inside  is  a  label  which  reminds  the  reader  that  “it  is  hygienic  to  wash 
the  hands  before  and  after  reading,”  very  sound  and  perhaps  not  altogether  superfluous  advice. 
Shortly  after  I  became  a  reader  at  the  Library,  there  began  a  friendly  correspondence  between 
me  and  one  of  the  librarians,  M.  Delanney,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  It  was  then 
with  a  particular  pleasure  that  I  recently  visited  the  Association  and  met  for  the  first  time  an 
old  friend. 

M.  Delanney  took  us  first  to  the  printing  department,  where  we  saw  the  familiar  but  to 
me  always  interesting  process.  I  learned  that  not  many  books  are  printed  here,  the  work 
being  mainly  in  periodicals.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  three  Braille  printing  presses  in 
Paris.  It  was  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  founder  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  who,  in  1883, 
inaugurated  the  printing  of  periodicals  in  Braille  for  the  blind  in  France  with  the  publication 
of  Louis  Braille,  a  sort  of  French  counterpart  of  Progress,  which  was  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  La  Revue  Braille,  giving  information  on  intellectual  and  artistic  matters. 

Very  few  of  the  books  in  the  Library  are  printed.  By  far  the  majority  are  copied 
by  sighted  copyists  who  give  their  services  to  the  Library.  Of  these  there  are  about  3,000 
on  the  register,  but  only  800  work  regularly,  producing  anything  from  one  to  fifty  or  sixty 
volumes  annually.  The  Library  receives  from  its  copyists  approximately  3,000  volumes 
yearly,  but  the  number  has  risen  as  high  as  5,370.  The  books  are  proof  read  by  blind  employees, 
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and  bound  by  the  widow  of  the  former  book¬ 
binder,  a  blind  man,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
partially  sighted  worker. 

The  Library  was  founded  by  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne  in  1886,  and  is  modelled  on  our 
-own  National  Library,  which  he  visited.  He 
made  sure  that  the  store-rooms  should  be 
absolutely  dry  and  amply  provided  with 
light  and  air,  and  this  principle  has  been 
adhered  to  in  the  new  and  more  spacious 
qiiarters  to  which  the  Library  was  recently 
transferred.  In  fact,  on  that  particular 
August  afternoon,  when  Paris  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  heat  wave,  I  almost  regretted 
M.  de  la  Sizeranne’s  common  sense  and 
foresight.  The  Library  consists  of  six  rooms, 
sixteen  metres  by  ten  :  of  these,  five  are 
shelved  for  small  volumes.  The  total  length 
of  shelving  in  these  rooms  is  nine  kilometres, 
and  they  are  nearly  full.  Five  more  rooms, 
giving  six  kilometres  of  shelves,  are  in 
reserve.  Through  these  rooms,  storey  by 
storey,  we  went.  I  was  very  pleased  at  being 
allowed  to  work  the  lift,  and  much  interested 
by  the  small  lift  used  for  books.  Finally  we 
came  to  the  room  which  houses  the  larger 
volumes,  and  I  found  myself  on  familiar 
ground  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  there  were,  too,  Greek  and  Latin 
books  and  fat  and  learned  German  volumes  ; 
this  was  the  domain  of  the  student.  I  heard 
with  pride  of  the  friendly  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  exists  between  this  Library  and 
our  own  National  and  Students’  Libraries, 
which  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  so  highly  and 
justly  praised. 

We  descended  again  to  the  second  floor, 
where  are  the  offices  of  the  Library.  There 
are  five  librarians,  all  blind,  and  the  cata¬ 
loguing  is  done  by  a  system  of  Braille  tickets 
arranged  in  a  series  of  strong  wooden  drawers. 

I  sought  my  own  name — alas !  in  vain. 
Someone  had  neglected  his  duty  and  had  to 
be  gently  reprimanded  by  a  disappointed 
reader.  I  was  assured  that  it  would  not  be 
allowed  to  happen  again.  There  are  about 
3,500  readers  on  the  Library’s  books,  but  only 
some  1,200  read  regularly.  In  1937  77,000 
books  were  lent,  of  which  more  than  62,000 
were  posted.  Five  hundred  volumes  annually 
are  re-copied  by  blind  copyists,  having  be¬ 
come  effaced.  We  saw  the  books  being  packed 
for  the  post  by  a  blind  man,  assisted  by  a 
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sighted  lady  who  addressed,  weighed,  and 
stamped  them,  after  which  they  were  taken 
by  a  workman  to  be  put  into  sacks  for  post¬ 
ing.  We  visited  the  proof-reading  department 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  proof¬ 
readers,  who  were  interested  in  our  English 
methods,  and  especially  in  hearing  of  the 
employment  of  the  blind  in  offices  as  typists. 
We  spent  a  few  moments  in  the  musical 
department  where  Les  Chansons  de  Bob  et  de 
Bobette  were  recommended  to  me,  and  very 
charming  they  are.  They  are  printed  by 
“  The  Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul.”  A  list  of  the 
numbers  of  gramophone  recordings  of  the 
various  songs  is  appended,  and  this  seems  to 
be  a  very  useful  practice.  Then  we  were  con¬ 
ducted  past  the  doors  of  the  Massage  School, 
unfortunately  closed  for  the  vacation,  to  the 
museum,  a  very  fine  collection  of  apparatus 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind. 

The  packets  of  little  volumes  from  Paris 
bring  with  them  now  a  happy  memory  and  a 
pleasant  anticipation  of  a  second  visit,  and 
they  never  fail  to  remind  me  of  the  great 
debt  that  the  blind  throughout  the  world  owe 
to  France  with  her  succession  of  illustrious 
workers  in  their  cause.  Indeed,  to  one  alone 
of  these  men,  Louis  Braille,  we  can  never 
hope  to  estimate  our  debt.  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  until  so  recently  his  services 
should  have  received  so  small  a  public 
recognition,  yet  his  true  memorial  is  in  the 
Braille  printing  presses  and  libraries  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  and  could  he  have 
accompanied  us  on  our  tour  of  his  own 
National  Library  he  would  certainly  have 
been  astonished  by  the  fruit  of  his  work. 


Blind  Girl  Organist  at  Blind  Sister’s  Wedding. 

Miss  Margaret  Brand,  the  young  blind 
musician  who  obtained  her  Mus.Bac.  degree  at 
Oxford,  was  organist  at  the  wedding  early  this 
month  of  her  sister,  Miss  Barbara  Brand,  who  is 
also  blind.  When  Miss  Margaret  Brand  was 
seventeen  she  won  the  first  juvenile  prize  for  a 
lyric  in  the  Literary  Competition,  open  to  the 
blind  throughout  the  world,  organised  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Barbara 
Brand  married  her  cousin,  Mr.  Frank  Dahl,  and 
is  to  live  in  an  all-electric  flat  to  simplify  the 
housework.  “  I  am  learning  to  cook  now,” 
she  told  a  press  reporter. 
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Wales  and  Monmouth  Regional  Council  for 
the  Blind. — The  First  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Council  is  to  be  held  at  Colwyn  Bay  on 
June  9th  and  ioth,  when  the  following  papers 
will  be  read  : — 

Prevention  of  Blindness  (Dr.  Kay  Sharp). 

Discussion  Groups  for  the  Blind.  (Mr. 
Roberts,  B.Sc.,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation.) 

Home  Teaching  in  a  Rural  Area.  (Miss 
Jennie  Owen.) 

Employment  of  the  Blind  in  Institutions  and 
as  Home  Workers.  (Mr.  Edkins.) 

In  connection  with  the  Conference,  there  will 
be  an  exhibition  of  Games  and  Apparatus, 
including  the  Talking  Book,  arranged  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Fourth  World  Conference  of  Workers  for 
Cripples. — This  Conference  is  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Central  Council  for  the  Care 
of  Cripples,  34,  Eccleston  Square,  London,  S.W.  1, 
from  July  16th  to  22nd,  when  papers  will  be 
read  on  Preventive  Orthopaedics  in  Childhood, 
The  Education,  Vocational  Training  and 
Employment  of  the  Crippled  Child,  and  The 
Training  and  Economic  Restoration  of  Persons 
disabled  in  the  Course  of  their  Employment. 

In  addition  to  the  Conference  Sessions,  visit's  to 
Institutions  and  an  Orthopaedic  Centre  are  being 
arranged.  A  full  programme  with  time-table 
and  detailed  particulars  will  be  published  later, 
and  those  interested  can  obtain  this  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Organising  Secretary  at  the  address 
given  above. 

We  have  also  been  asked  to  call  attention  to 
the  Fifth  International  Exhibition  of  Cripples’ 
Work,  organised  by  the  Central  Council,  to  be 
held  in  the  Seymour  Hall,  Seymour  Place,  W.  1, 
from  October  19th  to  21st.  Their  Majesties 
the  Queen  and  Oueen  Mary  have  graciously 
promised  to  visit  this  exhibition  if  their  engage¬ 
ments  permit. 

New  Series  of  Wide  Line  Readers  in  Moon 
Type. — The  attention  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  teaching  Moon  is  drawn  to  the 
publication  recently  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  of  an  excellent  series  of  graduated 
readers  for  extensive  practice  in  reading.  These 
have  been  specially  written  by  Miss  Hilda 
Bradheld,  who  was  the  author  of  Moon  Made 
Easy,  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  of  which 
several  thousand  copies  have  been  sold. 

It  was  felt  that  the  ten  pages  of  the  graduated 
exercises  of  Moon  Made  Easy  were  too  short  to 
give  sufficient  practice,  so  in  her  Tales  for  Adults 
in  Short  Words  Miss  Bradheld  takes  the  learner 
from  the  letter  “  A  ”  to  the  four  final  contrac- 
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tions  of  Standard  Moon  in  easy  stages  of  words 
appropriate  to  each  lesson,  intermingled  with 
delightful  little  tales  which  will  hold  the  interest 
of  the  reader.  Indeed,  Miss  Bradheld  may  be 
declared  a  peer  of  “  the  best-sellers  ”  in  her 
power  of  narrative,  plot  and  climax. 

The  First  Series  contains  three  parts,  each  a 
paper-covered  pamphlet  of  about  twenty  pages, 
price  4d.  per  part.  The  Second  Series  is  called 
“  The  Twins,”  the  Third,  “  The  Dancer,”  and 
the  Fourth,  “  All,”  each  of  these  being  a  small 
bound  volume  of  about  60  pages,  price  is.  each. 

Orders  for  large  quantities  can  be  supplied  at 
reduced  prices. 

New  Centre  at  Hemel  Hempstead. — A  new 

recreational  centre  for  the  blind  people  living 
in  and  near  Hemel  Hempstead  was  opened  last 
month  by  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the 
Blind.  When  the  seventh  County  centre,  at 
Bishop’s  Stortford,  was  opened  last  year,  the 
Society  believed  that  this  would  complete  the 
circle.  Now,  however,  the  success  of  the 
neighbouring  centres,  with  the  consequent 
increase  in  numbers,  made  it  necessary  to 
establish  the  eighth  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
space  at  St.  Albans  and  Tring. 

The  centres  are  held  monthly,  but  the  Society 
is  always  glad  for  any  individual  member  to 
attend  more  than  one  centre,  and,  if  transport  is 
available,  this  is  arranged.  The  bulb  competi¬ 
tions,  popular  as  ever  this  year,  are  being  judged 
now,  and  there  is  fierce  rivalry  for  the  Cup,  which 
will  be  filled  with  flowers  each  month  on  the 
tea  table  of  the  lucky  centre  which  wins.  A 
potato  competition  for  the  summer  is  following 
this  year  on  the  heels  of  the  bulbs. 

The  centres  have  completely  changed  the 
tone  of  blind  welfare  work  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
that  they  have  brought  a  new  sense  of  solidarity 
and  friendship  among  a  scattered  community 
of  blind.  They  provide,  also,  a  link  with  the 
Society,  which  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  and  are  in  this  sense  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  of  the  local  agency. 

Faith  in  Human  Nature  Justified. — Mr. 
Herbert  Bingham,  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
general  grocery  store  in  Lowdham,  Notts,  has 
been  blind  for  sixteen  years.  Regular  customers 
enter  the  shop  and  serve  themselves,  even  to  the 
extent  of  weighing  out  goods  on  the  scales  and 
going  behind  the  counter  for  change.  Hundreds 
of  strangers  stop  to  buy  cigarettes  and  tobacco, 
and  they  too,  are  invited  by  Mr.  Bingham  to 
help  themselves.  During  those  sixteen  years 
no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  cheat  this  blind 
shopkeeper.  His  faith  in  human  nature  has 
been  fully  justified, 
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Blind  Clergyman’s  Braille  Parish  Map. — 

Blind  since  birth,  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Grant,  curate 
of  Cheadle  Parish  Church,  Staffordshire,  tours 
his  five-mile  parish  with  the  aid  of  a  map  bearing 
cardboard  strips  with  Braille  dots  to  indicate 
where  he  is  to  make  his  calls. 


Allowances  in  Nottingham. — We  regret  that 
owing  to  a  printer’s  error  in  our  last  issue  the 
figure  25s.  6d.  was  given  instead  of  20s.  6d.  in  a 
paragraph  referring  to  the  increases  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  standard  incomes  of  the  un¬ 
employable  blind  in  rural  areas. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Care  of  the  War-Blinded  in  Spain. — Los 

Ciegps  recently  described  a  Home  at  Santander 
for  the  care  of  the  war-blinded  in  Spain.  It  is 
housed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mansions  in 
the  city,  and  here  blinded  soldiers  receive 
instruction  in  Braille,  typing,  shorthand,  tele¬ 
phony,  massage,  poultry-farming,  basketry  and 
gardening.  The  Minister  of  Education  in  the 
Republican  Government  envisaged  the  opening 
of  ten  schools,  a  dozen  workshops  and  fifty 
hostels  for  the  blind  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  whatever  the  political  position 
in  Spain,  these  plans  may  be  brought  to 
fruition. 

A  Factory  School  for  the  Blind  in  Copen¬ 
hagen. — Scandinavian  magazines  recently 
described  the  opening  of  a  workshop  in 
Copenhagen,  designed  to  give  blind  persons  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  modern  machinery.  Already  a 
number  of  electrically  driven  machines  have 
been  installed,  and  various  kinds  of  drilling  jobs 
are  being  executed  to  the  orders  of  various 
firms.  It  is  hoped  that  the  tuition  given  at  this 
•  school  will  make  it  possible  to  place  blind  people 
in  ordinary  industry.  The  Editor  of  Esperanta 
IJgilo,  who  describes  the  experiment  in  a  recent 


issue  of  that  paper,  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
example  set  by  Copenhagen  may  be  followed  in 
other  countries. 

Actor’s  Address  on  the  Blind  to  be  Translated 
into  Thirty-eight  Languages. — An  address  by 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold,  the  actor,  on  the  work  of 
the  Braille  Institute  for  the  Blind,  delivered 
before  the  Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club,  so 
impressed  its  hearers  that  it  will  be  recorded  and 
translated  into  thirty-eight  languages  for  world 
dissemination.  Because  Mr.  Arnold’s  father  was 
handicapped  by  blindness,  the  actor  is  very 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Braille  Institute. 
He  will  repeat  the  speech  for  recording  on  his 
first  day  off  from  work  in  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s  “  Let  Freedom  Ring.” 

Columbia  Scholarships  for  Teachers  of  the 
Handicapped. — The  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  offers  for  1939-40 
scholarships  and  teaching  fellowships  for  gradu¬ 
ates  of  normal  schools  and  colleges  and  teachers 
now  in  service  in  fields  of  the  handicapped  who 
wish  to  continue  their  studies.  Scholarships 
may  include  tuition,  maintenance  and  cash 
stipends,  varying  in  amount,  and  are  made  for 
one  year. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  meeting  of  the  General  Council 
was  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 
Doncaster,  on  February  10th,  when 
the  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the 
Mayor,  Councillor  E.  Scargall,  J.P. 

The  morning  meeting  was  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  reports  of  various  Sub- 
Committees,  and  the  afternoon  session  to  the 
discussion  of  a  memorandum  dealing  with 
the  regulations  governing  payment  of  domi¬ 
ciliary  assistance  to  the  necessitous  un¬ 
employable  blind. 

Among  points  of  interest  considered  at  the 
morning’s  meeting  were  the  following  : — 

Medical  Subcommittee. 

Dr.  Kay  Sharp  (Leeds)  called  attention 
to  the  recently  formed  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for 


the  Blind,  of  which  he  had  been  elected 
Chairman.  Its  terms  of  reference  were  the 
consideration  of  the  National  Institute’s 
action  regarding  prevention  in  co-operation 
with  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Consideration  was 
also  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  propaganda 
films,  and  the  use  of  special  lenses  in  schools 
for  myopes,  which  might  enable  them  to 
use  ordinary  school  books. 

Dr.  Whitley  (Northumberland)  drew 
attention  to  the  dangerous  practice  of 
purchasing  spectacles  from  itinerant  opti¬ 
cians,  and  suggested  that  the  attention  of 
local  Members  of  Parliament  should  be  called 
to  the  matter. 

Home-Teachers’  Sub-Committee. 

Mr,  Siddall  referred  to  the  Training 
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Course  for  prospective  Home  Teachers  to  be 
held  in  Liverpool,  and  also  to  the  Refresher 
Course  for  employed  Home  Teachers  in 
Manchester,  and  appealed  to  employing 
authorities  to  grant  leave  of  absence  for 
this  course. 

Employment  Sub-Committee. 

Mr.  Hawthorn  (Warrington)  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  suitable 
blind  persons  in  charge  of  kiosks,  and  to  the 
training  facilities  offered  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  realised  that 
such  an  enterprise  could  only  absorb  a 
small  number  of  persons,  but  believed  that 
it  might  prove  valuable  for  a  limited  number. 

Mr.  Whittam  was  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Hawthorn,  but  Councillor  Flanagan 
(Bradford)  and  Councillor  Shannon 
(Oldham)  were  not  in  favour  of  the  kiosk 
as  a  means  of  employment  for  the  blind. 

North-Regional  Consultative  Committee  on 
the  Deaf-Blind. 

The  Chairman  reported  the  decision  of 
the  National  Institute  to  purchase  a  house 
in  or  near  Harrogate  as  a  permanent  Home 
for  the  deal-blind.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  Home 
would  meet  the  need  of  some  of  the  deaf- 
blind  at  present  living  alone  and  having  no 
one  who  understood  their  special  problems. 

Dr.  Whitley  pleaded  that  more  specialised 
instruction  be  given  to  Home  Teachers  in 
order  that  they  might  gain  greater  facility 
in  communicating  with  the  deaf-blind. 

It  was  reported  that  help  in  the  purchase  of 
hearing-aids  had  been  given  in  the  case  of 
43  persons,  and  these  were  proving  very 
satisfactory. 

Minimum  Wage  for  Blind  Workers. 

A  lengthy  discussion  on  this  problem  took 
place  as  the  result  of  a  letter  from  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  (North-Eastern 
District)  urging  the  Association  to  support 
the  Council  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  for 
blind  workers  a  standard  of  pay  equal  to  the 
minimum  rate  paid  to  able-bodied  municipal 
employees.  The  proposal  was  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Hanlon  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tam,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  no  action 
be  taken. 

Domiciliary  Assistance  to  Unemployables. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  discussion  on 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Executive  on  the 
payment  of  domiciliary  assistance  to  un¬ 


employables  was  opened  by  Mr.  Kershaw 
(Oldham). 

Mr.  Kershaw  said  that  the  Executive 
Council  had  issued  a  circular  to  constituent 
authorities,  asking  them  to  indicate  the  way 
in  which  they  would  deal  with  certain 
hypothetical  cases  ;  from  the  replies  received 
the  Committee  considered  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  reach  some  measure  of  agreement. 
Everyone  was  of  opinion  that  greater 
uniformity  was  desirable.  Progress  might 
be  furthered  if  the  Executive  issued  a  further 
revised  model  set  of  regulations  making 
provision  for  inclusion  of  the  assessment  of 
the  value  of  “  home  circumstances  ”  to  blind 
persons  living  with  relatives,  of  value  of 
capital  assets,  and  of  value  of  income 
derived  from  letting  or  lodgers. 

Councillor  Scargill  (Dewsbury)  said 
that  the  Blind  Persons  Acts  pointed  out 
that  the  blind  person  should  be  dealt  with 
as  an  individual  and  not  as  a  member  of  a 
family  ;  authorities  acting  contrary  to  this 
principle  were  introducing  a  family  means  test. 

Alderman  Green  (West  Hartlepool)  was 
of  opinion  that  a  uniform  method  of  assess¬ 
ment  was  the  best. 

Mr.  Whittam  said  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  1938  was  to  remove 
the  blind  person  from  the  care  of  Public 
Assistance  Committees  and  make  provision 
for  seeing  dependants.  He  could  not  see  any 
material  benefit  in  the  Government  passing 
such  legislation  if  local  authorities  merely 
removed  their  blind  from  the  aegis  of  Public 
Assistance  Committees,  and  at  the  same 
time  paid  them  the  same  allowances  as  those 
Committees. 

Dr.  Whitley  asked  that  a  statement 
might  be  circulated  giving  comparisons 
between  authorities  which  paid  like  amounts 
of  domiciliary  assistance  and  their  methods 
of  assessment,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this 
should  be  done. 

Councillor  Flanagan  suggested  that  the 
Executive  Committee  might  draw  up  and 
circulate  to  authorities  a  supply  of  cards 
indicating  the  provisions  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  1938.  He  believed  that  if 
authorities  took  into  account  all  the  assets 
which  could,  according  to  Circular  1681,  be 
disregarded,  a  blind  person  might  be  con¬ 
siderably  better  off  than  he  had  been  prior 
to  the  passing  01  the  Act. 

The  Executive’s  Memorandum  was  adopted. 
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JOINT  BLIND  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 


THE  22nd  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  held  on  January  13th. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of 
business  dealt  with. 

1.  The  Late  Dr.  S.  J .  S.  Holden. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Holden,  and  members 
signified  their  sympathy  by  standing  in 
silence. 

2.  Blind  Pensioners. 

(a)  A  letter  from  the  Colne  Old  Age 
Pensions  Committee  was  received,  drawing 
attention  to  hardships  due  to  the  method 
used  in  calculation  of  means  of  married  blind 
pensioners.  It  was  agreed  to  make  re¬ 
presentations  to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

( b )  A  letter  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Exeter 
was  received,  relative  to  a  decision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  that  augmentation  of 
earnings  paid  to  a  home  worker  was  regarded 
as  earnings  for  the  purposes  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act. 

(c)  A  letter  from  the  Bolton  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  expressing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  at  the  Ministry’s  decision  that 
augmentation  allowances  paid  to  employees 
in  the  Bolton  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
should  be  regarded  as  earnings  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  was 
also  received. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Minister  of  Health 
be  asked  upon  what  grounds  the  department 
have  recently  placed  a  new  interpretation 
on  the  relevant  section  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  1936,  and  differentiated 
between  the  augmentation  allowances  paid 
to  home  workers  and  blind  institution 
workers  respective^. 

(d)  A  letter  was  received  from  the 
Rochester  O.A.P.  Committee  relative  to  the 
fact  that  discontinuance  of  pension  after 
the  age  of  70  inflicts  hardship  on  those  who 
who  have  drawn  two  pensions  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  70.  It  was  decided  that  it 
was  inopportune  to  make  representations 
at  the  present  time  with  reference  to  this 
matter. 

3.  Apparatus. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  asking  for  the  support 
of  the  Committee  in  an  application  to  the 


Ministry  for  a  grant  in  respect  of  the  loss 
incurred  by  the  Institute  on  the  supply 
of  apparatus  to  the  blind.  No  action  was 
taken  at  the  present  moment. 

4.  Regional  Reorganisation. 

The  attention  of  local  authorities  in  the 
western  counties  was  drawn  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  refusal  of  the  Western  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  to  appoint  re¬ 
presentatives  on  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind ;  it  was  resolved 
that  the  councils  be  asked  to  instruct  their 
representatives  on  the  Western  Association 
to  put  down  and  vote  in  favour  of  a  motion 
to  secure  the  necessary  appointments. 

5.  Blind  Welfare. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Association,  asking 
that  the  Joint  Committee  should  try  to 
secure  a  more  equitable  basis  for  payment  of 
contributions  by  local  authorities  to  the 
Association.  It  was  agreed,  subject  to 
production  of  balance  sheet  and  other 
relevant  information,  that  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  would  consider  the  possibility  of 
recommending  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
that  the  necessary  provision  be  made  when 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Contributions) 
Scheme  was  next  under  review. 

6.  Prevention  of  Blindness . 

A  recommendation  from  the  Middles¬ 
brough  Committee,  relative  to  eyestrain  in 
children  as  a  result  of  sitting  close  to  the 
cinema  screens  was  referred  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

7.  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  :  Home 

Workers’  Scheme. 

The  Chairman  reported  that  a  Committee 
had  been  set  up  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  future  of  the  scheme  in  view  of  the  opinion 
previously  expressed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
that  the  scheme  is  local  rather  than  national. 

8.  Employment  of  the  Blind :  Home  T eaching. 

The  National  Association  of  Blind  Workers 

having  called  attention  to  the  small  numbers 
of  blind  home  teachers,  stenographers,  tele¬ 
phonists  and  typists  employed  by  local 
authorities,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  be  invited  to  send  a  deputation  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 
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A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CHINA 


Rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
a  school  for  blind  girls  was  opened 
at  Changsha,  Hunan,  by  theLiebenzell 
Mission  ;  and  here,  cared  for  by 
two  or  three  German  women,  the  children 
have  led  a  happy  and  uneventful  life.  News 
of  the  school  came  to  England  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  work  was  associated  with  the 
China  Inland  Mission. 

Their  chronicle  was  always  a  very  simple 
one,  written  in  rather  stilted  English,  and 
bearing  the  marks  of  naive  piety.  We  were 
told  of  Christmas  festivities,  when  the 
children  gathered  round  the  tree  to  sing 
carols,  and  to  receive  their  gifts — handker¬ 
chiefs  for  the  big  girls,  and  mouth-organs 
for  the  little  ones  ;  of  birthday-parties,  with 
cake  for  tea  ;  of  the  missionaries’  work  in 
transcribing  the  book  of  Joshua  into  Braille  ; 
of  the  virtues  and  shortcomings  of  the 
children,  and  the  mission-servants.  There 
was  the  story  of  little  Lisette,  who  spent  her 
first  Christmas  with  them  and  had  never 
possessed  anything  of  her  own  before,  but 
was  given  a  footstool  by  the  Chinese 
carpenter,  and  carried  it  about  everywhere 
with  her.  There  was  Mr.  Liu,  the  door¬ 
keeper,  “  one  of  our  oldest  Christians,”  who 
sang  his  favourite  hymn  as  a  solo  “  which 
sounds  very  curious,  but  I  think  will  be 
precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.”  There 
was  Lore,  who  was  given  a  pair  of  stockings 
at  Christmas,  so  that  she  could  take  part  in 
prayer-meetings  once  more  .  .  .  “having  no 
stockings,  Lore  did  not  find  it  proper  to  lead 
the  women’s  meetings.  Therefore  she  was 
so  pleased  to  find  a  pair  in  the  parcel,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  Lord  had  prepared 
these  for  her,  and  she  would  not  longer  be 
hindered  to  lead  the  women’s  meetings.” 

It  was  a  cheerful  little  community, 
disturbed  sometimes  by  sickness  and  death, 
but  on  the  whole  quiet  and  placid,  even 
though  rumours  of  Communist  disturbances 
in  the  neighbourhood  often  made  those  in 
authority  anxious.  -To-day,  however,  the 
terror  of  war  from  the  air  has  turned  life  in 
Changsha  into  a  nightmare,  and  the  last 
letter  from  Mathilde  Vasel,  who  with  Anna 
Forstmeier  had  been  in  charge  of  the  school 
for  many  years,  makes  heartbreaking  read¬ 
ing.  We  give  extracts  from  it  here,  just  as 


it  came  to  us  a  week  or  two  ago,  with  a  sad 
little  postcript  from  Miss  Forstmeier,  to  say 
that  since  it  was  written  shortly  before 
Christmas,  Miss  Vasel  had  died  of  typhoid. 
This  is  the  letter  : — 

“  In  the  morning  of  October  19th  we  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  planes  and  the  horrible 
noise  of  the  bombs  from  the  north.  In  the 
afternoon  a  squadron  of  planes  came,  and 
bombs  were  raining  in  our  vicinity,  and  two 
bombs  fell  into  the  front  part  of  our  com¬ 
pound.  It  was  a  tremendous  crashing,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  everything  was  falling  into 
ruins.  We  were  sitting  in  our  dug-out 
which  is  in  the  back  of  our  compound, 
trembling,  praying.  We  feared  we  might  be 
buried  alive  at  that  moment.  The  Lord 
kept  us,  for  we  had  sought  shelter  under 
His  wings,  but  in  that  place  near  by  lament¬ 
ing  and  moaning  were  heard  at  once,  for 
there  were  many  people  killed  and  wounded 
and  many  houses  destroyed  .  .  .  The  wall 
which  encloses  our  compound  fell  down  on 
both  sides.  Two  people  in  the  neighbouring 
garden  were  killed  by  the  stones.  A  woman 
from  outside  who  came  in  for  shelter  with 
her  two  little  children  was  lying  in  a  ditch 
near  the  pond.  God  let  an  orange  tree 
fall  over  them,  which  though  covered  with 
large  mud  pieces,  kept  the  woman  and  the 
child  alive  and  unhurt,  though  the  baby 
had  two  bruises  on  his  leg.  A  duck  was 
sitting  in  the  pond  when  the  disaster 
occurred  ;  we  did  not  see  her  anywhere,  and 
thought  she  was  buried  under  the  mud,  but 
to  our  surprise  she  waddled  about,  though 
covered  with  mud,  next  morning.  The  root 
of  a  palm  tree  about  100  pounds  weight  was 
thrown  on  the  roof  of  our  house,  and  came 
through  the  roof  and  ceiling  and  landed  ,in 
Miss  L.’s  sleeping  room  ...  On  the  night 
of  November  13th  we  were  called  out  of  sleep 
and  saw  the  whole  city  of  Changsha  in 
flames  .  .  .  The  Lord  prevented  the  fire 
from  spreading  to  this  district  and  the  Bible 
School  as  well  as  our  Blind  School  and  other 
houses  in  this  vicinity  were  spared.  There 
are  many  refugees  in  the  Bible  School  at 
present  for  which  the  Government  cares. 
Of  course  these  many  people  and  children 
on  the  compound  make  it  very  noisy,  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  endure  for  people  who 
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are  tired.  Besides  we  were  living  right 
amongst  our  girls,  which  has  been  a  strain  on 
our  nerves  .  .  .  We  find  ourselves  in 
conditions  like  Job,  one  blow  after 
another.  Please  pray  for  Miss  L.  .  .  . 
pray  also  for  myself  that  the  Lord  may 
give  the  needed  strength  for  the  additional 
work.” 


Poor  Miss  Vasel,  with  her  mild  complaint 
of  the  noise  which  was  “  difficult  to  endure 
for  people  who  are  tired  ”  !  She  must  have 
been  thankful  for  the  illness  which  meant 
that  she  could  lie  down  quietly.  “  Is  it  not 
beautiful,”  writes  Miss  Forstmeier  of  her 
friend,  “  that  our  sister  lies  buried  on  the 
field  of  honour  ?  ” 


THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  VISUAL  AND  NON-VISUAL  ART 

A  Review  of  “  The  Nature  of  Creative  Activity.”  By  Viktor  Lowenfeld.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  O.  A.  Oeser.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  1939.  21s.  net. 

By  R.  R.  MARETT,  F.B.A.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.A.I. 

Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Author  of  many  works  on  Anthropology,  etc. 


THIS  important  work  consists,  in  the 
words  of  the  sub-title,  of  “  experi¬ 
mental  and  comparative  studies  of 
visual  and  non-visual  sources  of 
drawing,  painting  and  sculpture  by 
means  of  the  artistic  products  of  weak- 
sighted  and  blind  subjects  and  of  the  art  of 
different  epochs  and  cultures.”  A  very 
valuable  appendix  in  the  form  of  more  than 
150  figures  and  plates,  does  much  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  a  text  which  necessarily  deals 
with  somewhat  recondite  matters.  Indeed, 
the  present  reviewer  is  not  competent  to 
examine  the  technical  side  of  the  argument 
except  in  so  far  as  it  touches  on  the  efforts 
of  primitive  man  in  the  way  of  fine  art. 
Even  some  of  the  terminology  is  unfamiliar  ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  impressionistic  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  expressionistic  design  in  the 
sense  that  the  former  is  objective,  recording 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  outward 
things,  whereas  the  latter  tries  rather  to 
do  justice  to  the  emotional  reaction  thus 
occasioned.  In  common  parlance,  however, 
the  impressionist  is  one  who  ignores  details 
and  to  that  extent  accords  less  than  its  due 
to  the  object  that  he  depicts.  Or,  again,  in 
such  a  phrase  as  “  the  free  development  of 
the  will  to  expression,”  the  author  himself  is 
presumably  attributing  an  expressive  func¬ 
tion  to  art  in  general,  and  not  to  a  single 
type.  Yet  this  is  not  meant  as  criticism  even 
of  the  verbal  kind,  but  merely  illustrates  the 
difficulties  of  one  to  whom  aesthetics,  and 
the  psychological  theories  relating  thereto, 
have  always  been  a  tract  of  thought  in  which 
he  “  found  no  end,  in  wand’ring  mazes  lost.” 

The  very  term  “  creative  activity  ”  stands 
in  need  of  definition,  more  especially  when 


such  creativeness  is  described  as  “  free.” 
Though  it  has  always  been  the  proud  claim 
of  the  artist  that  he  exercises  a  god-like 
power  of  calling  something  into  existence 
as  it  were  out  of  nothing,  his  faculty  of 
fiction  or  invention,  though  not  basely  sub¬ 
servient  to  truth  of  fact,  remains  nevertheless 
strictly  subject  to  the  laws  of  beauty  ;  for 
as  Goethe  says,  the  true  artist  is  he  who  can 
work  within  limits.  Otherwise  we  have  passed 
outside  the  sphere  of  fine  art,  and  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  mere  sematography,  the  use  of 
sensible  signs  in  their  bearing  on  knowledge  ; 
and  herein  technical  skill  scarcely  counts, 
since  the  worst  handwriting  may  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  render  the  highest  thought.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  symbolism  affords  the  only 
means  of  lending  a  kind  of  body  to  ideas 
that  cannot  be  brought  within  the  control 
of  the  senses,  and,  as  notably  in  the  case 
of  moral  and  religious  values,  the  emotional 
appeal  of  these  can  be  immensely  streng¬ 
thened  by  association  with  beautiful  forms. 
The  present  work,  however,  barely  carries 
us  to  the  point  where  beauty  of  form  is 
achieved  in  any  marked  degree  ;  though,  of 
course,  one  must  not  dogmatise  on  a  question 
of  taste,  and  it  may  be  that  the  satisfaction 
of  producing — or,  if  one  cares  to  say  so,  of 
creating — form  at  all  is  analogous  to  the 
artist’s  joy  in  his  work,  being  at  any  rate  its 
precondition.  Thus  the  main  interest  of 
the  present  work  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
tracing  back  to  its  rudiments,  both  mental 
and  manipular,  the  human  impulse  to  endow 
some  sort  of  chaotic  material  with  enough 
shape  to  suggest  a  meaning  hitherto  not 
there.  Such  a  process  would  be  pleasant 
in  itself  as  a  personal  exercise  of  skill,  and 
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pleasanter  still  if  it  won  appreciation  from 
others,  either  because  they  admired  the 
cleverness,  or  because  they  responded 
sympathetically  to  the  meaning  conveyed. 

We  start,  then,  from  the  more  or  less  aim¬ 
less  “  scribbling  ”  of  the  child  who  plays 
with  piencil  and  paper  with  no  ulterior 
motive.  Just  so  in  the  cave  of  Gargas  the  lines 
drawn  apparently  at  random  on  the  damp 
clay  of  the  ceiling — macaroni ,  as  the  French 
have  nicknamed  them — may  well  date  from 
the  very  beginnings  of  palaeolithic  cave-art, 
belonging  demonstrably  to  its  earlier  period, 
the  Aurignacian.  One  might  suppose  that  at 
first  form  emerged  from  chaos  almost  by 
accident  and,  moreover,  that  the  author  of 
the  scrawl  might  fondly  perceive  form  to  be 
there,  where  another  failed  to  notice  it. 
If  the  onlooker  shared  with  the  artist 
the  simple  appreciation  of  a  pattern  for  its 
own  sake,  as  in  geometrical  art,  this  would 
amount  to  recognition.  One  might  guess, 
however,  that  it  might  be  easier  to  recognise 
form  when  identifiable  with  that  of  some 
exterior  object,  as  in  representational  art. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  magical  effect  is  attributed 
by  the  savage  to  a  picture  that  by  its  likeness 
seems  to  give  him  power  over  the  man  or 
beast  that  has  become,  as  we  say,  his 
“  subject.”  It  looks,  then,  as  if  resemblance 
played  a  leading  part  in  directing  attention 
towards  form,  whether  as  achieved  by  the 
hand  of  man,  or  as  unexpectedly  and  there¬ 
fore  miraculously  wrought  by  nature  in, 
let  us  say,  some  queer-shaped  rock,  such  as 
so  often  awakes  awe  in  the  primitive  mind, 
and  not  infrequently  challenges  art  to  im¬ 
prove  on  what  nature  has  begun. 

Now  in  representational  art  there  will  be 
a  strong  tendency  to  seek  after  a  “  good,”  in 
the  sense  of  accurate,  likeness,  and  all  the 
requirements  of  a  sound  photography  will 
eventually  be  met,  the  superiority  of  artistic 
creation  consisting  chiefly  in  the  selection 
of  the  objects  portrayed  ;  for  these,  however 
imaginary,  much  conform  to  nature’s  scenic 
background  as  determined  by  perspective, 
lighting  and  so  on.  That  what  Luquet  calls 
“  visual  realism  ”  can  be  attained  up  to  a 
point  even  by  primitive  man  is  shown  by 
those  Magdalenian  masterpieces  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  caves,  wherein  the  minute 
delineation  of  the  more  striking  characters 
of  the  game  on  which  he  lived  testifies  to 


the  artist’s  belief  that  the  closer  the  por¬ 
traiture  the  surer  the  kill.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  Luquet  distinguishes  as  “  intellectual 
realism  ”  is  more  in  evidence  in  the  earlier 
Aurignacian  work  where  for  instance,  a  side- 
view  of  a  deer  insists  on  registering  the  fact 
that  it  has  branching  antlers,  two  eyes  and 
four  legs,  because  in  fact  these  are  there, 
whether  visible  from  that  single  point  of 
view  or  not.  Just  so  Baldwin  Spencer’s 
Kakadu  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia 
are  so  well  up  in  the  anatomy  of  their  game- 
animals  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  de¬ 
picting  in  their  bark-drawings  the  outside 
and  inside  views  together  as  if  the  beast  were 
transparent.  Now  most  of  Dr.  Lowenf eld’s 
illustrations  are  eloquent  of  the  strength  of 
such  an  intellectualistic  tendency  in  the  child, 
as  also  in  peoples  of  low  or  even  relatively 
advanced  culture.  In  this  way,  a  symbolism 
is  readily  achieved,  but  for  the  most  part 
without  beauty. 

As  for  the  blind,  a  visual  realism  is  clearly 
beyond  their  reach  ;  but  by  means  of  touch 
they  are  well  able  to  create  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions  work  that  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
significance.  Whether  it  has  beauty,  too,  of 
its  own  kind  is  harder  to  judge  ;  for  clearly 
the  effect  on  those  that  have  eyes  to  see  is 
beside  the  point,  and  the  critic  should  judge 
rather  by  the  feel,  as  connoisseurs  will  some¬ 
times  do  with  finely  wrought  objects  of  small 
size.  In  any  case  the  blind  would  be 
thoroughly  justified  in  allowing  free  play 
to  intellectualism  ;  and,  seeing  that  symbo¬ 
lism  is  largely  a  matter  of  convention,  might 
go  far  in  discovering  special  modes  of  self 
expression  in  three-dimensional  art  which 
would  have  not  only  meaning  but  beauty, 
at  any  rate  for  those  to  whom  sight  is 
denied. 

By  way  of  footnote  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  Plate  74,  described  as  a  rock¬ 
painting  from  N.-W.  Australia,  is  misleading 
if  taken  to  be  a  specimen  of  aboriginal  art. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  George 
Grey  in  1838  in  a  cave  on  the  Glenelg 
River  ;  but  it  is  almost  certainly  the  work 
of  foreign  visitors,  very  possibly  from 
Sumatra,  as  witness  what  has  all  the 
appearance  of  an  inscription,  and  is  so 
interpreted,  as  the  name  of  a  Sumatran 
god,  by  J.  Mathew,  Eaglehawk  and  Crow, 
1899,  127. 
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TRAVELLING  BLIND 

I-“  THE  OLD  LADY  ” 

By  CAPTAIN  H.  R.  ROBINSON 

I  know  a  port,  a  river  port, 

Way  down  the  Benin  Bight, 

And  though  it  is  no  health  resort, 

This  dirty  little  river  port, 

Especially  at  night, 

I  sometimes  wish  that  I  were  there 
A-sw eating  in  its  breathless  air. 


IT  was  towards  what  the  sailors  would 
call  the  back-end  of  1936  that  the  urge 
became  irresistible.  I  had  spent  ten  years 
in  the  East  prior  to  losing  my  sight,  and 
then  had  followed  ten  years  of  massage  prac¬ 
tice  in  South  London.  But  always  the  call 
had  been  there,  the  call  of  the  sea.  The  break 
was  not  easy,  and  friendly  patients  were  not 
very  helpful.  “You  can’t  do  it,’’  they 
would  say,  “  and  you  certainly  can’t  do  it 
alone.”  For  that  was  my  dream — to  get 
away  alone,  not  on  a  liner  (I  had  been  on 
such  ships  before),  but  on  a  cargo-boat 
where  I  should  not  be  worried  by  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  where  the  only  talk  I  should 
hear  would  be  the  talk  of  the  sea. 

I  was  very  fortunate.  I  wrote  to  a  ship¬ 
ping  firm,  stating  the  circumstances  of  my 
case,  and  in  due  course  was  informed  that 
one  of  their  boats  was  shortly  leaving  for 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  that  if  I  cared 
to  sign  on  as  one  of  the  crew  I  could  go  with 
her.  This  signing-on  proviso  was  a  mere 
formality,  the  ship  not  being  authorised  to 
carry  passengers.  The  idea  appealed  to  me. 
There  were  no  other  passengers  and  so, 
during  the  second  week  in  December,  I 
duly  attended  at  Tower  Bridge  to  sign  the 
articles. 

The  ship  was  lying  off  Swanscombe,  where 
she  was  taking  cement  aboard,  and  was  due 
to  sail  on  December  14th.  At  noon  on  that 
day  I  went  aboard  and  took  up  my  quarters 
in  the  cabin  usually  occupied  by  the  appren¬ 
tices.  It  was  on  the  starboard  side  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  superstructure.  It  con¬ 
tained  four  bunks  of  the  roughest  descrip¬ 
tion  and  the  other  fittings  were  in  accord. 
But  there  was  plenty  of  room,  and,  besides  a 
steam  radiator,  it  had  two  port-holes  and  an 
electric  fan,  which  usually  refused  to  function 
when  most  needed. 


The  saloon  was  next  door  and  here  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  officers  and  the 
steward.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe 
the  members  of  the  crew  in  the  present 
article  ;  I  will  leave  that  to  a  later  issue. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  good  examples 
of  the  Merchant  Service  and  most  of  the 
officers  from  Tyneside. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  my  bearings 
about  the  cabin,  saloon,  and  captain’s 
quarters,  the  latter  being  reached  by  a  com¬ 
panion-way  up  to  the  lower  bridge  deck.  We 
sailed  that  evening,  and  after  a  short  halt  off 
Gravesend,  crossed  over  to  Antwerp,  where 
we  were  to  pick  up  the  remainder  of  our 
cargo.  This  consisted  of  rice  and  empty 
beer-bottles  for  the  West  Coast  breweries. 
We  were  at  Antwerp  for  a  week,  waiting  for 
this  cargo  to  arrive  from  Germany.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  much  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  officers  and  crew,  we  left  for  Zeebrugge 
to  take  on  bunkers,  and  on  Christmas  Day 
we  were  steaming  down  Channel. 

The  weather  was  good  and,  though  it  was 
cold  on  deck,  the  steam  radiators  kept  up  a 
warm  temperature  below.  As  we  crossed 
the  Bay  and  approached  the  Canary  Islands 
the  weather  got  warmer,  and  by  New  Year’s 
Day  I  was  out  on  deck  enjoying  the  sun¬ 
shine. 

I  soon  dropped  into  the  routine  of  the  ship 
and  was  able  to  find  my  way  about  without 
much  difficulty.  I  was  fortunate  in  that  the 
ship  had  a  flush  deck,  and  one  was  thus  able 
to  walk  from  stem  to  stern  without  having 
to  climb  up  or  down  any  ladders. 

Three  meals  a  day  were  served  in  the  saloon 
or  cabin,  as  it  was  more  commonly  called. 
There  was  a  breakfast  at  eight,  a  midday 
dinner,  and  a  high  tea  about  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  I  never  attended  the  first,  seldom  the 
second,  but  was  always  present  at  the  third. 
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These  meals  were  always  a  source  of  interest 
to  me.  At  the  beginning  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  voyage  they  were,  more  or  less, 
congenial  and  friendly  gatherings.  But  down 
the  Coast,  when  the  work  was  hard  and  the 
weather  was  hot,  it  was  quite  another 
matter.  I  have  known  times  on  the  Coast 
when  not  a  single  word  has  been  exchanged 
between  the  officers  at  meal-time  for  a  week 
on  end.  The  atmosphere  on  such  occasions 
was  funereal  in  the  extreme,  but,  to  one  who 
could  view  it  from  outside,  very  interesting. 
The  food  (and  the  cook)  brought  many 
bitter  complaints  from  the  officers  and  crew. 
It  did  not  worry  me  overmuch  as,  being  the 
only  leisured  person  on  board,  I  did  not  need 
as  much  to  support  me  and  could  refuse 
dishes  which  were  garnished  with  weevils. 
And,  as  I  overheard  the  Dutch  cook  tell  the 
galley-boy  when  the  mate  complained  of 
maggots  in  his  rice,  “  It’s  fresh  meat,  ain’t 
it  ?  ” 

'  After  calling  at  Bathurst  in  Gambia  we 
proceeded  to  Freetown  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Here  we  signed  on  an  additional  fifty  odd 
Kroo  boys,  making  our  number  up  to  about 
a  hundred.  These  negroes  are  only  engaged 
for  the  journey  up  and  down  the  coast  and 
are  necessary  to  do  the  heavy  work  of 
loading  and  discharging  cargo  at  the  surf- 
ports.  Some  of  them  were  detailed  off  to 
help  the  Steward  and  Cook,  and  I  engaged 
one,  Tommy  Handley  by  name,  as  my  per¬ 
sonal  servant  for  the  two  months  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  on  the  Coast.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later  about  the  Kroo  boys  in  general 
and  Tommy  Handley  in  particular. 

The  job  of  discharging  our  cargo  of  cement, 
rice,  and  “  empties  ”  now  commenced  in 
earnest.  The  usual  procedure  was  to  steam 
slowly  along  the  Coast  until  we  arrived  off 
a  surf-port.  The  ship  would  anchor  off  the 
shore  and  surf-boats  would  come  out  to  take  off 
the  cargo.  These  boats  were  manned  by  eight 
or  ten  negroes  who  would  paddle  the  laden 
boats  through  the  surf  and  manhandle  the 
cargo  on  to  the  beach.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  skipper,  I  was  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  a  trip  in  one  of  these  boats.  Accompanied 
by  the  ever-faithful  Tommy,  I  was  lowered  in 
the  mammy-chair  (a  species  of  swing-boat 
and  part  of  the  ship’s  equipment)  into  one  of 
the  surf-boats  and,  to  the  sound  of  a  paddling 
song  remarkably  like  the  one  used  in  the 
film  “  Sanders  of  the  River,”  we  pushed  off. 


I  regret  to  have  to  record  that  the  experience 
did  not  come  up  to  my  expectations.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  surf  was  not  bad 
at  the  particular  port  or  it  may  have  been 
the  unusually  early  hour  and  the  fact  that 
I  never  feel  at  my  brightest  in  the  dawning, 
but  even  the  thought  of  sharks  failed  to 
excite  me. 

As  soon  as  such  cargo  had  been  unloaded, 
we  would  up-anchor  and  move  off  to  our  next 
port.  The  only  variation  in  this  rather  mono¬ 
tonous  routine  came  when  the  port  happened 
to  be  a  French  one.  At  such  ports  there  are 
certain  formalities  to  be  observed  and  any 
negligence  in  such  matters  might  entail  a 
delay  in  the  supply  of  boats.  There  was  a 
definite  system  of  salute  by  siren  on  arriving 
at  and  leaving  such  ports,  and,  whilst  there,  you 
are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  welcomes  and 
farewells  accorded  to  other  vessels.  Should 
one  ship  be  leaving  and  another  dropping 
her  hook  at  the  same  time,  the  uproar  was 
deafening,  but — the  proprieties  had  been  ob¬ 
served  and  all  the  French  officials  at  any 
rate  were  highly  delighted. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Lagos  the  weather 
was  really  hot  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to 
sit  on  the  lower  bridge  and  listen-in  to  the 
Merchant  Service  at  work.  It  was  not  so 
pleasant  for  the  officers  who  had  to  sweat 
down  in  the  holds  supervising  the  work  of 
the  Kroo  boys.  But  Lagos  brought  relief 
to  frayed  nerves  in  the  form  of  beer,  and  the 
social  barometer  settled  down  again  during 
the  subsequent  run  to  Calabar.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  mates, 
some  of  these  ports  had  names  which  stirred 
my  imagination.  We  had  called  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  and  passed  such  places  as  Grand 
Bassam,  Little  Bassam,  and  little  Po-po. 
And  Old  Calabar  brought  me  something 
fresh  and  refreshing,  a  meeting  with  the 
first  white  woman  since  the  officers’  wives 
had  left  us  at  Antwerp.  The  Skipper  and  I 
spent  an  evening  ashore  with  the  Beach 
Master  and  his  wife  and  the  conversation 
struck  strangely  on  my  ears  after  two  months 
of  the  full-flavoured  epithets  of  the  sea. 
It  was  very  pleasant  that  evening,  sipping 
cool  drinks  on  the  verandah,  and  it  would 
have  been  even  more  pleasant  had  I  known 
at  the  time  that  we  were  in  full  view  of  the 
ship  and  that  most  of  the  members  of  a  very 
hot  and  thirsty  crew  were  watching  with 
envy  the  lift  of  each  elbow. 
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At  a  Niger  River  port,  Burute,  the  skipper 
received  his  orders  for  the  return  trip.  Here 
we  heard,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
mates  but  to  my  secret  satisfaction,  that  we 
had  to  proceed  upstream  to  a  place  called 
Sapele.  I  had  looked  forward  to  this  river 
trip  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  heard  ter¬ 
rifying  tales  about  the  insect  pests  in  these 
regions.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
objectionable  creature  called  a  “mango-fly,” 
I  had'  ceased  to  worry  about  such  things. 
I  had  been  scared  of  rats  before  I  embarked 
on  this  voyage,  but  now  I  gave  them  the  full 
run  of  my  cabin.  And  so  we  steamed  up  the 
eighty  odd  miles  to  Sapele,  using  our  siren 
as  one  would  a  motor-horn  as  we  twisted 
this  way  and  that  through  the  forests, 

And  there,  our  decks  a- flame  with  heat 
And  burning  in  the  blaze, 

I  heard  the  tom-tom’s  muffled  beat, 

Like  Hell  pulsating  in  the  heat, 

Come  throbbing  through  the  haze — 

A  rising,  falling,  rhythmic  roll 
Playing  Bolero  to  the  Soul. 

Sapele  certainly  was  hot  and  justified  the 
saying  that  there  are  more  varieties  of 
flying  insects  to  be  found  here  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  The  work  continued  day 
and  night  and  the  cluster  lights  hung  at  the 
masts  attracted  all  the  flies  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  was  a  nightmare,  but  in  its 
own  way  the  place  attracted  me. 

I  must  pass  quickly  over  our  return  trip 
to  Freetown,  where  the  Kroo  boys  were  paid 
off.  We  loaded  cargo  at  most  of  the  surf- 
ports,  but  what  a  different  cargo  to  our 
prosaic  cement  and  empties  !  Copra,  rubber, 
palm-oil,  palm  kernels,  shea-nuts,  shea- 
butter,  dried  bananas,  and  cocoa  beans. 
This  was  certainly  more  romantic,  even  if 
each  variety  of  cargo  brought  with  it  its 
own  particular  bug.  But  after  all,  cement 
has  its  uses  and  it  was  good  to  think  of 
thirsty  white  men  drinking  their  beer  from 
bottles  made  in  Germany  and  little  black 
piccaninnies  distending  their  tummies  with 
rice  all  the  way  from  Burma. 

It  had  been  intended  to  bunker  at  Free¬ 
town  for  the  homeward  voyage,  but  on 
arrival  it  was  decided  to  postpone  this  till 
we  reached  Las  Palmas  in  the  Islands,  at 
which  place  bunker  coal  was  apparently 
cheaper.  The  ship  seemed  very  quiet  after 
the  departure  of  the  Kroo  boys,  and  as  we 


steamed  slowly  up  the  hill,  the  weather  be¬ 
came  colder.  After  leaving  Las  Palmas, 
warmer  clothing  was  brought  out  and  the 
steam  radiators  came  once  again  into  action. 
Our  cargo  was  to  be  discharged  at  Hamburg, 
Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  and  our  progress 
up  Channel  and  through  the  North  Sea  was 
irritatingly  slow.  We  moved,  just  moved 
on  the  face  of  the  waters  until  one  day  the 
skipper,  regardless  of  the  engineers’  anxiety 
over  coal  consumption,  said  something  to 
the  Chief,  who  in  turn  twiddled  a  valve. 
When,  later  that  evening,  Sparks  told  us 
that  the  Normandie  had  just  regained  the 
Blue  Riband  of  the  Atlantic,  we  were  not 
vastly  impressed.  We  were  doing  some 
13  knots. 

We  arrived  at  Hamburg  just  before  Easter 
and,  owing  to  the  holiday,  were  unable  to 
leave  till  the  following  week.  This  enabled 
us  to  get  ashore  and,  although  it  was  very 
cold,  we  made  the  most  of  it.  On  our  way 
down  from  Hamburg  to  Antwerp  via  Rotter¬ 
dam  we  learnt  that  the  ship  was  paying  off 
at  Antwerp,  and  from  there  going  out  light 
to  the  West  Coast.  I  did  not  want  the 
bother  of  travelling  back  to  London  by  boat 
and  train,  so,  after  careful  consideration,  I 
decided  to  go  by  air.  I  had  never  been  up 
in  a  plane,  and,  though  I  did  not  relish  the 
idea,  I  thought  that  the  experience  would  be 
salutary.  Consequently,  on  arrival  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  I  booked  a  seat  on  the  Sabina  line  for 
Croydon. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  5th  I  went 
up  to  the  Captain’s  cabin  to  sign  off  before 
the  British  Consul.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  sad  at  leaving  this  old  boat,  which  had 
been  my  home  for  four  months  and  where  I 
had  received  so  many  tokens  of  kindness  and 
consideration.  The  third  mate  accompanied 
me  to  the  aerodrome  and  left  me  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  officials.  My  fears  regarding  this 
first  flight  were  groundless.  The  sensation 
was  completely  negative.  At  Brussels  I 
changed  into  another  plane  and,  after  an 
hour  and  a  half’s  flight,  I  landed  safely  at 
Croydon. 

I  have  brought  back  with  me  many  plea¬ 
sant  memories  of  those  four  months  on 
“  The  Old  Lady,”  but  I  am  richer  by  some¬ 
thing  even  more  precious  than  that,  and  that 
is  the  knowledge  that,  given  the  time  and  a 
little  money,  the  world  is  still  open  to  me. 
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SILVER  JUBILEE 


CN  the  16th  of  this  month  Their  Majesties  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
k  are  visiting  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  visit,  which  will  be  fully 
^  described  in  our  next  issue,  commemorates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
■  opening  of  the  Institute’s  present  Headquarters  in  Great  Portland  Street  by  Their 
■  Majesties  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary,  and  is  an  honour  accorded  to  the  blind 
W  people  of  this  country  and  to  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  whose  devoted 
r  work  for  his  blind  fellows  as  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Institute’s  Council 
has  covered  a  period  of  memorable  accomplishment. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  a  chronicle  of  the  development  of  the  Institute’s  work.  Before  1914, 
the  Institute’s  activities  were  practically  confined  to  the  production  of  Braille  literature  and  music,  the 
provision  of  apparatus,  and  general  research  work.  In  1914,  King  George  V,  replying  to  the  Council’s 
address,  said  :  “I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  all  the  duty  of  showing  practical  sympathy  with 
your  devoted  efforts  to  break  down  as  far  as  may  be  the  barriers  which  shut  out  the  blind  from  a 
full  share  in  the  common  interests  and  pleasures  of  life.”  Since  1914,  not  a  year  has  passed  without 
the  initiation  or  establishment  of  further  means  of  breaking  down  the  barriers,  from  those  that 
confront  the  blind  child  to  those  that  confine  adult  activity  or  prevent  the  “  reverence  ”  and 
“  chair-days  ”  of  the  aged. 

This  constant  development  was  only  made  possible  by  the  awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
at  large  of  that  practical  sympathy  which  King  George  so  strongly  urged  as  a  social  duty.  During 
the  past  twenty-five  years  it  has  expressed  itself  towards  the  blind  in  many  different  ways — by  personal 
service,  by  generous  support  of  national  and  local  institutions,  by  benevolent  legislation,  and  by 
co-operative  effort  of  the  State,  Government  departments,  local  authorities,  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

The  Institute’s  growth  has  not  been  due  to  a  policy  of  absorption.  The  Institute,  when  requested, 
has  readily  taken  over  the  administration  of  valuable  services,  such  as  those  rendered  by  the  Moon 
Society,  the  National  Institution  for  Massage  by  the  Blind,  and  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
when  their  efficient  continuance  was  hampered  by  difficulties,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  always 
been  ready  to  relinquish  services,  such  as  home  teaching  and  relief  work,  when  the  framework  for 
their  effective  local  organisation  had  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act.  The  Institute’s  Council  has  always  tried  to  base  its  policy  on  a  comprehensive  view 
of  welfare  work  for  the  blind  as  a  whole.  Such  a  view  begins  with  full  recognition  of  the  function 
and  scope  of  local  work,  and  ends  with  the  planning  of  services  which  are  supplementary  to  that 
function  and  outside  that  scope  and  which  fill  gaps  in  the  general  scheme  of  blind  welfare  work.  These 
new  activities,  which  could  only  be  carried  out  by  a  national  body,  have  had  two  objects  in  view  : 
to  overcome  new  difficulties  encountered  by  the  blind  in  the  changing  life  of  every  day,  and  to  afford 
new  opportunities  under  the  equally  fluid  economic  conditions.  In  other  words,  the  Institute’s  growth 
has  been  governed  by  the  needs  of  the  whole  blind  community,  and  its  work  has  been  continuously 
adapted  to  fit  into  an  elastic  and  living  structure.  The  nature  of  the  process  is  illustrated  by  the 
continued  increase  in  representation  given  on  its  Council,  first,  to  other  national  and  local  voluntary 
agencies  and  secondly,  to  local  authorities — two  steps  which  have  proved  most  effective  in  operating 
the  unification  of  collections  and  in  co-ordinating  statutory  and  voluntary  services  to  the  blind.  A 
further  illustration  is  found  in  the  work  of  the  special  Committees  which  have  been  appointed  from 
time  to  time  to  study  specific  aspects  of  blind  welfare  and  whose  valuable  reports  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  leading  in  many  cases  to  co-operative  action,  have  only  been  made  possible  by  the  pooling  of 
experience  and  the  harmonious  interchange  of  ideas. 

Full  co-operation  and  co-ordination  cannot  easily  be  attained  and  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  be  optimistic  about  the  future  of  blind  welfare  in  this  country,  and 
to  hope  that  the  next  twenty-five  years  will,  if  freed  from  the  threat  of  war,  see  the  completion  of 
a  “  structure  brave  ”  of  State  and  voluntary  aid  which  will  give  independence  to  the  active  blind, 
and  to  the  passive  blind,  peace. 

The  Editor. 
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EXPERIENCES  IN  PIG-KEEPING 

(. Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  “  The  Tribune”) 


FOR  some  time  past,  pig-keeping, 
and  the  production  of  pork  and 
bacon  pigs  as  a  possible  field  of 
employment  for  a  particular 
class  of  blind  men,  has  been 
engaging  the  attention  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  bodies  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  I  am  glad, 
therefore,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  setting 
out  my  experiences  in  connection  with  this 
work. 

Some  five  years  ago  I  took  up  pig-keeping 
as  a  hobby.  I  had  some  little  knowledge  of 
pigs,  but  having  no  personal  experience  of 
handling  them,  and,  moreover,  not  being  at 
all  sure  that  a  totally  blind  man  would  be 
able  to  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  a 
pigman,  I  began  in  a  very  small  way  with 
two  weaners  of  eight  weeks  old.  The  idea 
was  to  feed  one  for  bacon,  keeping  the  other 
as  a  breeding  sow  if  I  found  I  could  still 
handle  it  when  it  became  fully  grown. 

The  first,  and  the  only  real,  difficulty  I 
met  arose  when  the  animals  reached  some¬ 
thing  like  ten  stones  in  weight.  At  this 
stage,  they  became  so  rough  and  unruly  at 
feeding  times  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  difficulty  getting  the  food  into  the 
trough,  and  not  either  on  the  floor  or  over 
the  pigs’  backs.  My  interest  by  now  was 
so  thoroughly  aroused  that  I  had  no  thought 
of  giving  up,  and  I  set  to  work  to  devise  a 
means  of  overcoming  the  trouble.  The  first 
method  was  a  partition  across  the  end  of  the 
sty  nearest  the  door  with  a  gap  through  which 
the  pigs  could  pass  at  will,  and  which  could 
be  closed  with  a  sliding  door  when  desired. 
It  was  possible  then  to  enter  the  sty  un¬ 
hampered  by  a  bucket  of  meal,  drive  the 
pigs  to  the  far  end,  close  the  sliding  door, 
bring  in  the  bucket  and  fill  up  the  trough  in 
peace  before  letting  them  through  again. 
Later,  I  tried  other  methods,  including  one 
or  two  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  the  sty  at  all.  But  these  special 
arrangements,  though  they  served  a  purpose, 
were  somewhat  cumbersome,  and  were  sub¬ 
sequently  dispensed  with  when  after  some 
six  months’  experience  I  was  able  to  enter 


a  pen  of  any  number  of  clamouring  pigs  and 
feed  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  To-day, 
even  when  dealing  with  fully  grown  sows, 
I  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  use  anything 
heavier  than  the  palm  of  my  hand  or  a 
damp  cloth  to  maintain  order. 

When  one  of  my  first  two  pigs  reached 
bacon  weight  it  made  a  fair  amount  of 
profit.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  other  reared 
quite  a  good  litter  of  little  pigs,  and  again 
some  profit  was  shown.  These  facts  en¬ 
couraged  the  idea  that  this  hobby  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  as  a  means  of 
increasing  my  income. 

My  next  venture  was  the  feeding  of  five 
pigs  for  the  pork  market  and  at  the  same 
time  continuing  breeding  with  the  sow. 
Here  again  fortune  favoured  me,  as  quite 
respectable  profits  were  returned.  Sub¬ 
sequent  progress  has  been  very  much  a 
repetition  of  the  same  good  fortune,  with 
profits  proportionately  increasing  as  my 
knowledge  and  experience  improved.  Now 
and  then  during  the  first  year  or  two  there 
would  be  a  setback,  but  in  every  case  it 
was  due  to  inexperience. 

My  premises  are  of  exactly  the  same  type 
as  those  of  the  seeing  pig-keeper,  as  also  are 
my  ways  of  going  about  the  various  jobs, 
so  that  without  going  into  details  of  general 
management  (which  would  not  interest  the 
average  reader),  there  is  little  more  that  can 
be  told  about  my  personal  experiences. 
Pig-keeping  is  still  only  a  side-line  with  me, 
but  I  nevertheless  look  upon  it  as  a  reliable 
source  of  a  small  but  steady  income. 

From  time  to  time  since  the  publication 
of  paragraphs  on  this  subject  in  the  Press, 
enquiries  have  been  received  which  indicate 
that  some  slight  misconceptions  have  arisen. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  touch  upon 
some  of  the  points  raised. 

It  is  often  asked  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  pig  trade  for  a  blind 
man.  Opinions  differ,  but  my  view  is  that 
the  production  of  pork  and  bacon  pigs 
is  more  easily  managed  than  breeding. 
Generally,  the  pork  trade  may  be  relied 
on  to  yield  reasonable  profits,  but  prices 
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fluctuate  considerably,  and  of  course,  pork  is 
out  of  season  in  the  summer  months  when 
prices  fall.  Speaking  from  my  personal 
experience,  profits  on  porkers  have  been 
almost  negligible  on  occasion,  and  at  other 
times,  have  bordered  on  the  spectacular. 
I  should  say  that  with  experience  in  feeding 
and  marketing  this  branch  offers  good 
piospects.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  if  a  man’s  living  depends  on  pig¬ 
keeping,  he  could  not  do  better  than  produce 
baconers — if  not  exclusively,  at  any  rate  a 
high  proportion  of  them.  Baconers  are  sold 
by  contract  through  the  Pig  Marketing 
Board,  at  a  stipulated  minimum  rate.  This 
rate  is  increased  if  and  when  the  cost  of 
feeding-stuffs  rises  above  a  given  sum. 
Thus  the  producer  is  assured  of  a  steady 
trade  with  a  fair  profit  when  the  satisfactory 
quality  pig  is  produced,  and  he  has  the 
chance  of  qualifying  for  the  maximum  rate 
paid  for  the  best  quality.  The  blind  man 
may  do  this  as  well  as  the  seeing  man  if  he 
buys  the  right  kind  of  "  stores  ”  and  feeds 
them  correctly.  Another  point  in  favour  of 
baconers  is  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
managed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  routine 
of  feeding  for  bacon  which  the  blind  man 
cannot  do  comfortably. 

As  to  breeding,  this  is  much  less  of  a 
routine  job,  and  to  my  mind,  therefore, 
more  interesting.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
trade  in  which  the  element  of  luck  plays  a 
prominent  part.  A  sow  may  rear  upwards 
of  two  dozen  pigs  in  a  year,  or  she  may  rear 
half  a  dozen  or  less.  With  ordinary  luck, 

I  would  say  that  the  work  entailed  to  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  profit  is  considerably 
less  than  has  to  be  put  into  fattening  pigs. 
For  the  same  purpose  housing  accommoda¬ 
tion  requirements  are  much  less,  although  it 
is  always  advisable  to  provide  sows  with 
plenty  of  room  outside  for  exercise.  Given 
a  man  who  is  active,  intelligent,  pretty 
strong,  willing  to  work  hard  and  pay  close 
attention  to  detail,  pig-breeding  offers  a 
very  interesting  occupation  with  fair  re¬ 
muneration. 

I  have  often  been  asked  if  it  is  safe  for  a 
blind  man  to  handle  breeding  stock.  I11 
my  experience  it  is  perfectly  safe.  A  sow 
will  rarely  turn  nasty  with  the  man  who 
feeds  her  regularly,  and  those  rare  occasions 
when  she  has  to  be  upset  can  be  anticipated 
and  adequate  precautions  taken.  In  five 


years  I  have  not  received  a  scratch.  On 
two  occasions  only  have  I  been  threatened, 
and  on  each  I  knew  beforehand  that  the 
probability  existed  and  guarded  against  it. 

Other  questions  raised  relate  to  the 
amounts  that  may  be  earned  and  the 
amount  of  capital  required  to  start. 

Many  considerations  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  before  these  questions  can  be 
answered.  The  amount  of  capital,  for 
instance,  depends  very  largely  on  whether 
existing  piggeries  can  be  rented  or  whether 
land  has  to  be  bought  and  new  buildings 
erected.  The  amount  that  may  be  earned 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  capital  avail¬ 
able  and  the  amount  of  time  it  is  proposed 
to  devote  to  the  work.  It  has  been  my 
experience  (and  also  that  of  other  blind 
men)  that  one  shilling  per  head  of  stock  per 
week  can  quite  well  be  made.  In  the  case 
of  baconers,  something  like  twenty-two 
weeks  must  elapse  before  there  is  any 
return,  and  in  the  case  of  porkers,  twelve  to 
fourteen  weeks.  The  cost  of  store  pigs 
varies  according  to  locality  and  season, 
ranging  from  18s.  to  26s. 

Some  readers  may  be  interested  in  a 
scheme  which  was  started  last  spring,  when 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  placed  a 
sum  of  money  with  the  Yorkshire  Blind 
Workers’  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  blind  men  to  start  pig-keeping  in 
a  small  way.  Store  pigs  are  bought  for  men 
unable  to  bear  the  initial  cost  themselves, 
and  when  these  pigs  are  sold  the  money 
is  returned  so  as  to  be  available  for  others 
or  for  the  same  persons  again  if  required. 
Strict  accounts  are  kept  by  those  feeding 
pigs,  and  records  of  profits  are  kept  by  the 
Y.B.W.A. 

A  report  of  the  first  year’s  working  of  this 
scheme  will  shortly  be  issued.  Figures 
already  available  are  distinctly  encouraging. 
The  fund  is  at  present  only  a  modest  one, 
but  if  it  is  deemed  worth  while  after  the 
issue  of  the  report,  and  there  is  evidence  of 
a  need  for  its  increase,  it  is  proposed  to 
endeavour  to  increase  it. 

If  any  reader  would  like  further  informa¬ 
tion  connected  with  this  scheme,  or  would 
like  more  detailed  information  connected 
with  any  point  raised  in  this  article,  I  shall 
be  only  too  pleased  to  supply  il  through  the 
Editor  of  The  New  Beacon. 

J.  W.  F. 
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A  GOOD  THREEPENNYWORTH 

By  MARY  G.  THOMAS. 


THE  twopenny  stall  outside 
a  bookseller’s  rarely  yields 
any  treasure  trove  to  the 
worker  for  the  blind.  The 
other  day,  however,  a  Harro¬ 
gate  bookseller  offered  for 
threepence  some  twenty 
yellowing  pages  from  an  old  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  containing  an 
article  on  blindness.  Exactly  when  the 
article  appeared  is  not  certain  as  no  date  is 
given,  but  as  its  anonymous  author  refers 
to  Valentin  Haiiy’s  Essay  on  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  “  lately  published  at  Paris,”  and 
says  that  his  original  draft  has  been  some¬ 
what  modified  in  order  to  include  this  re¬ 
ference,  it  probably  dates  back  to  the  early 
seventeen  eighties.  The  school  for  the  blind 
at  Liverpool,  which  was  the  first  English 
institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  was 
opened  in  1790  ;  so  that  it  is  practically  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  article  was  written  well  before 
any  organised  effort  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  had  begun. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  author,  who  tells  us  that  he  is  him¬ 
self  blind,  devotes  a  good  deal  of  his  space 
to  descriptions  of  outstanding  blind  men  who 
had,  with  scant  encouragement,  succeeded, 
here  and  there,  in  attaining  a  high  standard 
of  learning.  Among  them  he  mentions 
Milton  and  the  Cambridge  mathematician, 
Saunderson.  Others,  less  well  known,  whom 
he  describes  include  Caspar  Crumbhorn, 
(surely  he  deserves  posterity  if  only  for  his 
name)  “  who  composed  several  pieces  in 
many  parts  with  so  much  success,  and  per¬ 
formed  both  upon  the  flute  and  violin  so 
exquisitely,  that  he  was  distinguished  by 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony.”  He  gives  an 
account  too  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Bacon,  “  descended  from  the  same  family 
with  the  celebrated  Lord  Verulam.”  Spurred 
on  by  the  example  of  another  blind  man, 
Nicasius  de  Vourde,  who  in  the  fifteenth 
century  became  a  doctor  of  divinity,  Bacon 
studied  for  his  doctorate  of  law  in  Brussels. 
He  received  little  encouragement,  even 
from  his  professors,  who  “  admitted  him 


into  their  schools  rather  from  an  impression 
that  it  might  amuse  him  than  because  of  any 
use  to  him.”  However,  he  persisted  in  his 
course,  qualified  as  a  lawyer,  and  “  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  terminating  every  suit  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  clients.” 

Although  at  the  time  the  article  was 
written  no  systematised  effort  had  been 
made  for  the  general  education  of  the  blind, 
the  writer  does  say  a  good  deal  about  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  of  permanent  value.  Here,  for 
example,  are  some  of  his  views  on  the  training 
of  the  young  blind  : — 

"  Parents  and  relations  ought  never  to  be 
too  ready  in  offering  their  assistance  to  the 
blind  in  any  office  which  they  can  perform, 
or  in  any  acquisition  which  they  can  pro¬ 
cure  for  themselves.” 

“  If  a  blind  boy  has  a  mechanical  turn,  let 
him  not  be  denied  the  use  of  edge  tools.  It 
is  better  that  he  should  lose  a  little  blood,  or 
even  break  a  bone,  than  be  perpetually  con¬ 
fined  to  the  same  place,  debilitated  in  his 
frame  and  depressed  in  his  mind.” 

“  We  repeat  once  more,  because  it  can 
never  be  too  frequently  reiterated,  that  in 
the  formation  of  a  blind  man,  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  direct  than  to  supersede  his  own 
exertions.  From  the  time  that  he  can  move 
and  feel,  let  him  be  taught  to  supply  his  own 
exigencies  ;  to  dress  and  feed  himself ;  to 
run  from  place  to  place,  either  for  exercise, 
or  in  pursuit  of  his  own  toys  or  necessaries.” 

While  children  are  young,  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  good  deal  can  be  taught  them 
through  the  medium  of  play.  Their  natural 
curiosity  “  renders  them  extremely  and  in- 
defatigably  inquisitive.”  and  their  parents 
should  avail  themselves  of  this,  rendering 
their  “  amusements  the  vehicles  and  their 
toys  the  instruments  of  improvement.” 
An  example  is  given,  worthy  of  The  Fair- 
child  Family.  “  Why,”  asks  the  writer,  “  may 
not  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  be 
illustrated  from  the  motion  of  a  top  ?  ” 
Why  not,  indeed,  if  the  parent  is  equal  to  so 
exacting  a  task  ? 

As  the  young  child  passes  from  babyhood 
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into  boyhood,  or,  as  our  author  more  ele¬ 
gantly  expresses  it,  “  the  volative  season  of 
puerile  amusement  is  expired,”  he  may  be¬ 
come  more  timid  of  movement,  and  need  to 
be  stimulated  to  take  exercise.  Walking  is 
warmly  commended,  and  the  normal  blind 
boy  must  be  “  taught  to  endure  every  vicis¬ 
situde  of  weather  which  the  human  species 
can  bear  with  impunity.”  Riding  too  is  ad¬ 
vised,  though  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
horse  chosen  is  steady  and  manageable. 

Inclement  weather,  however,  will  come, 
and  if  on  occasion  “  the  elements  are  so  tem¬ 
pestuous  as  to  render  air  and  exercise  abroad 
impracticable,”  drill  with  dumb-bells  is 
advised,  or  a  rather  curious  form  of  activity 
in  which  the  boy  seats  himself  upon  a 
twelve-foot-long  deal  board,  “  supported  by 
a  fulcrum  at  each  end,  upon  which  may  be 
placed  two  rolling  cylinders  to  give  it 
greater  play.”  By  alternately  depressing 
this  with  his  weight  and  then  allowing  it  to 
return  to  its  former  situation,  we  are  told, 
with  some  optimism,  that  the  boy  “  gives 
himself  a  motion  .  .  .  somewhat  resembling 
the  trot  of  a  horse.” 

Though  no  idea  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
writer’s  mind  of  educating  all  blind  children, 
he  gives  an  elaborate  programme  to  be 
followed  by  those  whose  parents  are  pre¬ 
sumably  in  a  position  to  provide  them  with  a 
tutor,  and  who  are  likely  to  benefit  by  pro¬ 
longed  study.  The  curriculum  includes 
arithmetic  and  algebra  (for  which  the  boards 
of  Saunderson  or  Moyes  are  commended), 
grammar  (“  the  paths  of  grammar,  however, 
are  dry  and  rugged,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  pedagogue  to  take  all  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  offer  of  enlightening  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  polishing  the  asperities  of  the  road”), 
history,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
even  astronomy.  For  those  blind  persons 
likely  to  be  dependent  in  adult  life  on  their 
own  exertions,  the  writef  advises  a  musical 
career,  but  adds  the  warning  that  “  medio¬ 
crity  in  this  art  may  prove  the  bitterest  and 
most  effectual  curse  which  parent  can  inflict 
upon  his  offspring.” 

The  importance  of  a  carefully  chosen 
dietary  for  the  blind  child  receives  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  amount  of  space,  in  the  article, 
and  much  that  is  said  is  sensible  enough, 
though  the  writer  seems  slightly  to  have  lost 
his  sense  of  proportion  in  inveighing  against 


tea,  which,  he  says,  “should  be  interdicted 
with  inflexible  severity,  for  no  vegetable  juice 
under  heaven  is  more  noxious  to  sedentary 
people.”  Milk  and  water  are  commended  as 
the  safest  and  most  wholesome  drinks, 
though  if  the  blind  child  grows  tired  of  these, 
he  may  be  “  indulged  ”  with  chocolate, 
balm,  sage  or  ground-ivy. 

There  is  perhaps  no  physical  handicap 
to-day  which  receives  more  understanding 
consideration  from  the  general  public  than 
blindness,  and  it  is  therefore  surprising  to  read 
that  “  the  herd  of  mankind  have  a  wanton 
malignity  which  eternally  impels  them  to 
impose  upon  the  blind.”  The  writer  admits, 
however,  that  perhaps  ignorance  rather  than 
vice  lies  at  the  back  of  this  lack  of  consider¬ 
ation,  and  ends  his  essay  with  an  Apostrophe 
to  the  Public,  pleading  that  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so  will  make  it  their 
business  to  see  that  justice  is  done,  and  that 
the  blind  are  given  their  chance  of  education. 
“You  men  of  wealth,  and  eminence,”  he 
writes,  “  yours  is  the  glorious  province  of 
bringing  neglected  merit  from  obscurity,  of 
healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by  adverse  for¬ 
tune,  and  by  cultivating  talents  which  may 
be  exerted  for  your  own  advantage  and  the 
honour  of  your  species.  Thus  you  shall  rise 
in  the  heraldry  of  heaven  and  your  names 
diffuse  a  lustre  through  the  extent  of  space 
and  the  archives  of  eternity.” 

We  may  smile  at  the  pompous  language, 
but  can  only  feel  glad  that  the  unknown 
writer’s  plea  did  not  fall  on  altogether  deaf 
ears.  In  a  few  years  after  his  words  were 
penned,  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  opened  its  doors,  and  the  education 
of  the  blind  began. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Physiotherapy  in  General  Practice  is  a 
reprint  of  articles  from  The  Practitioner, 
written  by  various  leading  medical  men,  and 
published  by  the  authorities  of  the  Alfred 
Eichholz  Clinic.  It  is  preceded  by  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Sir  Humphry  Rolleston,  Chairman 
of  the  Clinic,  who  commends  the  work 
carried  on  there  and  points  out  how  the 
occupation  is  a  double  benefit,  not  only 
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blessing  the  patients,  but  also  those  who 
give  their  services.  Contributors  include  Sir 
Leonard  Hill,  James  Mennell,  M.D.,  Geoffrey 
Holmes,  M.B.,  E.  Cumberbatch,  B.M., 

F. R.C.P.,  Albert  Eidinow,  M.B.,  William 
Beaumont,  M.R.C.S.,  E.  B.  Clayton,  M.B., 

G.  Murray  Levick,  M.R.C.S.,  and  L.  Danyers 
Bailey,  C.B.,  M.R.C.S.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  cover  the  basis  of  physical  medicine, 
physical  treatment  in  general  practice,  hydro¬ 
therapy,  electrotherapy,  the  use  of  ultra¬ 
violet  rays,  infra-red  rays,  massage  in  general 
practice,  and  the  work  of  the  Eichholz 
Clinic. 

The  chapter  on  the  Clinic  gives  details  of 


the  treatments  given  there  by  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn, 
now  that  four  and  a  half  years  have  passed 
since  the  Clinic  began  its  work,  that  out  of 
274  cases  analysed,  no  fewer  than  76  per  cent, 
were  either  cured,  much  improved  or  im¬ 
proved,  while  there  were  no  cases  of  retro¬ 
gression.  The  remaining  cases,  which  were 
chiefly  those  of  advanced  rheumatoid  arth¬ 
ritis  and  allied  conditions,  remained  station¬ 
ary.  The  type  of  diseases  treated  included 
fractures,  fibrositis,  obesity,  facial  paralysis, 
bronchitis,  acne  and  impetigo,  general  de¬ 
bility,  neurasthenia,  poor  circulation  and 
disordered  action  of  the  heart. 


RATE  EXPENDITURE  ON  BLIND  WELFARE  SERVICES 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


DURING  the  past  few  months  many 
newspapers  in  their  reports  of 
speeches  made  by  prominent  blind 
persons  or  by  other  people  pur¬ 
porting  to  represent  them,  have  sedulously 
striven  to  convey  the  impression  that  County 
and  County  Borough  authorities  are  still 
performing  their  duties  on  behalf  of  non- 
seeing  persons  in  an  unsatisfactory  and 
perfunctory  fashion.  They  appear  to  imagine 
that  the  ratepayers  possess  wellnigh  in¬ 
exhaustible  resources,  and  that  they  have 
only  to  postulate  the  existence  of  a  grievance 
in  order  to  extract  still  more  financial 
support  which  is  in  no  sense  the  reward  of 
services  rendered  to  the  community. 

In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  give 
examples  of  expenditure  incurred  by  various 
County  Councils  for  the  financial  year  ended 
March  31st,  1937,  and  if  the  reader  is  disposed 
to  take  just  a  little  trouble  and  to  contrast 
this  expenditure  with  the  money  spent  on 
other  social  services,  he  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  join  the  chorus  of  those  who  say 
that  local  authorities  discharge  their  obliga¬ 
tions  towards  the  blind  grudgingly. 

In  the  year  under  review,  the  County 
Council  of  Bedfordshire,  where  the  blind 
population  is  given  as  418,  expended  £6,746, 
which  is  much  in  excess  of  the  sum  that 
would  normally  have  been  available  in  the 
form  of  public  assistance.  It  is  necessary 
to  remember  also  that  the  State  contributed 
at  least  £7,500  during  the  same  period  in  the 
form  of  pensions.  In  Bedfordshire  the 
product  of  a  penny  rate  for  general  purposes 


yields  £5,754.  Thus,  rate  expenditure  on 
blind  welfare  services  was  equal  to  i.id. 
These  figures  appear  to  be  a  source  of 
amusement  to  certain  people  who  ignore  the 
fact  that  ratepayers  are  given  no  economic 
return  for  the  money  that  is  so  expended. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  we  are  con¬ 
tending  that  every  county  or  county  borough 
authority  is  doing  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected  on  behalf  of  non-seeing  people, 
but  we  have  to  consider  the  resources  that 
are  available  in  given  circumstances,  and 
approach  these  problems  with  sympathy  and 
understanding.  The  agricultural  counties 
are  confronted  with  special  difficulties  in 
respect  of  the  maintenance  of  essential 
social  services,  and  we  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  secure  the  same  treatment  in  these 
areas  as  is  normally  available  in  the  great 
centres  of  industry  and  commerce.  For 
example,  in  Rutlandshire,  where  the  blind 
population  is  given  as  34,  the  sum  of  £533 
was  expended  from  the  rates.  State  ex¬ 
penditure  in  the  form  of  pensions  was 
approximately  £500.  In  Rutlandshire  the 
product  of  a  penny  rate  yields  £344  ;  thus 
rate  expenditure  on  blind  welfare  services 
i.5d. 

As  we  have  indicated,  the  facts  appear  to 
point  to  a  reasonable  conclusion  being  drawn 
that  some  areas  justify  the  criticism  that  is 
often  heard.  For  the  period  under  review 
the  county  pf  Somersetshire,  where  the 
blind  population  was  stated  to  be  955,  rate 
expenditure  on  the  provision  of  pensions 
was  something  in  the  region  of  £16,000. 
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The  product  of  a  penny  rate  in  Somersetshire 
yields  £9,777  ;  thus,  rate  expenditure  on 
blind  welfare  services  was  equal  to  0.3d. 

The  blind  population  of  the  county  of 
Surrey  at  March  31st,  1937,  was  1,045,  and 
the  rate  expenditure  amounted  to  £10,481. 
State  expenditure  on  the  provision  of  pen¬ 
sions  amounted  to  approximately  £15,000. 
The  product  of  a  penny  rate  was  stated  to 
be  £47,274,  and  rate  expenditure  on  blind 
welfare  services  was  equal  to  o.2d. 

The  position  in  Lancashire  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  examples  just  quoted.  The 
blind  population  at  this  period  was  3,352, 
and  rate  expenditure  amounted  to  £92,252. 
State  expenditure  in  the  form  of  pensions 
amounted  to  approximately  £48,000.  The 
product  of  a  penny  rate  was  £41,059,  and 
rate  expenditure  on  blind  welfare  services 
was  equal  to  2. 2d. 

Figures  such  as  the  foregoing  provide 
abundant  food  for  thought  and  afford  little 
or  no  justification  for  the  unreasoning 


utterances  ■which  so  frequently  find  expression 
in  certain  ill-informed  quarters. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  when  the 
complete  financial  returns  are  available  for 
19 37-38,  certain  authorities  here  mentioned 
will  be  found  to  have  increased  their  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  such  additions,  however,  will  not 
materially  affect  any  conclusions  or  criticisms 
we  have  offered.  The  fact  is  that  some  local 
authorities  have  been  most  generous  in  their 
expenditure  on  blind  welfare  services,  others 
have  not  done  quite  so  well  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  chief  of  which  is  attributable  to  a 
low  rateable  value.  It  may  fairly  be  said, 
however,  that  the  local  government  authori¬ 
ties  have  generously  responded  to  the 
demands  that  have  been  made  upon  them, 
and  no  one  could  have  imagined  i8-|  years 
ago  when  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920 
came  into  operation  that  expenditure 
from  the  rates  would  have  risen  to  a 
figure  that  is  now  practically  i|  millions 
per  annum. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor, 

Air  Raid  Precautions. 

Sir, — I  was  very  interested  in  your  article 
published  in  the  February  number  of  The 
New  Beacon  with  reference  to  the  Home 
Teacher  and  National  Service.  It  was  a 
very  necessary  article,  and  will,  I  think, 
give  the  impetus  required  to  bring  this  fact 
home  to  all  sighted  members  of  the  service. 

I  happen  to  have  been  a  volunteer  since 
May  19th,  1938,  and  give  a  brief  account  of 
my  experience  in  A.R.P.  in  its  relation  to 
the  Home  Teaching  Service. 

I  offered  my  services  in  any  capacity  that 
would  be  helpful,  or  necessary,  both  to  my 
home  town,  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  the 
district  I  serve  as  Home  Teacher,  Middles¬ 
brough  County  Borough.  At  this  date  I 
was  working  the  area  single-handed,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  263  persons,  thirty  of  whom 
were  employed  in  the  Institute. 

On  Monday  of  the  Crisis  week,  I  received 
notice  to  report  at  A.R.P.  Headquarters. 
I  did  so  within  half  an  hour  of  reaching  home 
for  tea  and  getting  the  message.  I  was 
sent  to  the  new  Central  School,  and  worked 
all  night  helping  to  assemble  gas  masks. 


I  realised  that  this  experience  was  going  to 
be  of  great  value  to  me  in  the  task  of  judging 
sizes  and  helping  to  fit  masks  for  people 
resident  in  my  area.  I  was  later  in  the 
night  asked  to  help  in  the  checking  and 
packing  of  the  masks  for  distribution. 

Thursday  was  the  most  critical  day.  My 
first  visit  was  to  an  old  man  who,  having  a 
beard,  would  be  rather  difficult  to  fit  ;  I 
found  that  his  Vicar  had  very  kindly  under¬ 
taken  this  service  and  had  got  him  fixed  up. 
My  next  visit  was  to  the  first  depot  to  collect 
masks  for  two  widows,  one  living  alone,  one 
bed-fast,  both  of  whom  had  lost  a  son  in  the 
last  war.  They  were  in  a  highly  nervous 
state,  but  were  very  much  comforted  by  the 
fact  that  I  was  the  person  who  had  to  fit 
their  masks,  After  lunch  my  first  call  was 
to  another  depot  to  collect  three  masks, 
again  for  widows,  two  of  whom  were  living 
alone,  one  now  being  deceased.  The  third 
person  was  bed-fast  and  very  ill ;  her  son 
told  me  that  his  mother  would  never  have 
let  a  stranger  handle  her. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  16th, 
1938,  at  the  First  Aid  and  Home  Nursing 
Class  held  at  the  Technical  School  in  con- 
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nectron  with  A.R.P.,  w'e  took,  for  bandaging 
practice,  fractured  ankles.  Imagine  my 
surprise  the  next  morning  when  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  augmentation,  and  while  I  was  in¬ 
terviewing  two  people,  several  persons  came 
back  into  the  room,  one  coming  forward  to 
say  “  Miss  M.  has  slipped  and  broken  her 
ankle  ;  we  said  you  would  bandage  it  for 
her,  Miss.”  I  sincerely  hope  I  did  not  look 
so  green  as  I  felt  as  I  helped  her  to  sit  down, 
placed  her  leg  on  a  chair  and  exhorted  her 
to  keep  calm  while  I  got  a  bandage,  etc. 
I  certainly  did  my  immature  best,  and  was 
grateful  to  the  lecturer  that  in  his  lesson  the 
preceding  night  he  had  shown  us  how  to 
tackle  ankles.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
once  since  then  of  helping  this  woman  to 
bandage  the  ankle  before  going  to  the 
Infirmary. 

I  am  now  a  fully  fledged  Warden,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  No.  2  post  for  the  K  Division  of 
the  Area  in  which  I  live,  and  at  the  Wardens’ 
meeting  on  February  23rd  I  was  able  to 
quote  your  article  referring  to  the  evacuation 
of  blind  people  in  the  event  of  it  being  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  to  state  that,  as  a  Home  Teacher 
with  a  knowledge  of  blind  persons  resident 
in  the  area,  my  service  might  prove  useful. 

Yours,  etc., 

Gwen  Reavley. 

To  the  Editor. 

Payment  of  Grants. 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  your 
correspondents  could  inform  me  in  how  many 
areas  the  spirit  of  the  new  Blind  Persons 
Act  is  being  wantonly  violated. 

I  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  new  Act  that  all  blind  persons  should 
be  removed  from  the  orbit  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance.  Yet  in  some  areas  the  Councils, 
with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  have  taken  over  the  payment  of  all 
grants  and  the  person  to  pay  the  grants  is — 
the  local  Relieving  Officer  !  Granted  the 
money  does  not  come  from  Public  Assistance, 
but  how  are  the  blind  people’s  neighbours 
to  know  that  ?  If  the  said  Councils  were 
not  prepared  to  appoint  paid  almoners  to 
deliver  the  grants  it  is  very  regrettable  that 
they  should  have  decided  to  take  it  out  of 
the  voluntary  almoner’s  hands. 

Yours,  etc., 

Home-Teacher. 


To  the  Editor 

An  Irish  Braillist  Needed. 

Sir, — Miss  Frieda  Le  Pla,  of  St.  Enda’s, 
Beaconsfield,  Bucks,  the  deaf-blind  authoress 
who  has  written  more  than  one  interesting 
article  for  The  New  Beacon,  is  an  Irish¬ 
woman  and  a  keen  patriot. 

She  is  anxious  to  maintain  contact  with 
her  country  and  to  find  some  Irish  Braillist 
either  in  England  or  Ireland  who  would 
copy  articles  from  Irish  papers  into  Braille 
or  summarise  them  and  who  would  corre¬ 
spond  with  her  on  Irish  affairs. 

I  have  promised  Miss  Le  Pla  to  make  this 
need  known  to  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  ; 
and  I  may  add  that  Irish  papers  are  ob¬ 
tainable  in  England. 

Yours,  etc., 

Alice  S.  Armitage, 

(President,  National  Council  for  the  Blind 

of  Ireland). 

To  the  Editor. 

Square  Writing  and  Its  Alternative. 

Sir, — It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  keen  in¬ 
terest  being  displayed  in  the  all-important 
subject  of  Handwriting,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  by  our  transatlantic  friends 
(especially  those  in  the  Perkins  Institute). 

With  the  higher  education  of  the  blind, 
and  the  consequent  accessibility  of  more 
responsible  and  administrative  appoint¬ 
ments  and  professional  careers,  Hand¬ 
writing — if  only  sufficient  to  enable  one  to 
scribble  a  signature — becomes  an  absolute 
necessity.  A  clergyman  must  sign  the 
marriage  lines  after  a  ceremony  ;  a  lawyer 
must  witness  legal  documents  ;  and  every¬ 
body,  at  some  time  or  the  other,  should  be 
prepared  to  sign  or  initial  a  receipt. 

Quite  recently,  a  deputation  waited  upon 
the  Minister  for  Education  in  Whitehall. 
Among  a  variety  of  other  subjects,  my  con¬ 
freres  (Mr.  Purse  and  Dr.  Whitfield)  and  I 
emphasised  the  importance  of  including 
Handwriting  in  the  curriculum  of  all  schools 
for  the  blind,  the  suggestion  being  warmly 
welcomed  and  wisely  countenanced  by 
H.M.  Inspectors. 

My  article  of  April,  1938  (mentioned  by 
Miss  Woodworth  in  your  last  issue)  was 
purely  a  “  criticism  ”  of  Mr.  Edgar’s.  System 
as  an  alternative  and  not  a  substitute  for 
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Square  Writing.  I  am  more  than  convinced 
that  there  is  but  one  correct  way  to  teach 
Handwriting  to  the  blind,  and  that  the  most 
natural,  the  one  adopted  by  teachers  in  our 
Colleges  and,  obviously,  in  Perkins.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  phase  of  life,  the 
blind  must  be  encouraged  to  approximate 
normality,  the  only  way  to  acquire  and  main¬ 
tain  independence. 

With  the  knowledge  that  diagrams  and 
figures  (especially  those  in  perspective)  con¬ 
vey  but  little  to  many,  and  nothing  at  all 
to  most,  sightless  persons,  it  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  visualise  the  shapes  of 
letters  (large  and  small).  It  was  this 
knowledge,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Edgar’s 
System  presented  the  opportunity  to  memo¬ 
rise  letters  by  Codes,  which  prompted  my 
favourable  criticism  and  suggested  exten¬ 
sion  to  include  small  letters  which,  naturally, 
must  be  more  involved.  But  remember,  it  is 
only  an  alternative  system,  just  as  Moon  is  to 
Braille,  and  is  a  provision  for  those  who  could 
never  become  proficient  in  Square  Writing, 
let  alone  Handwriting. 

Confessedly,  as  Miss  Woodworth  states, 
individuality  of  style  is  forfeited  by  the 
Edgar  System  ;  but  does  it  exist  in  Square 
Writing  ?  If,  as  those  skilled  in  the  calli¬ 
graphic  art  argue,  character  is  delineated  in 
Handwriting,  then  alas  !  I,  and  many  of  my 
friends,  and  most  professional  (especially 
medical)  men  must  be  predestined  to  eternal 
punishment  ;  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
evidence  of  a  “  shaky  hand  ”  is  not  confined 
to  the  writers  of  the  Square  or  Alternative 
Systems. 

To  ensure  speed,  accuracy  and  legibility  in 
Handwriting  by  the  blind,  constant  practice 
alone  is  necessary  to  memorise  the  shapes  of 
the  letters  and  acquire  correct  spacing  ;  and, 
as  I  previously  suggested,  such  practice  is 
inimitably  afforded  by  using  one’s  “  pencil- 
finger  ”  on  one’s  knees  or  on  a  table. 

I  am  not  too  sure,  either,  that  a  firm  line 
is  desirable  in  Square  Writing  ;  I  could  argue, 
geometrically,  that  the  less  straight  a  line 
is,  the  more  curved  it  becomes  ;  hence,  the 
less  square  the  writing,  the  rounder  the 
characters,  and  the  apparent  imperfection 
becomes  conducive  to  legibility. 

Yours,  etc. 

John  R.  Emblen. 
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PERSONALIA 

Miss  E.  Whitehouse  is  retiring  from 
Linden  Lodge  School  for  the  Blind  at  Easter. 
She  has  taught  under  the  London  County 
Council  for  39  years.  Her  old  pupils  and 
colleagues  will  remember  her  for  her  patience, 
good  humour,  and  practical  sympathy,  and 
will  probably  wish  to  join  in  a  presentation 
which  is  being  made  to  her.  Those  wishing 
to  do  so  should  send  contributions  to  either 
Miss  H.  Delph,  10,  Cavendish  Mansions, 
Clapton  Square,  E.5,  or  to  Miss  N.  L.  Smith 
90,  North  Side,  Wandsworth  Common, 
S.W.  18. 

*  *  * 

Miss  E.  A.  Oliver,  Matron  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  will 
retire  at  Easter  this  year  after  eighteen 
years’  service.  Miss  Oliver  has  established 
herself  in  the  affections  of  pupils  and  staff  : 
the  high  standard  of  the  pupils’  health  which 
has  been  maintained  for  many  years  is 
largely  due  to  her  efforts,  and  her  kindness, 
patience,  and  resourcefulness  have  been  equal 
to  every  emergency.  The  .pupils,  Committee 
and  staff  unite  in  wishing  her  health  and 
happiness  in  her  retirement. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Bert  Fisher,  of  Merthyr,  has  been 
appointed  financial  organiser  to  the  Merthyr 
Tydfil  and  Mid-Wales  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  He  himself  is  partially  blind  as  a 
result  of  an  accident,  and  was  educated  at 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  and  Oak 
Hill  College,  Southgate,  London. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Griff.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
General  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  North 
Wales  Society  for  the  Blind  in  succession  to 
the  late  Major  John  Roberts.  He  is  a  native 
of  Bangor  and  has  been  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  North  Wales  Chronicle  for  the  last 
eight  years  ;  he  is  treasurer  of  the  Bangor 
City  F.  C.,  and  secretary  of  the  Bangor 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Burnley,  has 
been  appointed  Manager  of  the  South  Wales 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  He  was  foreman 
instructor  of  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
Burnley,  in  1925,  and  became  manager  in 
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1929.  He  then  took  a  similar  post  in  Old¬ 
ham  but  returned  to  Burnley  as  manager- 
salesman. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  John  Black,  Superintendent  and 
Secretary  of  the  Homes  for  the  Blind,  Ful- 
wood,  Preston,  is  shortly  retiring  after 
16  years’  excellent  service. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Harry  Cocks,  J.P.,  and  Mrs.  Cocks, 

were  honoured  last  month  for  their  service 

of  nearly  25  years  to  the  Cardiff  Institute  for 
the  Blind  by  a  presentation  from  the  blind 
people  of  Cardiff  and  their  friends,  of  a 
large  framed  and  inscribed  photograph  of  the 
Institute  and  an  album  with  hand-written 
vellum  pages  containing  the  names  of  the 
subscribers.  Mr.  Cocks  joined  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  in  1915  and  for  two  years  was 
President  and  Chairman ;  his  wife  became  a 
member  in  1921. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Gilbert  Oliver,  Alderman  and,  until  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  Lord  Mayor  of 
Newcastle.  He  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  a  man  of  great  ability  and  sterling 
character,  who  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee  in  Newcastle  and  of  the  Joint 
Management  Committee  of  the  Newcastle 
Workshops  for  the  Adult  Blind  had  never 
spared  himself  in  furthering  the  interests  of 
the  blind.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Newcastle  City  Council  since  1919  and  be¬ 
came  Sheriff  and  Alderman  in  1935. 

Arthur  Wilmot,  a  blind  teacher  of  music 
in  Croydon,  one  of  the  earliest  pupils  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  a  keen  worker 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  He  had  been  the 
the  organiser  of  Geranium  Day  in  Croydon 
for  many  years,  and  by  means  of  recitals  and 
flag  days  had  collected  over  £7,000  for 
St.  Dunstan’s  and  for  the  Greater  London 
Fund.  He  had  a  remarkable  collection  of 
musical  instruments,  including  a  viola,  made 
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in  1712  for  Pope  Clement  XI  by  the  great 
Stradivarius.  Mr.  Wilmot  was  at  one  time 
a  pupil  of  the  late  Sims  Reeves,  and  was  not 
only  an  organist  and  pianist,  but  had  a  fine 
tenor  voice. 

William  Roche,  formerly  a  Trustee  of  the 
Cork  Blind  Asylum,  and  its  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  for  five  years.  His  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  in  the  residents  of  the  home  and  his 
many  kindnesses  to  them  make  his  loss  one 
that  is  keenly  felt. 

Alderman  Edgar  Boothman,  of  Nelson, 
aged  68.  He  was  a  Governor  of  Henshaw’s 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  and 
of  the  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Fulwood, 
Preston. 

Miss  Mary  Evans,  of  Gwarduar,  Llany- 
byther,  aged  87.  She  had  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  14,  when  she  lost  her  sight  through 
an  accident  while  chopping  firewood.  Her 
knowledge  of  Scripture  was  remarkable  and 
for  many  years  she  had  been  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  at  Rhydybont  Congregational 
Church.  She  was  also  well  known  in  the 
district  for  her  skill  at  handiwork. 

Schulrat  Immanuel  Matthies,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  Berlin  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
aged  83.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  Institute,  which  was  the  oldest 
German  organisation  for  the  blind,  in  1886. 
His  work  there  was  remarkable,  and  valued 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  Germany.  Among 
his  more  notable  achievements  were  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  teachers  for  the  blind,  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  workshops,  and  the  convening 
of  an  important  Congress  at  Berlin  in  1898, 
when  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  present.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him. 

Councillor  Major  W.  H.  Russell  Prewer, 
O.B.E.,  of  Portsmouth.  He  served  for  two 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee. 

C.  L.  Hilton,  of  Torquay.  He  was  Chairman 
for  many  years  of  the  Blind  Persons  Club, 
Vice-President  of  the  Torquay  and  District 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  a  member  of  the 
Devon  County  Council  Committees  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  Devon  County 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

John  G.  Loew,  aged  64.  Due  for  retire¬ 
ment  in  four  months’  time,  he  was  the  book¬ 
binder  at  the  Brighton  Works  of  the  Moon 
Society  for  fourteen  years.  Born  in  Paris  of 
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English  parents,  his  charm  and  steadfast 
devotion  to  duty  in  spite  of  ill-health  for 
several  years,  won  him  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  workers.  The  evening  prior  to  his 
death  he  had  qualified  for  his  A.R.P.  badge, 
and  may  truly  be  said  to  have  “  died  in 
harness.”  The  funeral  service  in  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Church  was  attended  by  the  entire 
staff. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Blind  Wireless  Operator. — Dennis  Hann,  a 
young  blind  man  at  present  in  training  as  a 
telephone  operator,  has  recently  been  given  full 
Amateur  transmitting  facilities,  his  licence 
permitting  him  to  operate  on  the  40  and  20 
metre  amateur  wave-bands.  His  call  letters  are 
G  3  UY.  He  is  permitted  to  use  telephony  or 
telegraphy.  Mr.  Hann  tells  us  that  there  are 
three  other  blind  operators,  one  in  London,  one 
in  Sussex,  and  two  (including  himself)  in  Surrey. 

Blind  Composer’s  Song  Success. —Ronald 
Gourley,  the  entertainer  and  composer,  has  had 
an  immense  success  with  the  music  for  the 
“  Dicky  Bird  Hop.”  This  song  was  introduced 
to  England  by  Grade  Fields  in  a  B.B.C.  broad¬ 
cast,  and,  since  that  evening,  it  has  been  sung 
and  sung  again  all  over  the  country. 

Blind  Folk  -  Dancers. — Folk  -  dancing  by 
children  from  the  East  Anglian  School  for  the 
Blind,  who  gave  a  remarkable  performance, 
received  one  of  the  biggest  ovations  at  a  Keep- 
Fit  Display  at  Lowestoft  last  month. 

Rink  Hockey  at  a  School  for  the  Blind. — 

.Some  time  ago  the  pupils  at  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind  made  themselves  a  skating  rink 
and  took  up  skating  with  great  enthusiasm. 
They  became  so  keen  about  it  and  so  expert 
that  now  they  have  organised  what  is  probably 
the  first  hockey  team  for  blind  players  in  the 
world.  The  boys,  who  are  absolutely  blind,  use 
a  tin  can  for  a  puck,  which  they  are  able  to 
follow  by  the  sound,  while  those  who  can  see  a 
little  use  the  usual  puck. 

R.C.O.  Associateship  Diploma  for  Two  Blind 
Musicians. — Our  warmest  congratulations  are 
offered  to  Mr.  J.  Martin,  of  Bolton,  and  Mr.  K. 
Burrows,  of  London,  who  have  both  gained  the 
Associateship  Diploma  at  the  recent  R.C.O. 
examination,  and  we  trust  that  the  degree  will 
be  the  means  of  their  advancement  in  the  music 
profession. 


St.  Dunstan’s  Walk. — T.  Ap  Rhys  won  the 
12  miles  walking  championship  for  war-blinded 
men  of  St.  Dunstan’s  last  month,  covering  the 
course  in  Regent’s  Park  in  1  hr.  56  min.  8  sec. 
Ap  Rhys,  who  has  now  won  for  four  successive 
years,  does  his  training  with  the  aid  of  an 
Alsatian  dog.  W.  Trott  was  second  in  1  hour 
56  min.  15  sec. 

Blinded  Man’s  Royal  Humane  Society’s 
Award. — A  St.  Dunstan’s  man,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Bettaney,  of  Fenton,  Staffordshire,  has  been 
awarded  the  honorary  testimonial  on  vellum  by 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  his  efforts  to  save 
a  man. from  drowning.  Mr.  Bettaney  was  on 
holiday  at  Trusthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  last  July, 
and  was  swimming  in  the  sea  about  200  yards 
out  when  he  heard  cries  from  a  man  and  woman 
farther  out.  The  man  was  in  difficulties  and 
Mr.  Bettaney  swam  out  to  him  and  held  his  head 
above  water  for  some  time.  Lie  was  almost 
exhausted  when  three  men  with  a  life-saving 
buoy  went  to  their  assistance. 

Another  Blind  Rescuer.— A  blind  youth, 
Bert  Mead,  saved  a  man  and  a  boy  from 
drowning  near  Raubsville,  Pennsylvania.  All 
he  had  to  guide  him  to  them  was  the  sound  of 
their  voices.  The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Com¬ 
mission  has  presented  him  with  a  bronze  medal. 

R  EVLE  WS 
REPORTS 

Home 

Joint  Committee  of  the  London  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

The  9th  Annual  Report  pleads  for  the 
support  of  Local  Authorities  in  giving  orders 
to  keep  blind  people  employed,  for  it  is 
causing  the  Committee  much  concern  to  find 
sufficient  work  for  the  71 1  blind  men  and 
women  employed  in  London  workshops,  the 
385  homeworkers  living  in  the  Greater 
London  area  and  265  pupils  undergoing 
training.  A  tribute  is  paid  to  the  work  of  the 
Advisory  Board  for  the  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  whose  work  has  now  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  During  the 
year  it  dealt  with  184  applications  from  blind 
persons  for  training,  employment  and  other 
assistance.  The  United  London  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  (Sales)  Ltd.,  in  its  second  year, 
has  effected  sales  in  baskets,  brushes,  mats, 
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bedding,  soap,  ships’  fenders,  chair-caning, 
etc.,  to  a  total  value  of  £61,341.  10s.  id.,  with 
total  expenses  amounting  to  5.3  per  cent,  of 
the  turnover. 

Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

The  Guild  has  had  a  busy  year,  according 
to  its  brief  little  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  October  31st,  1938.  Braille  books, 
including  hymn  books  and  Sunday  School 
lesson  books,  have  been  sent  to  many  parts 
of  England,  and  far  beyond.  A  book  of 
Bible  notes,  for  instance,  in  six  volumes, 
has  been  sent  to  a  lady  in  Australia  who  lost 
her  sight  as  a  child.  So  keen  is  she  in  her 
study  of  the  Bible  that  at  one  time  she 
set  out  to  learn  it  all  by  heart,  but  gave  up 
after  200  chapters  !  Gifts  of  devotional 
books  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the 
S.P.G.,  the  Deaf-Blind  Holiday  Home,  the 
G.F.S.,  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Library  at  Grahamstown,  South 
Africa. 

Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

1937-38. 

The  77th  Annual  Report  indicates  that 
sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  £2,022.  18s.  5d. 
as  compared  with  £1,772.  9s.  7d.  for  the 
previous  year.  Building  alterations  have 
been  completed  during  the  year  to  bring  the 
workshops  thoroughly  up  to  date  ;  separate 
rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  reception 
of  old  mattresses,  raw  materials  and  new 
mattresses,  and  a  disinfecting  chamber  has 
been  installed.  In  order  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  workmanship,  four  com¬ 
petitions  amongst  the  workers  have  been 
held,  and  the  experiment  will  be  continued 
for  another  year  at  least.  As  regards  the 
Home,  the  Directors  draw  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  concerned  to  the  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  by  highly  myopic 
children  from  the  methods  in  use  at  the 
Institute’s  small  Sight-saving  Class. 

Catholic  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Liverpool. 

The  Report  for  1937  records  with  regret 
the  resignation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Roberts, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Bombay. 

Developments  during  the  year  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  fitting  up  of  the  laundry  with 
electrical  appliances,  and  the  redecoration 
and  equipment  of  a  farm-house  belonging  to 


the  school,  and  its  conversion  into  a 
Holiday  House  for  those  women  and  girl 
workers  and  trainees  who  have  no  homes  of 
their  own,  and  a  centre  at  which  they  can 
spend  their  weekly  half-holiday. 

Imperial. 

Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma. 

The  Report  for  1937-8  of  an  organisation 
for  the  blind  that  must  always  be  full  of 
interest  for  those  who  remember  the  gallant 
work  of  its  blind  Director,  Father  Jackson, 
gives  an  account  of  a  year’s  effort  in  trying, 
to  frame  a  policy  with  reference  to  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of.  Blindness.  An  interview  with 
Lt.-Col.  Kirwan  of  the'  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Society  in  Bengal  has  convinced  the 
Mission  that  the  work  requires  a  travelling 
dispensary  and  a  qualified  doctor,  but  this 
would  mean  the  releasing  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  at  a  time  when  the  Mission 
cannot  look  forward  to  its  income  increasing. 
No  definite  decision  has  yet  been  taken,  but 
the  presence  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Health  on  the  Sub-Committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  question  will  ensure  that 
any  possible  step  forward  in  the  direction  of 
furthering  prevention  will  be  taken.  Work¬ 
shop  Sales  continue  to  increase,  the  work  of 
the  Weaving  School  is  said  to  have  greatly 
improved,  so  that  “  our  cloth  is  recognised 
as  some  of  the  best  produced  in  Burma,” 
and  the  number  of  boys  in  the  School  has 
been  maintained.  Altogether  an  encourag¬ 
ing  report. 

Calcutta  Blind  School. 

The  Report  for  1937  is  able  to  record  the 
interest  shown  in  the  School  by  such  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  as  Her  Excellency  the 
Marchioness  of  Linlithgow  and  Sir  John 
Anderson,  late  Governor  of  Bombay.  Sir 
John  Anderson  wrote  : — “  I  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  what  I  saw  and  heard  ;  no  one 
can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  obvious  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  the  students  of  all  ages,  which  says 
so  much  for  the  care  they  receive.” 

The  Vicereine’s  visit  was  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  Hall  in  the  dor¬ 
mitory  buildings,  which  will  enable  the 
School  to  increase  its  number  of  admissions  ; 
at  present  80  boarders  and  12  day  pupils 
are  accommodated. 

The  report  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  A.  K. 
Shah,  shows  that  the  physical  education  of 
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the  children  receives  special  attention,  pro¬ 
vision  being  made  for  scouting,  drill,  gym¬ 
nastics,  remedial  exercises,  swimming  and 
rowing,  that  the  School  has  been  awarded 
a  silver  medal  for  cane  work  (this  for  the 
third  successive  year),  that  music,  dancing 
and  acting  form  part  of  the  curriculum,  that 
self-government  is  encouraged  among  the 
children,  that  a  monthly  School  Magazine 
has  been  started,  are  all  evidences  of  admir¬ 
able  vitality.  For  the  future,  the  Principal 
looks  forward  to  establishing  classes  for  those 
of  nursery  school  age,  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  for  the  deaf-blind. 

Transvaal  Society  for  the  Care  of  Non- 
European  Blind. 

1  he  first  Annual  Report  of  any  Society  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  it  ever  publishes, 
for  it  is  a  record  of  pioneer  effort.  The  Report 
here  reviewed  is  one  of  exceptional  interest, 
because  it  is  descriptive  of  a  small  part  of 
the  great  national  work  now  being  inaugur¬ 
ated  in  South  Africa  in  the  interests  of 
Africa’s  coloured  people. 

The  newly  formed  Committee  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  the  help  of  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Blaxall  as  its  honorary  organising 
secretary,  for  Mr.  Blaxall,  by  reason  of  his 
connection  with  the  Athlone  School  for  the 
non-European  Blind,  was  able  to  bring  to  the 
work  exceptional  knowledge  and  experience. 
It  was  happy,  too,  in  obtaining  financial  aid 
from  the  National  Council  for  the  Blind. 

A  training  centre  for  men  has  been  opened 
in  Sophiatown  with  a  blind  coloured  teacher 
as  instructor,  aided  by  Mr.  H.  Menta,  who 
will  be  remembered  by  some  as  having  taken 
part  of  his  training  in  England.  Work 
began  at  the  centre  about  a  year  ago,  and 
there  are  now  several  men  upon  the  waiting 
list. 

A  summary  is  given  in  the  Report  of  its 
programme  for  the  future,  which  includes 
training,  workshops,  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  aged.  Everyone  will  wish  this  new 
venture  God-speed. 

S.P.G.  Blind  School,  Ranchi. 

The  Report  for  1937-38  records  the  opening 
of  a  boys’  hostel,  half  of  the  cost  being  borne 
by  Government  and  half  by  English  and 
Indian  friends.  File  hostel  consists  of  two 
large  dormitories,  two  masters’  rooms,  and  a 
room  for  small  boys,  and  it  has  “  a  beautiful 


verandah  facing  the  boys’  playground.”  It 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  school  re¬ 
ceives  as  many  young  children  as  it  can 
manage,  and  that  when  these  children  return 
to  visit  their  village  homes  their  ability  to 
read  embossed  type  arouses  great  interest 
and  admiration  :  it  is  by  such  training  of  the 
public  in  the  possibilities  of  education  for  the 
blind  that  hope  for  the  future  of  such  educa¬ 
tion  in  India  lies. 

Foreign. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

The  103rd  Annual  Report  is  illustrated  by 
a  wide  range  of  photographs  which  suggest 
what  a  vigorous  energetic  crowd  of 
youngsters  the  scholars  are.  Coloured  and 
white,  they  seem  to  mingle  together  in  very 
happy  companionship.  These  photographs 
show  many  very  interesting  sides  of  the 
Institute’s  work.  An  important  development 
during  the  year  has  been  the  completion  of 
a  building  for  the  deaf-blind.  Their  new 
department  has  now  been  opened,  and 
several  deaf-blind  children  are  already  thriv¬ 
ing  under  its  care.  A  photograph  is  shown 
of  the  deaf-blind  class,  and  another  ot  one  of 
the  girls  learning  to  “  hear  ”  with  her  fingers. 
One  shows  the  spot  by  the  lakeside  where 
several  of  the  children  spent  a  happy  summer 
holiday  ;  a  second  shows  a  demonstration  of 
wrestling  by  professionals  ;  a  third  indicates 
that  chemistry  and  even  the  science  of 
photography  are  now  taught  to  the  blind. 
The  choir,  so  the  Report  explains,  has  been 
heard  several  times  over  the  wireless  in 
“  coast-to-coast  radio  hook-ups.” 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  1937-38  (U.S.A.). 

The  23rd  Annual  Report  draws  attention 
to  the  Society’s  work  during  the  year  by 
means  of  an  attractive  cover,  and  striking 
statistics  :  252  mounted  displays,  for  in¬ 

stance,  have  been  prepared  and  donated  for 
local  exhibition  purposes  ;  5,000,000  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  distributed  in  28  States, 
seven  U.S.  Territories  and  Possessions  and 
23  foreign  countries  ;  150,000  persons  have 
seen  prevention  films  ;  and  approximately 
2,000  newspaper  articles,  editorials  and  news 
stories  have  appeared  throughout  the 
country.  The  campaign  against  syphilis  has 
been  waged  relentlessly  ;  in  its  work  for 
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schools,  the  Society’s  efforts  have  been  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  expansion  of  all  phases  of 
sight-saving  class  work,  and  on  plans  to 
include  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  the  eye 
in  university  and  training  colleges  ;  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  eye  safety  has  met  with  success  in 
many  directions  ;  and  statistics  for  the 
causes  of  blindness,  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  a  State-wide  prevention 
of  blindness  programme  in  State  Health 
departments,  and  a  well-attended  Annual 
Conference. 

ANNOIMMNTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  4PUBLI  CATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  :  s.  d. 

16.263  Handel.  Fifth  Organ  Concerto  in  G 

minor  (from  the  2nd  Set)  (arr.  by 
H.  G.  Ley)  .  .  .  .  •  •  ..07 

16.271  Harris,  W.  H.  Finale,  from  Sonata  in 

A  minor  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

16.264  Jongen.  Choral,  Op.  37,  No.  4 .  .  ..  04 

16.269  Mendelssohn.  War  March  of  the  Priests  o  4 

16.265  Saint-Saens.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C, 

Op.  109  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

16,262  Vierne.  Toccata,  No.  6  of  2nd  Suite.  .  o  7 

Piano  : 

Czerny — School  of  Velocity,  Op.  299 — 

16.267  Books  1  and  2,  Paper  Covers  .  .  .  .  3  0 

16.268  Books  3  and  4,  Paper  Covers  . .  ■  ■  3  8 

16.266  Dvorak.  Humoreske  in  G  flat,  Op.  101, 

No.  7..  ••  ••  ..04 

16.272  Grieg.  On  the  Mountains  (No.  1  of 

“  Sketches  of  Norwegian  Life,”  Op.  19)  o  4 

16.275  Liszt.  Valse-Impromptu  .  .  .  •  05 

16,280  Mendelssohn.  Prelude  No.  2  in  B 

minor,  Op.  104  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Dance  : 

16.276  Lewis,  Baer  and  Vasilescu.  A  Garden 

in  Grenada,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  04 

16.277  McHugh,  J.  My  Own,  Song  Fox-Trot  o  4 

16.278  Weersma,  M.  Penny  Serenade,  Tango 

Fox-  Trot  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16.270  Yoell,  L.,  and  Brown,  G.  When  Mother 

Nature  Sings  her  Lullaby,  Song- 
Waltz  . .  .  .  . .  . ■  ..04 

Theory  : 

16,216  Kitson,  C.  H.  Studies  in  Fugue 

(S.E.B.),  Paper  Covers  ..  ..  48 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size.  Interpolated, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  15.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra  or  in. 
Stiff  Covers  at  9 d.  net  per  volume  extra , 


Per  Vol. 

Fiction  :  s.  d. 

16,169-16,171  Doctor  Syn,  by  R.  Thorndike. 

3  Vols.  F161  .  .  .  .  ..56 

16,226-16,228  End  of  Andrew  Harrison,  The, 
by  Freeman  Wills  Crofts.  3  Vols. 

F2.11  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..70 

16,255  The  False  Demetrius,  by  Rafael 

Sabatini.  Pocket  size,  Pamphlet.  C16  1  6 

16,188-16,192  Matins  of  Bruges,  The,  by  A.  T. 

Sheppard.  5  Vols.  F319  .  .  .  .  6  6 

Fiction — Juvenile  : 

16,249  Fortune’s  Caravan,  by  Lily  Jean-Javal, 

adapted  by  Rachel  Field.  F 36  .  .  39 

Games  : 

16,150-16,152  Culbertson’s  Own  New  Contract 
Bridge  Self-Teacher,  by  Ely  Culbert¬ 
son.  3  Vols.  F 208..  ..  ..  7  0 

16,172-16,173  Modern  Chess  Endings,  by 

Barnie  F.  Winkelman.  2  Vols.  F 95  5  o 

History  : 

16,137-16,145  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  The  History  of  the,  by 
Edward  Gibbon,  Edited  by  J.  B. 

Bury,  M.A.  Part  III,  Chapters 
24-35,  corresponding  to  Volume  III 
of  Professor  Bury’s  fully  annotated 
edition.  9  Vols.  F 636  .  .  .  .  7  0 

Natural  History  : 

16,153-16,155  British  Insect  Life,  by  Edward 
Step,  F.L.S.  (Published  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Embossed  Scientific 
Books  Fund).  3  Vols.  F201  .  .  69 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

4,197-8  The  Doctor,  by  Isabel  Cameron. 

2  Vols. .  .  .  .  .  .  Limited  Edition. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

JANUARY,  1939. 

Classics  *  I  ols. 

Livy,  Book  XXII.  Ed.  M.  T.  Tatham  .  .  3 

Plato,  Republic  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  6 

Education  : 

Lowndes,  G.  A.  M.  The  Silent  Social  Revolution  3 

Law  : 

Ringwood’s  Bankruptcy.  Ed.  by  A.  Roper. 


(1936  Ed.)  . 17 

Miscellaneous  : 

Farrago,  L.  Palestine  on  the  Eve  .  .  .  .  4 

Storrs,  Sir  Ronald.  Orientations  ..  ..  12 

History  : 

Browne,  L.  Story  of  the  Jews  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Philosophy  : 

Keyserling,  Count  H.  Immortality  .  .  .  .  3 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Jonson,  Ben.  Silent  Woman  (Ed.  by  F. 

Cunningham)  .  .  ■  ■  ■  •  •  •  3 

Mair,  K.  (selected  by).  English  Poetry.  .  3 

Political  Science  : 

Curtis,  Sir  L.  Civitas  Dei,  Part  2  .  .  .  .  8 

Spender,  S.  Forward  from  Liberalism  .  .  .  .  3 

Theology  and  Religions  : 


Swete,  H.  B.  (Ed.  by).  Essays  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry  . .  6 

Waley,  Arthur.  The  Way  and  the  Power  (a 
Study  of  the  Tao  Te  Ching)  .  .  .  .  .  ,  3 
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NEW  APPARATUS. 

Cheap  Reliable  Wristlet  Watch. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  response  to 
repeated  enquiries,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  nickel 
wristlet  watch,  with  case  of  stainless  steel  and 
chromium,  able  to  withstand  exceptionally  hard  wear. 
■Catalogue  number  9373. 

£  s.  d. 

Catalogue  price  . .  .  .  136 

Special  price  . .  . .  1  1  2** 


Price  List  of  Watches  for  the  Blind. 


N.I.B.  Watches. 


O.  U.  £  O. 

■Gentleman’s  Silver  Watch  . .  2  10  6  2  5 

,,  Nickel  Watch  . .  1  12  6  1  9 

,,  Nickel  Pocket  Watch  on  3  o  10 

Lady’s  Chromium  Wristlet  Watch 

with  Leather  Strap  ..1361  1 

,,  Silver  Wristlet  Watch 

with  Leather  Strap  . .  2  10  o  2  5 

,,  Gold  Wristlet  Watch  with 

Leather  Strap  . .  . .  4  10  o  4  1 

Repeater  Watches. 

Gentleman’s  Silver  Minute 


d. 

6** 

2** 

Q** 

2** 

o** 

Q** 


Repeater  6  10  6  5  17  6** 
Quarter  ,,  5  o  6  4  10  6** 

N.B. —  The  above  prices  are  subject  to  alteration  without 
notice.  Gentleman's  “Waltham”  Watch  has 
been  deleted  from  the  National  Institute’ s 
catalogue. 


**  Special  Price  to  Blind  Individuals  and  Institutions  in 
the  British  Empire. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland  Avenue, 
London,  W.C.2,  Braille  Department. 

Introductory  Readings  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  : 
a  new  publication  of  the  Bible  Reading  Fellowship 
containing  readings  for  thirty  days  to  be  applied  to  any 
month  ;  Braille  copy  contains  all  Bible  references  in 
full.  Price  is. 

A  Little  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Basil  Matthews.  In  two 
Vols.  Price  4s. 

Booklet  of  Twelve  Easter  Hymns.  Price  6d. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Albanesi,  Maria.  Little  Lady 
Allingham,  Margery.  Dancers  in  Mourning 
Buckrose,  J.  E.  Single  Heart 
Chester,  W.  L.  Hawk  of  the  Wilderness 
Choate,  Pearson.  Mr.  Pinch.  (Sequel  to  Motley 
and  Mr.  Pinch) 

Crofts,  F.  Wills.  Sea  Mystery  . . 

Du  Maurier,  Daphne.  Rebecca .  . 

Fay,  Judith.  Rumfustian 
Francis,  M.  E.  Fiander’s  Widow 
Hoffman,  W.  D.  Man  from  El  Paso 
Kyne,  P.  B.  Cappy  Ricks 

Talk  in  the  Townlands 
Pelican  Inn 
John  Splendid 
Death  at  Breakfast 
*Robins,  ~D.  Climb  to  the  Stars 
Ruck,  Berta.  Love  on  Second  Thoughts 
Simpson,  Helen.  Under  Capricorn 
Shippey,  Lee.  Girl  Who  Wanted  Experience 
>  Stern,  G.  B.  Oleander  River 


Large,  D  M. 
Lewis,  Hilda. 
Munro,  Neil. 
Rhode,  John. 


Vols. 


Stevenson,  D.  E.  Smouldering  Fire 
Stuart,  Esme.  Harum  Scarum  Married .  . 
Sutcliffe,  H.  Battling  Keep 
Sutherland,  Joan.  Shining  River 
Swan,  Annie  S.  The  Fairweathers 
Tegart,  K.  F.  Castle  Bran 
*Tolstoi,  Count  L.  N.  War  and  Peace.  Part  I 
Wallace,  Doreen.  Faithful  Compass 
Yates,  D.  This  Publican 
Miscellaneous  : 

Alington,  Dean  C.  A.,  D.D.  New  Approach  to 
the  Old  Testament 

Carmichael,  Amy,  Widow  of  the  Jewels 
Considine,  Rev.  D.,  S.J.  Trust  in  God.  Parts  I 
and  II 

Cumberlege,  Rear-Admiral  Claude.  Master 
Mariner 

D’Arcy,  The  Very  Rev.  M.  C.,  S.J.  Christian 
Morals 

Dodwell,  H.  H.  India.  Part  II  (1858-1936). 
*Duff,  J.  W.  Writers  of  Rome 
Elliott,  Rev.  W.  H.  As  I  Was  Saying  . . 

Ervine,  St.  John.  Robert’s  Wife.  A  Play 
Field,  Isobel.  This  Life  I’ve  Loved 
Harrison,  G.  Elsie.  Son  to  Susanna.  (Private 
life  of  John  Wesley) 

Kearton,  Cherry.  My  Woodland  Home 
Mann,  H.  C.  Cloistered  Company 
Martyr,  Weston.  "  Southseaman  ” 

Monkhouse,  P.  On  Foot  in  the  Peak  .  . 
Morse-Boycott,  Rev.  D.  How  Can  I  Be  Happy 
Mowrer,  Lilian.  Journalist’s  Wife 
Murdoch,  Nina.  Vagrant  in  Summer 
Niemoller,  M.  (Translator,  Commander  D.  H 
Smith.)  From  U-Boat  to  Pulpit 
South  Latitude 
The  Advance  of  the  English 


Ommanney,  F.  D. 
Phelps,  W.  Lyon. 
Novel 

*  Plutarch’s  Lives. 


Tiberias  and  Caius  Gracchi . 

,,  ,,  Timoleon 

,,  ,,  Agis  and  Cleomenes . . 

,,  ,,  Paulus  Aemilius 

*  Portland,  Duke  of.  Men,  Women  and  Things. 
Roberts,  Stephen  H.  House  that  Hitler  Built. 
Scarborough,  Neve.  Seldom  Deer,  or  Wheels 
Across  Denmark 

Shore,  Bernard.  Orchestra  Speaks 
Southon,  A.  E.  King  of  the  World 
Storrs,  Sir  Ronald.  Orientations 
Swan,  Annie  S.  The  Enchanted  Door 
Trevelyan,  G.  M.  English  Life  Three  Hundred 
Years  Ago 

Turle,  James.  England  All  the  Way 
Vachell,  H.  A.  Distant  Fields  .  . 

Weigall,  A.  Nero,  Emperor  of  Rome 
Weymouth,  Anthony.  Who’d  be  a  Doctor 

Juvenile  : 

Batten,  Mortimer  H.  Red  Ruff.  . 

Christian,  C.  Sidney  Seeks  Her  Fortune 
Divine,  A.  D.  Wings  Over  the  Atlantic . . 

Helme,  E.  Runaway  Mike 
Lynn,  Escott.  Under  the  Golden  Dragon 
Marshall,  H.  E.  Kings  and  Things 
Mee,  Arthur,  Edited  by.  Selections  from  the 
Children’s  Encyclopedia  Volume  II  . 

Naylor,  P.  Friend.  House  in  the  Lane 
Talbot,  Hugh.  China  General  .  . 

Vercoe,  A.  G.  Corsair  of  the  Skies 

Grade  I  : 

Best  Mystery  Stories,  Volume  XII 
Tozer,  K.  Here  Comes  Mumfie 
Various  Authors.  My  Best  Detective  Story 

(Vols.  1,  2,  3,  6) . 

*  Machine-transcribed  books. 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

“  E.  W.  Austin  ”  Memorial  Reading  Competition. 

The  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  “  E.  W.  Austin  ” 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Library  on  Saturday,  20th  May. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read,  and  prizes  awarded  for 
fluency,  ease  of  diction  and  general  expression. 
(Should  the  entries  in  any  Class  be  very  limited,  prizes 
will  only  be  awarded  if  merited.) 

Adult  : 

A.  Advanced  Readers  in  Competition  for  the 

“  Blanesburgh  ”  Cup. ' 

B.  Other  Readers. 


Junior  : 


1.  Children  under  nine  years  of  age. 

(Competitors  in  this  Class  to  be  allowed  their 
choice  of  reading  contracted  or  uncontracted 
Braille.) 

2.  Those  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

3.  Those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16. 

(In  competition  for  the  “  W.  H.  Dixson 
Memorial  Shield.”  Boys  and  Girls  in  this 
Class  will  compete  in  separate  sections.) 

A  Medal  Competition,  open  to  all  Class  A  Winners, 
will  be  held. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names  to 
The  Secretary,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35, 
Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1,  as  early  as 
possible,  stating  in  which  Class  they  wish  to  enter. 

Passages  in  this  year’s  Competition  will  be  transcribed 
in  Standard  English  Braille. 


The  Committee  consists  of  : — 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Dixson. 

H.  Royston,  Esq. 

J.  de  la  Mare  Rowley,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  S.  J.  Skinner. 
The  Viscountess 

Buckmaster. 

Miss  Jameson. 

Miss  Gulick. 

Miss  Till. 


R.  Bridger  Esq.  (Winner 
of  Class  A  in  1938 
Competition) . 

H.  Booth,  Esq.  (Winner 
of  Class  B  in  1938 
Competition). 

Miss  Pain. 

Miss  Prince  (Secretary). 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  53.)- 

Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1939. — Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher  with  many  successes  to  his  credit 
regarding  past  Examinations  again  offers  comprehensive 
postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge. 
Also  helpful  guidance  generally. — Apply  (enclosing 
stamp)  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 


CITY  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Part-time 
Female  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  of  the  Blind. 
Salary  ^75  per  annum. 

The  appointment  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
experience,  and  also  whether  holding  the  Home 
Teacher’s  Certificate  and  able  to  give  instructions  in 
embossed  type,  etc.,  together  with  copies  of  three 
recent  testimonials,  must  be  sent  in  envelopes  endorsed 
“  Home  Teacher  ”  so  as  to  reach  the  Town  Clerk,. 
Guildhall,  Gloucester,  not  later  than  the  25th  March, 
1939- 


ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  female  sighted 
Home  Teacher  in  Nottinghamshire.  Applicants,  who 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teachers’ 
Certificate,  must  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area. 
Commencing  salary  ^156  per  annum. 

Applications  stating  age  and  experience,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
March  25th,  1939. 

A.  C.  V.  Thomas, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

Chaucer  Street, 

Nottingham. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC., 

28th  FEBRUARY,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  .  .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  1 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonard’s  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  — 

( Applications  for  Easter  can  now  be 
received ) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

(1  application  under  consideration ) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  2 
(1  application  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  — 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  . .  — 

( Applications  for  School  Journey  parties 
can  now  be  received) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  . .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  — 


CHARITY  ORGANISATION  QUARTERLY. 

From  now  onwards  to  be  known  as — 

SOCIAL  WORK. 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  Family  Case  Work. 
Volume  I.  APRIL,  1939.  No.  1. 


Principal  Contents  : — 

Social  Assistance  in  Other 
Countries  : — 

No.  1 — America  . .  Sir  Ronald  Davison. 

Studies  in  Family  Life 

No.  1 — The  Nortons  . .  Psychiatric  Social 

Worker. 


The  Politician,  The  Professor 
and  The  Housewife 

The  Problem  of  the  Refugee 
What  Shall  We  Have  for 
Dinner  ?  —  A  study  in 
Housewives’  Budgets  .  . 
Wanted- — An  Interpreter  . . 
Book  Reviews. 


The  Reverend  H.  J. 

Marshall. 

C.M. 


O.  A.  Maclver. 
Thilda  Goldberg. 


Yearly  Subscription,  Post-free,  Three  Shillings  and 
Sixpence.  Single  Copies,  One  Shilling. 


Published  by  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  Denison  House,  296,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London,  S.W.l. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 


BEACON 

A  MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


Vol.  XXIII.  No.  268. 


APRIL  15th.  1939 


Price  3d. 

C  .  J  C  ,  ~  3s.  PER  fNNUM.  POST  FREE. 

Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter.  March  15,  1929,  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston.  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879  (Sec.  397.  P.L.  and  R.). 


THE  ROYAL  VISIT 

Their  Majesties  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  the  Headquarters  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

THURSDAA ,  March  16th,  1939,  will  always  stand  out  in  the  memory  of  those 
connected  with  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
in  its  history;  for  on  that  day  Their  Majesties  King  George  and  Oueen 
Elizabeth  visited  the  Institute’s  Headquarters  at  Great  Portland  Street, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  building 
by  King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary.  The  visit  was,  to  quote  the  editorial 
note  in  last  month’s  New  Beacon,  “  an  honour  accorded  to  the  blind  people 
of  this  country  and  to  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  whose  devoted  work  for  his  blind 
fellows  as  Chaiiman  or  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Institute’s  Council  has  covered  a  period  of 
memorable  achievement.” 

When  first  those  responsible  for  the  Institute’s  work  learned  of  the  coming  visit,  there 
was  a  little  uncertainty  whether,  in  a  building  necessarily  devoted  in  the  main  to  administration, 
it  \\ould  be  possible  to  give  Their  Majesties  an  adequate  idea  of  the  manifold  activities  with 
which  the  Institute  is  concerned.  It  was  finally  decided  that,  in  addition  to  showing  the 
Royal  visitors  the  Braille  printing  departments  and  the  activities  of  the  Massage  School  and 
Eichholz  Clinic,  an  exhibition  should  be  arranged  in  the  Armitage  Hall,  which  should,  in 
little,  portray  the  work  of  the  residential  nursery  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  homes.  The 
guiding  principle  of  those  who  planned  the  display  was  two-fold.  It  was  intended  on  the 
one  hand  to  show  what  the  National  Institute  does  for  the  blind,  but  equally  what  the  blind 
can  do  for  themselves,  and  what  avenues  of  usefulness  are  open  to  the  educated  and  trained 
blind  man  or  woman. 

Their  Majesties  (with  Captain  Michael  Adeane  and  the  Lady  Nunburnholme  in 
attendance)  arrived  at  three  o’clock,  and  were  received  at  the  main  entrance  by  the  Chairman, 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  accompanied  by  his  niece,  Miss  Bertram,  by  the 


April  15  th,  1939 

Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller, 
and  by  Councillor  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Waite, 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  St.  Marylebone. 

Immediately  on  ^  their  arrival  in  the 
entrance  hall,  the  following  presentations 
were  made  :  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary- 
General  ;  Miss  A.  S.  Armitage,  daughter 
of  the  founder  of  the  Institute  ;  Mr.  Godfrey 
Hamilton,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Council; 
and  the  Honorary  Officials  and  Chairmen 
of  the  Institute’s  Committees  and  Sub- 
Committees,  namely  :  Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kit  chin, 
Honorary  Treasurer  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  E. 
Bolam,  the  Institute’s  Hon.  Chief  Chaplain  ; 
Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Cemlyn- 
Jones  ;  Mrs.  John  Knapp  ;  Sir  Michael 
O’Dwyer ;  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale  ; 
Dr.  C.  G.  Kay  Sharp  ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor  ; 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg ;  Major-General  J.  H. 
Beith  ;  Mr.  Godfrey  Robinson  ;  Lt.-Col. 
E.  T.  Wright. 

The  King  and  Queen  then  proceeded  to 
the  Armitage  Hall,  and  as  they  entered, 
Mr.  H.  Greotrhill,  F.R.C.O.,  a  blind  organist, 
played  the  National  Anthem.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  Braille  address  of  loyalty  followed, 
the  presentation  being  made  by  the 
Institute’s  oldest  male  blind  employee, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Newman,  a  member  of  the  music 
transcribing  staff,  led  by  the  youngest 
worker.  The  text  of  the  address  ran  as 
follows  : — 

A  Loyal  Address  to  Their  Majesties  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  from  the 
Council  and  Staff  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  16th  March,  1939. 

We  humbly  and  dutifully  beg  Youv  Majesties 
graciously  to  accept  our  deepest  thanks  for  the 
honour  accorded  to  the  blind  people  of  this  country 
by  Your  Majesties’  visit  to  the  National  Institute, 
on  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Opening 
of  its  present  Headquarters,  and  to  receive  our 
assurance  of  the  devoted  loyalty  and  affection  of 
Your  Majesties’  blind  subjects  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire. 

The  presentation  to  the  Queen  of  a  blind- 
made  basket  of  English  spring  flowers  by 
two  children,  Greta  Lee,  age  6|,  and 
Arthur  Woodhouse,  age  4I,  from  the  Sun¬ 
shine  Home,  Southport,  followed.  The 
children  were  too  shy  then  to  respond  to  the 
Queen’s  queries  as  to  names  and  ages,  but 
they  were  completely  at  their  ease  a  little 
later  on  when  she  came  to  watch  them  at 
their  play. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  display,  the  centre 
of  the  Armitage  Hall  had  been  left  free,  save 
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for  two  tables  of  apparatus,  but  all  round  the 
walls,  recesses  or  booths  had  been  arranged, 
each  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a  light 
partition  and  cord,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  a  sense  of  airiness  and  space,  and  in  no 
way  to  destroy  the  fine  dimensions  of  the 
Hall.  In  each  section  there  were  tables  and 
chairs  for  the  workers,  and  appropriate 
furniture  and  fittings.  The  King  and  Queen 
moved  round  the  Hall,  visiting  each  section 
in  turn. 

The  first  was  occupied  by  workers  from  the 
Students’  Library,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Till, 
was  engaged  in  transcribing  a  legal  text¬ 
book,  and  the  other,  Mr.  Dugdale,  in  proof¬ 
reading  a  French  text,  while  in  the  second 
a  blind  writer,  Miss  E.  Leitch,  with  frame 
and  style  was  at  work  on  Braille  music 
transcription.  Mr.  P.  T.  Mayhew,  the  blind 
Head  of  the  Music  Department,  was  in 
charge  of  the  latter  section. 

Passing  in  front  of  the  cases  forming  part 
of  the  Institute’s  Museum  of  “  Blindiana,” 
Their  Majesties  proceeded  to  a  larger  corner 
recess,  furnished  as  a  nursery,  where  children 
from  the  Sunshine  Homes  were  playing  with 
their  toys.  Greta,  busily  engaged  bathing 
her  doll  with  (as  she  told  the  Queen)  “  real 
water”;  Gwyneth,  intent  on  a  doll’s  tea- 
party  ;  Betty,  who  was  clay-modelling ;  and 
Arthur,  fitting  bricks  into  a  box,  were  all 
watched  by  the  Royal  visitors,  and  answered 
their  questions  with  the  happy  unself¬ 
consciousness  of  small  children  living  in  a 
friendly  world.  The  Queen  looked  at 
Gwyneth’s  doll  and  asked  her  name.  The 
reply  was  “  It’s  not  a  girl,  it’s  a  boy.”  The 
Queen  laughed  and  apologised  for  her 
mistake.  Betty  had  modelled  and  coloured 
some  beads  which  the  Queen  picked  up  and 
admired  ;  a  moment  later,  when  the  Queen 
had  passed  on  to  another  section,  Betty 
politely  presented  them  to  the  Lady-in- 
Waiting,  saying  she  would  like  the  Queen  to 
have  them  ;  and  the  gift  was  accepted. 

The  next  two  sections  to  be  visited  were 
those  representative  of  Chorleywood  College 
and  Worcester  College.  At  the  Chorley¬ 
wood  stand,  two  girls,  Isobel  Berrie  and 
Marjorie  Wood,  were  at  work,  one  writing 
notes  with  frame  and  style  for  an  historical 
essay  and  the  other  reading  Loti’s  Pecheur 
d’Islandes  and  making  notes  with  a  Pyke- 
Glauser  machine  ;  the  King  showed  much 
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Their  Majesties 
greeted  by  the  In¬ 
stitute's  Chairman , 
Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  V.C. 


Keystone 


Planet  News 


The  Royal  Party  enters  the  National  Institute. 


Presentations  in  the  Entrance  Hall. 


Daily  Sketch 


London  News  Agency 


Two  Blind  Babies  from  the  Sunshine 
Homes  hand  the  Queen  a  basket  of 
spring  flowers. 


The  Queen  watches  Greta  bathing  her  doll. 


The  Times 

The  children  show  Their  Majesties  what  can  be  done 
with  bricks  and  clay. 


London  News  Agency 


The  Times 


Keystone 

jJTheir  Majesties  examining  plates  embossed  with  the  Braille 


Key  slot 

Their  Maiesties  were  able  to  read  an  account  of  their  visit 


The  Royal  Party  walking ,  through  the  rain , 
from  the  Institute  to  the  Eichholz  Clinic. 


On  arrival  at  the  Clinic ,  Their  Majesties 
were  greeted  by  a  guard  of  honour  oj 
Blind  Masseurs  and  Masseuses  and  Blinc 
Massage  Students. 


syslone 


The  Queen  talks  with  a  patient  at  the 
Clinic  while  His  Majesty  watches  a  Blind 
Masseuse  administering  treatment. 


The  Times 


Daily  Sketch 
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interest  in  the  two  methods  of  Braille 
writing.  Beyond,  two  Worcester  College 
boys,  D.  S.  Blane  and  C.  R.  D.  Morgan, 
were  playing  chess,  and  making  use  of  the 
special  chess  clock  to  time  their  moves. 
These  educational  sections  were  in  charge 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Institute’s  Education  Committee,  and  him¬ 
self  a  former  Worcester  College  boy. 

The  King  and  Queen  then  passed  on  to 
the  Homes  Section,  where  groups  of  elderly 
residents  of  the  Institute’s  Homes — Mr. 
Haswell  and  Mr.  Stokes,  from  St.  Leonards  ; 
Miss  Haynes  and  Miss  Swain,  from  Leaming¬ 
ton  ;  and  Miss  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Drew  from 
Hove,  were  seated,  some  playing  cards  with 
a  Braille-marked  pack,  some  knitting  or 
doing  other  handicrafts.  Here  the  Royal 
visitors  stayed  for  several  moments,  shaking 
hands  with  those  to  whom  they  talked,  and 
asking  questions  as  to  their  families.  Mrs. 
Drew  said  that  all  the  residents  at  Wavertree 
House  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
little  Princesses  and  were  so  glad  that  the 
Queen  was  bringing  them  up  to  be  natural ; 
they  liked  hearing  the  bits  in  the  Press 
about  them — “  it  is  only  mother-like,”  she 
added. 

A  demonstration  of  the  Talking  Book 
next  held  the  attention  of  Their  Majesties, 
who  talked  to  the  blind  demonstrator, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Sharp,  introduced  to  them  as  the 
“  Unknown  Blind  Man  ”  of  the  Christmas 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  Appeal  of  1934. 
“  It  must  have  been  a  very  good  appeal,” 
said  the  Queen.  “  Weren’t  you  nervous  ?  ” 
“  It  was  a  great  thrill,”  replied  Mr.  Sharp, 
“  but  not  as  great  as  this  is.”  “  Oh,  that 
is  very  nice  of  you,”  responded  the  Queen. 
The  King  asked  Mr.  Sharp  various  questions 
about  his  work  at  the  Institute. 

In  the  next  section,  devoted  to  Blind 
Administration,  the  King  and  Queen  saw 
Mr.  Ben  Purse,  the  blind  Head  of  the  Services 
to  the  Blind  Department,  dictating  to  a 
blind  shorthand-typist,  Miss  Nayler,  and 
at  a  further  table  watched  another  blind 
shorthand-typist,  Miss  Noble,  typing  from 
her  notes.  The  Queen  asked  her  where 
she  had  trained,  how  long  the  training  had 
lasted,  and  what  speeds  she  could  reach, 
and  examined  some  of  the  typed  letters  that 
lay,  ready  for  dispatch,  in  her  letter-basket. 

Visits  followed  to  two  tables  devoted 


respectively  to  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
Imperial  Development,  at  the  first  of  which 
the  Queen  took  special  interest  in  appliances 
for  the  protection  of  eyes  in  industry  ;  at  the 
second,  the  King  asked  several  questions  as 
to  work  for  the  blind  in  India,  which  were 
answered  by  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer,  Chairman 
of  the  Institute’s  India  Sub-Committee. 

At  the  next  table,  Their  Majesties  watched 
with  interest  a  blind  mathematician,  Mr. 
Bonham,  the  blind  Maths.  Master  at 
Worcester  College,  and  asked  him  questions 
as  to  the  use  of  the  Taylor  Arithmetic 
frame.  The  King  quickly  grasped  the 
principles  of  this  calculating  appliance  and 
himself  explained  them  to  the  Queen.  Her 
Majesty  commented  upon  the  WR.P.  badge 
which  Mr.  Bonham  was  wearing. 

After  signing  the  Visitors’  Book,  the 
Royal  party  left  the  Armitage  Hall,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Machine  Transcribing 
Department,  where  they  saw  a  blind 
transcriber,  Miss  Turner,  at  work  on  the 
earliest  paragraphs  of  a  special  supplement 
to  the  Braille  Mail  descriptive  of  their  own 
visit.  In  fact,  the  Queen  was  able,  by  looking 
over  the  transcriber’s  shoulder,  to  read  a 
description  of  what  she  was  wearing !  The 
correction  of  errors  by  means  of  hammering 
out  the  dots  on  the  metal  sheets  from  which 
Braille  is  printed  was  watched  with  interest, 
and  the  processes  of  proof-reading  and 
correcting  followed. 

In  the  Printing  Department,  the  King  and 
Queen  watched  The  Braille  Radio  Times 
being  stitched,  and  commented  upon  the 
thread-stitching  machine  as  “  wonderful.” 
They  spoke  to  Mr.  Curtis,  the  worker 
responsible  for  the  design  and  binding  of 
the  address  of  welcome,  and  complimented 
him  upon  it.  “  It  is  a  delicate  and  dainty 
piece  of  work,”  said  the  Queen. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  Institute’s 
periodical  publications,  where  Their 
Majesties  showed  special  interest  in  the 
Braille  editions  of  Punch  and  the  King-Hall 
News-letter,  the  Royal  party  returned  to  the 
Entrance  Hall  of  the  Institute,  where  the 
King  unveiled  a  brass  tablet  commemorative 
of  their  visit.  The  wording  of  the  tablet 
ran  as  follows  : — 

To  commemorate  the  visit  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  the  opening  of  this  building, 
16th  March,  1939, 
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The  tablet  having  been  unveiled,  the 
King  and  Queen  then  passed  through  the 
Showroom,  where  a  large  variety  of  blind- 
made  goods  were  displayed,  and  proceeded, 
through  the  cheering  crowd  which  had 
gathered  outside  in  the  rain,  down  Great 
Portland  Street  to  the  Alfred  Eichholz  Clinic, 
given  by  Mr.  William  Eichholz  in  memory 
of  his  cousin,  Dr.  Eichholz.  Here  Mrs. 
Eichholz,  widow  of  Dr.  Eichholz,  Mr. 
William  Eichholz,  Surgeon-Commander 
Murray  Levick  and  Dr.  Danyers  Bailey,  the 
Clinic’s  Medical  Supervisors,  and  Mrs. 
Chaplin-Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Massage 
School  and  Clinics,  were  presented  to  Their 
Majesties.  The  King  and  Queen,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Chaplin-Hall,  then  made  a 
tour  of  the  Clinic,  hearing  part  of  a  lecture 
given  to  blind  students  by  the  blind  Principal 
of  the  School,  Mr.  P.  L.  Way,  who  was 
presented  to  their  Majesties,  and  watching 
the  blind  qualified  masseurs  and  masseuses 
giving  treatments  in  the  various  rooms. 
Those  giving  treatments  were  Miss  Leitch, 
Mr.  Underdown,  Sister  Vidler,  Mr.  Matthews, 
Mr.  Bendixson,  Mr.  Hoskisson,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Leary,  Mr.  Rees  Jones,  Dr.  Watkin, 
Mr.  Bliss,  Miss  Mytton  Bangham,  Mrs. 
Millington,  and  Miss  Stuart  Blincoe.  More 
than  once  as  the  Queen  passed  through  the 
different  treatment  rooms,  she  commented 

HOME 

H.M.  the  King  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Film. — The  King  has  been  sent  a  copy  of  a 
home-made  film  produced  by  Bradford  Amateur 
Cine  Club.  Entitled  “  Eyes  Right,”  the  film 
shows  how  easily  accidents  may  happen  to  the 
eyes,  how  they  can  be  prevented,  and  the  work 
now  being  done  for  children  with  defective  sight. 

The  film  was  shot  by  the  club  in  city  schools 
and  hospitals,  at  the  request  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  stars 
are  Bradford  school  children  and  hospital 
patients. 

His  Majesty  saw  the  reel  of  the  film  on  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Stard  during  his  recent 
visit  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  was  asked  to  accept  a  copy ;  he  agreed  with 
pleasure  after  an  assurance  that  it  was  an 
entirely  amateur  production.  The  King  said 
he  would  like  to  project  it  for  the  Princesses  on 
his  own  miniature  equipment,  as  he  thought  it 
would  both  interest  and  instruct  them. 


on  the  colour-schemes — “  I  do  like  all  your 
pretty,  cheerful  colours,”  she  said — and  also 
remarked  on  the  delightful  rest-rooms  pro¬ 
vided  for  patients  after  their  treatment. 

“  This  must  be  one  of  the  best  training 
and  treatment  centres  in  London,”  was  one 
comment  of  the  King,  who  also  enquired 
whether  the  Eichholz  Clinic  sent  out 
masseurs,  in  addition  to  receiving  patients 
at  the  Clinic  for  treatment. 

The  Royal  Visit  to  the  Institute  had  been 
planned  to  last  for  one  hour  ;  it  lasted  for 
nearly  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  and  it  was 
abundantly  clear  from  first  to  last  that  both 
the  King  and  Queen  were  intensely  interested 
in  all  that  they  saw  ;  the  questions  they 
asked,  and  the  simple  friendliness  of  their 
bearing,  were  evidence  that  this  was  no 
merely  formal  occasion. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse  that  Their  Majesties  were  deeply 
impressed  by  the  evident  courage  and 
capacity  of  the  blind  whom  they  saw  happily 
engaged  in  so  many  activities.  The  King 
and  Queen  were  glad  to  have  been  able  to 
see  for  themselves  the  work  carried  on  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  Empire,  and 
wished  the  Institute’s  Council  and  Staff  all 
success  in  the  future. 

NEWS 

New  Headquarters  for  the  Blind  at  Brighton. — 

On  March  29th  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
opened  the  new  headquarters  of  the  Brighton 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  at  premises 
known  as  The  Lantern  m  Preston  Road. 

The  Lantern,  a  large  house  specially  adapted, 
includes  not  merely  administrative  offices  for 
the  society,  but  spacious  rooms  in  which  the 
blind  may  meet  under  happy  and  pleasant  con¬ 
ditions.  Among  the  apartments  there  are  work¬ 
rooms  where  pastime  instruction  in  handi¬ 
crafts  will  be  carried  on  ;  a  cheery  sun  parlour  ; 
and  a  large  hall  for  entertainments  and  dances. 
This  hall,  a  large,  cosy,  and  excellently  furnished 
building,  is  to  be  known  as  the  Munro  Ritchie 
Hall,  as  a  permanent  commemoration  of  the 
devoted  and  unselfish  work  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Munro  Ritchie,  formerly  for  many  years  the 
secretary  of  the  society. 

A  Question  in  the  House. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  recently,  Sir  William  Jenkins  asked 
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Dr.  Elliot  to  consider  the  advisability  of  giving 
more  licence  to  oculists  in  certifying  partially 
sighted  pupils  at  the  age  of  16.  Dr.  Elliot 
answered  on  March  14th  that  he  had  no  power 
to  modify  the  statutory  definition  of  a  blind 
person  for  the  purpose  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Acts.  The  criteria,  set  out  in  circulars  issued  to 
local  authorities,  for  determining  whether  a 
person  came  within  that  statutory  definition 
were  based  on  expert  ophthalmo logical  advice. 

Public  Assistance  Conference. — Represent¬ 
atives  of  Public  Assistance  Authorities  through¬ 
out  the  country  attended  the  Public  Assistance 
Conference  in  London  held  by  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations.  The  Minister  of  Health , 
Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  addressed  the  conference  on 
March  14th,  and  on  the  same  day  there  was 
a  discussion  on  the  question  of  old  age  pensions, 
a  paper  on  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Maples,  O.B.E.,  of  Herefordshire  County  Council. 

Dr.  Maples  referred  to  the  case  of  the  blind 
pensioner.  If  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  that  the  allowances  to  workshop  em¬ 
ployees  must  be  regarded  as  earnings,  whilst 
similar  earnings  of  home  workers  should  not  be 
so  regarded,  is  final,  an  additional  burden  will 
fall  upon  some  authorities,  as  a  number  of  blind 
workers  between  40  and  50  years  of  age  will  be 
deprived  of  their  pensions.  He  urged  that  an 
emphatic  protest  against  this  decision  should  be 
registered.  Hardship  may  also  arise  where  the 
wife  of  a  blind  man  has  a  separate  income,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  this  is  a  matter  for  further 
investigation. 

“  On  the  general  question,”  Dr.  Maples  added, 
“  I  fail  to  see  why,  when  these  blind  pensioners 
reach  the  age  of  65,  they  should  not  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  other  old  age  pensioners 
and,  within  the  scales  suggested  for  such  pen¬ 
sioners,  receive  payment  direct  from  the  State 
and  not  the  local  authority.” 

Special  Needs  of  the  Blind. — Among  other 
matters  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association 
at  their  last  meeting,  a  report  was  received 
from  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Un¬ 
employment  Assistance  Board  dealing  with  the 
question  (considered  at  the  instance  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Council)  whether  the  Council 
or  the  Board  should  accept  responsibility  for 
meeting  a  special  need  in  a  household  due  to 
the  blindness  of  the  wife  of  a  man  within  the 
scope  of  Part  II  of  the  Act  of  1934.  In  the 
course  of  their  discussion  it  was  represented  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  that  the  broad  principle  was 
that  the  Board  should  meet  the  normal  needs 
of  the  blind  person,  subject  to  a  minor  modifica¬ 
tion  relating  to  special  domestic  help  in  the  case 
of  a  blind  wife,  but  that  special  needs  should  be 


dealt  with  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act  authority- 

Further,  supplementation  granted  by  the 
latter  would  be  disregarded  by  the  Board,  whose 
policy  was  as  follows  :  “  (a)  The  Board  accept 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  normal  needs  of 
the  blind  person  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  covered 
by  resources  (e.g.,  old  age  pensions)  other  than 
domiciliary  assistance  from  the  authority ; 
(1 b )  any  domiciliary  assistance  granted  by  the 
authority  is  assumed  to  be  granted  entirely  in 
respect  of  special  needs  of  the  blind  person 
arising  from  his  or  her  blindness  and  will 
accordingly  be  allowed  in  full  for  his  or  her 
personal  requirements  ;  (c)  it  is  assumed  that 
the  assistance  granted  by  the  authority  is  fully 
adequate  to  meet  any  special  needs  of  the  blind 
person  arising  from  his  or  her  blindness,  and 
that  the  Board  have  no  further  responsibility 
in  connection  with  such  needs.” 

The  Consultative  Committee  concurred  in  the 
foregoing  statement  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Board  would  regard  the  cost  of  any  necessary 
domestic  help  as  being  part  of  the  “  normal  ” 
needs  which  it  was  their  duty  to  meet. 

The  Committee  approved  this  report. 
Conference  at  Bradford  on  the  Deaf-Blind. — 
Wonderful  results  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  for  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bradford  on 
March  28th,  when  he  welcomed  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  a  conference  on  the  welfare  of  the  deaf- 
blind  organised  by  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clydesdale 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne)  presided. 

Alderman  Robinson  also  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  Bradford  had  not  made  him  an 
Honorary  Freeman  of  the  City.  He  hoped  Mr. 
Tate,  who  is  91,  would  “  score  his  100.” 

Addressing  the  conference  on  “  What  can  we 
do  for  the  deaf-blind?”  Miss  K.  J.  Allison 
(National  Institute  for  the  Blind)  said  that  in 
the  seven  Northern  counties  there  were  1,500 
registered  blind  persons  who  suffered  the 
additional  handicap  of  deafness.  Of  these 
hi  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Dozens  of  these 
people  were  in  public  institutions  because  they 
had  no  relations  tc  give  them  homes,  but  these 
places  were  not  really  suitable  for  them. 

Miss  Allison  strongly  urged  the  development 
of  home  teaching  services  and  the  provision  of 
hearing  aids  for  people  who  are  only  partially 
deaf.  There  was  immense  scope  for  voluntary 
effort,  particularly  in  the  field  of  personal 
service.  She  would  like  to  see  in  every  town  a 
small,  active  committee  who  would  ascertain 
the  particular  needs  of  every  deaf-blind  person 
in  the  area  and  recruit  a  suitable  voluntary 
worker  for  each  man,  woman  and  child — a  real 
friend. 
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Blind  Bulb  Growers’  Show. — Among  the 
exhibits  at  the  ninth  annual  show  of  bulbs 
grown  by  the  blind,  recently  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Staffordshire  Association  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  at  the  Borough  Hall, 
Stafford,  was  one  consisting  of  17  flowers 
grown  from  three  bulbs  and  exhibited  by  J. 
Bloor,  of  Leek. 

Altogether,  there  were  nearly  300  entries,  and 
the  display,  judged  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Stoney,  fully 
maintained  the  high  standard  attained  in 
previous  years. 

The  Harrowby  Challenge  Shield,  awarded  to 
the  social  centre  gaining  the  highest  number  of 
points,  was  won  by  Stafford,  with  285  points, 
runners-up  being  Leek  and  Cheadle  (last  year’s 
winners),  with  225  points. 

Annual  Meeting  of  The  Braille  Club,  Hove. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  The  Braille  Club 
was  held  on  March  20th  at  68,  The  Drive, 
Hove,  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Allen  West. 
The  principal  speaker  was  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Club  was  read  from  the  Braille 
by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Lloyd,  who  gave  extracts 
from  letters  received  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  expressing  high  appreciation  of  “  The 
Braille  Packet.” 

Miss  Z.  Ethel  Grimwood,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
Club,  and  Editor  of  “  The  Braille  Packet,” 
recalled  how  she  started  the  magazine  34  years 
ago.  “For  three  or  four  blind  friends  in 
Brighton,”  she  said,  “  we  used  to  cut  extracts 
from  newspapers  and  circulate  them.  People 
all  over  the  world  came  to  hear  of  it  and  to-day 
they  had  a  far  larger  circulation  than  they 
would  ever  know.”  The  idea  was  to  provide 
educated  blind  people  with  literature  of  the 
type  that  might  be  called  “  high-brow,”  because 
in  those  days  literature  for  the  blind  was  either 
religious  or  childish.  “  The  Braille  Packet  ” 
contained  articles  from  newspapers  reflecting 
public  opinion  of  the  day  on  all  sorts  of  topics. 

A  Perfumed  Garden. — The  blind  people  of 
Exeter  and  district  are  to  have  their  own 
garden  this  summer  in  Belmont  Pleasure 
Gardens.  As  they  cannot  see,  the  garden  will  be 
filled  with  sweet-smelling  flowers,  shrubs  and 
trees.  First,  May-blossom  and  violets,  then 
stocks  and  mignonette.  There  will  always  be 
lavender  and  rosemary. 

It  is  all  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of 
Exeter  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. 
They  are  buying  the  plants  and  shrubs  ;  the 
Corporation  have  granted  them  the  use  of  the 
garden  site. 

A  New  Club  at  Battersea. — Richard  “  Stinker  ” 
Murdoch,  the  well-known  stage  and  broad¬ 
casting  comedian,  visited  Southlands,  Battersea 
High  Street,  on  March  14th  to  open  the  Batter¬ 


sea  Social  Club  for  the  Blind.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  large  number  of  visitors  by  the 
Mayor  of  Battersea.  Also  present  were  Miss 
hreda  Underhill,  the  County  Council  worker  for 
the  blind  for  the  district,  who  is  organising  the 
club,  and  Capt.  L.  Nava,  of  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

Ihe  new  club  had  an  interesting  beginning. 
Battersea  group  of  Toe  H  communicated  with 
the  Mayor  as  to  the  number  of  blind  people  in 
Battersea,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  do  some¬ 
thing  for  them.  Mr.  T.  Brace,  the  Mayor’s 
secretary,  got  busy,  and  the  club  was  formed. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  club,  apart  from 
being  a  social  centre,  will  be  to  teach  dancing 
to  the  blind.  It  is  planned  ultimately  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  rent  a  house,  which  will  be  fitted  up 
for  various  entertainments. 

Sunderland  Special  School  Department  to  be 
Closed. — A  recommendation  from  the  Board  of 
Education  that  the  department  of  the  Barbara 
Priestman  Special  School  dealing  with  blind 
children  should  be  closed  down  at  Easter  and 
the  children  transferred  to  special  residential 
schools  at  Newcastle  and  Liverpool  has  been 
accepted  by  Sunderland  Education  Committee 
after  a  debate. 

It  was  stated  that  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  department  had  dwindled  to  six 
and  that  the  disparity  in  age  and  educational 
attainment  was  such  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  satisfactorily  catered  for. 

A  “  Blind  ”  Broadcast. — Exactly  25  years 
ago  the  first  wireless  appeal  for  the  blind  was 

broadcast.”  On  Saturday,  March  28th,  1914, 
the  office  of  the  Marconi  Company  issued  the 
following  message  :  ‘  ‘  Operators  all  long  distance 
steamers,  via  Cape  Cod,  also  Poldhu.  Offer 
commanders  every  ship  you  meet  to-night’s 
appeal  for  the  blind.  Also  ask  every  ship  relay 
appeal  through  to  ships  of  every  ocean.”  The 
text  of  the  appeal,  which  was  signed  by  Arthur 
Pearson,  honorary  treasurer,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  was  headed  “  King 
George  and  the  Blind.  First  Wireless  Appeal 
on  Record,”  and  asked  for  support  for  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

National  Association  of  Workshops.— The 
General  Executive  met  on  February  24th,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Martin,  and  the 
following  business  was  transacted  : — 

1.  Brochure. — It  was  agreed  that  a  Brochure 
be  prepared,  giving  particulars  of  the  work 
already  undertaken  by  the  Association  and  its 
future  programme. 

2.  Report  on  Minimum  Wage. — It  was  also 
agreed  that  a  report  be  prepared  on  the  effect  of 
the  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage  in  workshops 
for  the  blind. 
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3.  Wages  of  Basket-makers. — Although  it  was 
agreed  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  raise 
the  standard  of  wages  paid  to  basket-makers,  it 
was  decided  that  the  matter  could  best  be  dealt 
with  through  the  appropriate  Government 
Departments. 

4*.  Catalogue.  In  view  of  the  small  response 
received  from  members  it  was  agreed  to  leave 
the  Midland  Area  to  make  its  own  arrange¬ 
ments. 

5.  Co-operative  Buying—  Contracts  for  brush¬ 
making  materials,  coir  yarn  and  knitting  yarn 
were  reported  as  having  been  entered  into  with 
Messrs.  James  Clark,  Messrs.  Embleton  and 
Thompson,  and  Messrs.  Paton  and  Baldwin, 
respectively. 

6.  Apparatus.— In  order  to  assist  blind 
workers  to  purchase  apparatus  for  the  blind,  it 
was  agreed  that  Savings  Banks  be  opened  in 
those  workshops  where  they  do  not  already 
exist,  and  that  workers  be  kept  informed  of  new 
apparatus  likely  to  be  useful  to  them. 

7.  Employment  of  Married  Women.— It  was 
agreed  that  preference  be  given  to  single  women, 
but  that  no  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  married  women  in  workshops. 

8.  Tenders  for  Local  Authority  Contracts. — 
The  Executive  supported  the  action  of  the 
Midland  Area  in  disapproving  the  practice  of 
workshops  tendering  for  local  authority  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  administrative  area  of  another 
workshop  for  the  blind,  able  and  willing  to 
tender,  and  expressed  the  view  that  Workshops 
wishing  to  tender  for  contracts  with  authorities 
outside  their  areas  should  co-operate  with  the 
local  workshops  before  doing  so. 

Blind  Welfare  Exhibits  at  County  Hall— The 

London  County  Council  Jubilee  Exhibition  held 
at  County  Hall  from  March  21st  to  April  4th 
included  an  interesting  section  on  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  which  illustrated  the  close  co-operation 
which  is  being  maintained  between  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  voluntary  organisations 
within  its  area.  The  exhibits  mainly  consisted 
of  a  varied  display  of  work  done  by  blind 
people  in  the  London  workshops,  and  ranging 
from  exquisite  hand-woven  blue-green  scarves 
and  table-cloths,  to  very  sturdy-looking  errand- 
boys’  baskets  and  large  doormats  for  hotels  and 
similar  concerns.  The  corner  reserved  for 
pastime  handicrafts  was  conspicuous  for  the 
variety  of  the  work  shown.  Amongst  the 
novelties  were  raffia  cocoons,  string  onion  bags, 
knitted  polishing  covers  for  brooms,  dog-leads’ 
knitted  cushion  covers  in  attractive  shades,  and 
rush-seated  stools  with  legs  ingeniously  made 
of  cotton-reels.  Most  interesting  of  all  was  the 
artistic  mat  for  which  old  silk  stockings  had  been 
utilised,  cut  up  into  long  thin  strips,  and  neatly 


woven  on  canvas.  In  the  room  devoted  to 
special  services  in  education,  an  exhibit  of 
apparatus,  lent  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  showed  how  blind  children  are  enabled 
to  read  and  write  and  study  arithmetic,  geo¬ 
metry  and  geography,  as  easily  as  their  friends 
in  ordinary  schools. 

New  Home  for  Aged  Blind  at  Heywood.— The 

Heywood  and  Whitefield  Blind  Welfare  Society 
has  established  a  new  home  for  aged  blind  people. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  last  month  the 
President,  Mr.  Fred  Bouchier,  pointed  out  that 
the  new  home  was  essential  for  the  care  and 
comfort  of  those  blind  people  who  had  no  home 
and  were  compelled  to  live  in  voluntary  homes 
at  a  distance  from  their  relatives  and  friends, 
or  had  to  live  in  lodgings.  The  cost  of  the 
home  had  been  met  by  voluntary  subscription 
and  donation  and  accommodation  would  be, 
at  the  present  time,  limited  to  six  blind  men; 
later  the  scheme  would  be  developed  so  as  to 
include  a  similar  number  of  blind  women.  In 
the  new  home  every  possible  facility  would  be 
extended  to  give  the  blind  residents  the  utmost 
freedom  and  comfort,  and  guides  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  take  them  out. 

A  committee  of  blind  and  partially-sighted 
people  had  been  formed  to  organise  outside 
games  and  sports  and  to  develop  instruction  in 
gardening,  both  vegetable  and  flower.  Each 
blind  man  is  to  be  allotted  a  certain  plot  which 
he  will  cultivate  himself  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  This  committee  would  also  arrange 
matches  with  teams  from  neighbouring  blind 
societies,  and  competition  games  would  be 
encouraged.  The  President  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  administrators  of 
local  agencies  attending  to  reasonable  and  suit¬ 
able  recreation  and  exercise  of  blind  people  and 
this  new  venture  was  partly  directed  to  this  end. 

N.I.B.  Eastern  Counties  Branch. — The  Eastern 
Counties  Branch  office  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  moved  from  12,  Park  Road, 
Peterborough,  to  22a,  Market  Street,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  All  correspondence  should  now  be 
sent  to  this  address. 

Sports  Club  for  the  Blind. — Two  successful 
evening  entertainments  were  held  last  month  by 
the  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind,  in  which  all  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  enjoyable  musical  and  dramatic 
programmes  arranged  were  given  by  blind 
members.  The  Sports  Club’s  last  dance  of  the 
season  takes  place  on  Saturday,  22nd  April,  at 
Slaters  Restaurant,  High  Street,  Kensington. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Kedwell, 
93,  Alberta  Road,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
Middlesex  (Enfield  1046),  or  from  any  member 
of  the  Club. 
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EXCURSIONS  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  DR.  LEO  FUCHS, 

Formerly  Assistant  Director  of  the  Blind en-institnt,  Hohe  Warte,  Vienna. 


CNE  oi  the  principal  features 
k  of  my  activities  as  a  Pro- 
B  fessor  at  the  Hohe  Warte 
B  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in 
W  Vienna,  was  the  intensive 
f  encouragement  of  excur¬ 
sions  as  an  educational 

medium. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles  lie  at  the  root  of  any  sound 
system  for  the  education  of  the  blind  : — 

(1)  The  teaching  must  be  illustrative. 
Only  that  which  a  blind  child  can  appre¬ 
hend  through  his  sense  of  touch  becomes 
the  property  of  his  intellect,  and  creates 
for  him  a  faithful  mental  imagery. 

(2)  The  teaching  must  always  conduce 
to  individual  activity. 

(3)  It  must  be  vital  and  closely  related 
to  the  facts  of  life. 

(4)  Education  to  the  habit  of  individual 
activity,  based  on  the  widest  possible 
mastery  of  the  physical  faculties,  is  the 
basis  of  a  free,  individual  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  personality.  Only  freedom  from 
dependence  and  the  stimulus  of  a  wide 
power  of  expression  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  that  self-consciousness  and  self- 
confidence  without  which  the  blind,  in  life 
itself  and  more  particularly  in  their  voca¬ 
tions,  are  unable  to  make  good. 

As,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  principles,  I 
became  increasingly  aware  of  the  value  of 
excursions,  I  was  also  able  to  observe  that  the 
models  and  other  objects  in  the  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  educational  material,  which  had  been 
built  up  by  Director  S.  Heller  towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  had  there¬ 
after  not  been  appreciably  increased,  fre¬ 
quently  failed  to  enable  my  scholars  to 
recognise  the  originals  when  they  later  en¬ 
countered  them  in  real  life.  In  particular, 
animals  encountered  in  life  and  movement 
produced  an  entirely  different  impression 
from  the  stuffed  and  lifeless  models.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  models  of  objects  of 


technical  or  industrial  interest  were  already 
out  of  date. 

Thus  the  thought  became  increasingly 
present  to  me,  to  bring  life  into  the  school 
as  far  as  possible.  As  it  is,  however,  by  no 
means  always  possible,  my  children  and  I 
devoted  ourselves  in  the  first  place  to  those 
fields  of  study  where  the  widest  variety  of 
characteristic  observations  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  could  be  arranged.  I  made  a  practice, 
for  example,  in  the  study  of  natural  history, 
of  limiting  somewhat  strictly  the  range  of 
animals  to  be  studied,  in  order  that  in  every 
case  they  could  be  studied  from  life.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  I  brought  live  objects  into 
school,  among  them  cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  mice, 
guinea  pigs,  poultry  and  various  other  birds, 
tortoises,  lizards,  salamanders,  crabs  and 
many  others.  I  found,  moreover,  that  my 
scholars  were  able  to  look  after  animals 
themselves,  the  particular  favourites  being 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs.  In  this  way  they 
had  the  most  natural  opportunity  thoroughly 
to  observe  the  natural  functions. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  interest  the 
directors  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Schoen- 
brunn  in  my  methods  and  my  children,  and 
thereafter  we  were  able,  by  special  per¬ 
mission,  to  make  regular  visits  to  this  Zoo. 
Under  the  professional  eye  of  the  keepers, 
who  held  the  animals,  and  of  the  teachers, 
my  children  were  able  quietly  and  closely  to 
handle  a  large  number  of  animals  and  thus 
to  learn  to  know  and  recognise  them. 
Among  such  animals  were  young  beasts  of 
prey,  reptiles,  monkeys  and  many  birds,  both 
tame  and  wild.  It  was  naturally  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  a  small  part  of  the  Zoo  at  each 
visit,  but  the  part  chosen  was  always  that 
appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  the  work. 
The  great  care  and  the  extraordinary  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  keepers  also  made  it  possible  for 
the  children  to  touch  with  confidence  various 
animals  usually  considered  dangerous,  such 
as  crocodiles,  and  several  species  of  snakes. 

In  all  branches  of  study  the  interest  was 
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created  by  the  excursions,  and  fostered  by 
the  opportunity  which  they  gave  for  direct 
observation  and  experience. 

In  the  pursuit  of  historical  studies,  we 
visited  museums  and  collections  devoted  to 
history  and  folk-lore,  where  the  sensitive, 
exploring  hands  of  the  children,  aided  by  the 
narrative  of  the  teacher,  brought  to  life  and 
illuminated  important  epochs  of  history,  and 
the  daily  life  and  customs  of  the  world’s 
peoples. 

A  two  hours’  steamer  trip  down  the 
Danube  would  bring  us  to  the  old  Roman 
city  of  Carnuntum.  The  children  paced  out 
distances,  measured,  touched  and  felt,  and 
there  stood  before  them  the  life  and  striving 
of  a  Roman  military  town,  with  its  gateways, 
its  stout  walls  and  watch  towers,  its  amphi¬ 
theatre,  aqueducts  and  baths,  its  villas  and 
cottages,  and  its  great  collection  of  goods 
and  chattels  for  daily  use.  Returning  up  the 
Danube  by  steamer  or  train,  we  came  to  the 
lovely  valley  known  as  the  Wachau,  dotted 
with  ancient  towns  and  villages,  monasteries, 
ruined  fortifications  and  castles.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  observed  and  studied  in  these 
ruins,  which  stand  on  rocks  high  above  the 
river,  and  also  in  the  architecture  of  the  old 
monasteries  and  towns.  Such  an  outing 
would  end  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  boat 
or  train  by  which  we  returned.  On  one 
occasion,  too,  our  wandering  brought  us  to  the 
fortified  castle  called  the  Kreuzenstein.  This 
castle,  which  towers  high  above  the  Danube 
and  lies  surrounded  by  delightful  woodland, 
is  in  the  sixteenth  century  style  and  is  re¬ 
markably  well  preserved.  It  is  a  veritable 
treasure  house  of  mediaeval  culture,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  faithful  record  of  both  the  building 
construction  and  the  manner  of  life  peculiar 
to  its  period.  It  has  in  addition  a  rich 
collection  of  armour  and  weapons,  kitchen 
and  household  utensils,  and  all  the  other 
furnishings  typical  of  a  rich  castle  of  those 
times.  The  children  were  never  weary  of 
touching  the  characteristic  objects  and  there¬ 
by  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  essential 
nature  of  them,  and  similarly  one  never 
wearied  of  handing  them  the  objects  to 
minister  to  their  desire  for  knowledge. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  our  excursions, 
history  often  became  a  living  thing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  adventures  inci¬ 
dental  to  our  travels,  and  the  joy  of  the  open 
country  and  of  Nature  itself. 


I  made  a  very  special  point  of  such  excur¬ 
sions  as  would  widen  the  knowledge  of 
technical  subjects  and  natural  sciences.  In 
this  respect  the  technical  museums  were  in¬ 
valuable,  offering  a  wide  selection  of  exhibits, 
of  which  only  one  was  studied  at  each  visit. 
There  was  a  working  model  of  a  coal  mine, 
which  could  be  touched  and  examined  while 
in  action.  It  was  also  possible  to  study  the 
development  of  internal  combustion  engines, 
rail  ways  and  so  on.  ,  - 

Once  a  year  those  of  my  friends  who  bad 
cars,  arranged  a  motor-run  for  us.  The  value 
of  these  lay  not  only  in  the  mere  pleasure  of 
riding  and  the  rhythm  of  the  cars,  however 
interesting  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
fleeting  landscape  might  be.  It  lay  even 
more  in  the  cars  themselves,  their  construc¬ 
tion,  their  various  types  and  forms  and  in 
particular  their  engines.  A  very  fine  model, 
in  wood,  of  a  section  of  an  engine,  made  by 
an  unusually  gifted  sixteen-year-old  boy,  was 
a  result  of  one  of  these  motor-runs. 

Some  young  pilots  not  only  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  equipment  of  an 
aerodrome,  but  also  let  my  children  explore 
the  interior  of  various  types  of  commercial 
and  pleasure  aeroplanes,  and  were  at  great 
pains  to  explain  every  detail,  even  down  to 
the  subtleties  of  the  instrument  board. 

On  other  occasions  we  visited  various  other 
places,  among  them  the  botanical  gardens, 
where  tropical  plants  were  studied  ;  in  an 
armaments  factory  we  became  acquainted 
with  modern  firearms  ;  in  a  railway  depot 
with  the  complexities  of  waggon  building  and 
with  the  various  types  of  locomotives,  while 
in  the  tram  depot  we  encountered  the  elec¬ 
trical  street  car  and  the  electric  motor.  In  a 
Danubian  shipyard  we  studied  many  types 
of  boats,  both  in  construction  and  under 
repair. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
excursions  were  those  paid  to  vocational  and 
industrial  centres,  the  workshops  of  crafts¬ 
men,  and  to  factories. 

Because  the  children  were  themselves,  by 
virtue  of  their  whole  education,  clever  hand¬ 
workers,  for  the  most  part  destined  for  voca¬ 
tional  training,  they  displayed  their  greatest 
interest  in  the  workshops  of  shoemakers, 
carpenters,  smiths,  locksmiths  and  the  like. 
Here,  by  touch,  and  with  the  accompaniment 
of  the  necessary  explanations,  tools  and 
materials  were  examined,  and  the  pre- 
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paratory  work  and  the  later  processes  of 
manufacture  carefully  followed.  Following 
upon  these  first  experiences,  visits  were  paid 
to  a  wide  range  of  factories,  including  a 
pianoforte  factory,  a  brush  factory,  a  box¬ 
making  works,  a  travelling-trunk  maker’s,  a 
wholesale  carpenter’s  shop,  an  engineering 
works  devoted  to  bridge  building,  and  a 
cable  factory. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  that  if  this  ex¬ 
cursion  method  is  to  have  real  educational 
success,  and  not  be  merely  a  pleasurable  or 
even  exciting  episode  in  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  scholar,  the  ground  must  be  very  well 
prepared  in  advance.  To  begin  with,  the 
number  of  children  taken  on  each  outing 
must  be  strictly  limited.  Their  control  of 
their  pl^sical  faculties  must  have  been 
systematically  trained,  and  must  be  relatively 
advanced.  Further  than  this,  they  must 
have  been  told  in  the  course  of  preparatory 
instruction  what  their  hands  must  expect  to 
find  and  to  recognise.  For  this  purpose  the 
collection  of  educational  material,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  stood  me  in  very  good  stead. 

The  teacher  must  find  an  opportunity,  in 
advance  of  the  excursion,  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  particular  factory  or  workshop,  and 
with  its  special  methods  of  work.  Further¬ 
more,  in  all  cases  where  a  special  permission 
had  to  be  obtained  for  facilities  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  conduct  long  explanatory  conferences  at 
the  factories,  not  only  with  the  directors  from 
whom  the  permission  was  sought,  but  with 
the  persons  to  whom  fell  the  task  of  conduct¬ 
ing  us.  More  particularly  in  the  case  of 
industrial  undertakings,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  management  to  grasp  the  fact  that  with 
blind  children,  only  what  they  can  actually 
touch,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  verbal  explanation,  is  capable  of  find¬ 
ing  a  permanent  place  in  their  mental  vision. 
I  found  it  well  also,  in  order  that  the  fear  of 
accidents  might  not  preclude  a  thorough  ex¬ 
ploration,  to  invite  the  managements  to  our 
school,  to  see  for  themselves  the  remarkable 
manual  dexterity  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
scholars. 

We  visited  a  cable  and  wire  factory,  the 
Kabel  und  Drahtindustrie  A.G.  in  Vienna, 
with  about  20  children  from  12  to  16  years 
of  age.  We  arrived  as  the  2,000  operatives 
commenced  the  day’s  work  at  7  a.m.  We 
were  met  at  the  door  by  four  working  en¬ 


gineers.  During  the  whole  of  a  working  day 
the  children,  split  up  into  small  groups,  wrere 
conducted  through  every  department.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  various  raw  materials,  all  new 
to  them,  the  children  worked  their  way 
successively  through  the  department  where 
wire  is  drawn,  separated  and  plaited,  the 
spinning  sheds  and  the  rubber  works,  and 
finally  to  where  the  half-finished  and  finished 
products  wrere  handled.  In  the  dining 
rooms,  washhouses  and  changing  rooms  the 
social  organisation  of  the  factory  wras  ex¬ 
plained.  In  each  room  at  least  one  machine 
was  stopped,  wrhile  each  child,  under  the  care 
.and  guidance  of  an  engineer,  touched  it. 
Wherever  possible  they  were  allowed  to 
touch  machines  in  operation,  and  to  cut  and 
smooth  pieces  of  metal.  It  wras  amazing  to 
see  the  functioning  of  the  disciplined  self- 
reliance  of  the  children,  their  dexterity  and 
mobility,  in  those  vast  machine  rooms,  where 
the  great  fly-wrheels  kept  the  air  vibrating 
and  the  floor  quivering,  and  where  the 
children  had  to  be  piloted  along  narrow 
gangways  and  up  and  down  narrow  stair- 
wavs. 

This  self-discipline  can  of  course  only  be 
the  result  of  prolonged  training,  but  our 
visits  to  all  factories  worked  out  equally 
successfully.  Of  particular  note  was  the 
manual  skill  displayed  by  the  children  in  the 
mechanical  joiner’s  shop,  in  which,  having 
had  experience  of  carpentry  in  the  school, 
they  were  greatly  interested.  They  were 
able  to  follow  the  process  as  the  pieces  of 
timber  came  from  the  electrical  circular  saw, 
went  through  f raising  machine  and  plane, 
and  passed  to  the  final  stages. 

Essays  written  by  the  children  about  the 
processes  of  production  were  sent  to  the 
various  wrorks  managers,  and  showed  them 
that  the  blind  children  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  comparable  with  that  of  sighted  children 
wrho  attend  industrial  secondary  schools. 
This  knowledge,  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  rendered  these  blind  children  a  great 
service  and  given  them  great  joy,  together 
with  the  gratitude  which  shone  from  the 
young  faces  as  the  children  said  good-bye, 
must  indeed  have  repaid  the  collaborators  for 
the  great  effort  which  such  an  excursion 
must  of  necessity  involve  for  all  concerned. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  children  opened  the 
doors  of  many  other  industrial  undertakings 
to  the  blind  visitors. 
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For  many  weeks  after  the  visits,  the 
children  not  only  spoke  of  their  experiences, 
but  the  entire  teaching,  even  in  the  arith¬ 
metic  and  language  classes,  drew  its  material 
from  recollections  of  the  excursions. 

The  same  lively  interest  was  observed 
during  visits  to  the  studios  of  famous 
Austrian  sculptors  and  modellers,  and  of 
architects  and  structural  engineers.  Here 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  touching  and 
feeling  the  many  lovely  forms  in  applied  art, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  anatomic  figures 
created  by  the  sculptors.  Guided  by  the 
words  of  the  artists  themselves,  they  were 
able  fully  to  appreciate  the  presentation  of 
the  human  body,  and  of  the  human  face  in 
movement  and  repose. 

As  to  the  models  of  modern  buildings, 
encountered  in  the  architects’  studios,  it  was 
often  possible  to  go  afterwards  to  the  build¬ 
ing  itself,  when  it  had  been  erected,  and  by 
feeling  with  the  hands  and  measuring  dis¬ 
tances  by  pacing,  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  model  and  building. 

This  short  article  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  great  impor- 
'  tance  of  the  right  choice  of  the  sighted  people 
who  must  perforce  accompany  these  expedi¬ 
tions.  Such  people  must  combine  in  their 
persons  great  reliability,  the  capacity  to 
abandon  themselves  to  the  task  in  hand,  and 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  the  blind. 

Even  more  important,  in  my  experience, 
was  the  long  training  which  was  necessary, 
if  these  educational  excursions  were  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  fullest  possible  result.  That  is  to 
say,  by  such  training  so  to  reduce  the 
natural  handicap  of  blindness  that  it  should 
not  restrict  mental  receptivity,  and  that  the 
latter  should  be  fostered  by  the  sudden, 
dexterous  and  purposeful  mobility  of  the 
body. 

A  number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  free 
gymnastics  and  work  on  the  gymnastic 
apparatus,  plenty  of  games  involving  move¬ 
ment,  exercises  in  dexterity,  running  exer¬ 
cises  and  exercises  for  rapidity  of  movement, 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  free  gym¬ 
nastics  involving  the  use  of  all  the  muscles, 
wffiich  could  be  worked  through  each  morning 
without  a  teacher,  all  these  led  a  great  part 
of  the  way  towards  the  desired  goal.  They 
were  supplemented  by  regular  half  or  full- 
day  rambles,  which  served  partly  for  in- 
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struction  in  geography  or  natural  history, 
and  partly  as  an  exercise  in  physical  per¬ 
formance  and  dexterity,  as  by  means  of  them 
the  blind  were  taught  to  overcome  alone  the 
difficulties  of  hilly  ground. 

The  crowning  point  of  such  exercises  was 
reached  by  a  several  days’  journey  in  the 
Alps,  to  an  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet,  which 
not  only  presented  a  picture  of  the  alpine 
landscape,  but  imposed  a  fine  test  of  endur¬ 
ance,  spirits  and  agility  without  unduly 
sacrificing  either  the  opportunity  to  enrich 
our  knowledge  of  Nature,  or  the  other 
educational  possibilities  incidental  to  so 
unique  an  experience. 

Of  this,  however,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  my  scholars  met  and  overcame  the 
manifold  difficulties  of  the  mountains,  I  must 
write  more  fully  in  another  place. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Worcester  College  for  the  Blind. 

The  recently  published  prospectus  gives 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  facilities 
offered  at  this  public  school  for  boys  who 
are  blind  or  whose  vision  is  seriously  im¬ 
paired.  The  school  aims  at  giving  every 
boy  “  full  scope  for  the  development  of  all 
his  faculties,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual.” 
All  the  subjects  taught  on  the  Classical  and 
Modern  sides  of  the  public  schools  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum,  and  ample  faci¬ 
lities  are  given  for  outdoor  activities  of  all 
sorts,  including  roving,  swimming,  athletics 
and  scouting.  The  College  buildings  have 
recently  been  completely  modernised,  and 
there  is  a  fully  -  equipped  gymnasium, 
assembly  hall,  laboratory,  music  rooms  and 
workshop.  The  prospectus  is  illustrated  with 
excellent  photographs. 

The  White  Stick  Movement. 

“  Eyes  of  the  Blind  ”  is  a  brochure  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  West  Ham, 
giving  a  history  of  the  White  Stick  move¬ 
ment,  from  its  origin  in  Paris  in  1931  to  its 
world-wide  adoption  to-day.  The  movement 
has  owed  much  to  Rotarian  E.  J.  Johnson  of 
West  Ham,  whose  wife  read  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  Paris  experiment,  and  who  suggested 
to  the  West  Ham  Rotary  that  each  of  the 
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450  blind  in  the  borough  should  be  presented 
with  a  white  stick  by  the  Club,  and  followed 
this  up  by  a  campaign  to  extend  the  scheme 
throughout  the  country.  Support  was 
quickly  forthcoming  from  many  quarters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  present  King,  who,  as  Duke  of 
York  and  Patron  of  the  National  Safety 
First  Association,  commended  the  movement. 


The  Automobile  Association,  Royal  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club,  the  Scout  Association  and  other 
influential  bodies  gave  the  matter  their 
support,  and  a  letter  of  approval  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
Little  by  little  prejudice  was  overcome,  and 
the  blind  man’s  white  stick  is  now  a  recog¬ 
nised  symbol  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


“  BEATING  SHOES  ” 
POEMS  BY  W.  H.  COATES* 

[Heath  Cranton,  2/6  net). 

Reviewed  by  CLIFFORD  BAX. 


WE  learn  from  a  brief  note  that  the 
author  of  these  poems  “  has  been 
blind  nearly  all  his  life.”  He  asks,  very 
rightly,  that  this  fact  shall  not  sway 
our  judgment  of  his  work.  It  certainly  adds 
a  peculiar  interest  to  his  poems  (as,  for 
example,  in  perceiving  how  far  a  poet  can 
succeed  without  visual  images),  but  Mr. 
Coates  is  in  no  need  of  indulgence.  His  poems 
have  mental  substance,  technical  skill  and 
distinction  of  personality.  Only  twice  does 
the  author  use  colour- words  (“  gold  ”  and 
“  black  ”),  and  yet  I  think  that  I  should  not 
have  noticed  this  effect  if  I  had  not  been 
watching  for  it. 

To  put  some  personal  mark  upon  verse  is 
much  more  difficult  than  to  write  personal 
prose.  Verse,  if  it  is  at  all  strict,  will  almost 
inevitably  carry  some  overtones  from  the 
old  masters.  Few  poets  have  succeeded,  for 
instance,  in  writing  blank  verse  which  is 
unique  in  style.  Mr.  Coates  can  write  verse, 
even  in  rhyme,  which  bears  his  own  signa¬ 
ture,  nor  can  I  easily  decide  which  poems 
might  give  the  reader  a  representative  taste 
of  his  quality.  As  I  turned  the  pages,  I 
wanted  to  quote  more  and  more  liberally  : 
but  this  is  work  so  well  knit  that  quotation 
is  difficult.  “  Off  the  Map,”  “  The  Return  to 
Otmoor  ”  and  “  Solitude  ”  are  built  firmly 
from  the  start,  and  to  pull  out  a  few  bricks 
is  not  to  do  the  writer  justice.  He  has  the 
merit,  so  rare  in  England,  of  thinking  out  his 
poem  before  he  begins  to  write  it.  Shelley’s 
“  Skylark  ”  and  Swinburne’s  “  Dolores  ”  are 
handfuls  of  glittering  jewels,  not  architectural 


*  Mr.  Coates  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The  IJIew 
Beacon  under  the  name  of  W.  H.  Mansmore. 
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forms.  Even  if  I  quote  the  last  verse  of 
“  Encounter  with  a  Wren,” 

He  makes  absurd  this  civilisation 
That  puffs  and  peeves— 

He  in  his  light  shirt  of  feathers, 

His  world  of  leaves  .  .  . 

even  then,  the  reader  will  miss  the  charm  of 
the  poem  because  he  will  not  know  the  earlier 
verses  which  underprop  these  lines. 

A  little  later  we  come  upon  a  group  of  three 
poems — “Science,”  “  Physics”  and  “  Astro¬ 
nomy  ” — which,  again,  are  so  stoutly  built  as 
to  defy  effective  quotation.  Science,  the 
poet  feels,  has  left  us  with 

Beauty  that  had  no  meaning,  Law  no  purpose, 
Power  hurling  the  massive  planets  in  circles: — 

A  blank  forsaken  world. 

Under  the  influence  of  “  Physics  ”  we 
have  seen  how 

The  heavens — the  majesty  of  the  heavens — 

Became  a  black  formula  scrawled  across  a  page  : 

and  in  “  Astronomy,”  with  its 

Distance  that  cracks  the  brain, 

Calculation  that  crushes, 

the  poet  says,  finely,  that  we  can  do  not 
better  than 

Escape  those  gulfs — defeat 
Their  magnetism  of  fear. 

These  fragments,  let  me  repeat,  will  give 
the  reader  little  conception  of  Mr.  Coates’s 
poetic  value.  He  is  neither  a  mere  tradition¬ 
alist,  echoing  famous  poetry,  nor  a  straggler 
in  that  rabble  of  fashionable  verse-mongers 
who  care  nothing  for  music,  form  or  intel¬ 
ligibility.  Edward  Thomas  would  have  liked 
this  work,  and  so  would  Thomas  Hardy.  So, 
I  believe,  would  W.  H.  Davies,  if  he  had  read 
it.  Let  me  assure  the  reader  that  if  he  buys 
Mr.  Coates’s  poems  he  will  get  much  more 
than  half-a-crown’s  worth  of  sincere  thought 
and  admirable  workmanship. 
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Editorial  Offices 
224,  Great  Port¬ 
land  Street, 
London,  IV.  I  . 


A  MEMORABLE  OCCASION 

THE  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  last  month 
will  live  long  in  the  memories  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  take  part  in  the 
reception  of  Their  Majesties  and  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Institute’s  work 
which  had  been  arranged  for  their  inspection.  There  are  several  obvious  reasons 
why  a  visit  from  the  King  and  Queen  should  be  a  memorable  occasion,  but  it 
is  not  primarily  as  a  Royal  visit,  or  as  an  honour  graciously  conferred  on  the 
Institute  and  on  the  blind,  that  we  shall  cherish  its  remembrance,  but  rather 
as  a  visit  of  two  sincere  friends,  whose  every  word  and  action  showed  the  keenest 
interest  in  blmd  welfare  work  and  the  most  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  difficulties  daily 
confronted,  fought  and  overcome  by  the  sightless. 

We  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  of  Their  Majesties’  charm  of  manner  and  mastery  of 
the  apt  and  tactful  comment,  and  we  now  know,  from  experience,  that  it  is  just  these  qualities, 
springing  naturally  from  depth  of  feeling  and  extent  of  knowledge,  that  have  blessed  the  nation 
m  times  of  stress  by  endearing  the  rulers  to  the  ruled.  We  are  convinced  that,  wherever  they 
go,  King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth  leave  behind  them  in  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  in  all 
sections  of  society  a  renewed  and  invigorated  loyalty.  Loyalty  to  the  Throne  is  strengthened 
immeasurably  when  to  it  can  be  added  a  personal  loyalty,  founded  on  affection  and  esteem.  This 
is  no  mere  romantic  sentiment  but  is  something  which  intuitively  seeks  and  demands  expression 
in  purposeful  deed,  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  and  the  creation 
of  such  aspiration  is  not  least  amongst  the  services,  rendered  to  the  country  so  untiringly  day 
after  day,  by  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen. 

BLIND  POETRY 

On  the  opposite  page  a  book  of  verse  by  a  blind  poet  is  reviewed  by  Mr.  Clifford  Bax.  We 
think  Mr.  Coates,  whose  work  is  well-known  to  readers  of  this  journal,  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  secured  for  his  first  published  volume  of  verse  such  considered  appreciation  from  a 
distinguished  writer  and  critic,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  much  encouraged  thereby 
to  maintain  his  obvious  quality  of  sincerity  in  future  literary  work.  Gifted  as  he  is  with  technical 
ability,  he^  lias  a  unique  chance  of  concentrating  on  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  values  of  nature 
and  art.  “  Blind  poetry  ”  is  something  new,  a  poetry  which  cannot  see  with  the  eye  but  touches 
with  the  fingers  and  listens  with  the  ears  and  smells  with  the  nose,  each  sense  being  tuned  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  the  normal  by  reason  of  its  independence  from  sight.  We  shall  not  find  such 
poetry  in  the  anthologies,  which  are  packed  on  every  page  with  visual  imagery,  with  metaphors 
articulated  by  the  seen,  and  thought  and  sentiment  veined  by  the  visible.  Take  Browning,  for 
example,  and  see  how  almost  every  line  of  him  is  begotten  by  an  eye  which  ever  hunts  for  colour, 
for  the  vivid  splash  of  the  foreground,  for  the  luminous  veil  of  the  background,  for  the  minute 
mottles  and  curious  speckles  of  microscopic  prying. 

Yet  “  blind  poetry  ”  has  a  nearer  approach  to  pure  poetry,  which,  intrinsically,  is  musical 
sound,  than  the  poetry  which  vies  with  painting  in  flinging  a  scene  on  the  mind’s  eye.  How 
many  are  the  minor  poets  and  not  a  few  of  the  majors — who  have  meandered  down  easy  rhythms 
into  galleries  of  neat  pictures  nicely  framed  in  gilded  couplets.  It  is  a  luring  path  not  easy  to 
a\oid,  yet  its  enticements  are  powerless  before  the  blind  poet  who  has  valiantly  eschewed  verbalism 
and  aims  to  create  a  true  cantata  of  his  own  experience.  There  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  unperceived 
by  the  seeing  eyes  for  him  to  explore  and  expound.  Of  the  notes  and  noises  of  a  garden,  his 
are  the  muted  and  the  far-away  ;  of  the  scents  and  shapes  of  flowers,  his  are  the  units  of  mingled 
bouquets  and  the  mountains  and  valleys  on  leaves.  There  are  secrets  for  him  to  unfold  which 
are  blurred  by  motes  in  the  seeing  eyes  and  mists  of  the  seen  sun,  and  who  can  limit  the  spiritual 
mysteries  of  which  his  music  may  not  sound  the  deeps  ? 

The  Editor. 
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CHOOSING  A  VOCATION— I. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


FOR  upwards  of  20  years  the 
writer  of  these  articles  has  been 
and  still  is  associated  with  a 
small  number  of  experienced 
persons  who  have  made  it  their 
intimate  concern  to  advise 
younger  members  of  the  blind 
community  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

The  cynically  minded  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
overcome  in  this  connection,  are  disposed 
to  minimise  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved  ;  indeed,  this  so-called  philosophy 
has  not  conceived  any  standard  of  indepen¬ 
dence  to  be  possible,  even  for  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  capable.  The  fact  is  that  if 
they  ever  had  any  faith  in  the  economic  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  non-seeing  people,  such  faith 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  have  any  influence 
upon  them  by  reason  of  the  viewpoint  which 
they  have  espoused,  which  has  become 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  veritable  ob¬ 
session.  It  is  alleged  that  the  State  or  the 
Local  Authorities  or  both  should  be  charged 
with  complete  maintenance  of  all  handicapped 
people,  among  whom,  it  is  asserted,  the  blind 
could  quite  legitimately  claim  pride  of  place. 
It  has  been  freely  stated  that  “  no  blind 
person  should  be  expected  to  engage  in 
industry  with  the  object  of  providing  for 
his  own  maintenance  and  that  of  any  persons 
who  may  be  dependent  upon  him  ”  and  thus 
it  is  argued  that  he  should  be  removed  en¬ 
tirely,  not  merely  from  the  necessity  of 
finding  a  place  in  the  sheltered  workshops, 
but  from  any  and  every  occupation  where 
concentrated  effort  must  be  exercised  in 
order  to  win  a  subsistence.  Experience  has 
led  most  of  us  to  believe  that  the  people  who 
expound  such  views  have  the  shallowest  con¬ 
ception  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  and  usually  they  are  people  who 
prefer  the  easy  way  of  life  regardless  of  the 
responsibilities  they  thrust  upon  others. 
Such  individuals  find  it  easier  to  harangue 
audiences  on  the  duties  of  citizenship  than 
to  take  to  heart  the  duties  and  perform  them  ; 
it  is  so  easy  and  so  cheap  for  them  to  give 
advipe  and  seize  upon  every  opportunity  of 
acquiring  money  for  services  which  demand 


little  mental  exertion  and  no  physical  effort. 
The  type  is  so  well  known  and  so  frequently 
to  be  found  in  that  sphere  of  social  service 
in  which  we  move  that  it  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  to  further  labour  our  contentions,  but 
the  repetition  and  frequent  insistence  upon 
this  viewpoint  does  not  make  it  either  true  or 
acceptable  ;  indeed,  the  notion  that  we  have 
a  right  to  claim  maintenance  either  from  the 
State  or  from  the  municipalities  without 
making  a  return  that  is  of  real  economic 
value  is  as  preposterous  and  unreal  as  it  is 
grossly  immoral. 

1  o  be  told,  as  we  so  frequently  are,  that 
non-seeing  people  “  do  not  require  charity 
but  social  justice  ”  and  at  the  next  moment 
to  hear  the  human  gramophone  noisily 
asserting  that  “  no  blind  person  should  be 
expected  to  enter  a  workshop  or  other  place 
of  employment  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a 
livelihood  ”  is  surely  the  most  blatant  piece 
of  nonsense  to  which  these  “  oracles  ”  could 
invite  us.  Obviously  they  cannot  have  it 
both  ways  ;  either  they  must  be  content  to 
be  for  all  time  the  recipients  of  assistance 
from  the  State,  from  the  Local  Authorities  or 
from  voluntary  agencies  and  quite  un¬ 
ashamedly  and  without  pretence  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  all  they  can  secure  from  such 
sources  and  up  to  a  point  contend  for  a  still 
more  liberal  standard  of  subsistence,  or  alter¬ 
natively,  we  must  be  ever  willing  to  exert  our¬ 
selves  in  those  spheres  of  economic  activity 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  se¬ 
curing  adequate  wages  for  the  goods  we  are 
prepared  to  manufacture  or  the  services  we 
are  able  to  render  in  diverse  ways. 

The  latter  course  seems  to  us  both  the 
more  commendable  and  honourable  line  of 
conduct  and  it  is  the  only  way  by  which 
permanent  happiness  and  wellbeing  can  be 
assured,  both  for  ethical  and  economic 
reasons. 

Let  us  have  done  once  and  for  all  with  this 
ostentation  and  pretentiousness  ;  we  cannot 
avow  our  unwillingness  to  receive  charity 
and,  at  the  same  time,  proclaim  our  desire 
for  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  social  justice  : 
that  social  justice  best  expresses  itself  in  re- 
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garding  non-seeing  people  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  normal  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  sharing  the  duties  and  responsibi¬ 
lities  of  citizenship  in  proportion  to  our  ability 
to  render  services,  thereby  becoming  entitled 
to  the  moral  and  material  advantages  which 
free  and  enlightened  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  under  such  circumstances  have  a 
right  to  enjoy.  It  cannot  surely  be  necessary 
to  labour  again  the  point  that  those  who 
make  no  effort  to  become  independent  and 


are  content  throughout  their  lives  to  be  a 
public  charge  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly 
entitled  to  determine  their  own  standard 
of  life  regardless  of  the  burdens  they  inflict 
upon  the  community.  Obviously  it  is  the 
business  of  society  to  say  what  standard  of 
subsistence  shall  be  provided  for  those  who 
make  no  sensible  contribution  to  its  com¬ 
munal  stock.  To  adopt  any  such  policy 
means  in  common  parlance  that  the  “  tail 
wags  the  dog.” 


L.C.C.  SCHEME  FOR  BLIND  TELEPHONISTS  AND 

SHORTHAND-TYPISTS 


WE  have  received  from  the  London 
County  Council  particulars  of  a 
scheme  for  the  “  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  persons  as  tele¬ 
phone  operators,  shorthand-typists  and  other 
approved  occupations.”  The  scheme,  which 
came  into  operation  on  April  1st,  1939,  is  as 
follows  : — 

Selection  and  Training. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  scheme  the 
selection  and  nomination  of  blind  persons  for 
training  in  telephone  operating,  stenography, 
typing,  etc.,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Advisory 
Board  for  the  Training  and  Employment  of 
the  Blind. 

2.  Any  nominations  for  training  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Council  for  approval  and  requisite  arrange¬ 
ments,  if  necessary. 

3.  In  arriving  at  any  decision  in  the  matter 
due  regard  to  be  paid  to  the  prospects  of 
suitable  and  satisfactory  employment  upon 
the  completion  of  training. 

4.  The  training  to  be  carried  out  by  an 
approved  training  institution  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Council  and  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
employment  and/or  occupational  welfare  of 
the  blind  persons  concerned. 

5.  During  the  primary  or  probationary 
stages  of  instruction  reports  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Council  at  the  end  of  each  term  as  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  trainee  and  as  to  the 
desirability  of  : — 

(a)  The  continuance  of  the  training  ; 

(b)  The  provision  of  a  further  trial  period 
of  training  ; 

(c)  The  termination  of  training. 

6.  Six  months  before  the  completion  of 
the  course  of  instruction  the  cases  of  trainees 


certified  as  efficient  and  suitable  for  employ¬ 
ment  to  be  referred,  if  necessary,  to  the 
employment  agency  with  a  view  to  the 
requisite  steps  being  taken  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  employment  and  the  Council  to 
be  notified  of  the  action  taken  in  this 
direction. 

Employment. 

1.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  or 
other  approved  agency,  responsible  for  the 
placing  of  blind  persons,  upon  the  completion 
of  training  to  satisfy  the  Council  that  : — 

(a)  There  will  be  no  exploitation  of  the 
blind  person  by  the  employer  by  reason 
of  any  supplementation  of  wages  ; 

( b )  Employers,  be  they  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  or  otherwise,  will 
make  suitable  remuneration  for  the 
work  performed  and  will  give  such 
increments  as  may  be  or  should  be  due 
for  the  standard  of  work  and/or  years 
of  service. 

2.  Augmentation  of  wages  to  be  restricted 
to  those  cases  of  appointments  approved  by 
the  Council. 

3.  The  amount  of  augmentation  of  wages 
not  to  exceed  15s.  a  week  and  in  no  instance 
to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  the  income 
(earnings  plus  augmentation)  of  the  blind 
persons  from  his  or  her  employment  into 
equality  with  the  normal  rate  of  pay  of  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  particular  occupation. 

4.  Such  supervisory  work  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  occupational  welfare  of  the 
blind  employers  concerned  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

5.  Direct  contact  to  be  maintained  with 
the  supervising  agency  and  periodical  reports 
on  each  case  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council. 
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6.  The  Council  to  be  entitled  to  continue 
or  withdraw  payment  of  augmentation  of 
wages  in  such  cases  as  it  may  consider  desir¬ 
able,  and  the  position  in  each  case  to  be 


reviewed  before  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
employment  for  which  augmentation  of 
wages  is  paid. 


DUPLICATE  BRIDGE 

By  T.  H.  TYLOR,  B.C.L.,  M.A. 


A  GREAT  opportunity  of  enlarging 
one’s  social  intercourse  and  further¬ 
ing  one’s  recreation  is  presented  by 
the  rising  popularity  of  Duplicate 
Bridge.  Blind  Bridge  players  and  those 
contemplating  initiation  into  this  fascinating 
game  are  often  deterred  both  by  a  fear  that 
Duplicate  is  even  more  difficult  than  ordinary 
Rubber  Bridge  and  ignorance  as  to  the 
technical  facilities  now  available. 

Actually,  Duplicate  tends  to  decrease  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  owing  to  the  more 
serious  atmosphere  attending  it  and  the 
greater  time  absorbed  by  its  exponents. 
Bridge  involves  little  special  difficulty  to 
the  blind  beyond  slowness  in  sorting  and 
memorising  their  hands,  and  this  is  far  less 
noticeable  under  Duplicate  conditions. 

Duplicate  may  be  roughly  described  as  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  factor  of  luck  in  competitive 
Bridge  by  arranging  that  teams  of  four  or 
pairs  should  play  identical  cards  with  those 
of  their  opponents.  This  is  achieved  by  a 
system  of  boards,  numbered  and  marked 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  pockets  into  which  the  respective 
hands  dealt  are  inserted.  This  necessitates 
the  cards  to  each  trick  being  played  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  player,  instead  of 
being  played  into  the  centre  of  the  table, 
and  each  card  is  turned  and  stacked  lati- 
tudinally  or  longitudinally  according  to 
whether  the  trick  be  lost  or  won. 

In  the  ordinary  32-board  match  between 
teams  of  four,  team  A  would  sit  North-South 
in  Room  I  and  East- West  in  Room  II. 
Hands  1  to  8  would  be  dealt  normally 
in  Room  I,  played  and  returned  to  their 
respective  boards,  whilst  hands  9  to  16  are 
being  played  in  Room  II.  The  boards  are 
then  exchanged,  the  hands  being  drawn, 
instead  of  dealt.  Who  is  dealer  and  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  vulnerability  are  stated  on  each 
board  as,  except  in  Rubber  Duplicate,  a 
series  of  independent  hands  are  played, 
300  being  scored  for  each  game  non-vulner- 


able  and  500  for  each  vulnerable,  with 
corresponding  penalties  and  bonuses. 

The  technical  requirements  are  16  packs 
of  specially  designed  and  brailled  De  La  Rue 
cards,  supplied  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  a  set  of  16  of  Waddington’s 
Standard  Duplicate  Boards.  The  boards 
can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Institute 
at  about  13s.  a  set.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  this  combination  allows  for  the  extra 
thickness,  etc.,  involved  in  the  Braille 
cards.  Often  the  boards  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  local  Club  or  friends. 

Captain  Deane  and  Captain  Lowry,  both 
blinded  in  the  War,  are  well-known  figures 
in  the  world  of  Duplicate  Bridge,  and  a  more 
delightful  form  of  increasing  social  contacts 
and  relaxation  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
notion  that  the  mental  exertion  is  tiring 
rather  than  stimulating  is  wholly  erroneous. 
What  rests  the  normal  mind  is  change  and 
distraction,  not  mere  inertia,  and  the  blind 
here  have  a  marked  advantage  in  that  they 
are  less  distracted  by  their  surroundings 
and  need  consequently  less  effort  to  achieve 
complete  concentration. 

I  would  warmly  recommend  to  all  seeking 
new  avenues  of  enjoyment  that  they  take  up 
this  delightful  pastime. 

P.S. — Since  penning  the  above,  I  hear  that 
Captain  Deane,  of  Colchester,  would  willingly 
join  a  Bridge  Team  to  engage  St.  Dunstan’s, 
where  a  live  revival  of  Bridge  is  in  progress. 
Would  any  civilian  players  with  some 
experience  of  Duplicate  please  send  their 
names  to  the  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i,  with  a 
view  to  a  match  being  arranged  ?  I  have 
also  attended  the  Harrogate  Bridge  Con¬ 
gress  and  am  even  more  confident  of  all  I 
have  said  above.  Finally,  the  National 
Institute  has  now  published  a  Braille  edition 
of  Culbertson’s  Self-Teacher,  in  three  volumes, 
a  complete  guide  to  the  game,  both  bidding 
and  play,  set  out  in  most  attractive  form 
with  a  wealth  of  explanation,  illustration  and 
self-examination  in  the  best  educative  style. 
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TRAVELLING  BLIND 

2— THE  CAPTAIN  AND  THE  CREW 

By  CAPTAIN  H.  R.  ROBINSON 

We  were  no  unit  of  a  line 
With  passengers  and  mails, 

But  from  Newcastle-on-the-Tyne — 

A  cut-the-coal-and-rations  line 
With  all  that  that  entails — 

A  dear  old  lady  on  the  char 
From  Bathurst  down  to  Calabar. 


IN  my  previous  article  I  described  the 
four  months’  voyage  of  “  The  Old 
Lady  ”  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
and  back  to  the  Continent  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  I  was  able  to  sign 
on  as  a  supernumerary.  It  is  my  object  in 
the  present  article  to  deal  at  greater  length 
with  the  officers  and  men  who  made  up  the 
ship’s  company.  When  we  left  Antwerp 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1936,  we  mustered  35 
hands,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  conceived  a  more  variegated  collection 
of  nationalities.  We  had  with  us  one  or  more 
representatives  of  the  following :  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Belgian,  American,  Dutch, 
Norwegian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian,  Maltese, 
Mauritian,  and  West  African.  The  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  was  made  up  as  follows  :  The  Captain, 
three  Mates,  four  Engineers,  Steward,  Wireless 
Operator,  Cabin  Boy,  Mess  Boy,  Cook, 
Galley  Boy,  Bos’n,  Carpenter,  Donkey-man, 
eight  Seamen,  nine  Firemen,  and  the  Super¬ 
numerary,  usually  referred  to  by  the  other 
members  of  the  crew  as  “  the  passenger.” 

The  Captain  and  his  deck-officers  messed 
in  the  Saloon  or  Cabin  with  Sparks  and 
myself,  and  we  were  attended  by  the  Cabin 
Boy.  The  latter  was  an  exuberant  young 
man  of  26  who  was,  when  ashore,  a  cinema¬ 
tograph  operator.  Brought  up  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Road,  he  had  a  care-free  and  opti¬ 
mistic  outlook  on  life.  His  boon  companion 
and  verbal  sparring  partner  was  the  Galley 
Boy,  a  16  year-old  diminutive  Cockney  lad 
from  Cable  Street.  From  my  cabin  I  could 
sometimes  overhear  the  verbal  exchanges 
between  these  two  and  it  seldom  failed  to 
afford  me  some  quiet  amusement. 

Galley  Boy  :  Got  a  long  dish  for  them 
spuds  ? 


Cabin  Boy  :  Spuds,  Galley,  spuds  ?  they’re 
croquettes.  But,  of  course,  you’ve  never 
heard  of  croquettes  in  Cable  street. 

Galley  Boy  :  Well,  you  never  heard  of  them 
afore  you  came  aboard  this  ship. 

Cabin  Boy  :  Oh,  yes,  I  had  .  .  .  but  I 
thought  that  it  was  a  kind  of  game. 

The  Skipper  and  the  Chief  Mate  were 
quiet  men  of  under  forty  who  had  both,  as 
lads,  been  just  old  enough  to  have  served  in 
torpedoed  ships  during  the  war.  The  Mate 
was  a  disappointed  man  who,  but  for  an  un¬ 
lucky  accident  when  in  charge  of  a  vessel 
in  the  Tyne,  should  have  had  his  own  com¬ 
mand.  The  Second  and  Third  Mates  were 
in  their  early  twenties,  full  of  experiences 
and  inseparable  “  buddies.”  I  admired  that 
Third  Mate.  He  had  the  sea  in  his  blood 
and  his  irrepressible  good-humour  lightened 
many  an  hour  when  otherwise  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  the  Cabin  would  have  got  even  me 
down.  Sparks,  a  man  about  my  own  age, 
had  been  in  a  shore  job  for  some  years,  but  he, 
too,  had  felt  the  sea  calling  him  again.  A 
bit  of  a  gourmand  by  nature,  the  ship’s  food 
revolted  him,  and  from  signing-on  to  paying- 
off  this  was  the  subject  of  his  daily  com¬ 
plaint. 

The  man  with  whom  I  came  a  great  deal 
in  contact  was  Bob,  the  Steward.  His 
cabin  was  next  to  mine  and  the  bulkheads 
were  so  thin  that  I  could  tell  when  he  was 
asleep  by  the  sound  of  his  breathing.  He 
held  a  key  position  in  that  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  ship’s  rations  and  it  was  well  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  him.  Although  he  had 
no  medical  qualifications,  he  carried  out  the 
duties  of  ship’s  Doctor,  and  to  be  present  at 
his  morning  surgery  hours  was  a  source  of 
sheer  delight  to  me.  His  patients  would  line 
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up  in  the  alley-way,  and  one  by  one  he  would 
attend  to  their  ailments.  With  a  lighted 
cigarette  between  his  lips  (to  avoid  infection, 
as  he  told  me)  he  would  perform  his  minor 
operations  and  administer  his  drugs.  The 
Kroo  boys  were  usually  satisfied  with  a  dose 
of  salts  for  which  they  had  a  great  passion 
and  in  which  they  placed  implicit  faith. 
Chips,  the  old  Norwegian  Carpenter,  who 
suffered  from  asthma,  progressed,  slowly  but 
surely  under  a  course  of  brandy  flips,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  Steward  made  it  quite 
plain  that  no  further  medicine  was  forth¬ 
coming  that  he  reluctantly  returned  to 
work.  When  I  discovered  a  swelling  on  my 
leg  which  had  been  caused  by  the  bite  of 
some  insect  at  Calabar,  I  ventured  to  suggest 
a  course  of  brandy  flips,  but  I  did  not  get 
away  with  it. 

The  Dutch  Cook  was  one  of  the  Steward’s 
most  regular  patients.  He  suffered  badly 
from  prickly  heat,  contracted  a  poisoned 
hand  and  toe,  later,  like  Job,  was  afflicted 
with  boils.  He  must  have  been  an  un¬ 
wholesome  sight,  his  body  smeared  with 
sulphur  ointment,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  Sparks  occasionally  went  off  his  food. 

The  Engineers  had  their  own  mess,  where 
they  were  attended  by  the  Mess  Boy,  and  did 
not  mix  much  with  the  Cabin  except  when 
in  search  of  beer.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Second,  they  were  a  very  thirsty  lot. 
The  old  Chief  and  I  got  on  together  remark¬ 
ably  well.  From  my  first  meeting  with  him 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  when  he  came  to  my 
cabin  with  a  bottle  of  Nelson’s  Blood  (rum), 
we  found  that  we  had  many  things  in  com¬ 
mon.  We  both  knew  and  liked  places  like 
Calcutta  and  Rangoon  and  we  touched  a 
common  chord  in  the  poems  of  Kipling  and 
Omar  Khayyam.  He  could  stand  a  lot  of 
liquor  and  I  have  never  seen  him  the  worse 
for  it.  But,  as  certain  as  the  sun  rises  in 
the  east,  a  point  in  his  drinking  would  come 
when  he  would  insist  on  me  reciting  “  The 
Road  to  Mandalay,”  followed  by  a  poem  of 
my  own  composition,  “  Mandalay  Me¬ 
mories,”  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  The 
subsequent  clamour  by  all  for  the  Chief  to 
“  Give  us  ‘  The  Ladies  ’  ”  was  almost  auto¬ 
matic.  And,  again,  as  sure  as  the  sun  sets 
in  the  west,  the  old  Chief  would  come  to  my 
cabin  the  next  morning,  hoping  that  he  had 
said  nothing  the  night  before  to  which  any¬ 
one  could  have  taken  exception.  Dear  old 
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Chief  !  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
sea  and  dreadfully  afraid  of  his  wife,  and 
even  if  his  confidences  at  such  times  were  a 
little  embarrassing,  we  all  liked  him  too  well 
ever  to  let  him  know. 

The  firemen  were  all  West  Africans  and 
were  in  charge  of  the  Donkey-man,  a  Liver¬ 
pool  Irishman  with  an  engineer’s  thirst  and 
a  great  skill  with  the  accordion.  The  sea¬ 
men  were  of  various  nationalities,  and  the 
only  one  with  whom  I  came  much  in  con¬ 
tact  was  an  American.  He  had  been  a 
gangster  in  his  time  and  engaged  in  the 
smuggling  of  drugs  into  the  States.  I  re¬ 
member,  one  night,  sitting  on  the  steam 
casing,  just  aft  of  the  superstructure,  and 
listening  to  the  account  of  this  man’s  past. 
It  was  all  very  enthralling,  and  I  was  only 
brought  back  to  earth  by  his  producing  some 
cutting  from  a  provincial  newspaper  to 
prove  his  statement.  Alas  !  I  knew  that 
paper  and  I  knew,  from  personal  experience, 
its  ability  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a 
mole-hill. 

The  Kroo  boys,  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  were  a  complementary  crew  of  West 
African  negroes  engaged  at  Freetown  for 
the  round  trip  down  to  Calabar  and  back. 
They  numbered  fifty  or  sixty  and  were 
accommodated  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship, 
sleeping  either  on  deck  or  in  the  holds.  All 
had,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  taken  unto 
themselves  English  names.  For  instance, 
the  Headman  was  Tom  Punch  and  the 
Assistant  Cabin  Boy  was  Paul  Gad.  But 
it  is  of  Tommy  Handley  that  I  would  make 
particular  mention.  I  engaged  him,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Steward,  as  my 
personal  servant  for  the  coastal  trip  and  right 
well  did  he  acquit  himself. 

Tommy  was  in  his  early  twenties,  short 
in  stature,  and  had  a  skin  which  Sparks  de¬ 
scribed  “  as  dark  as  the  inside  of  a  cow.” 
His  knowledge  of  English  was  very  limited. 

I  did  make  an  effort,  at  the  outset,  to  talk 
to  him  in  pidgin  English,  but  the  result  was 
a  failure.  Having  learned  that  the  word 
“  dash  ”  means,  on  the  Coast,  “  to  give  as  a 
reward,”  I  decided  to  question  Tommy  as 
to  his  religion.  “  What  road  you  take, 
Tommy,  God  dash  you  palm  and  harp  ?  ” 
but  Tommy  either  did  not  follow  my 
meaning  or  considered  the  subject  too 
sacred  for  such  levity.  After  that  I  always 
spoke  to  Tommy  in  plain  English,  and  he 
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would  grasp  at  any  familiar  words  and  make 
a  hectic  guess  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 

He  was  a  very  clean  and  a  very  silent  boy. 
Clad  only  in  a  singlet  and  shorts  he  would 
move  about  my  cabin  like  a  ghost,  so  that 
only  the  slight  disturbance  of  the  air  would 
betray  his  presence  there.  He  kept  my 
cabin  scrupulously  clean,  and  woe  betide  the 
mosquito  or  mango-fly  which  dared  to  enter. 
Tommy  was  a  devil  with  a  flit-gun. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  procuring  of 
supplies  of  fresh  limes  and  “  tombo  ”  that 
Tommy  proved  himself  indispensable.  I 
seized  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  fresh 
limes  after  having,  one  day,  overheard  the 
Steward  telling  the  Cook  that  the  ship’s 
limejuice  was  rotting  the  enamel  off  the 
bucket  from  which  it  was  served.  Tombo 
was  a  variety  of  palm  toddy  with  a  flavour 
rather  similar  to  that  of  cider.  It  was 
Tommy’s  delight  to  be  sent  ashore  for 
tombo.  He  would,  apparently,  wander  from 
stall  to  stall  having  “  tasters,”  and  by  the 
time  he  had  found  a  sample  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  me,  his  speech  would  have 
become  more  incomprehensible  than  usual. 
Back  in  my  cabin,  he  would  hold  that  jar 
to  my  ear  and,  reversing  the  usual  order  of 


7  things,  would  proceed  to  praise  it  with  faint 
damns.  “  Listen,  master,”  he  would  say, 
“  Tombo,  he  talk  too  damn  much,”  and 
up  to  my  ear  would  rise  the  pleasant  gurgling 
sound  of  the  fermenting  liquor. 

When  I  finally  parted  from  Tommy  at 
Freetown  I  called  him  to  my  cabin  to 
“  dash  ”  him  a  tweed  shooting  hat.  As  I 
placed  it  on  his  head  I  was  surprised  to  find 
it  already  occupied  by  a  Trilby.  Further 
inquiry  elicited  the  information  that  he  was 
clothed  in  a  yellow  shirt,  flannel  trousers, 
and  brown  shoes.  Sparks  had  dashed  him 
the  trousers  a  week  or  so  earlier  and  had 
spent  the  ensuing  period  in  scheming  to  get 
them  back  again  without  suffering  any  loss  of 
dignity.  I  was  very  surprised  at  this  meta¬ 
morphosis  until  I  realised  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Handley  was  going  ashore  and  dressed  to 
kill.  As  the  old  Chief  said  to  me  later  that 
evening,  “  the  smartest  boy  to  leave  the 
ship.”  But  I  like  to  think  of  Tommy 
working  on  his  little  farm,  and  in  the  years 
to  come  telling  his  little  piccaninnies  that  the 
trousers  once  belonged  to  “  Mr.  Marconi  ” 
and  that  the  hat  was  presented  to  him  by  a 
blind  gentleman  whose  capacity  for  tombo 
was  truly  remarkable. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Blind  Man’s  Play  Produced. — A  blind  man’s 
play,  “  The  Yellow  Gloves,”  originally  written 
in  Braille  and  transcribed  for  production  by  the 
dramatic  section  of  the  Green  Lane  branch  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Union,  was  presented  at 
Coventry  on  March  18th. 

The  author  is  Mr.  T.  A.  Body  cot  and  the  play 
has  as  its  central  figure  a  tyrant  ruler  whose  lust 
for  power  overshadows  his  humanitarian  in¬ 
stincts. 

Sheffield  Players’  Success. — Behind  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  play  by  blind  actors  and  actresses 
at  Sharrow  Grange  Hall,  Sheffield,  last  month, 
lies  a  story  of  splendid  triumph  over  handicap. 
Few  people  noticed  that  at  the  front  of  the  stage 
there  was  a  strip  of  matting.  It  was  there  for  a 
purpose — to  warn  the  players  when  they  reached 
the  front  and  to  prevent  them  from  touching  the 
footlights.  Its  purpose,  however,  was  not  only 
for  safety,  but  to  enable  them  to  know  when 
the  light  fell  properly  on  their  faces.  In  the 


middle  of  the  stage  was  a  thin  cord  under  the 
matting  which  they  could  feel  with  their  feet 
and  so  knew  when  they  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage. 

Players  learned  their  parts  and  the  exact 
positions  of  the  furniture  with  amazing  speed. 
All  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves,  taking  their 
parts  with  perfect  confidence. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Bridge  Team  at  Newcastle. — 

St.  Dunstan’s  Bridge  Team  played  their  first 
duplicate  match  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on 
March  22nd,  and  lost  it  by  the  negligible  margin 
of  820  points.  The  representatives  were  :  Mr. 
E.  Toft,  Mr.  H.  Gover,  Mr.  P.  R.  Coles  and  Mr. 
R.  Graves. 

They  arrived  in  Newcastle  and  took  part  in  a 
bridge  broadcast  at  4  p.m.  Playing  before  the 
microphone  for  the  first  time,  these  blind  war 
veterans  were  completely  at  their  ease,  and  gave 
an  exceedingly  good  exhibition.  Subsequently 
they  started  with  confidence  on  their  first  bridge 
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match,  and  might  easily  have  won  it.  In  point 
of  fact,  they  led  at  the  half-way  stage,  but 
experience  then  told  its  tale,  and  the  Newcastle 
tournament  players  struggled  home. 

Blind  Horseman  and  Agriculturist. — Lance 
Barker,  jun.,  son  of  . Mr.  L.  Barker,  the  Redcar 
breeder  and  trainer,  lost  his  sight  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  in  a  riding  accident.  He  had 
previously  been  an  expert  rider,  and  had  revelled 
in  point  to  point  races  and  rode  as  an  amateur 
jockey  at  steeplechase  meetings  under  National 
Hunt  rules.  On  losing  his  sight,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  circum¬ 
stances. 

He  now  assists  his  father  and  brother  in  the 
management  of  the  training  stables  and  farm. 
Not  only  does  he  ride  horses  in  their  gallops  on 
the  sands  but,  guided  by  his  brother,  he  has 
ridden  with  the  Cleveland  Hunt  on  many 
occasions  since  he  became  blind. 

He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  affairs.  Last 
year  he  was  a  candidate  in  the  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  at  Redcar.  For  some  years  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Stokesley  Club.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Agricultural  Show 
Council,  and  for  a  long  time  has  been  organiser 
in  chief  of  the  Agricultural  Society’s  annual 
dances. 

Blind  Pianist’s  Recital. — Mary  Munn,  the  blind 
Canadian  pianist,  confirmed  previous  good 
opinions  by  the  thoughtful  way  in  which  the 
essentials  of  a  programme  of  familiar  music  were 
conveyed  at  her  recital  at  HEolian  Hall  on 
March  31st.  Her  treatment  of  Bach,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  showed  how  faithfully  she  had  faced  the 
technical  and  interpretative  problems  involved. 

That  impression  was  largely  due  to  a  keen 
sense  of  tone-values  and  to  a  feeling  for  rhythm. 
Both  qualities  contributed  to  the  effect  of  a  fresh 
and  purposeful  reading  of  the  Chromatic 
Fantasia  and  Fugue.  To  Schumann’s  sonata 
in  G  minor  Miss  Munn  brought  an  equally  per¬ 
ceptive  appreciation  of  the  colour  and  contrast 
due  to  music  of  a  romantic  cast  of  thought, 
though  she  was  inclined  to  linger  over  the 
beauties  of  the  slow  movement. 

Blind  A.R.P.  Volunteer. — Among  the  volun¬ 
teers  who  have  enrolled  under  the  Benfleet 
(Essex)  Council  A.R.P.  scheme  is  a  blind  man. 
He  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Hellyar,  of  Bradley  Avenue, 
Thundersley,  whose  services  have  been  accepted 
for  rescue  party  duties. 

Blind  Broadcasters  and  Pianofortelepathy.— 
Ronald  Gourley  and  David  Buchan,  two  well- 
known  broadcasters  who  are  both  blind,  were 
recently  responsible  for  a  programme  of  “  Piano¬ 
fortelepathy  ”  consisting  of  simultaneous  im¬ 
provisation  around  certain  given  tunes. 

Neither  Gourley  nor  Buchan  can  explain  how 
this  feat  is  performed,  since  there  can  be  no 


rehearsal.  The  only  solution  seems  to  be  that, 
musically,  their  minds  move  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Two  pianos  are  used,  and  the  players  are 
given  the  tunes  they  are  to  play  and  the  musical 
form  in  which  they  are  to  be  treated. 

West  of  England  School  for  the  Blind 
Successes. — The  following  successes  in  Devon 
Music  Competitions,  1939,  of  pupils  of  this 
School  have  been  announced  : — 

Choir  Sections. 

Class  24.  (Girl  Guides  and  Rangers.)  87%  ist  Class. 

Winners  of  “  Seymour  ”  Trophy. 

Class  4.  (Mixed  School  Choirs.)  86%  and  87% 
ist.  Class. 

Winners  of  “  Courtenay  ”  Trophy. 

Ear  and  Memory  Test.  24  marks  (out  of  25). 
ist  Class. 

Winners  of  “  Chester  ”  Trophy. 

Elocution  Sections. 

Class  8.  ( Age  12  and  over.)  Highest  marks 

awarded — 91  % 

is;  Class.  Betty  White,  91%,  ist  Place  (Dorset). 

Maurice  Tucker,  Sg%,  3rd  Place 
(Cornwall). 

Ruth  James,  85%  (Penzance). 

William  Penn,  85%  (Devon). 

2nd  Class.  Audrey  Hambly,  83%  (Cornwall). 

Leonard  Reseigh,  83%  (Cornwall). 

Peter  Nason,  80%  (Cornwall). 

William  Sleeman,  76%  (Devon). 

Colin  Harris,  75%  (Devon). 

William  Oates,  73%  (Cornwall). 

Kenneth  Gale,  73%  (Exeter). 

Stella  Thorpe,  72%  (Plymouth). 

Class  9.  (Age  10  to  12.)  Highest  marks 
awarded — 90%. 

is;  Class.  Godfrey  Towell,  87%  (Devon). 

Desmond  Kettle,  86%  (Dorset), 

Phyllis  Day,  85%  (Dorset). 

Patricia  Jarvis,  85%  (Plymouth). 

2nd  Class.  Ada  Eddy,  79%  (Penzance). 

Iris  Gough,  79%  (Devon). 

Roy  Rowe,  75%  (Devon). 

Kathleen  Baglow,  74%  (Devon). 

Class  10.  (  Age  9  to  10.)  Highest  marks 

awarded — -88%. 

2nd  Class.  Jean  Hillman,  84%  (Somerset). 

Elizabeth  Thomas,  76%  (Dorset). 

Joyce  Hodge,  74%  (Plymouth). 

Pamela  Stephens,  73%  (Plymouth). 
Dorothy  Henson,  71%  (Poole). 

Class  11.  ( Age  under  9.)  Highest  marks 

awarded — 89%. 

is;  Class.  Colin  Warr,  88%,  2nd  Place  (Dorset). 

Violet  Daniel,  87%  (Devon). 

Class  14.  (Girls'  and  Women’s  Open  Class.) 

2nd  Class.  Joan  Bispham,  77%  (Plymouth). 

Faith  Justified  by  Work. — Mr.  Stanley 
Worthington,  of  Pendleton,  Manchester,  has 
just  retired  from  business,  in  his  42nd  year  of 
service  with  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
Company. 

In  1910  Mr.  Worthington  had  an  operation 
on  the  left  eye,  for  cataract,  which  was 
unsuccessful,  and  in  1916,  following  upon  a  most 
successful  operation  on  his  right  eye,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  totally  blinded  for  a 
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considerable  period,  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
mishap  during  eye  dressing. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  began  the 
study  of  Braille  and  after  getting  through  his 
first  book,  David  Copperfield,  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  a  study  of  Braille  shorthand 
might  possibly  be  the  means  of  getting  him 
back  to  work  in  his  own  company.  He  there¬ 
upon  assiduously  applied  himself  to  this  new 
task,  and,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  made  an 
almost  complete  revision  of  the  existing  system 
of  Braille  shorthand.  Having  completed  this 
work,  he  was  presented  with  a  Braille  shorthand 
machine  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
through  the  instrumentality  and  kindness  of 
its  then  President,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
with  whom  he  was  successful  in  establishing 
contact  and  shortly  afterwards  his  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  his  once  more  being  fully  established 
amongst  his  old  colleagues  at  the  Dock  Office, 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Worthington  has  successfully  conducted 
the  correspondence  in  his  own  section  at  the 
Ship  Canal  Company  for  the  past  21  years,  and 
he  takes  with  him  all  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Officers  and  Staff  of  the  Company,  by  whom  he 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

He  hopes  that  his  own  experience  will  re-kindle 
the  fires  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
possibly  may  have  had  to  pass  through  a 
somewhat  similar  experience. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Lord  Sanderson,  for  many  years  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford. 

The  career  of  Henry  Sanderson  Furniss 
(he  was  created  Lord  Sanderson  in  1930)  was 
an  example  of  how  the  handicap  of  a  great 
affliction  may  be  overcome,  for  he  was  blind 
from  birth. 

He  was  educated  at  first  privately  and 
then  at  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  where  in 
1893  he  took  second-class  honours  in  modern 
history.  In  1902  he  married  a  daughter  of 
H.  F.  Nicholl,  of  Twyford,  and  with  her 
devoted  assistance  in  reading  to  him  was 
able  to  continue  his  studies  with  such  success 
that  four  years  later  he  took  the  Oxford 
diploma  in  economics  with  distinction.  In 
1907  he  became  a  lecturer  and  tutor  in 
economics  at  Ruskin  College,  and  in  1916 
was  appointed  Principal,  a  post  he  held  until 
1925. 
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Among  the  public  appointments  he  held 
was  membership  of  the  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses  on  the  London  Passenger  Trans¬ 
port  Bill,  and  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
Placement  and  Research  Committee  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Workers’  Educational 
Association.  At  the  general  election  of  1918 
he  stood  as  Labour  candidate  for  Oxford 
University,  but  was  defeated.  In  May, 
1936,  he  announced  his  resignation  from  the 
executive  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
(on  which  he  represented  the  Labour  peers) 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  Party’s 
foreign  policy. 

Mrs.  George  Boyle,  widow  of  the  late 
G.  R.  Boyle,  for  many  years  the  colleague  of 
Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  in  his  work  for  the  blind. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Boyle  con¬ 
tinued  his  work  by  undertaking  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  class  for  the  blind  organised  by 
the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  at  John 
Street,  Clerkenwell.  Every  year  she  had  a 
tea  and  entertainment  for  her  blind  friends, 
and  every  summer  arranged  a  garden  party 
for  them  at  her  daughter’s  home  in  Sheen. 
Only  a  year  ago,  when  well  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  she  took  part  in  a  play  given  to  the 
blind,  and  for  many  years  she  read  aloud  to 
the  blind  members  of  the  weekly  Tuesday 
class.  She  retained  her  clear  voice  even  in 
old  age.  In  her  memory,  her  family  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  teas  and  summer  entertainment  for 
the  blind. 

George  Groves,  a  blind  basket  maker  of 
well-earned  repute  as  a  skilled  craftsman, 
and  a  personality  held  in  high  regard  by  the 
people  of  Whitby.  He  was  trained  at  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  York,  and 
his  conscientious  work,  and  the  quality  of  the 
goods  he  turned  out,  won  for  him  wide 
patronage.  Perhaps  the  chief  pleasure  in 
his  life  was  music,  and  he  had  a  fine  baritone 
voice ;  he  found  great  pleasure  in  his  member¬ 
ship  of  the  choir  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
which  he  joined  in  his  early  thirties.  He 
was  accustomed  at  one  time  to  undertake 
solo  work,  and  was  for  some  years  a  member 
of  the  old  Whitby  Choral  Society. 

Frederick  Henry  Moll,  aged  73,  of 
Bilsington,  Kent.  A  native  of  London,  he 
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was  educated  at  the  Worcester  School  for 
the  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen,  now 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  and  in 
1889  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  law  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford.  He  studied  to 
enter  the  Church,  but  took  up  private 
tutoring.  Thirty  years  ago  he  became  a 
copyist  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
a  position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

David  Alexander  Small,  who  died  on 
March'  20th.  One  of  Edinburgh’s  most 
prominent  business  men,  Mr.  Small’s  interest 
outside  his  business  was  largely  occupied  with 
the  welfare  and  support  and  development  of 
the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School  and  the 
Newington  Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  the  Thomas  Burns  Home 
for  Blind  Women. 

Miss  Louise  Francois  de  Chaumont,  of 

Crowthorne.  Miss  de  Chaumont  w'as  a 
State-registered  nurse  and  throughout  the 
War  was  matron  of  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital 
at  Weymouth.  A  resident  of  Crowthorne 
since  1923,  she  was  honorary  visitor  for  the 
local  blind  society. 

Hamilton  Donisthorpe,  of  Leicester,  who 
has  died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  an  active 
worker  for  the  blind  of  the  city  and  county 
for  forty  years,  and  a  vice-president  of 
Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

PERSONALIA 

Miss  E.  M.  Wright,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  matron  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  trained  at 
University  College  Hospital,  London,  and 
has  previously  been  ward  sister  at  Manchester 
Royal  Eye  Infirmary  and  matron  at  East 
Anglian  Children’s  Sanatorium,  Nayland. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  James  L.  Cumming,  for  13  years 
manager  of  Dundee  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  is  to  retire  at  the  end  of  June. 
Since  he  was  appointed  in  1926  he  has  seen 
many  changes  in  the  work  of  the  Institution. 
Several  new  departments  have  been  opened, 
and  the  recreational  and  social  side  of  the 
Institution  much  extended. 
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Manchester  and  District  Social  Club  for  the 

Blind,  1938. 

The  Report  has  no  new  features  to 
describe,  but  is  able  to  show  that  good  work 
has  been  done  on  lines  made  familiar  in  other 
years.  Card  games,  whist  drives,  table 
skittles,  dominoes  and  ski-ball  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  winter  months,  and  there  have 
been  many  open  air  activities  in  Heaton 
Park  during  the  summer.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  Club  gave  two  parties  for  the 
deaf-blind  during  the  year.  The  fact  that 
membership  of  the  Club  continues  to  increase 
is  evidence  that  it  fulfils  a  real  need. 

National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League,  1937-8. 

These  days,  no  one  should  be  unaware  of 
the  very  large  body  of  blind  people  who 
suffer  from  deafness  also,  and  live  an  in¬ 
credibly  lonely  existence,  often  without  even 
the  friendly  touch  of  Braille  or  Moon  charac¬ 
ters  to  bridge  the  gap  between  themselves 
and  the  world  around.  The  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  League  describes  some  of  the 
excellent  work  that  is  being  done  to  brighten 
the  lives  of  its  650  deaf-blind  members  by 
correspondence,  circulation  of  embossed 
periodicals,  parties  and  outings,  emergency 
grants,  “boblets”  (pocket  money),  half-price 
watches,  Christmas  gifts,  “  whispering  tubes” 
and  holidays.  “  I  think  I  am  the  luckiest 
person  in  the  world  to  have  this  lovely 
holiday,”  wrote  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
League’s  holiday  home,  “  and  I  wish  I  could 
get  lost  to  avoid  coming  home — and  then, 
perhaps,  they  would  keep  me  !  ” 

The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  1937-38. 

The  103rd  Annual  Report  tells  very  simply 
of  the  Society’s  work.  This  includes  the 
visiting  of  blind  people  in  their  own  homes 
by  the  Society’s  blind  staff,  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction  of  blind  people  at  the 
Society’s  classes,  monetary  relief  in  special 
cases,  and  the  provision  of  homes  for  the 
blind.  Success  has  recently  been  achieved  in 
obtaining  friendly  guides  to  enable  blind 
people  to  go  out,  and  the  Society  now  owns 
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a  large  house  in  Hackney,  which  has  been 
converted  into  tenements  and  is  let  to  blind 
people  and  their  families. 

London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training 
the  Blind,  1937-38. 

Within  one  hundred  years  the  tiny  day  school 
in  Hart  Street  became  a  large  and  important 
organisation  with  premises  at  ten  different 
addresses.  The  100th  Annual  Report  gives 
details  of  the  Society’s  plans  to  concentrate 
the  work  instead  in  two  large  buildings.  One 
is  the  new  factory  at  Salusbury  Road, 
Brondesbury,  which  is  the  largest  workshop 
of  its  kind  in  England.  The  other  will  be  the 
new  school  at  a  site  not  yet  chosen,  but 
probably  within  easy  reach  of  London  and 
the  workshops.  Again  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  the  finest  possible  example  of  its  kind.  It 
is  planned,  too,  that  there  shall  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  widening  of  the  school  syllabus. 

Sheffield :  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department, 
1937-38. 

Social  amenities  receive  special  care  in  this 
area,  so  that  the  mental  well-being  of  the 
unemployable  blind  receives  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  their  financial  condition.  A  weekly 
class  is  held  for  the  deaf-blind,  provision 
being  made  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  for  their  transport  to  and  from  the 
class.  The  blind  attend  woodwork  and 
needlework  classes  arranged  by  the  local 
authority  in  addition  to  the  classes  organised 
by  the  home  teachers,  and  there  is  a  flourish¬ 
ing  dramatic  society,  a  choral  society,  a  brass 
band  and  a  dance  club — surely  a  record. 

Royal  Leicester,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
(Inc.)  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

“  Here  is  the  joy  of  being  needed,”  writes 
the  77th  Annual  Report  of  one  of  the  blind 
women  within  the  area  covered  by  the 
Institution.  “  An  old  Uncle  and  his  daughter, 
who  goes  out  to  work,  are  dependent  on  her 
for  their  home  comforts.  She  keeps  the 
house  clean,  cooks,  makes  jam,  lemon  curd 
and  mincemeat,  and  Christmas  puddings — 
all  unaided  ;  and  a  matter  of  great  pride, 
this  year — no  help  being  available — she 
boiled  the  puddings  herself  ”...  This  re¬ 
port  shows  by  its  photographs  and  pleasantly 
written  little  accounts  of  lives  which  are 
made  bright  and  useful  through  the  Insti¬ 
tution’s  work,  that  the  £20,907  expended  on 
allowances  to  blind  persons  and  services 


directly  for  their  benefit  is  used  in  a  way 
which  caters  for  the  lasting  happiness  as  well 
as  the  immediate  needs  of  the  blind. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

The  81st  Annual  Report  shows  that  this 
has  been  an  anxious  and  critical  year  for  the 
Association,  for  it  has  been  faced  with  the 
task  of  finding  a  total  of  over  £28,000  in 
order  to  rebuild  the  Peckham  workshop, 
which  was  before  not  only  inadequate  for  its 
purposes,  but  also  dangerous.  At  the  time 
the  report  was  published,  a  balance  of 
£18,157  was  still  left  to  be  raised  somehow  or 
other.  Meanwhile  the  Basket  departments 
have  been  moved  to  temporary  premises  in 
Southwark,  and  rebuilding  goes  on  apace. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  new  buildings  will  be 
complete  early  in  1939. 

Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  of  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland,  1937-38. 

There  are  now  3,864  blind  persons  cared 
for  by  the  Mission.  Of  these  less  than  10  per 
cent,  are  under  40  years  of  age,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  the  work  of  the  Regional  Clinics 
and  other  centres  for  prevention  of  blindness 
is  bearing  fruit.  That  there  is  also  a  definite 
decrease  in  the  incidence  of  blindness  among 
young  people  is  also  a  fact  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future. 

In  the  note  given  on  the  work  of  the 
Mission’s  Social  Clubs,  there  is  mention  of 
one  interesting  innovation  which  might  well 
be  imitated.  A  running  commentary  by  an 
expert  is  given  at  football  matches 
attended  by  blind  lovers  of  the  game, 
and  has  proved  extremely  popular.  It  is 
good  to  learn  that  the  Braille  edition  of 
the  King-Hall  News-letter  is  proving  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  those  anxious  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times. 

Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  1937-38. 

The  21st  Annual  Report  contains  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  all  affiliated 
organisations  should  hold  examinations 
through  which  registered  blind  persons  could 
obtain  certificates  of  proficiency  of  varied 
grades  in  Braille.  It  might  be  possible,  too, 
to  hold  an  annual  competition,  on  an 
occasion  such  as  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Federation,  which  holders  of  these  cer¬ 
tificates  would  be  invited  to  enter.  If  this 
suggestion  is  taken  up,  it  should  prove  a 
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valuable  stimulus  to  Braille  reading  in 
Scotland. 

Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  1937-8. 

An  interesting  point  noted  in  this  Report 
is  that  all  workers  live  at  home  or  in  approved 
lodgings  away  from  the  Asylum  buildings,  the 
idea  being  to  discourage  institutional  concen¬ 
tration  and  remove  any  potential  inferiority 
complex.  The  Board  has  become  associated 
with  Jhe  new  Joint  Advisory  Committee  of 
Scottish  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  considerable  advantages  will  be 
gained  by  this  co-operative  effort.  On  the 
social  side,  activities  arranged  for  the  blind 
people  of  Aberdeen  and  district  have  in¬ 
cluded  rambles  and  outings,  visits  exchanged 
with  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Clubs, 
dances  and  whist  drives,  a  Burns’  Supper  and 
a  Hallowe’en  Party,  and  dramatics. 

Preston  Industrial  Institute  for  the  Blind 

and  Homes  for  Blind  Children,  1937-8. 

The  70th  Annual  Report  is  very  fully 
illustrated  with  photographs  showing  many 
sides  of  the  Institute’s  work.  There  is  also  a 
useful  map  showing  the  area  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster  allotted  to  its  care.  Of  the  709 
blind  persons  resident  in  the  area,  466  are  in 
receipt  of  weekly  grants  paid  through  the 
home  teacher.  Progress  of  school  pupils  has 
been  satisfactory  ;  in  the  Associated  Board’s 
music  examination,  for  instance,  three  of  the 
girls  obtained  honours.  The  Boy  Scouts 
obtained  the  Northern  Signalling  Shield  for 
Morse  and  Semaphore  competed  for  by 
scout  troops  attached  to  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  North  of  England. 

Imperial. 

Rhodesian  Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Defective,  1937-38. 

This  Society  has  just  issued  its  Second 
Annual  Report.  Valuable  work  is  being 
done  in  relation  to  prevention  of  blindness, 
though  under  considerable  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  long  distances  that  must  be  travelled. 
At  the  time  of  writing  there  was  no  eye 
specialist  in  Bulawayo,  and  a  consequent 
leakage  of  cases.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
against  which  the  Society  has  to  contend  in 
the  case  of  blindness  among  young  natives 
is  the  prejudice  against  sending  the  children 
to  the  school  at  Chibi,  where  excellent  work 
is  being  done.  By  degrees  no  doubt  ignorance 


and  prejudice  will  be  overcome,  but  in  the 
meantime  children  are  growing  up  with  no 
education,  and  the  facilities  offered  at  Chibi 
are  being  neglected. 

C.P.  and  Berar  Blind  Relief  Association, 

Nagpur,  1937-8. 

The  Annual  Report  stresses  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Association  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  existence  but  does  not  hesitate  to 
explain  that  this  work  pales  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  all  that  there  is  yet  to 
do  in  a  province  with  47,000  blind  persons 
“  who  still  prefer  a  miserable  existence  by 
begging  to  an  honest  endeavour  to  live.” 
Its  main  activity  is  an  institute  for  blind 
boys,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  province, 
in  spite  of  a  total  of  4,500  blind  children  of 
school-going  age.  Seventy-one  boys  have 
been  on  the  rolls  of  the  school,  but  many  of 
these  have  left  as  soon  as  they  had  gained 
sufficient  knowledge  of  a  craft  to  earn  a  few 
coppers.  The  Association  is  now  also  taking 
steps  in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  by  co¬ 
operating  with  local  government  authorities 
in  arranging  for  the  medical  examination  of 
boys  in  various  municipal  schools. 

Foreign. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio,  1937-8. 

By  word  and  by  picture,  this  Annual 
Report  testifies  to  the  charm  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  Home.  It  is  situated  high  up, 
in  large  wooded  grounds,  and  it  was  the  idea 
of  the  Trustees  when  they  created  the  Home 
that  suitable  occupations  should  be  found 
for  all,  “  for  blindness  and  idleness  could 
scarcely  be  endured.”  So  the  blind  women 
living  there  are  kept  happily  busy,  weaving, 
sewing  or  knitting,  or  engaged  in  one  or 
another  of  the  processes  involved  in  Braille 
printing.  The  Home  has  become  one  of  the 
foremost  Braille  printing  houses  in  the 
country — during  the  year,  no  fewer  than 
six  million  Braille  pages  were  printed  there, 
and  the  success  of  “  Wee  Wisdom,”  a  new 
magazine  for  children,  is  demonstrated  by 
letters  of  appreciation  from  schools  as  far 
away  as  Sheffield. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  1937  and  1938. 

According  to  the  41st  Biennial  Report,  the 
blind  pupils  at  the  School  are  enthusiastic 
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broadcasters,  for  their  speech  class  and  choir 
have  been  heard  many  times  over  the  air 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  speech  class 
receives  thorough  training  in  the  School’s 
own  “  radio  workshop,”  where  the  pupils 
use  the  microphone  as  if  they  were  speaking 
at  a  regular  radio  station,  and  the  Presto 
Sound  Recorder  installed  there  is  a  great 
help  in  correcting  faults  of  pronunciation. 
Various  dramatic  programmes  and  public 
appearances  made  by  the  pupils  from  time  to 
time  must  also  do  much  to  encourage  both 
the  pupils’  confidence  in  themselves,  and  the 
public  interest  in  the  blind  in  general.  For 
the  five  graduates  from  the  School  who  are 
now  attending  the  university,  an  appropria¬ 
tion  is  being  asked  from  the  Legislature  of 
$3,000  to  pay  for  readers  during  the  next 
two  years. 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind, 
1937-8. 

Several  letters  of  appreciation  are  quoted 
in  this  little  Annual  Report,  and  are  one  of 
its  delightful  features.  “Many  of  my  sighted 
friends,”  writes  one  Braille  reader,  “  have 
been  waiting  for  weeks  to  read  ‘  Gone  With 
the  Wind,’  from  the  libraries,  and  you  can’t 
imagine  how  they  envied  me  when  I  told 
them  that  I  was  reading  it.  I  enjoyed  it 
immensely.”  “  The  most  important  event  in 
my  life,”  writes  another,  “  is  the  arrival  of 
the  postman  with  a  new  Talking  Book.” 
And  a  reader  from  China  writes  :  “I  have 
just  received  eight  parcels  of  books  from  you. 
I  shall  devour  them  all  in  good  time.” 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1937-8. 

The  Executive  Committee  report  that  the 
Bill  introduced  in  Congress  authorising  a 
$50,000  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation 
to  the  Printing  House  was  passed,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  grant  commencing  immediately. 
As  the  result,  the  Superintendent  has  met 
with  some  difficulty  during  the  year,  for  the 
production  schedule  of  the  Institution  had 
been  worked  out  on  a  basis  of  a  much  smaller 
budget,  and  there  was  therefore  insufficient 
accommodation  or  personnel  to  cope  with  the 
work.  However,  books  and  apparatus  were 
supplied  to  the  full  amount  of  approximately 
$125,000,  and  the  Printing  House  was  able 
to  carry  out  all  the  contracts  for  Braille 


books  placed  with  it  by  other  agencies.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  new  workers  had  been 
selected  and  trained  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  in  the  succeeding  year,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  had  authorised  the 
lease  of  property  at  116,  Brook  Street  for 
Braille  production,  leaving  1839,  Frankfort 
Avenue  free  for  offices,  the  talking  book 
department  and  storage  of  Braille  plates. 
It  is  hoped  to  establish  a  fund  for  an  entirely 
new  building  to  meet  the  Institution’s  grow¬ 
ing  needs. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  1938. 

The  32nd  Annual  Report  gives  glimpses 
by  photograph  and  written  word  of  a  whole 
host  of  different  activities  undertaken  to 
further  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
blind.  Confident  kiddies  from  the  nursery 
school  seen  aloft  on  a  roof-top  jungle-gym 
amongst  the  New  York  sky-scrapers,  older 
boys  and  girls  full  of  life  and  energy  in  camp, 
blind  secretaries  deftly  fingering  their  way 
through  the  Association’s  files,  amateur  actors 
and  actresses  confident  and  at  their  ease  in 
their  stage  dress,  men  busy  at  work  as  news¬ 
dealers,  housewives  learning  cookery,  elderly 
people  enjoying  fresh  air  and  happiness  while 
on  holiday — all  these  and  many  others 
testify  to  the  light  that  is  brought  to  the 
blind  of  all  ages  by  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Jerusalem. 

This  Institute  has  recently  issued  an 
attractively  illustrated  booklet,  descriptive 
of  the  work  carried  out  for  the  past  36  years, 
and  now  more  needed  than  ever  before  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  as  the  Report  simply  puts 
it,  “  Institutes  of  the  sort  are  closed  to  the 
Jewish  blind  in  several  countries  of  Europe.” 
The  Institute,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Palestine,  employs  nine  teachers  (of 
whom  seven  are  blind)  and  accepts  both 
children  and  adults.  The  children  receive 
an  ordinary  elementary  education  and  the 
adults  are  trained  in  the  usual  blind  trades, 
which  include  basket,  brush  and  broom 
making,  mat  making,  straw  furniture  making 
and  piano  tuning. 

An  important  part  of  the  Institute’s  in¬ 
come  is  derived  from  special  collections 
during  the  Feast  of  Lights,  when  those  who 
live  in  the  light  are  asked  in  thankfulness  to 
help  those  in  darkness. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  :  s.  d. 

16.353  Hunt,  J.  Eric.  Alla  Minuet  and  Alla 

Marcia  . .  . .  .  .  ..05 

Murray,  Dom  Gregory — Short  Inter¬ 
ludes  for  Liturgical  Use — 

16.354  1st  Book  . .  . .  .  .  ..10 

16.355  2nd  Book  . 10 

16,357  Vierne.  Feux  Follets,  No.  4  of  2nd 

Suite  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  ..07 

Piano  : 

16,274  Ancliffe,  Charles.  Nights  of  Gladness, 

Valse  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  ..04 

16,348  Bate,  H.  A.  A  Countryman’s  Log 

(Progressive  Characteristic  Pieces)  .  .  o  7 
Brahms— Intermezzo,  Op.  117 — 

16,279  No.  1  in  E  flat  .  .  .  .  . .  ..04 

16.282  No.  2  in  B  flat  minor  .  .  . .  ..04 

16.283  No.  3  in  C  minor  .  .  . .  ..05 

16,273  Grieg.  On  the  Carnaval  (No.  3  of 

“  Sketches  of  Norwegian  Life,” 

Op- 19).  . 05 

16,281  Mendelssohn.  Prelude  No.  3  in  D, 

Op.  104  . .  .  .  . .  ..04 

Dance  : 

16.359  Friml,  R.  and  Sothart,  H.  The  Donkey 

Serenade,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .  ..04 

16.360  Gerlach,  H.  and  Armstrong,  L.  I’ve 

Got  a  Heart  Full  of  Rhythm,  Song 
Fox-  Trot  .  .  . .  . .  ..04 

16.361  McHugh,  J.  You’re  as  Pretty  as  a 

Picture,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .  ..04 

16.285  Mills,  N.  and  Malcolm,  F.  Nice  People, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..04 

Songs  : 

16.287  Besly,  M.  Someone,  F  :  C — G1  .  .  o  4 

16.286  Leslie-Smith,  K.  San  Diego  Betty, 

D  minor  :  A± — F1  .  .  . .  ..04 

16.350  Rose,  P.  de.  I  Heard  a  Forest  Praying, 

C  :  C — E1  flat  . .  . .  ..04 

16,352  Russell,  K.  Gypsy  River,  D  flat  :  Gx 

sharp — D1  . .  . .  .  .  ..04 

16.351  Shaw,  Martin.  Over  the  Sea  with  a 

Soldier,  G  :  E — E1  . .  . .  ..04 

School  Songs  : 

16,289  Schubert.  Peace  (Pax  Vobiscum) 

(Unison)  . .  . .  .  .  ..04 

16.288  Shaw,  Geoffrey.  There  is  a  Spirit  Sing¬ 

ing  ( Massed  Voices  in  Unison)  . .  04 

Five-Part  Song  : 

r6,356  Morley,  T.  My  Bonny  Lass  She 

Smileth  (S.A.A.T.B.) .  .  ..  ..07 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

I  he  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  Standard 
English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed  and  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated, 


Per  Vol. 

Essays  :  s.  d. 

16,256  Nature  of  Gothic,  The,  by  John  Ruskin. 

F6S  .  .  . .  . .  . .  ..69 

Fiction  : 

16,183-16,187  Whiteoaks,  by  Mazo  de  la  Roche. 

5  Vols.  -F320  . .  .  .  ..66 

16,223-16,225  Just  Lil,  by  Oliver  Sandys. 

3  Vols.  F203  .  .  .  .  ..69 

16,230-16,232  Blunt  Instrument,  A,  by 

Georgette  Heyer.  3  Vols.  F 195..  6  6 

16,246-16,248  Beginning  the  Adventure,  by 

Augustus  Muir.  3  Vols.  F 169  . .  5  9 

r6, 253-16, 254  News  from  Havre,  by  Georges 
Duhamel,  translated  by  Beatrice  de 

Holthoir.  2  Vols.  F138  .  .  .  .  69 

Literary  Criticism  : 

16,300  Name  and  Nature  of  Poetry,  The,  by 

A.  E.  Housman.  Pocket  size.  D 23  2  9 

Religious  and  Devotional  : 

16,245  Gospel  Story  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  The,  compiled 
by  Fr.  Raymund  Devas.  (Published 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society).  Pocket  Size.  D 18  2  3 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

4,199-205  The  Road  to  Damascus,  by  Annie  S. 

Swan,  7  Vols.  . .  Limited  Edition. 

4,206-7  The  Romance  of  Windsor  Castle,  by 

Hector  Bolitho,  2  Vols.  Limited  Edition. 

4.259  Twelve  Hymns  on  the  Passion.  Price 

^d.  per  hymn  or  in  Paper  Cover  6d. 

4.260  Twelve  Easter  Hymns.  Price  Jd.  per 

hymn  or  in  Paper  Cover  6d. 

LETTERPRESS  BOOK. 

A  Book  of  Verse  by  a  Blind  Poet. 

“  Beating  Shoes,” 

Poems  by  W.  H.  Coates. 

Published  by  Heath  Cranton,  Ltd. 

Obtainable  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

(See  review  in  this  issue.) 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography :  Vols. 


Lord  of  Arabia  (Ibn  Saud),  by  H.  C.  Armstrong.  .  3 

Education  : 

Hughes,  A.  G.  and  E.  H.  Learning  and  Teaching  6 

History  : 

Morton,  J.  B.  The  Bastille  Falls  . .  . .  5 

Sanderson,  E.  History  of  Greece  and  Rome  . .  4 

Miscellaneous  : 

Howard  of  Penrhyn,  Lord.  Theatre  of  Life 
(Seen  from  the  Stalls)  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  9 

*  Young,  E.  J.  Looking  Behind  the  Censorship.  .  4 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Henley,  W.  E.  Poems  .  .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Oxford  Book  of  Greek  Verse  in  Translation  .  .  10 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Hill,  L.  The  Local  Government  Officer . .  . .  3 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Bicknell,  E.  J.  Thirty-nine  Articles  ..  ..  11 

Headlam,  A.  C.  Christian  Theology  .  .  . .  8 

Heim,  K.  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Problems 

of  the  Day  . .  . .  . .  , .  . .  2 
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TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  talking  books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Com¬ 
mittee,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee  : — 

Fiction  :  Records 

Dickens,  Charles.  David  Copperfreld  .  .  .  .  46 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan.  The  Adventures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  . .  . .  . .  . .  12 

Haggard,  Sir  H.  Rider.  King  Solomon’s  Mines  12 
Kennedy,  Margaret.  The  Constant  Nymph  . .  12 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  A  Damsel  in  Distress  .  .  9 

Non-Fiction  : 

Secretan,  Hubert.  Towards  New  Landfalls  . .  3 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 


for  the  Blind  : — 

Fiction  : 

Street,  Julian.  The  Need  of  Change  . .  . .  2 

Non-Fiction  : 

Curie,  Eve.  Madame  Curie  .  .  .  .  .  .  13 

Shakespeare,  W.  A  Comedy  of  Errors  .  .  3 

Shakespeare,  W.  King  Richard  II  .  .  . .  6 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 


35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Beeding,  F.  Six  Proud  Walkers  . .  . .  4 

Bentley,  John.  Fairbairn  Case  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Blaker,  Richard.  Love  Went  A-Riding  .  .  4 

Bridge,  Ann.  Enchanter’s  Nightshade .  .  ..  6 

Bromfield,  Louis.  The  Rains  Came  . .  . .  it 

Clarke,  Isabel.  Silence  is  Golden  and  Other 
Stories  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  4 

*Conrad,  J.  End  of  the  Tether  . .  .  .  . .  2 

Dark,  Eleanor.  Prelude  to  Christopher  . .  4 

De  la  Mare,  Walter.  Wind  Blows  Over  . .  4 

Dell,  Ethel  M.  Juice  of  the  Pomegranate  . .  5 

Duffield,  Anne.  Wild  Memory  .  .  .  .  . .  5 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.  Great  Argument  .  .  .  .  5 

Gissing,  George.  Thyrza .  .  .1  . .  . .  9 

Golding,  Louis.  Dance  Goes  On  .  .  .  .  5 

Goodyear,  Susan.  Such  Harmony  .  .  . .  6 

Grey,  Zane.  Desert  Gold  . .  .  .  .  .  5 

Hinkson,  Pamela.  Wind  from  the  West  .  .  4 

Jones,  Jack.  Bidden  to  the  Feast  .  .  . .  8 

Logan,  Agnes.  Comfort  Me  with  Apples  . .  3 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.  Konigsmark  .  .  . .  . .  5 

Orczy,  Baroness.  Divine  Folly  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Pettigrew,  H.  B.  Bandit  . .  .  .  .  .  5 

Rathbone,  Irene.  They  Call  it  Peace  .  .  . .  9 

Salten,  Felix.  Perri  :  The  Youth  of  a  Squirrel. .  2 

Ward,  E.  M.  Alpine  Rose  . .  .  .  . .  4 

Weymouth,  Anthony.  Tempt  Me  Not  . .  4 

Wodehouse  P.  G.  Summer  Moonshine . .  . .  4 

Young,  E.  H.  Celia  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

Miscellaneous  : 

Baker,  Peter  Shaw.  Dog  Heroes  . .  . .  4 

Batten,  Jean.  My  Life  . .  . .  . .  4 

*Belloc,  H.  Eye-Witness  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

Belfrage,  Cedric.  Away  From  it  All  .  .  . .  7 

Blood-Ryan,  H.  W.  Goring,  the  Iron  Man  of 
Germany  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4 


Canice,  Father,  O.  S.  F.  C.,  adapted  from  the 
French  by.  Guide  to  Holiness  with  Thorou  gh 
Catholic  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Carter,  B.  Barclay.  Old  Nurse  . .  . .  . .  5 

Chamberlain,  W.  H.  Japan  Over  Asia  . .  6 

Citrine,  Sir  Walter.  I  Search  for  Truth  in 
Russia  . .  . ,  .  .  . .  . .  . .  6 


Vols. 

Collis,  Maurice.  Trials  in  Burmah  .  .  . .  3 

de  Croisset,  Francis  (Translator  Paul  Selver). 
Wounded  Dragon  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  2 

*Culbertson,  E.  Contract  Bridge.  Self  Teacher  3 
*Gibbon,  E.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Book  III.  Chapters  XXV-XXXV 

A.D.  363-455 . 1 

Hyne,  C.  J.  Cutcliffe.  My  Joyful  Life  .  .  . .  4 

Landau,  Rom.  Thy  Kingdom  Come.  Twelve 
Chapters  on  the  Attainment  of  Truthful 
Living  . .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  2 

fMackay,  H.  F.  B.  Twelve  Gates  .  .  . .  2 

McNabb,  Fr.  Vincent  O.  P.  Craft  of  Prayer  .  .  2 

Mitchell,  Sir  P.  Chalmers.  My  House  in  Malaga  4 
Moravec,  Colonel  Emanuel.  The  Strategic 
Importance  of  Czechoslovakia  for  Western 
Europe  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

Mozley,  J.  F.  William  Tyndale. .  ..  ..  6 

f Norris,  Rev.  E.  J.  Easy  Papers  on  Confirmation  1 
Pulver,  Jeffery.  Paganini  . .  .  .  . .  5 

Seaver,  George.  Edward  Wilson  :  Nature 
Lover  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

•j-Simpson,  Canon  A.  E.  On  Sure  Foundations  .  .  2 

Smith,  Rev.  G.  D.  Outlines  of  Catholic  Teaching  1 
Steele,  F.  A.  Garden  of  Fidelity.  An  Auto¬ 
biography  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  4 

Step,  E.  British  Insect  Life  .  .  . .  .  .  3 

Talbot,  Hugh.  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Pancras  .  .  2 

*Winkelman,  B.  F.  Modern  Chess  Endings  . .  2 

Juvenile  : 

Gibbs,  Margaret.  Man  Who  Caught  the  Wind 
and  Other  Stories  Broadcast  in  the  Children’s 
Hour  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

Grigs,  Mary.  Yellow  Cat  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

James,  Grace.  More  About  John  and  Mary  .  .  3 

Masterson,  Val.  Six-Foot  Lightning  . .  .  .  3 

Ransome,  Arthur.  We  Didn’t  Mean  to  go  to 
Sea  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  5 

Grade  I  : 

My  Best  Detective  Story.  Volume  Nine. 

Foreign  : 

Theuriet,  A.  (Braille  Abrege).  L’Abbe  Daniel 

small  vols.  3 

Moon  : 

Adams,  J.  T.  Epic  of  America  .  .  .  .  10 

Bolitho,  H.  Romance  of  Windsor  Castle  . .  2 

Cameron,  Isabel.  The  Doctor  .  .  . .  .  .  2 

Harland,  H.  Cardinal’s  Snuff  Box  .  .  . .  4 

Barclay,  Florence.  Following  of  the  Star  . .  6 

Fosdick,  H.  E.  Secret  of  Victorious  Living  .  .  6 

Bradford,  G.  American  Portraits,  1875-1900..  4 

*  =  Machine-transcribed, 
f  =  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W,  1. 

“  E.  W.  Austin  ”  Memorial  Reading  Competition. 

The  Seventeenth  Meeting  of  the  “  E.  W.  Austin  ” 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Library  on  Saturday,  20th  May. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read,  and  prizes  awarded  for 
fluency,  ease  of  diction  and  general  expression. 
(Should  the  entries  in  any  Class  be  very  limited,  prizes 
will  only  be  awarded  if  merited.) 

Adult  : 

A.  Advanced  Readers  in  Competition  for  the 

"  Blanesburgh  ”  Cup. 

B.  Other  Readers. 

Junior  : 

1.  Children  under  nine  years  of  age. 

(Competitors  in  this  Class  to  be  allowed  their 
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choice  of  reading  contracted  or  uncontracted 
Braille.) 

2.  Those  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

3.  Those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16. 

(In  competition  for  the  “  W.  H.  Dixson 
Memorial  Shield.”  Boys  and  Girls  in  this 
Class  will  compete  in  separate  sections.) 

A  Medal  Competition,  open  to  all  Class  A  Winners, 
■will  be  held. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names  to 
The  Secretary,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35, 
Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1,  as  early  as 
possible,  stating  in  which  Class  they  wish  to  enter. 

Passages  in  this  year’s  Competition  will  be  transcribed 
in  Standard  English  Braille. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester  3. 

Braille  Reading  Competition. 

The  Annual  Braille  Reading  Competition  will  be 
held  in  Manchester  on  Saturday,  May  13th,  1939. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  each  Class,  but  should  the  entries  in  any 
Class  be  very  limited,  prizes  will  only  be  awarded  if 
merited. 

There  will  be  a  special  feature  in  the  Competition 
this  year  for  competitors  in  Class  II  and  III.  It  will  be 
a  competition  for  the  “  Blanesburgh  ”  Cup  for  the 
reading  of  passages  from  “  Nicholas  Nickleby.” 

The  Mouat  Jones  ”  Cup  will  be  awarded  in  a  special 
Class  for  which  competitors  in  Class  I  and  previous 
winners  in  the  Class  will  be  eligible. 

The  Northern  Schools’  ”  Cup  is  open  for 
competition  by  teams  entered  in  Classes  IV,  V  and  VI, 
from  Northern  Blind  Schools. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
Classes  : — 

Adults  : 

Advanced  Readers  for  the  “  Mouat  Jones  ”  Cup. 
Competitors  from  Class  I  and  previous  winners 
in  this  Class. 

Class  I.  Advanced  Readers. 

Class  II.  Other  Readers. 

The  ‘‘  Blanesburgh  ”  Cup  for  competition  bv 
readers  from  Classes  II  and  III. 

Juniors  : 

Class  III.  Readers  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20. 

Class  IV.  Children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16. 

Class  V.  Children  between  the  ages  of  n  and  13. 

Class  VI.  Children  under  n  years  of  age. 

The  ‘‘  Northern  Schools  ”  Cup  which  is  open  for 
Competition  by  teams  from  Northern  Blind  Schools 
entered  in  Classes  IV,  V  and  VI. 

Competitors  in  Classes  V  and  VI  may  read  contracted 
or  uncontracted  Bailie. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names 
stating  in  which  Class  they  wish  to  enter,  to  the  Branch 
Secretary,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern 
Branch,  5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester  3,  before 
Saturday,  April  29th,  1939. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC., 

31st  MARCH,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  1 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonard’s  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  _ 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 


Vacancies. 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

(3  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Horne  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  2 
(2  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  — 

(4  applications  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  . .  .  .  . .  — 

(  Applications  for  School  Journey  parties 
can  now  be  received) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  .  .  . .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  — 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1939. — Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher  with  many  successes  to  his  credit  re¬ 
garding  past  Examinations,  again  offers  comprehensive 
postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge. 
Also  helpful  guidance  generally.  Apply  (enclosing 
stamp)  to  H.  N.  Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 

Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society  require  a 
certificated,  sighted  female  Home  Teacher.  Apply 
stating  age,  qualifications,  experience  and  salary 
required  with  copies  of  two  testimonials  by  April  24th, 
to  The  Secretary,  25,  Pen  Street,  Boston,  Lines. 

CLEVELAND  &  SOUTH  DURHAM  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female, 
Single,  Sighted,  Home  Visitor/Teacher.  Candidates 
must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age  and  be  prepared  to 
reside  in  the  Area  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  ^156  per  annum  if  in  possession 
of  the  “  Home  Teaching  ”  Certificate  (£130,  per  annum 
if  at  present  uncertificated)  and  travelling  expenses. 

Application  forms,  obtainable  from  the  undersigned, 
are  returnable  at  the  Institute  not  later  "than 
April  28th,  1939. 

Eric  King, 

Newport,  Secretary-Superintendent. 

Middlesbrough. 

April  16  th,  1939. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  GATESHEAD  HOME  TEACHING 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Appointment  of  two  Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  posts,  candi¬ 
dates  must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers, 
be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  and  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  medical  examination  with  a  view  to  inclusion 
in  the  Superannuation  Scheme.  Commencing  Salary 
^156  per  annum. 

Applications  stating  age,  experience  in  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  and  any  other  qualifications,  accompanied  by 
three  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  endorsed  ”  Home 
Teacher,”  to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  22nd  April,  1939. 

R.  J.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 

Sutherland  Memorial  Hall, 

Jesmond  Road, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  2. 
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WHY  NOT  BRAILLE  AS  A  HOBBY? 

By  VERA  E.  CRIPPS. 

SOME  months  ago  there  appeared  in  this  magazine  an  article  by  Marjorie  Charnwood 
in  which  the  question  was  asked,  “  Why  don’t  sighted  people  learn  Braille  ?  ” 
This  question  is  one  which  I  have  heard  often  from  my  blind  friends,  and  one  which 
I,  too,  have  frequently  pondered  myself.  Why  don’t  more  sighted  people  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  Braille  and  thus  give  their  blind  friends  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
a  normal  interchange  of  thought  without  the  always  unsatisfactory  mediation  of  a 
third  person  ? 

Miss  Charnwood  in  her  very  sound  article  was,  I  believe,  raising  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  blind  person  who  can  hear  well  enough  to  have  letters  and  other  literary 
matter  read  aloud  to  her.  Desirable  it  certainly  is  that  a  blind  person  should  have  competent 
Braillists  among  her  sighted  friends  ;  how  much  more  desirable,  in  fact,  how  essential  is  it 
in  the  case  of  a  deaf-blind  person  who  has  to  rely  for  her  correspondence  on  finger  spelling, 
or  on  the  services  of  someone  who  can  transcribe  letters  into  Braille.  In  such  a  case,  if  the 
sighted  friend  lives  in  another  district,  or  leads  a  very  busy  life,  the  deaf-blind  person  may 
have  to  wait  several  days  before  she  can  read  her  letters,  or  any  news  items  or  articles  in 
which  she  is  interested. 

With  the  natural  perversity  of  such  things  it  always  seems  to  be  the  busy  person  whose 
day  is  already  full  who  is  most  desirous  of  learning  Braille,  and  who  is  most  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  effort  towards  attaining  some  degree  of  proficiency  at  it.  Yet,  when  one  looks 
around  one's  circle  of  acquaintances,  one  is  struck  by  the  number  of  lonely  or  insufficiently 
occupied  people  to  whom  Braille  would  be  not  only  a  fascinating  hobby  but  a  real  boon.  Why, 
then,  are  they  so  hesitant  when  the  suggestion  that  they  should  take  up  Braille  is  put  before 
them  ? 

I  have  found  that  the  excuse  most  readily  put  forward  is  that  it  is  terribly  difficult  to 
learn.  I  believe  that  most  people  really  do  think  of  Braille  as  a  complicated  affair  only 
suitable  for  those  possessed  of  exceptional  intelligence.  When  I  was  considering  learning  it 
myself  in  order  to  write  direct  to  a  deaf-blind  friend,  had  I  listened  to  the  many  warnings 
as  to  its  difficulties  given  by  various  acquaintances  who  had  made  some  very  half-hearted 
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attempts  at  mastering  it,  I  should  have  been 
daunted  at  the  outset.  Being,  fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  a  perverse  person,  this 
opposition  only  strengthened  my  desire  to 
learn,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  Braille 
is  not  difficult.  A  person  of  average  intel¬ 
ligence  should  be  able  to  grasp  the  principle 
of  it  very  quickly  ;  concentration  and  the 
will  to  succeed  do  the  rest.  Incidentally,  it 
is  excellent  training  for  the  memory. 

Another  objection  often  put  forward  by 
those  who  have  the  time  to  learn  Braille  but 
who  are  yet  reluctant  to  take  it  up,  is  that 
the  noise  of  a  Braille  writing  machine  is 
nerve-racking.  The  constant  clatter  is,  I 
admit,  a  little  trying  at  times,  but  it  is,  to 
many  of  us,  no  more  irritating  than  the  click 
of  knitting  needles,  or  the  hum  of  a  sewing 
machine  ;  yet  both  these  hobbies  are  popular 
with  some  of  those  who  object  to  Braille  on 
account  of  its  nerve-strain.  In  any  case,  a 
thick  pad  placed  under  the  board  of  a  Braille 
writing  machine  lessens  both  the  metallic 
clatter  and  the  slight  jarring  which  may  be 
a  little  worrying  to  the  novice.  For  those 
who  really  can’t  stand  the  noise,  there  is 
always  the  hand-frame,  and  silent,  if  some¬ 
what  slow,  pricker.  For  the  semi-invalid,  or 
the  person  who,  for  some  reason,  cannot 
always  get  access  to  a  table,  the  hand-frame 
is  ideal,  for  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  can 
be  taken  up  or  put  aside  as  inclination 
dictates  ;  it  can  also  be  used  easily  on  the 
knee. 

Another  stumbling-block  to  the  would-be 
student  of  Braille  is  the  cost  of  a  writing 
machine.  Many  people  who  would  be 
willing  to  learn  Braille  are  prevented  owing 
to  their  fear  that  it  is  too  expensive  as  a 
hobby.  Admittedly,  the  cost  of  a  new 
Braille  writer  is  high,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  quite  satisfactory  second-hand  machines 
available  at  reasonable  prices  which  are 
perhaps  more  suitable  for  a  beginner  than  a 
brand  new  machine  would  be.  The  hand- 
frame  is  not  expensive.  Once  the  initial 
cost  of  the  necessary  equipment  is  met, 
Braille  is  no  more  expensive  as  a  hobby  than 
needle-work,  rug-making,  knitting,  or  any 
of  the  many  handicrafts  which  are  popular 
to-day.  Manilla  paper  for  use  in  Braille 
writing  is  reasonably  priced  ;  the  cost  of 
postage  on  embossed  literature  is  negligible. 


I  have  found  that  children  and  young 
people  are  particularly  quick  at  learning 
Braille  ;  they  are  usually  fascinated  by  it, 
and  proud  of  their  ability  to  use  it.  Why 
not,  then,  Braille  as  a  hobby  for  the  girl  or 
boy  who  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  where 
toys  satisfy,  and  who  is  anxious  for  some 
occupation  which  will  fill  the  growing  need 
to  do  something  really  constructive  and  of 
use  to  the  world  ?  I  have  never  heard  this 
suggestion  discussed  as  a  serious  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  yet  why  not  ?  Braille  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  many  hobbies  ;  it  is  clean  ; 
the  equipment  takes  up  little  room  ;  it  is 
interesting  and  fascinating  to  do,  while  at 
the  same  time  being  of  real  educational 
value.  It  teaches  quickness  of  brain  and 
fingers,  trains  the  memory,  and,  if  the  child 
has  the  good  fortune  to  come  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  blind  who  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the 
transcription  of  articles  on  all  kind  of  subjects 
is  of  immense  value  in  broadening  the 
developing  intelligence  and  in  aiding  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought.  For  the  girl  who 
has  the  necessary  qualities  of  sympathy, 
patience  and  cheerfulness  the  learning  of 
Braille  may  inspire  the  desire  to  train  as  a 
Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind ;  there  are 
openings  in  this  direction  for  those  with  the 
essential  qualifications. 

I  took  up  Braille  some  years  ago.  At  the 
time  I  was  able  to  give  many  spare  hours 
to  it.  Now  circumstances  have  changed  so 
that  I  can  no  longer  give  the  time  to  it  that 
I  would  wish  ;  but  I  still  realise  the  great 
need  there  is  for  competent  Braillists  in  the 
world  of  the  blind,  and  particularly  the  deaf- 
blind.  It  is  because  of  this  that  I  have  been 
prompted  to  try  and  express  my  views  on 
the  subject  in  the  pages  of  The  New  Beacon, 
for  I  feel  sure  that  its  readers  can  look 
around  their  circle  of  acquaintances  just  as 
I  can,  and  pick  out  many  who  would  be 
willing  to  learn  once  their  objections  were 
set  aside  through  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  what  Braille  really  is  like  as  a  hobby. 
Let  those  who  take  it  up  be  assured  that 
they  will  not  regret  their  decision  ;  they 
will  learn  much  through  their  initiation  into 
a  world  which  we,  who  take  our  gifts  of 
sight  and  hearing  so  much  for  granted,  can¬ 
not  enter  except  through  the  doorway  of 
sympathy  and  understanding. 
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N./.B.  Information  Leaflet  No.  2. — 
Expenditure  of  Local  Authorities  on  the  Blind 


EXPENDITURE  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES  UNDER  THE  BLIND 
PERSONS  ACT,  1920,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 

31st  MARCH,  1938. 

Compiled  for  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  by  Councillor  James  Patrick,  formerly 
Borough  Treasurer  of  Sunderland,  from  statistics  supplied  by  the  County  Accountants’ 
Society,  the  London  County  Council,  the  City  of  London  and  City  and  County  Borough 

Treasurers  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Number  of  Blind  Persons  is  as  registered  by  the  Regional  Associations  for  the  Blind. 


COUNTIES 

Expenditure 

Rate 
in  the 

£ 

Number  of 
Registered 
Blind  Persons 

Rate 

Expenditure 
per  Head 

i 

2 

3 

4 

• 

5 

£ 

Pence 

£ 

Anglesey  . . 

i,458 

2.3 

154 

9 

Bedford  . . 

6,919 

1.2 

427 

16 

Berks . 

2,690 

0.4 

3ii 

9 

Brecon 

3,052 

2.9 

212 

14 

Buckingham 

4,957 

0.6 

384 

13 

Caernarvon 

3,968 

1.6 

3i4 

13 

Cambridge  . . 

1,297 

0-3 

221 

6 

Cardigan  . . 

1,565 

2.4 

224 

7 

Carmarthen 

4,851 

2.4 

401 

12 

Cheshire  .. 

20,599 

1.2 

1,071 

*9 

Cornwall  . . 

4,068 

0.7 

806 

5 

Cumberland 

6,581 

2.1 

45i 

15 

Denbigh 

3,821 

1-3 

366 

10 

Derby 

23,111 

2.0 

1,063 

22 

Devon  . 

6,375 

0-5 

1,030 

6 

Dorset 

2,865 

0.4 

493 

6 

Durham 

40,043 

3-2 

1,901 

21 

Essex 

39,638 

1. 1 

i,753 

23 

Flint 

2,648 

1. 1 

222 

12 

Glamorgan 

39,038 

4.2 

L554 

25 

Gloucester  . 

6,468 

1.0 

584 

11 

Hants. 

4,187 

0.3 

665 

6 

Hereford 

2,505 

I.I 

245 

10 

Hertford  . . 

5,645 

0.4 

59i 

10 

Huntingdon 

1,423 

1.6 

125 

11 

Isle  of  Ely 

1,866 

I*7 

104 

18 

Isle  of  Wight 

1,005 

0.4 

140 

7 

Kent 

22,854 

0-5 

L74I 

13 

Lancaster 

99,3n 

2.5 

3,542 

28 

Leicester  . . 

6,898 

1.2 

414 

17 

COUNTIES 

Expenditure 

Rate 
in  the 

£ 

Number  of 
Registered 
Blind  Persons 

Rate 

Expenditure 
per  Head 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

£ 

Pence 

£ 

Lincs.  (Holland) . 

1,663 

1.2 

146 

11 

Lincs.  (Kesteven) 

i,4l8 

0.8 

198 

7 

Lincs.  (Lindsey)  . . 

4.695 

1. 1 

417 

11 

London 

153,883 

0.6 

7,460 

21 

Merioneth 

872 

i-3 

92 

9 

Middlesex 

59,865 

0.8 

2,095 

29 

Monmouth 

11,686 

2.9 

806 

14 

Montgomery 

410 

0.6 

86 

5 

Norfolk  . . 

8,667 

1.9 

604 

14 

Northampton 

5,406 

1-3 

353 

15 

Northumberland 

9,957 

1.2 

485 

21 

Nottingham 

12,554 

1-4 

544 

23 

Oxford 

3,435 

i-3 

211 

16 

Pembroke 

2,33i 

2.2 

233 

10 

Peterborough,  Soke  of 

881 

0.7 

90 

10 

Radnor 

4i3 

0-5 

48 

9 

Rutland  . . 

532 

1.6 

34 

16 

Salop 

3,632 

0.8 

384 

10 

Somerset  . . 

3,054 

0.3 

944 

3 

Stafford  . . 

17,623 

i-5 

988 

18 

Suffolk  (East)  . . 

2,692 

0.7 

398 

7 

Suffolk  (West)  . . 

757 

0.5 

168 

5 

Surrey 

13,269 

0.3 

1,120 

12 

Sussex  (East) 

4,786 

0.4 

471 

10 

Sussex  (West) 

4,192 

0.4 

360 

12 

Warwick  . . 

4»I34 

0.4 

437 

9 

Westmorland 

i,755 

1. 1 

85 

21 

Wilts. 

6,338 

1.0 

574 

11 

Worcester 

2,202 

0.4 

405 

5 

Yorks.  East  Riding 

3,573 

1.0 

208 

17 

Yorks.  North  Riding 

10,477 

1.6 

643 

16 

Yorks.  West  Riding 

88,125 

3-i 

2,671 

33 

62  Counties  . . 

£816,983 

1. 00 

45,267 

£18 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

COUNTY  BOROUGHS 

£ 

Pence 

£ 

Barnsley  . . 

3,724 

2.81 

159 

23 

Barrow-in-Furness 

2,811 

1.90 

109 

26 

Bath 

3,617 

i.5i 

184 

20 

Birkenhead 

9,814 

2.60 

3i7 

31 

Birmingham 

36,176 

1.30 

1,427 

25 

COUNTY  BOROUGHS 

Expenditure 

Rate 
in  the 

£ 

Number  of 
Registered 
Blind  Persons 

Rate 

Expenditure 
per  Head 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

£ 

Pence 

£ 

Blackburn 

3.605 

i-35 

287 

13 

Blackpool 

6,296 

0.99 

262 

24 

Bolton 

22,955 

5-65 

527 

44 

Bootle 

5,841 

3-05 

167 

35 

Bournemouth 

3,070 

0.41 

183 

17 

Bradford  . . 

3*. 7*o 

4.02 

673 

47 

Brighton  . . 

7,337 

1. 01 

376 

20 

Bristol . 

I3T54 

1. 00 

663 

20 

Burnley  . 

5,933 

2.88 

251 

24 

Burton-upon-Trent 

1,056 

0.89 

81 

13 

Bury 

3,503 

2-43 

i53 

23 

Canterbury 

652 

0.70 

49 

13 

Cardiff 

6,201  , 

0.83 

490 

13 

Carlisle 

3,601 

2.31 

98 

37 

Chester . 

3,287 

2.15 

104 

32 

Coventry  . 

2,111 

0-39 

197 

11 

Croydon  . . 

10,998 

1.17 

404 

27 

Darlington 

1,696 

0.89 

93 

18 

Derby  . 

5,885 

i-57 

208 

28 

Dewsbury  . . 

4,386 

3-86 

143 

31 

Doncaster 

i,7i4 

0.87 

74 

23 

Dudley 

2,299 

2.21 

103 

22 

Eastbourne 

1,158 

0-33 

83 

14 

East  Ham . 

4,365 

i-43 

227 

19 

Exeter 

1,890 

0.71 

222 

9 

Gateshead 

5T49 

2.50 

233 

22 

Gloucester 

1,772 

1.08 

108 

16 

Great  Yarmouth . 

4T56 

3-i6 

231 

18 

Grimsby 

2,672 

i-34 

146 

18 

Halifax 

6,098 

2.64 

263 

23 

Hastings  . . 

2,646 

0.90 

200 

13 

Huddersfield 

5,394 

I-5I 

228 

24 

Ipswich 

4,556 

i-93 

194 

23 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

24,912 

378 

638 

39 

Leeds 

40T73 

2.85 

1,056 

38 

Leicester  . . 

9,231 

1.19 

479 

19 

Lincoln 

3T47 

1.87 

118 

27 

Liverpool  . 

60,036 

2.48 

i,9I3C 

31 

London 

502 

0.02 

18 

28 

Manchester  . 

36,235 

i-43 

1,268 

29 

Merthyr  Tydfil  . . 

4,375 

5-4i 

294 

15 

Middlesbrough  . 

5,628 

2.22 

266 

21 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  . . 

25.778 

2-53 

721 

36 

Newport  (Mon.)... 

2,875 

1.08 

191 

15 

Northampton 

6,161 

2.10 

205 

30 

Rate 

Number  of 

Rate 

COUNTY  BOROUGHS 

Expenditure 

in  the 

Registered 

Expenditure 

£ 

Blind  Persons 

per  Head 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

£ 

Pence 

£ 

Norwich  . . 

I4>144 

4.80 

399 

35 

Nottingham 

14.318 

1. 81 

530 

27 

Oldham 

9.039 

3-58 

298 

30 

Oxford 

3,948 

1.09 

138 

29 

Plymouth  . . 

12,281 

1.76 

522 

24 

Portsmouth 

17,422 

2-35 

533 

33 

Preston 

11,283 

4-23 

426 

26 

Reading 

3,492 

1. 10 

i53 

23 

Rochdale  . . 

3,665 

1.80 

136 

2  7 

Rotherham 

6,167 

3-83 

181 

34 

St.  Helens 

7,823 

4-56 

220 

36 

Salford 

19,474 

4-53 

455 

43 

Sheffield  . . 

26,317 

2. 11 

821 

32 

Smethwick  . . 

2,176 

1.40 

112 

19 

Southampton 

8,001 

I-3I 

309 

26 

Southend-on-Sea 

3,540 

0.60 

217 

16 

Southport . . 

3,362 

0.92 

153 

22 

South  Shields 

7,999 

3.82 

318 

25 

Stockport  . . 

6,540 

1.99 

229 

29 

Stoke-on-Trent . 

16,763 

3-67 

500 

34 

Sunderland 

15,852 

4.40 

537 

30 

Swansea  . . 

6,110 

1.56 

236 

26 

Tynemouth 

1,972 

i-33 

112 

18 

Wakefield 

4,5o6 

3.20 

140 

32 

Wallasey  . . 

5,120 

1-58 

164 

3i 

Walsall 

4,033 

2.03 

157 

26 

Warrington 

7,573 

5.08 

181 

42 

West  Bromwich  . . 

1,819 

1.36 

97 

19 

West  Ham 

13,418 

2.26 

464 

29 

West  Hartlepool 

3,453 

2.55 

140 

25 

Wigan 

6,248 

3.80 

i75 

36 

Wolverhampton  . . 

5,270 

1.50 

208 

25 

Worcester 

1,085 

0-75 

101 

11 

York 

3,994 

1.66 

164 

24 

84  County  Boroughs 

741,148 

1.79 

26,608 

28 

Add  62  Counties 

816,983 

1. 00 

45,267 

18 

Grand  Totals 

1,558,131 

1.26 

71,875 

22 

Issued  as  a  Supplement  to  “  The  New  Beacon,”  May  1 5th,  1939,  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  which  can  supply  further  copies 
at  id.  per  copy,  post  free,  or  6d.  per  dozen  copies,  post  free. 
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HOME  NEWS 


Eyestrain  and  the  Film. — The  effect  of  films 
on  the  eyesight  of  children  attending  cinemas  is 
to  be  referred  for  consideration  to  the  Standing 
Advisory  Committee  on  Blindness  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

The  subject  arose  from  a  letter,  dated 
October  n,  1938,  received  by  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  from  the  Middles¬ 
brough  Corporation  asking  that  the  question 
of  the  adverse  effect  upon  children’s  eyesight 
of  their  sitting  close  to  kinematograph  screens 
should  be  investigated,  as  they  feel  that  much 
eye  trouble  among  children  in  later  years  may  be 
traceable  to  this  cause. 

Shelters  for  Blind. — Government  officials  are 
to  be  approached  by  managements  of  blind 
institutions  in  Scotland  with  a  request  that 
the  Government  should  pay  the  total  cost  of 
providing  air-raid  shelters  at  institutions. 

Under  the  Civil  Defence  Bill  proprietors  of 
factories  are  to  provide  shelters  and  are  to 
receive  from  the  Government  a  payment  based 
upon  the  income  tax  payable  by  the  firm. 

Blind  institutions  which  are  of  a  voluntary 
character,  however,  do  not  pay  income  tax,  and 
no  provision  seems  to  be  made  in  the  Bill 
for  a  Government  contribution  towards  the  cost 
of  shelters. 

Officials  of  the  institutions  have  had  the 
matter  under  consideration  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  approach  the  Government  with  a 
request  that  the  entire  cost  of  providing  shelters 
should  be  paid  from  the  National  Exchequer. 

L.C.C.  Broadcast  Appeal  for  Help  in 
Evacuation  Schemes. — A  broadcast  appeal  for 
volunteers  to  assist  (should  emergency  arise)  in 
the  work  of  evacuating  school  children,  children 
under  five  with  their  mothers,  blind  people  and 
women  who  are  expecting  babies,  was  made 
recently  by  Mrs.  Lowe,  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  “  It  will,”  she  said,  “  be  purely  a 
labour  of  love,  but  if  you  volunteer  for  this 
service  you  will  be  doing  something  vital, 
something  humanitarian  and  something  well 
worth  while.” 

Reading  and  Writing  Tests  for  the  Blind. — 

The  Annual  Reading  and  Writing  Competition 
of  the  Mission  to  the  Out-door  Blind  for  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  was  held  on  Thursday, 
20th  April,  when  forty-six  competitors  from 
the  Mission’s  widely  scattered  area  took  part. 
The  Competition  comprised  tests  in  Moon 
Reading  and  Braille  Reading  and  Writing, 
Pencil  Writing  and  Typewriting.  The  examiners 
were  Mr.  John  R.  Young,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 


Mission,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Irving,  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Laurence  R.  Brown,  Elon.  Secretary  of 
the  Mission,  in  a  short  speech  at  the  close  of 
the  Competition,  pointed  out  that  the  Mission 
possessed  a  Free  Lending  Library  of  over  6,000 
books  in  Moon  and  Braille  type,  available  to  all 
blind  readers  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of 
Scotland.  Last  year  the  circulation  had 
reached  over  16,000  volumes,  besides  numerous 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Miss  M.  A.  Brodie, 
President  of  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the 
Mission,  presented  the  prizes. 

Conference  on  the  Deaf-Blind.— A  Conference 
of  the  Northern  Counties’  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  held  at  Bradford  Town  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  28th,  the  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  being  the  subject  under  discussion. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Bradford,  Aid.  T.  J. 
Robinson,  J.P.,  accorded  a  welcome  to  those 
present,  after  which  Miss  K.  J.  Allison  gave  a 
paper  entitled  “  What  we  can  do  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind.”  She  emphasised  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  bring  home  to  the  public  the  fact 
that  the  problem  exists.  She  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  help  which  the  community  as  a  whole, 
with  an  organised  system  of  public  social 
services,  can  do  for  the  deaf-blind,  by  providing 
welfare  workers  with  a  special  interest  in  their 
needs,  by  caring  for  them,  instructing  them,  by 
providing  them  with  carefully  selected  hearing 
aids,  adequate  holidays,  and  a  suitable  place  of 
residence.  She  dealt  also  with  the  other 
question  of  what  may  be  done  for  the  deaf-blind 
by  voluntary  individual  effort  in  “  an  endeavour 
to  build  up  their  characters.”  “  I  should  like 
to  see,”  she  said,  “  in  every  town  and  county 
a  small  active  committee  representative  of  the 
organisations  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Helpers’  League,  and  the  Local  Authority, 
whose  job  it  would  be  to  ascertain  the  particular 
needs  of  every  deaf-blind  person  in  the  area,  and 
then  to  make  it  their  business  to  recruit  a 
suitable  voluntary  worker  for  each  one — some¬ 
one  who  would  be  a  real  friend.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  (Bradford),  in  opening  the 
discussion,  said  that  while  he  urged  upon 
representatives  of  local  authorities  that  they 
should  take  the  matter  up  with  their  com¬ 
mittees,  he  wished  to  point  out  that  any  services 
which  might  be  instituted  for  the  deaf-blind 
were  well  worth  while,  and  he  reminded  the 
audience  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Helpers’  League,  with  a  membership 
now  of  seven  hundred.  He  urged  that  the 
deaf-blind  should  be  given  more  opportunities 
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of  meeting  normal  persons,  and  that  such 
persons  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  deaf-blind  fellow  citizens. 

Councillor  Mrs.  K.  Chambers  (Bradford) 
stressed  the  point  made  by  Miss  Allison  of  the 
necessity  for  a  special  home  for  the  deaf-blind 
and  said  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
had  recently  arranged  to  open  such  a  Home. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  afternoon  tea 
was  served  by  kind  invitation  of  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

Charitable  Collections  (Regulation)  Bill. — 

Any  legislation  that  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
fraudulent  who  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  needy,  is  warmly  welcomed  by  those 
responsible  for  legitimate  charities,  even  if 
new  regulations  add  somewhat  to  their  work. 
The  Charitable  Collections  (Regulation)  Bill, 
which  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  5th,  and  will  therefore 
shortly  take  its  place  on  the  statute  book, 
received  the  support  of  all  political  parties. 

Under  Clause  1  of  the  Bill,  it  will  not  be 
possible  in  future  for  collections  for  charitable 
purposes  to  be  made  without  a  licence  granted 
by  the  police  authority,  unless  special  sanction 
is  obtained,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of  national 
charities.  When  a  licence  is  granted  it  remains 


in  existence  for  the  period  of  a  particular 
collection,  and  anyone  acting  as  a  collector 
may  only  work  for  a  promoter  who  holds  such  a 
licence.  Under  Clause  4,  all  collectors  must 
wear  badges  and  have  certificates  of  authority, 
and  must  have  reached  a  prescribed  age. 
Detailed  accounts,  showing  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  collection  as  well  as  the  proceeds,  must  be 
shown  to  the  police  authority. 

Under  Clause  3  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  collection  is 
a  national  one,  grant  special  exemption,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  securing  a 
licence.  The  Clause  runs  thus  :  “  Where  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied  that  a  person 
pursues  a  charitable  purpose  throughout  the 
whole  of  England  or  a  substantial  part  thereof 
and  is  desirous  of  promoting  collections  for  that 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  by  order 
direct  that  he  shall  be  exempt  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  apply  for  a  licence.” 

“  Collecting  in  the  name  of  charity,”  said 
Mr.  Craven-Ellis,  the  promoter  of  the  Bill, 
“  has  been  the  playground  of  a  certain  type  of 
racketeer  for  too  long.”  If  this  new  Act  makes 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  in  this  respect  more 
difficult,  it  will  have  gained  the  gratitude  of 
us  all. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE’S  SUB-COMMITTEE 


LAST  month  the  National  Institute’s 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  held  its  fifth  Meeting.  This 
Sub-Committee,  appointed  by  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  the  following 
Terms  of  Reference  : — 

(a)  To  consider  all  medical  aspects  of 
blindness  and  its  prevention  and  to 
report  to  the  Executive  Council  on 
matters  requiring  its  attention. 

(b)  To  investigate  and  report  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  with  a  view  to  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  propaganda  and  other  necessary 
action ;  and  in  particular  to  ascertain — 

(i)  How  far  powers  conferred  on 
Local  Authorities  are  being  exer¬ 
cised. 

(ii)  What  is  the  best  form  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions  and  Local  Authorities. 


(iii)  What  fields  of  medical  research 
are  still  inadequately  covered. 

(iv)  How  far  propaganda  to  the  general 
public  is  needed,  e.g.  for  the  use  of 
protective  devices  in  industry. 

(c)  To  advise  the  Council  from  time  to 
time  on  any  other  matter  relative  to 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  are 
at  present  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  C.  G.  Kay  Sharp  (Chairman). 

The  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  F.R.Hist.S. 
Dr.  M.  Burn,  M.C.,  M.M.,  F.R.C.P.,  D.P.H. 
Councillor  Mrs.  K.  Chambers,  J.P. 
Councillor  Captain  J.  A.  D.  Cochrane- 
Barnett. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Scorer. 

Dr.  V.  T.  Thierens,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.P.H. 
Mr.  Maurice  Whiting,  F.R.C.S. 

Dr.  E.  Whitfield,  B.Sc. 

Councillor  W.  E.  Yorke,  J.P. 

Additional  members,  representing  a  wide 
variety  of  interests,  will  be  co-opted. 
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Among  the  matters  which  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  are  the  possibilities  of  co-ordinating 
the  results  of  research  work  into  the  causes 
of  blindness  and  establishing  a  bureau  of 
information,  the  most  effective  methods  of 
preventing  various  forms  of  blindness  by 
eradicating  disease,  the  structure  of  a  national 
scheme  of  propaganda,  and  means  for 
enabling  partially  sighted  children  to  read 
ordinary  print.  The  Sub-Committee  will 
co-operate  in  every  possible  way  with  the 


prevention  of  blindness  programme  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Health’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind. 

Through  this  Sub-Committee  the  National 
Institute  hopes  to  work  in  close  and  effective 
co-operation  with  regional  bodies  and  local 
societies  for  the  blind,  and  will  be  glad  to 
consider  any  suggestions  which  may  be  made 
arising  from  the  experience  of  local  societies 
in  the  work  they  are  doing  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE’S  NEW  HOMES. 


IN  the  February  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  mention  was  made  of  two  new 
Homes  shortly  to  be  opened  by  the 
National  Institute,  one  a  Holiday  Home 
at  Scarborough,  and  the  other  a  permanent 
Home  for  deaf-blind  residents  at  Harrogate. 
It  can  now  be  stated  that  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Scarborough  Home  will  be  available  for 
guests  on  and  after  May  26th,  and  that  its 
official  opening  ceremony  will  take  place  on 
Saturday,  July  8th,  the  official  opening  of 
the  Harrogate  Home  being  on  the  previous 
day.  Applications  for  admission  to  either 
of  the  Homes  can  now  be  made  to  the 
Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.i. 

The  following  are  details  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  fees  : — 


charge  of  £1  per  week  will  be  made,  and 
25s.  for  sighted  guides.  The  only  extra 
will  be  personal  laundry. 

Westlands,  Cold  Bath  Road,  Harrogate. 

This  Home,  which  is  near  the  Valley 
Gardens,  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
deaf-blind  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  give  them  facilities  for  a 
happy  community  life,  which  may  as  far  as 
possible  mitigate  for  them  the  isolation 
which  their  double  handicap  entails.  There 
is  accommodation  in  the  Home  for  24  men 
and  women  residents  in  equal  numbers. 
The  charge  made  is  £65  per  annum,  together 
with  £6  for  clothing  and  2s.  6d.  weekly  for 
pocket-money. 


The  Haven,  Holbeck  Hill, 
Scarborough. 

This  Holiday  Home,  which 
is  delightfully  situated  on 
rising  ground  on  the  South 
Cliff,  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  shores,  has  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  about  thirty  guests : — 
Ground  floor :  Ward  accom¬ 
modation  for  12  men.  First 
floor :  Dining  room,  lounge, 
sitting  room  and  staff  rooms. 
Second  floor :  Ward  accommo¬ 
dation  for  15  women.  Third 
floor :  Ward  accommodation 
for  6  women. 

The  Home  will  remain  open 
throughout  the  year,  and 
visitors  will  be  admitted  on 
Fridays  of  each  week.  A 
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The  New  Holiday  Home  at  Scarborough 
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MY  FATHER  AS  PREACHER 

By  BARBARA  ROSS  McINTOSH. 


I  THINK  that  preachers  and  preaching 
drew  my  father  like  a  magnet,  even  in 
early  boyhood,  and  I  know  that  in  his 
teens  he  opened  his  heart  to  an  elderly 
friend  on  the  subject  and  received 
much  practical  counsel  and  stimulating 
” encouragement.  The  old  were  fre¬ 
quently  generous  to  my  father  in  converse 
and  friendship,  and  he  never  forgot  to 
acknowledge  his  debt  to  many  seasoned 
pilgrims  on  the  broad  highway.  This  early 
encourager  hailed  from  Newcastle,  but  he 
had  been  in  business  in  Edinburgh  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  it  was  in  his  back 
shop  that  the  boy  first  practised  the  art  of 
public  speaking,  with  the  old  man  for  critic 
and  guide. 

Failing  eyesight  had  been  a  marked 
characteristic  since  childhood,  and  a  sparring 
accident  intensified  the  trouble.  Despite  this 
drawback,  my  father  entered  with  heart  and 
soul  into  school  life,  while  he  was  a  keen 
participant  in  football  and  a  rapid  writer. 
This  latter  accomplishment  he  never  lost, 
and  it  proved  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
case  of  official  schedules  and  documents. 

When  he  entered  the  University,  my 
father’s  sight  was  totally  gone,  and  as  there 
were  few  aids  to  the  blind  student  in  those 
days,  it  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
initiative  and  application  to  go  through  the 
ordinary  class  work,  as  he  did,  without 
attempting  special  study  for  a  degree.  For 
the  taking  down  of  college  notes,  he  found 
the  small  Braille  writing  frame  most  con¬ 
venient,  and  he  damped  his  sheets  to  prevent 
the  tapping  of  his  style  from  making  a  noise 
in  the  quiet  of  the  lecture  room.  Sometimes 
an  obliging  fellow  student  would  lend  his 
pen  and  ink  version,  and  my  father  would 
amplify  his  college  jottings  at  home.  It  was 
a  tribute  to  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  these 
notes  that  some  years  later,  when  my  spinal 
trouble  closed  my  school  activities  and 
banished  me  to  ingleside  days  and  “  Sit-still 
Country,”  that  my  father  brought  forth  his 
transcription  of  lectures  on  rhetoric,  which 
became  my  daily  source  of  instruction  and 
delight  for  several  months  to  come.  When 


examinations  came  round,  my  father  dictated 
his  work  to  an  amanuensis,  who  also  read 
the  papers  to  him.  Essays  and  other  home 
exercises  were  also  done  in  this  way. 

David  Masson  was  Professor  of  English  in 
Edinburgh  at  that  time,  and  his  inspiration 
remained  an  abiding  influence  with  his 
students.  I  shall  never  forget  how  my 
father  and  a  clerical  friend  exchanged  college 
memories,  and  talked  with  reverent  affection 
of  their  beloved  teacher,  recalling  well-known 
tricks  of  speech  and  gesture,  and  conjuring  up 
the  golden  enchantment  of  the  days  that 
were.  The  great  Professor  once  bestowed 
some  words  of  cordial  commendation  on  the 
youthful  blind  aspirant,  and  these  he  kept 
as  a  cherished  possession  in  the  treasure- 
house  of  memory. 

Before  he  began  his  theological  course  at 
the  Congregational  college,  grave  doubts 
were  cast  on  the  possibility  of  my  father’s 
mastery  of  Hebrew.  The  very  suggestion  of 
a  difficulty  was  enough  to  spur  him  to 
redoubled  effort,  and  he  ended  by  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject 
which  was  supposed  to  offer  insuperable 
obstacles.  The  Braille  system  for  Hebrew 
which  my  father  used  was  explained  to  him 
by  a  church  missionary,  and  although  it 
differed  considerably  from  the  present 
method,  it  sufficed  for  his  needs,  and  proved 
a  useful  and  timely  adjunct. 

During  his  arts  course  and  that  of  theology, 
my  father  was  a  visitor  and  teacher  with  the 
Edinburgh  Mission  to  the  Out-door  Blind, 
while  he  did  other  work  in  connection  with 
an  evangelistic  mission.  In  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  studies,  he  rose  at  four  o’clock 
each  morning,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
grappling  with  problems  at  a  time  when  his 
powers  of  mind  and  body  were  in  their 
.  first  unimpaired  freshness.  Long  after  such 
early  rising  had  been  abandoned,  my  father 
retained  the  habit  of  morning  wakefulness, 
and  I  have  frequently  heard  him  say  that  he 
had  been  over  a  large  part  of  his  coming 
Sunday  work  in  the  small-hours. 

Any  chronicle  ot  my  father’s  work  would 
be  woefully  incomplete  without  mention  of 
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my  mother,  who  played  such  an  important 
part  in  his  achievements.  My  parents  were 
married  when  my  father  was  still  at  college, 
and  thenceforward  she  gave  him  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  a  close  comradeship  which  never 
failed.  Gradually  my  father  ceased  to  go 
about  alone,  and  she  became  his  thoroughly 
efficient  helper  and  guide.  So  great  was  her 
wish  to  be  of  practical  aid  in  his  studies,  that 
she  learned  the  Greek  alphabet  and  managed 
to  read  the  required  text-books  with  fluency. 

It  was  during  my  father’s  student  days 
that  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  of  Free  St. 
George’s,  Edinburgh,  performed  one  of  those 
acts  of  comradely  kindness  for  which  he  was 
known  and  loved  far  and  wide.  He  asked 
him  to  supper  at  his  house,  and  gave  him 
bountifully  of  his  stored  up  wisdom  and 
experience.  Among  other  hints,  he  told 
him  of  a  system  which  he  himself  used  for 
his  reading,  by  way  of  an  index.  It  was 
based  on  the  five  vowels  and  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred  in  words.  This  form  of 
classification  my  father  faithfully  adopted, 
and  by  means  of  it  he  kept  track  of  his 
reading,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  life,  while  he  could  speedily  refer  to 
any  illustration  or  quotation  which  had 
appealed  to  him.  Hundreds  of  Braille  sheets 
in  his  own  neat  handwriting  remain  silent 
witnesses  to  his  tireless  industry  in  this 
respect.  All  through  his  five  busy  pastorates 
and  his  ten  years  of  city  locum  work,  my 
father  continued  to  keep  a  note  of  his 
engagements,  and  in  the  case  of  a  social 
meeting  address,  or  even  the  moving  of  a 
vote  of  thanks,  he  would  mention  the 
anecdotes  or  quotations  used  and  thus  avoid 
the  danger  of  repetition. 

My  father  wrote  out  most  of  his  sermons 
in  full,  and  each  one  had  its  sheets  of  after¬ 
thoughts  and  improvements  which  grew 
with  the  years.  The  sermons  were  dated  for 
the  first  Sunday  of  their  delivery,  and  a  sheet 
containing  the  hymns  and  intimations  for 
that  occasion  was  tied  up  with  the  manu¬ 
script.  If  the  discourse  was  a  “  traveller,” 
it  had  a  number  of  hymn  sheets  to  its  credit, 
with  details  of  when  and  where  it  was 
preached.  My  father  scorned  all  modern 
clips  and  fastenings  and  tied  up  each  manu¬ 
script  with  thin  string  in  his  own  particular 
fashion.  The  sermons  were  arranged  in 
large  piles,  according  to  their  years,  and  a 


room  in  the  house  was  always  set  apart  for 
their  accommodation. 

Once  a  furniture  remover  with  more  zeal 
than  wisdom  cut  a  number  of  the  strings  to 
pack  the  papers  in  smaller  space.  This 
thoughtless  act  resulted  in  sad  confusion  in 
the  study  for  several  weeks  to  come.  At 
first  my  father  memorised  his  Scripture 
passages,  but  as  this  meant  an  Old  and  New 
Testament  lesson  for  each  service,  he  very 
soon  wisely  abandoned  this  practice  and 
took  Braille  copies  of  the  chapters  to  church. 
He  liked  these  written  on  one  side  only, 
without  any  verse  numbers  to  break  the 
continuity.  I  was  very  proud  when  I  was 
promoted  to  the  responsibility  of  copying 
chapters  for  use  in  the  pulpit,  and  as  it  was 
essential  that  the  sheets  should  be  of  fresh 
and  unsoiled  appearance,  they  had  frequently 
to  be  renewed.  My  father  practised  his 
Scripture  readings  in  the  quiet  of  the  study, 
and  he  was  always  careful  to  have  them 
verified  from  the  printed  version.  His 
prayers  he  wrote  out  fully;  but  like  the 
sermon,  they  were  left  at  home,  having  been 
burned  into  his  inner  consciousness  by  cease¬ 
less  absorption  beforehand.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  church  officer  to  carry  my  father’s 
papers  to  the  pulpit,  and  this  was  always 
done  with  reverent  care.  When  he  went 
back  to  a  former  charge,  after  a  number  of 
years,  the  man  who  had  been  church  officer 
in  his  time  asked  to  carry  up  his  papers  for 
that  night,  in  memory  of  their  many  happy 
associations. 

When  possible  my  father  made  Monday 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  weekdays  by 
having  other  reading  than  that  connected 
with  his  work,  and  going  to  some  place  of 
interest,  apart  from  his  visiting,  although 
meetings  often  crept  in  to  absorb  the  evening 
hours.  Tuesday  morning  saw  him  punctually 
in  his  study,  ready  and  eager  to  begin  the  high 
adventure  of  sermon  making.  His  text  and 
theme  were  usually  decided  on  earlier,  and 
he  went  straight  ahead,  composing  his 
introduction.  Over  and  over  again  he 
would  repeat  every  sentence,  and  not  until 
it  was  an  inseparable  part  of  himself  would 
it  be  transferred  to  paper.  My  father 
favoured  the  three-decker  discourse,  namely, 
the  sermon  with  three  heads,  and  each 
point  was  similarly  treated. 

Some  humour  attended  these  fireside 
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rehearsals,  and  I  remember  that  when  a 
doctor  was  called  in  to  see  me,  he  had  to  pass 
the  door  of  my  father’s  room  on  the  way, 
when  a  dramatic  peroration  was  in  full 
swing.  He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  move  on  and  interview  his  patient.  When 
he  delivered  a  sermon,  my  father  always 
declared  that  he  had  a  mental  picture  of  his 
manuscript  before  him,  and  turned  every 
page-in  order  of  sequence  in  his  mind.  It 
was  his  unfailing  rule  to  write  his  evening 
sermon  first,  and  leave  Saturday  for  his 
morning  topic.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the 
evening  sermon  was  finally  revised,  before 
being  given  from  the  pulpit  at  night. 

My  father  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
come  to  close  grips  with  a  text,  wrestle 
valiantly  with  it,  and  not  leave  it  until  he 
had  won  its  hidden  treasures  and  laid  bare 
its  obscure  meaning.  His  morning  subject 
wras  more  theological  and  expository  in  type, 
and  he  revelled  in  mountain  peak  moments, 
exploring  and  expounding  the  wealth  of  the 
Scriptures.  His  evening  theme  was  more 
popular  in  its  appeal,  and  ranged  over  a  wide 
field,  from  the  religious  message  of  some 
world-famous  novel,  poem,  or  biography  to 
a  burning  question  of  national  and  moral 
significance.  Scripture  narratives  in  modern 
settings  were  also  treated  by  him,  as  well  as 
various  aspects  and  problems  of  life  in  the 
other  world.  My  father  believed  in  garnish¬ 
ing  his  subject  with  a  wide  variety  of  illustra¬ 
tion  and  poetry.  At  college  in  the  elocution 
class  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  a  master 
of  the  art,  Dr.  Moxy  by  name.  Believing 
that  all  gifts  were  needed  for  the  presentation 
of  the  truth,  my  father  employed  his  dramatic 
powers  to  portray  certain  scenes  from  books 
like  “  The  Sky  Pilot,”  the  death  of  little 
Jo  in  “  Bleak  House,”  or  the  moving  narra¬ 
tion  of  a  Welsh  shipwreck.  Not  long  before 
the  close  of  his  preaching  activities,  he 
ended  his  evening  sermon  with  a  dramatic 
rendering  of  a  descriptive  poem.  An  in¬ 
terested  hearer  came  to  him  in  the  vestry 
and  said,  “You  remind  me  very  much  of  a 
Dr.  Moxy  who  used  to  do  that  piece  ”  ; 
whereupon  my  father  was  able  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  the  teacher  on  whom  he  had 
modelled  his  interpretation.  By  whatever 
paths  he  led  his  hearers,  he  was  always 
careful  to  leave  them  close  to  the  great 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith  and  nigh  to 


the  Cross  where  alone  true  healing  and 
heart-lift  can  be  found  for  the  sons  of  men. 

A  large  audience  never  failed  to  inspire 
my  father,  and  I  have  known  him  to  leave 
the  house  in  physical  exhaustion  and  rally 
his  forces  to  a  marvellous  degree  in  response 
to  the  silent  invitation  of  an  evening  crowrd. 
My  mother  was  entirely  at  one  with  him  in 
his  love  of  humanity  in  the  mass,  and  she 
was  supremely  happy  when  she  was  often 
turned  out  of  her  official  seat  by  a  throng  of 
worshippers  and  relegated  to  a  camp-stool 
or  the  pulpit  steps.  Several  times  strangers 
would  discuss  the  preacher  with  her  in 
complete  ignorance  of  her  identity,  and  she 
played  up  to  the  situation  with  spirit  and 
vivacity.  On  one  occasion,  I  myself  was  a 
silent  and  amused  listener  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  discussion  of  both  my  parents. 
Those  who  took  part  were  two  north  country 
Scotswomen,  and  one  ended  up  her  descrip¬ 
tion  thus”  Yon’s  his  wife  that  aye  gangs  aboot 
wi’him — herwi’  the  plain  hattie.”  “  The  plain 
hattie  ”  in  question  was  a  fur  toque,  and 
I  duly  reported  the  candid  designation. 

The  young  people  were  an  important  part 
of  the  congregation  in  my  father’s  opinion, 
and  he  always  provided  for  their  needs  by 
a  children’s  address,  and  a  Bible  class  later 
in  the  day  for  those  in  their  teens  and 
twenties.  In  his  talks  to  the  jmung  my 
father  liked  to  be  up-to-date  and  un¬ 
conventional,  dressing  up  a  truth  in  a  new 
guise,  and  sending  it  home  with  a  firm  and 
sure  application.  I  remember  an  address  of 
his  on  three  advertisement  slogans  :  namely, 
“  Try  sunlight,”  “  Warranted  not  to  shrink  ” 
and  “  Say  it  with  flowers.”  He  had  another 
on  a  phrase  from  an  Eton  song,  “  Here  Sir,” 
and  one  on  a  handkerchief. 

When  a  new  organist  officiated  at  a 
morning  service,  an  amusing  incident 
occurred.  My  father  wTas  giving  out  the 
intimations,  and  under  the  impression  that 
the  sermon  would  follow  straight  away,  he 
left  his  organ  stool  and  settled  himself  at  the 
corner  of  the  choir  seat.  Soon  my  father’s 
voice  was  heard  announcing  the  hymn, 
“  Christian,  seek  not  yet  repose.”  The 
humour  of  the  situation  fully  appealed  to  the 
preacher  when  it  was  related  to  him  ;  but 
he  also  thought  that  it  contained  a  sound 
moral  to  minister  and  worshippers  alike. 
He  dreaded  the  chill  of  formalism  and  the 
rust  of  routine,  and  whenever  he  felt  that 
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his  listeners  were  settling  down  into  a  rut, 
he  did  all  he  could  to  create  in  them  a  feeling 
of  expectancy.  It  was  this  that  made  him 
depart  from  the  usual  stereotyped  benedic¬ 
tion  at  his  evening  service.  Here  is  one 
which  he  often  used,  and  which  vividly 
recalls  to  me  the  deep,  vibrant  tones  of  his 
voice. 

“ May  God  grant  unto  you  all  : 

His  shelter  for  safe  hiding, 

His  truth  for  sure  guiding, 

His  love  for  rich  providing.” 

In  all  his  charges  my  father  made 
extensive  use  of  the  lantern,  and  by  its  aid 
gave  lectures  on  a  wide  diversity  of  topics. 
He  was  always  fortunate  in  his  operators, 
who  understood  his  needs  and  loyally  rose 
to  every  occasion.  My  mother  also  did 
valuable  work  beforehand,  dictating  the 
numbers  of  the  slides,  which  my  father 
wrote  in  Braille,  and  arranging  them  in 


unbroken  order  in  their  box,  with  a  twist  of 
paper  to  indicate  to  the  operator  the  first  to 
be  shown.  This  plan  worked  exceedingly 
well,  and  it  was  usual  for  the  right  slides  to 
appear  with  flawless  punctuality,  exactly 
coinciding  with  the  descriptive  words  of  the 
speaker. 

In  later  years  my  father  was  asked  several 
times  if  he  thought  that  the  ministry  was  a 
suitable  calling  for  the  blind.  His  clear  and 
ringing  affirmation  was  sufficient  to  dispel  a 
host  of  doubts ;  but  he  added  that  the 
minister  himself  must  be  ready  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  whole  of  his  powers  on  the  work 
in  hand  and  labour  without  sparing.  There 
was  a  wise  saying  which  he  was  very  fond  of 
quoting,  and  which  ran  :  “  Freedom  is  not 
a  bequest,  it  is  a  conquest,”  and  it  was  his 
idea  that  only  when  men  broke  the  bonds  of 
handicap  and  severed  the  chains  of  circum¬ 
stance  that  th£y  became  truly  free. 


CHOOSING  A  V OC ATION— II. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IN  the  last  article  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  dispose  of  the  contention  that 
the  blind  and  other  handicapped 
members  of  the  community  possess  an 
inalienable  right  to  full  maintenance 
either  from  the  state  or  the  munici¬ 
palities,  or  both,  regardless  of  their 
willingness  to  contribute  some  kind  of  service 
in  return  for  the  standard  of  life  they  receive. 
We  have  seen  the  futility  of  such  contention, 
and  now  the  responsibility  devolves  upon 
us  to  try  to  prove,  if  proof  be  necessary, 
that  the  special  workshops  for  the  blind  have 
conferred,  and  still  are  conferring,  a  real 
boon  upon  those  non-seeing  people  who 
possess  a  reasonable  degree  of  manual 
dexterity. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  workshops  for  the 
blind  were  established  in  all  the  principal 
centres  of  population.  From  the  very  nature 
of  things  they  were  experimental.  No  one 
was  able  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  such 
a  degree  of  manual  dexterity  in  each 
individual  case  as  to  make  the  effort 
economically  worth  while,  and  indeed  many 
years  had  to  elapse  before  wage  conditions 
could  be  established  and  regularised  in  such 


a  way  as  to  foster  the  point  of  view  that, 
given  a  workshop  environment  and  the 
necessary  tools  and  equipment,  productivity 
and  efficiency  could  be  registered  at  a  reason¬ 
able  level. 

A  reference  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
workshops  for  the  blind  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  discloses  the  fact 
that  economic  earnings  were  much  lower 
than  they  are  to-day.  The  improvement  is 
due  to  many  factors.  First,  a  considerable 
advance  has  taken  place  in  the  price  level  of 
commodities.  There  is  a  disposition  even 
among  employers  to  feel  some  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  under  which 
production  takes  place,  and  the  public 
conscience  is  awakened  to  the  fact  that  very 
low  priced  commodities  so  frequently  mean 
that  the  worker  engaged  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture  is  ill  paid  for  the  services  he 
renders,  and  so  the  moral  issue  involved  has 
taken  more  definite  shape  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  and  to-day  we  generally  satisfy 
ourselves  when  purchasing  commodities  that 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been 
manufactured  do  not  leave  the  consumer 
with  a  sense  of  reproach.  We  have  come  to 
accept  these  conditions  as  a  part  of  our 
everyday  lives,  without  examining  in  detail 
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the  industrial  arrangements  prevailing  in 
any  given  factory  or  workshop.  The  second 
consideration  is  not  less  important  ;  for  the 
organisers  of  our  industrial  undertakings 
have  realised  that  if  the  blind  worker  is  to 
become  in  any  degree  an  efficient  producer, 
he  must  be  given  the  right  atmosphere  and 
the  best  tools  and  equipment  that  money 
can  procure.  A  further  consideration  has 
quite  properly  impressed  itself  upon  these 
organisers  of  industry,  for  they  realise  that 
the  blind  worker  must  not  be  exploited  ;  he 
must  receive  the  same  remuneration  for  his 
work  as  is  paid  to  other  producers  in  the 
same  branch  of  industry.  That  attitude  is 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  situation  which 
prevailed  twenty-five  years  ago. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  facts,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present 
situation.  The  special  workshops  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  costly  to  operate  and  the  financial 
results  accruing  are  sometimes  disappointing. 
But  even  so,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory 
that  the  labour  of  blind  people  should  be 
properly  organised,  supervised  and  ade¬ 
quately  remunerated,  than  that  we  should 
leave  these  people  to  their  own  devices, 
dependent  upon  rate  aid,  with  no  facilities 
for  making  a  really  useful  life  for  themselves. 
It  is,  of  course,  appreciated  that  for  large 
sections  of  the  blind  community,  the  way  of 
life  is  difficult.  Age,  general  incapacity,  the 
existence  of  multiple  defects  and  innumerable 
other  handicaps,  have  to  be  borne  as  cheer¬ 
fully  as  possible  by  about  eighty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  blind  community.  But  much  of 
this  legacy  of  inefficiency  will,  we  hope, 
disappear  as  the  years  go  by  and  as  our 
medical  services  function  in  a  much  more 
adequate  and  comprehensive  fashion.  But 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us  are  not  less 
important,  as  far  as  the  physically  fit  are 
concerned,  because  they  only  affect  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  percentage  of  persons  for 
whom  constructive  training  and  employment 
can  be  provided.  We  have  before  us  a 
record  of  the  activities  of  thirty-four  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales. 
This  record  is  concerned  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  2,540  blind  persons.  Economic 
earnings  amounted  to  £94,453  in  the  year 
1:937-38.  Augmentation  of  wages  grants 
totalled  £133,937.  Trading  losses  were 
£79,678,  and  the  sales  effected  over  the  same 


period  amounted  to  £371,000.  The  average 
net  cost  per  head  was  £84.1. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  if  we  look  at 
these  facts  purely  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  the  situation  is  grave  enough  and 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  we  cannot 
properly  regard  these  activities  unless  we 
take  into  our  calculations  the  fact  that  the 
underlying  motive  is  a  philanthropic  one  and 
not  a  purely  business  enterprise. 

Over  and  over  again  we  have  emphasised 
the  view  in  these  columns,  as  elsewhere,  that 
the  workshop  for  the  blind  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  a  general  scheme  of  social  welfare, 
and  the  justification  for  the  existence  of  this 
effort  is  surely  established  when  we  are  able 
to  show  that  £94,000  has  actually  been 
earned  by  blind  employees  in  one  calendar 
year.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  so 
far  as  we  have  proceeded  in  the  sphere  of 
industrial  development  economic  earnings 
are  low,  partly  because  of  the  unremunerative 
character  of  the  industries  practised.  In 
point  of  fact,  some  of  these  industries  have 
not  been  seriously  affected  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  machinery,  the  classic  example  being 
basket  making,  an  age-long  occupation. 

Manual  dexterity  does  not  necessarily 
provide  the  most  convenient  and  the  most 
expeditious  way  of  earning  a  livelihood  by 
blind  employees.  This  is  particularly  so 
where  a  high  degree  of  skill  is  demanded. 
If  more  substantial  economic  returns  are  to 
be  secured  then  we  must  seek  to  simplify  the 
various  processes  in  which  blind  persons 
engage  so  that  they  can  concentrate  upon 
attaining  greater  speed  in  output.  In  any 
circumstances,  most  of  the  occupations  we 
are  undertaking  to-day  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  low  paid  and  economic  earning’s 
are  entirely  determined  on  this  basis,  the 
sole  exception  being  probably  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  bedding  and  upholstery.  In  other 
words,  where  the  construction  of  articles  has 
to  be  undertaken  and  entirely  completed  by 
the  labour  of  the  blind,  manual  dexterity 
not  being  conspicuously  to  the  advantage 
of  blind  workers,  production  costs  rise  and 
economic  earnings  are  not  high.  These  are 
factors  over  which  the  organisers  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind  and  blind  workers  them¬ 
selves  have  little  or  no  control.  Hence  the 
need  for  really  diligent  research  in  order  to 
discover  and  develop  occupations  that  are 
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known  to  be  more  remunerative,  less  costly 
to  supervise  and  more  readily  marketable, 
and  for  which  there  is  a  more  consistent  and 
more  general  demand  by  the  public. 

The  point  that  has  to  be  emphasised, 
however,  is  that  the  special  workshop  for  the 
blind  provides  occupation  for  a  very  large 
number  of  people  who  might  otherwise  be  a 
total  charge  on  the  community,  and  it  is  no 
small  achievement  that  the  forty-five  work¬ 
shops  in  England  and  Wales  should  be 


employing  approximately  3,750  non-seeing 
artisans.  It  is  equally  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  a  trade  turnover  of  £371,000  in 
the  last  financial  year  for  which  figures  are 
available  represents  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  sale  of  commodities  produced  by 
these  organisations.  To  this  extent,  there¬ 
fore,  the  special  workshops  for  the  blind 
have  established  their  claim  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  in  that  they  have  provided,  and 
continue  to  provide,  a  vocation  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  disputed. 


BLIND  WELFARE  IN  GERMANY 


A  PAMPHLET  entitled  Schiiliscke, 
berufliche  und  nachgehende  Fiirsorge 
fur  Blinde  und  Sehschwache,  by  Dr. 
Carl  Strehl,  Director  of  the  Blinden- 
studienanstalt,  Marburg,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Georg  ThiemeVerlag,  Leipzig,  off¬ 
ers  a  thorough  survey  of  the  subject  of  blind 
welfare  in  Germany.  In  a  vivid  presentation  of 
his  subject,  permeated  with  the  philosophy 
of  German  National  Socialism,  supported  by 
a  mass  of  statistical  material,  and  having 
special  reference  to  legislation  affecting  the 
matter,  Dr.  Strehl  handles  the  whole  problem 
of  blindness  in  the  light  of  the  history  of 
blind  welfare. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
book  are  those  in  which  he  deals  with  blind 
welfare  in  relation  to  the  health,  education 
and  training  of  the  blind,  the  vocations  open 
to  them,  and  the  law  relating  to  their  care 
and  maintenance.  A  useful  table  of  German 
Institutes  for  the  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted 
is  given  in  an  appendix. 

Dealing  with  the  particular  educational 
and  social-political  problem  of  blindness,  and 
taking  account  of  the  undisputed  fact  that  a 
blind  man  is  in  many  respects  rated  below 
a  person  with  all  the  normal  faculties,  the 
author  proceeds,  in  the  spirit  of  the  “  Welt¬ 
anschauung  ”  of  German  National  Socialism, 
to  set  out  the  claim  which  the  blind,  as 
weaker  members  of  society,  have  to  the 
assistance  of  the  stronger.  He  deals  also 
with  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  the  public, 
to  help  the  blind  and  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  what  they  want  to  achieve,  and 
what  their  limited  powers  permit.  He  is  at 


pains  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground  what 
ever  for  regarding  a  blind  man,  sound  in 
mind,  body  and  character,  as  either  non¬ 
social  or  sick.  Such  a  man  is  a  normal,  and 
not  an  inferior  being. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  blindness  and 
its  prevention,  the  author  draws  the  same 
distinction  as  the  law  of  1933  (which  deals 
with  the  prevention  of  hereditary  diseases) 
between  congenital  and  acquired  blindness, 
and  approves  the  exclusion  of  propagation 
among  the  congenitally  blind.  The  number 
of  blind  and  feeble-sighted  persons  in  Greater 
Germany,  including  the  Saar,  Austria  and 
Sudetenland,  is  given  as  43,319,  including 
3,400  blinded  in  the  war.  In  order  to  lessen 
the  pressure  on  the  welfare  work  in  relation 
to  employment,  the  two  categories  are 
separated,  because  a  large  number  of  occu¬ 
pations  are  still  open  to  the  partially  sighted 
which  are  completely  closed  to  the  blind. 
Though  the  education  and  instruction  of 
both  blind  and  partially  sighted  is  possible 
in  ordinary  training  schools,  the  German 
institutes  for  the  blind  which  are  equipped 
as  special  schools,  can  alone  be  regarded  as 
offering  the  requisite  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  blind,  for  whom,  indeed,  only 
the  best  is  good  enough.  The  author  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  teaching  incor¬ 
porates  the  current  element  of  nationalism. 
The  schools  for  the  blind  have  their  own 
Hitler- Jugend  for  boys  and  the  equivalent 
organisations  for  girls. 

A  significant  thing  is  the  importance  of 
industrial  work  in  the  field  of  the  vocational 
possibilities  still  open  to  the  blind.  In  18 
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different  branches  of  industry  there  are  at 
present  over  1,500  workers  engaged,  to 
which  number  about  280  helpers  must  be 
added.  Industrial  work  is  recommended  in 
preference  to  any  other  for  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight,  but  in  the  case  of  the  young 
blind,  preparatory  training  in  industrial 
workshops  or  factories  must  be  undergone. 
This  type  of  occupation,  however,  makes 
great  demands,  both  mental  and  physical, 
upon  any  blind  worker. 

The  accepted  typical  occupations  for  the 
blind  offer  only  to  those  possessing  unusual 
manual  skill  or  commercial  gifts  any  pro¬ 
spect  of  being  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
struggle  for  life.  In  spite  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ceeds  realised  from  the  products  of  blind 
craftsmen  in  Germany,  the  earnings  of  the 
individual  worker  are  hardly  enough  for  a 
man  with  a  family  to  make  ends  meet. 

For  those  with  some  sight,  or  with  parti¬ 
cular  aptitude,  office  work  is  recommended. 
After  some  preliminary  difficulties,  some  450 
blind  or  partially  sighted  workers  are  now 
engaged  as  shorthand-typists,  secretaries,  or 
in  similar  capacities.  For  such  persons  as 
must  find  employment  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  the  work  of  a  telephone  operator  is 
particularly  suitable.  There  are  at  present 
about  106  blind  operators  in  small  or  medium 
sized  telephone  exchanges,  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

The  author  holds  the  profession  of  masseur 
to  be  somewhat  less  suitable,  partly  because 
of  the  prejudice  against  blind  masseurs  which 
still  persists  in  hospitals,  and  also  because 
of  the  regulation  that  blind  masseurs  in 
private  practice  may  only  pursue  their 
calling  if  they  have  a  sighted  assistant. 

The  profession  of  piano  tuning  is  also 
held  to  offer  very  small  prospects. 

Dr.  Strehl  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
blind  in  learned  professions.  These  are  natur¬ 
ally  open  to  only  a  very  small  percentage, 
and  demand,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  in¬ 
tellectual  gifts,  good  physical  health,  self- 
confidence,  strength  of  will,  and  tenacity  of 
purpose.  There  are  in  all  about  350  blind 
persons  in  Germany  engaged  in  academic 
callings,  of  whom  about  100  have  not  yet 
completed  their  studies,  and  the  author  gives 
a  number  of  details  regarding  them.  They 


include  about  20  theologians  or  clergy,  some 
40  philologists  engaged  in  teaching,  50 
lawyers,  30  political  economists  (some  of 
them  State  officials)  and  30  other  State 
officials  in  various  capacities.  Of  the  smaller 
groups  the  most  noteworthy  is  one  consisting 
of  7  civil  engineers.  Dr.  Strehl  indicates 
that  in  his  view  any  sound  scheme  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind  must  aim  at 
finding  for  each  person,  not  merely  a  job  of 
some  kind  or  other,  but  an  occupation 
appropriate  to  his  mental  level,  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed,  and  his  particular 
aptitude. 

The  development  of  State  services  for 
blind  welfare  from  the  proportions  of  Poor 
Law  Relief  to  social  political  dimensions,  which 
benefits  the  individual  and  at  the  same  time 
conduces  to  centralisation,  is  carefully  traced 
by  Dr.  Strehl  by  means  of  an  exact  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  law  relating  to  the  subject.  To 
educate  the  blind,  to  give  them  industrial 
training  and  commercial  training  on  such  a 
scale  as  the  potential  market  for  their  labour 
justifies,  to  receive  into  special  homes  the 
elderly  and  unemployable  blind,  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  method  on  which  blind  welfare  must  be 
conducted.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
this  is  the  most  realistic,  the  most  worthy, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  most  economical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  question.  To  achieve  this  goal 
persons  so  assisted  should  on  moral  grounds 
and  according  to  their  capacity  for  work, 
co-operate  as  far  as  possible  with  the  welfare 
schemes.  All  grants  of  money  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  have  the  sole  object  of 
compensating  for  blindness,  and  enabling 
people  of  diminished  capacity  to  take  a 
worthy  place  in  the  community. 

The  author  comes  to  the  final  conclusion 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  blind  by  means  of 
their  increased  capacity  for  concentration, 
technical  aids,  and  the  help  of  their  sighted 
fellow-men  (the  importance  of  which  latter 
the  author  repeatedly  stresses)  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  arise  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  handicap  itself,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  general  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  problem.  For  all  those  who  wish  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  questions 
pertaining  to  blind  welfare  in  Germany  this 
new  work  by  Dr.  Strehl  will,  like  his  earlier 
publications,  be  of  great  interest. 

Dr.  Leo  Fuchs. 
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PROVISIONAL  PLANS 


WHAT  will  happen  to  the  blind  in  the  event  of  war  ?  This  question  has  been  exercising 
many  minds  in  the  past  few  months,  and  partial  answers  have  been  given  in  a  number  of 
areas.  The  publication  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  of  “  Memo.  Ev.  4,  Government  Evacuation 
Scheme”  ( H.M .  Stationery  Office,  No.  32-9999,  price  3d.)  provides  the  framework  for  a 
general  answer.  It  is  contemplated  that  adults  registered  as  blind  persons  will  constitute  a  group 
who  will  be  given  priority  for  evacuation,  if  they  so  wish.  The  plan  prepared  in  London  on  this 
basis  provides  that  the  blind  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  of  registering  for  evacuation  through 
their  Home  Visitors  at  their  district  office,  and  that  if  war  breaks  out  they  will  gather  at  a  number  of 
Assembly  Points,  being  conducted  thereto  by  voluntary  workers,  and  from  those  points  will  be 
transported  to  Receiving  Areas,  where  provision  will  be  made  for  their  accommodation,  general 
welfare  and  financial  assistance.  The  voluntary  workers  concerned  will  guide  blind  persons  to  the 
Assembly  Points  and,  having  accompanied  them  to  the  Receiving  Areas,  will  return  to  London. 

The  Evacuation  Scheme  in  general  is  realist  rather  than  idealist.  It  assumes  that  the  evacuated 
populations  will  not  be  able  to  pick  and  choose  where  they  wish  to  go.  One  Receiving  Area  after 
another  will  be  filled  up  as  the  transport  vehicles  arrive.  The  effect  of  that  may  be  that  individual 
blind  persons  will  be  widely  dispersed,  billeted  on  families  who,  however  sympathetic,  will  probably 
not  understand  their  special  needs,  and  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  them  will  be  out  of  touch  with 
Home  Visitors.  The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  that  blind  evacuees  should  be  billeted  m  groups 
in  certain  areas,  each  group  being  in  the  charge  of  an  evacuated  Home  Teacher,  seconded  for  the 
particular  task  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  Home  Teachers  of  the  Receiving  Area,  has  everything 
to  be  said  for  it,  and  we  very  much  hope  that  practical  means  may  be  found  of  putting  it  into  effect. 


The  Ministry  of  Health  Memo,  suggests  that  evacuating  authorities  might  find  it  advantageous 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Regional  Associations  for  the  Blind  in  co-ordinating  the  arrangements  and 
securing  the  most  suitable  distribution  of  the  blind  in  the  Receiving  Areas.  That  is  a  task  to  which 
Regional  Associations  will  no  doubt  gladly  address  themselves.  It  also  suggests  that  evacuated 
blind  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of  domiciliary  assistance  should  continue  to  receive  their  allowances 
under  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Authorities  of  the  evacuated  area.  What  of  others  who  have 
not  been  in  receipt  of  domiciliary  assistance,  but  being  cut  off  from  their  customary  means  of  livelihood 
will  need  such  assistance  as  evacuees  ?  Will  a  workshop  employee,  for  example,  who  is  evacuated 
receive  domiciliary  assistance  ?  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  these  and  other  points  m  dou  3t 

elucidated. 


The  New  Beacon  has  already  (February,  1939)  outlined  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Lord 
Privv  Seal  under  which  trained  and  experienced  workers  for  the  blind  are  permitted  to  regard  the 
continuance  of  their  work  for  the  blind  as  the  form  of  National  Service  most  appropriate  to  themselves. 
The  arrangement  contemplated  that  agencies  for  the  blind  would  enrol  a  number  of  volunteers  who 
would  take  the  place  of  professional  workers  of  military  age.  That,  in  point  ot  fact,  is  proving 
difficult  in  the  present  competition  for  volunteers  for  A.R.P.  and  other  forms  of  National  Service, 
and  this  fact  emphasises  the  value  of  the  concession  made  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Negotiations 
are  now  on  foot  to  make  the  position  of  social  workers  stronger  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  classes 
of  them  to  the  Schedule  of  Reserved  Occupations. 

The  Question  which  affects  the  governing  bodies  and  responsible  officials  of  institutions  for  the 
blind  situated  in  evacuation  areas  is  peculiarly  difficult.  Their  blind  employees,  m  several  cases 
have  -pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  work  whatever  happens.  _  That  is  a  fine  example  of 
courage,  but  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  carry  on  “  business  as  usual  ”  m  the  first  month  or  two  of 
a  War  at  the  beginning  of  which,  it  is  anticipated,  the  enemy  will  do  everything  possible  to  inflict 
damage  and  destroy  morale.  The  Authorities  may  very  well  require  that  the  difficult  travelling 
conditions  of  wartime  should  not  be  further  complicated  by  the  travelling  of  blind  persons  m 
restricted  train  and  bus  services,  and  by  being  involved  in  sudden  rushes  to  shelter. 

The  Editor. 
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VALENTIN  HAUY 

BENEFACTOR  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  ELIZABETH  W.  WHITEHEAD. 


Part  I. 


TO-DAY,  when  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  is  so  highly  orga¬ 
nised,  when  so  much  has  been 
achieved  in  so  comparatively 
short  a  time,  and  when,  con¬ 
scious  of  how  much  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done,  we  are 
eagerly  pressing  forward,  it  may  be  that  we 
are  inclined  to  neglect  the  pioneers  who  laid 
the  foundations  on  which  we  build.  Yet  the 
study  of  their  work  is  always  interesting,  and 
may  be  profitable.  Faith  in  the  power  of  an 
illiterate,  uneducated,  and  useless  section  of 
the  community  to  become  educated,  useful 
citizens,  and  the  patience  to  realise  such  a 
vision— such  were  the  foundations  laid  by 
Valentin  Haiiy.  On  them  we  build,  and  to 
them  we  may  still  profitably  revert  to  learn 
confidence  for  the  future. 

Valentin  Haiiy  was  born  in  1745  at 
St.  Just-en-Chaussee,  a  little  village  in 
Picardy.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  poor 
weaver.  His  elder  brother,  Rene,  afterwards 
1  Abbe  Haiiy,  was  the  creator  of  the  science 
of  crystallography.  The  brothers  were 
educated  by  the  Canons  of  Premontre,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Paris  to  complete  their 
studies.  One  day  Rene  discovered  by  accident 
the  principle  of  crystallography,  and  as  a 
result  of  work  based  on  this  discovery  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 
This  position  enabled  him  to  help  his  brother, 
whom  he  encouraged  and  assisted  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  career  as  an  educator  of  the  blind, 
and  whom,  many  years  later,  when  misfor¬ 
tune  overcame  him,  he  took  to  his  own  home. 
In  1784  the  Abbe  took  a  lodging  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  where  he  remained  throughout 
the  Revolution,  knowing  little  of  what  was 
happening,  and  changing  none  of  his  personal 
habits.  He  spent  twenty-four  hours  in 
prison,  but  was  released  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  his  friends,  and  then  became 
secretary  to  the  Commission  of  Weights  and 
Measures  which  established  the  Metric 
System. 


On  going  to  Paris,  Valentin  Haiiy  began  to 
study  calligraphy  and  foreign  languages,  sup¬ 
porting  himself  by  teaching  and  by  making 
translations  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  continued  his  work  as  a  trans¬ 
lator  under  the  Terror,  but  he  apparently  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  his  salary  at  this  period. 

The  ground  was  prepared  for  Haiiy’s  work 
by  the  humanitarianism  of  the  age.  Sensibi¬ 
lity  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  remained 
fashionable  until  the  Restoration.  Diderot 
had  written  his  Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles  a 
l  Usage  de  Ceux  qm  Voient,  and  the  Abbe 
Epee  had  founded  at  Paris  the  first  school  for 
deaf-mutes.  In  1780  the  Societe  Philan- 
thropique  was  founded.  Valentin  Haiiy  was 
a  tender-hearted  Utopian,  influenced  by  the 
current  philosophy,  yet  not  content  to  remain 
a  meie  theorist  ;  he  was  a  simple  man  who, 
when  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  good' 
took  it.  This  is  how  Valentin  Haiiy  himself 
describes  the  conception  of  his  vocation. 

“  In  September  1771  there  stood  before  a 
cafe  of  the  fair  St.  Ovide  ten  blind  men, 
compelled  to  beg  their  bread  on  the  public 
highway.  .  .  .  These  men  were  grotesquely 
clad  in  gowns  and  pointed  caps  ;  on  their 
noses  were  perched  great  cardboard  spec¬ 
tacles  without  glass  ;  placed  in  front  of  a 
desk  on  which  were  music  and  lights,  they 
pei  formed  a  monotonous  song,  for  singers 
violin  and  bass  all  rendered  the  same  part! 
The  promoters  pretended  to  justify  the  in¬ 
sult  inflicted  on  these  unfortunates  by  sur- 
rounding  them  with  the  emblems  of  ignorance 
and  folly,  placing,  for  example,  behind  their 
leader  an  outspread  peacock’s  tail  and  on  his 
head  the  ears  of  Midas.  Why  should  not  a 
scene  so  dishonouring  to  the  human  species 
have  perished  at  the  moment  of  its  concep¬ 
tion  ?  Why  did  poetry  and  art  lend  their 
divine  ministry  to  such  an  atrocity  ?  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  that  the  scene  reproduced  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes  might  by  its  very  sadness 
kindle  my  genius.  ‘  Yes,’  said  I  to  myself, 
seized  with  noble  enthusiasm,  ‘  I  shall  sub- 
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stitute  truth  for  this  ridiculous  fable,  I 
shall  make  the  blind  read,  I  shall  place  in  their 
hands  books  which  they  themselves  have 
printed.  They  will  trace  characters  and  read 
again  their  own  writing.  In  the  end  I  shall 
have  them  perform  harmonious  concerts. 
Yes,  wretched  man,  whoever  you  may  be, 
these  asses’  ears  with  which  you  wish  to 
degrade  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  I  shall 
attach  to  your  own.’  ” 

A  print  preserved  at  the  Carnavalet 
Museum  bears  out  this  description  in  every 
detail.  The  impression  which  it  made  upon 
the  young  man  must  indeed  have  been  pro¬ 
found,  since  for  thirteen  years  he  revolved  in 
his  mind  this  idea,  conceived  in  a  moment 
of  anger  and  enthusiasm.  His  investigations 
were  extensive,  for  during  this  period  he 
studied  all  the  methods  employed  for  the 
instructed  blind.  He  did  more  ;  he  appa¬ 
rently  thought  that  the  study  of  the  methods 
employed  for  those  deprived  of  hearing  and 
speech  would  suggest  ideas  for  the  instruction 
of  those  deprived  of  sight.  He  assiduously 
followed  the  courses  of  the  Abbe  Epee  whom 
he  greatly  admired.  There  had,  of  course, 
been  hospices  for  the  blind  in  France  long 
before  his  time,  notably  the  Quinze-Vingts, 
where  three  hundred  blind  persons  were 
assembled,  and  which  had  been  founded  by 
St.  Louis.  It  has  not,  hov/ever,  occurred  to 
anyone  that  the  blind  were  capable  of  any 
but  the  most  mechanical  occupations  ;  no 
one  had  been  able  to  give  to  them  an  active, 
useful  life.  This  was  the  task  which  Valen¬ 
tin  Haiiy  had  set  himself. 

At  Whitsuntide,  1784,  Valentin  Haiiy  took 
his  first  pupil.  This  was  Francis  Lesueur,  a 
young  man  who  had  been  blind  since  he  was 
six  weeks  old,  and  who  gained  a  livelihood 
by  begging  in  the  porch  of  St.  Germain-des- 
Pres.  Lesueur  came  from  a  poverty-stricken 
family  in  which  there  were  five  other  children. 
He  was  unable  to  pay  anything  for  his  lessons ; 
in  fact,  it  was  Haiiy  who  had  to  pay  him 
the  sum  which  he  would  have  obtained  by 
begging.  At  first  Haiiy  had  him  only  in  the 
afternoons,  but  the  pupil  made  such  rapid 
progress  that  very  soon  he  hired  him  for  the 
whole  day.  The  teacher’s  first  idea  was  to 
give  his  pupil  the  alphabet  in  movable 
wooden  characters  with  which  he  could  form 
words  and  phrases.  A  chance  discovery  then 
came  to  their  aid.  One  day,  in  turning  over 


Haiiy’s  papers,  Lesueur  came  upon  an  invi¬ 
tation  card  so  heavily  printed  that  the  letters 
appeared  in  relief  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper.  He  recognised  these  letters,  especially 
the  “  O.”  He  was  so  proud  of  his  discovery 
that  he  lost  no  time  in  disclosing  it  to  his 
master  who  immediately  conceived  the  idea 
of  printing  in  relief  for  the  blind.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  penknife  handle  Haiiy 
traced  some  characters  which  his  pupil  re¬ 
cognised  without  difficulty.  After  extensive 
research  Haiiy  arrived  at  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure  :  By  means  of  movable  seals  he 
printed  on  specially  strong  paper  Roman 
characters  of  average  size  ;  writh  certain 
variations  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  letters, 
this  system  was  maintained  in  principle  until 
1819.  As  the  pupils  found  it  difficult  to  trace 
this  alphabet  with  a  style,  the  teachers  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  the  use  of  seals. 

Haiiy  had  made  remarkable  progress  with 
Lesueur,  but  one  pupil  did  not  constitute  a 
school.  He  therefore  obtained  twelve  blind 
persons  of  whom  the  Societe  Philanthropique 
had  assumed  the  charge.  Then,  through  the 
help  of  his  brother,  he  procured  the  patronage 
of  the  Academy  of  Science.  In  February, 
1785,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  de¬ 
livered  to  the  learned  assembly  a  eulogy 
upon  Haiiy  and  his  work.  Haiiy  let  slip  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  pupils  ;  they 
could  be  seen  any  day  at  the  school  in  Rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Victoires.  Their  numbers 
rose  to  a  hundred  and  twenty.  At  Christ¬ 
mas,  1786,  a  great  event  in  the  history  of 
Haiiy’s  school  took  place  ;  the  pupils  were 
presented  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  the 
following  description  from  the  Journal  de 
Paris  of  January  1st,  1 787,  records  the  very 
favourable  impression  which  they  made  : — 

“  The  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  Royal 
Family  were  pleased  to  give  tokens  of  their 
favour  both  to  master  and  pupils.  A  blind 
man  teaching  a  young  seeing  pupil  to  read  ; 
orthographical  faults  in  a  printed  composi¬ 
tion  by  a  blind  man,  corrected  by  another  ; 
geography  learnt  and  demonstrated  from 
maps  with  and  even  without  relief  by  Le¬ 
sueur,  first  teacher  of  the  blind  ;  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  fractions  reduced  to  a  common  denomi¬ 
nator  with  an  exactitude  which  M.  the  Due 
d’Angouleme  was  amused  to  verify  himself, 
pen  in  hand  ;  these  things  seemed  to  give 
very  great  pleasure  to  all  the  Court  during 
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yesterday’s  two  audiences.  These  young 
pupils  presented  to  the  King  and  the  Royal 
Family  a  book  which  they  themselves  had 
printed  ( Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind), 
with  an  ode  composed  by  M.  Huard,  one  of 
their  number,  and  followed  by  examples  of 
all  the  short  exercises  in  printing  which 
they  carry  out.” 

Haiiy  found  this  account  inadequate,  and 
in  reply  to  the  Journal  de  Paris  he  wrote  : — 

"...  that  the  occupations  relative  to 
trades'  seemed  to  interest  greatly  the  august 
witnesses  of  this  interesting  spectacle  ;  that 
they  appeared  to  see  with  satisfaction  hemp 
become  successively  in  the  hands  of  blind 
children  a  thread,  then  string  which  was  used 
by  them  to  make  knotting  work,  nets,  and 
bands.  Knitting,  making  of  laces,  and  book¬ 
binding  seemed  to  them  also  to  present  for 
the  future  resources  against  indigence  for 
this  class  of  unfortunates.” 


So  enthusiastic  was  Louis  XVI  that  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  confer  upon  Haiiy  the  Cordon  de 
St.  Michel.  The  decoration  never  came  to 
him,  but  he  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the 
King  and  to  the  Admiralty  of  France,  and 
when,  in  October,  1789,  Louis  returned,  a 
prisoner,  to  Paris,  the  pupils  of  Haiiy  were 
appointed  musicians  in  ordinary  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Tuileries.  Haiiy  had  grasped 
the  idea  that  the  delicacy  of  hearing  peculiar 
to  the  blind  predisposes  them  to  the  art  of 
music.  Gossec,  the  favourite  musician  of  the 
age,  composed  choruses  and  masses  specially 
for  the  blind,  and  after  an  audition  at  St. 
Roch,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  authorised 
them  to  sing  in  the  churches  of  the  city. 

All  was  going  well ;  Haiiy’s  work  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  its  success  seemed  assured  when 
the  Revolution  broke  upon  France. 

(To  he  concluded) 


RECOLLECTIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS 

By  ARTHUR  COPLAND. 


COMPARED  with  the  rapid 
succession  of  spectacular 
scientific  discoveries  and 
mechanical  inventions  that 
have  distinguished  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  social  changes  seem 
to  come  about  tardily  and 
unobtrusively.  Yet,  when  one  is  presented 
with  a  fair  criterion,  such  as  the  contrast 
between  two  epochs,  separated  by  an 
appreciable  space  of  time  but  within  the 
span  of  a  normal  life,  changes  of  which  one 
was  almost  oblivious  will  be  found  in 
retrospect  to  have  established  themselves. 
Even  in  that  relatively  diminutive  tributary 
of  social  activity  known  as  blind  welfare 
work,  the  forces  that  make  for  mutation 
will  be  seen  on  examination  to  have  been 
silently  but  steadily  operating.  Attitudes 
and  aims  that  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  been  regarded  as  utterly  impracticable 
and  utopian  are  to-day  the  accepted  code. 

This  fact  has  been  deeply  impressed  on 
my  mind  by  a  perusal  of  two  items  which 
recently  appeared  in  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind.  One  of  these  was  an  account  of  a 
conference  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the 
College  of  Teachers,  at  which  a  discussion 


was  opened  by  the  headmaster  of  Craigmillar 
Royal  Blind  School  on  the  services  that 
might  be  rendered  by  home  teachers  to  the 
blind  child  on  holiday.  The  other  was  a 
description  of  the  work  being  done  at 
Chorleywood  College.  \Tiewed  broadly, 
although  no  doubt  it  is  only  a  coincidence, 
the  latter  article  and  Mr.  Anderson’s  paper 
are  complementary,  for  they  show,  and  that 
in  a  not  unamiable  light,  the  prevailing 
official  attitude  towards  the  blind  child  both 
at  work  and  play. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  the  suggestions  and  activities 
referred  to  reveal  a  profound  alteration  in 
the  spirit  of  blind  welfare  work.  Then,  the 
purely  personal  aspects  of  the  pupil’s  life 
were  rarely,  if  ever,  seriously  taken  into 
account.  How  the  child  spent  the  holidays 
is  a  matter  that  would  have  been  considered 
entirely  outside  of  the  master’s  domain.  As 
for  obtaining  special  leave  to  go  home  during 
term,  a  privilege  which  appears  to  be  not 
uncommonly  sought  nowadays,  the  pupils 
of  my  generation  would  as  soon  have  hoped 
to  be  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  sun 
as  to  gain  such  a  concession.  During  the 
eight  years  I  spent  at  a  school  for  the  blind 
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I  never  knew  of  a  single  instance  of  a  pupil 
asking  or  being  granted  special  leave. 
Indeed,  a  legend  was  current  in  the  school  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  far-distant  past  a  boy 
had  requested  permission  to  go  home  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  his  grandmother,  only 
to  be  met  with  the  scarifying  demand  : 
“  When  did  you  discover  this,  boy  ?  ” 
Tradition  in  this  instance  carried  all  the 
weight  that  is  usually  attributed  to  it,  for 
neither  births,  deaths  nor  marriages  at  home 
were  ever  allowed  to  interrupt  the  routine  of 
school  life. 

Apart  from  its  potent  effect  on  its  re¬ 
cipients,  however,  this  tale  is  worthy  of  note 
because,  whether  true  or  false,  it  reflects 
quite  accurately  the  unhappy  relations  that 
in  the  main  then  existed  between  teachers 
and  pupils.  Corresponding  with  the  temper 
of  the  times,  discipline  and  authority 
generally  rested  on  fear.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  impossible  that  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  could  be  fostered,  or 
any  reciprocity  of  real  understanding  pro¬ 
moted.  For  the  most  part,  teachers  and 
pupils  went  their  own  way.  No  concerted 
effort  was  made  by  the  staff  to  supervise 
spare-time  activities.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
staff  would  read  to  us,  or  join  us  in  a  game 
of  cards  ;  but  otherwise,  if  the  weather  was 
unsuitable  for  our  own  improvised  games,  we 
simply  wandered  about,  talking  nonsense  or 
bawling  scraps  of  popular  songs.  We  were 
fortunate  in  comparison  with  a  number  of 
blind  schools  in  having  extensive  grounds 
and  abundance  of  greensward,  but  I  have 
received  some  distressing  accounts  from 
ex-pupils  of  other  schools,  of  the  dreary 
monotony  of  being  shut  up  every  week-end 
during  term  in  a  paved  and  sunless  yard, 
with  nothing  but  meal-times  and  a  walk  to 
and  from  church  on  Sunday  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  idleness.  We  were  fortunate  too 
in  having  a  library  which,  though  small  and 
seldom  added  to,  nevertheless  contained 
some  first-rate  reading.  Books  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  frequently  read  aloud,  a  custom 
which  afforded  excellent  practice  for  the  boy 
who  did  the  reading,  but  which  pandered  to 
the  laziness  of  those  not  disposed  to  cultivate 
that  art. 

The  manner  in  which  we  spent  the  regular 
holidays  naturally  varied  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  of  our  homes.  But  how¬ 
ever  favourably  we  were  situated  in  that 


respect,  I  am  sure  that  there  were  times 
when  most  of  us  would  have  appreciated  a 
supply  of  books.  The  Mission  to  the  Blind 
in  the  area  was  seldom  equipped  to  provide 
such  a  service,  a  subscription  to  the  National 
Library  was  generally  beyond  our  means, 
and  an  application  to  the  school  would  have 
been  fruitless.  None  of  these  conditions  now 
survives.  If  the  Glasgow  Mission  to  the 
blind  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  kindred 
organisations,  the  library  service  of  the 
missions  is  now  extensive  and  efficiently 
conducted  ;  the  National  Library  is  quite 
accessible,  and  the  inference  that  may  be 
drawn  from  Mr.  Anderson’s  paper  is,  that 
the  interests  of  the  school-child  are  not 
forgotten,  even  during  the  holidays.  The 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Anderson’s  suggestions 
in  other  directions  can  be  realised  will  largely 
depend  on  the  approach  of  the  home  teacher, 
from  whom  must  come  the  initial  move  in 
the  creation  of  any  personal  relationship. 
Friendship  is  a  thing  which  simply  cannot 
be  organised,  however,  and  unless  the 
participants  in  any  social  experiment  are 
temperamentally  attuned,  the  project  had 
much  better  be  left  alone. 

But  the  chief  significance  of  Mr.  Anderson’s 
paper  in  connection  with  my  present  purpose 
is  the  fact  that  the  head  of  a  flourishing 
school  should  apparently  see  nothing  in¬ 
admissible  in  issuing  such  an  invitation  to 
the  missions.  At  the  period  I  have  been 
recalling,  such  a  gesture  would  never  have 
been  contemplated.  Now,  happily,  the 
hostility  and  rivalry  which  formerly  divided 
the  various  bodies  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  has  completely  disappeared,  and  the 
need  for  co-operation  among  them  is  surely 
becoming  the  acknowledged  chart  of  the 
way  to  success. 

The  task  of  the  mission  that  would  fully 
share  in  this  co-operation  is  a  difficult  and 
delicate  one.  In  the  first  place,  its  pre¬ 
occupation  with,  and  responsibility  for,  the 
concerns  of  the  indigent  blind  is  calculated 
to  reduce  its  effectiveness  in  certain  other 
important  spheres.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
pressing  need  for  an  enterprising  after-care 
service,  acting  in  the  interests  of  potential 
wage-earners  outside  of  the  institutions. 
No  other  expedient  appears  to  offer  any 
hope  of  building  a  public  understanding  of 
the  modest  aspirations  and  worthy  claims  of 
the  blind.  Nothing  but  an  informed  public 
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opinion  can  combat  the  prejudice  that  fetters 
the  sightless  in  the  pursuit  of  a  private  voca¬ 
tion.  Only  the  weight  of  public  opinion  can 
ever  move  Church  or  State,  local  authorities 
or  other  public  bodies  to  give  consideration  to 
an  otherwise  faint  appeal.  If  the  dormant 
force  of  public  sympathy  is  ever  to  be  set 
in  motion,  a  vigorous  propaganda  alone  can 
do  it.  Can  the  missions  supply  this  want  ? 

Considering  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
carefuLplanning,  it  would  perhaps  be  rash 
to  venture  a  positive  answer.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  recognised  that  in  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  class  consciousness  the  mere  fact, 
the  mere  hint  of  assistance  coming  from  a 
mission  not  infrequently  suggests  the  idea 
of  social  inferiority,  so  that  in  trying  to 
create  a  favourable  situation  for  a  blind 
person  following  a  calling  in  the  locality, 
the  mission  would  have  to  engineer  its  efforts 
with  consummate  tact  and  circumspection 
in  order  not  to  prejudice  the  chances  of  a 
successful  career.  Incidentally,  some  harm 
has  occasionally  been  done  by  too  blatant  a 
publicity.  The  reluctance  of  many  educated 
blind  persons  to  establish  contact  with  a 
mission  arises  mainly  from  the  fear  that  the 
admission  of  such  a  connection  may  seem 
to  detract  from  their  professional  or  social 
status.  When  the  wife  of  a  blind  musician 
mentioned  the  name  of  a  home  teacher  in  a 
conversation  with  me  some  time  ago,  she 
added  hastily  :  “Of  course,  he  only  calls  on 
us  as  a  friend.’ ’  In  the  course  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  newly  found  importance  of  the 
missions  in  public  utility  will  be  more 
generally  realised,  and  the  stigma  that  has 
unfortunately  been  attached  to  them  removed. 

In  the  second  place,  a  mission  might  be 
seriously  hampered  in  the  execution  of  an 
after-care  scheme  by  its  dependence  upon 
private  financial  support.  It  could  not 
pursue  any  course  which  would  offend  the 
susceptibilities  of  its  subscribers.  It  might, 
for  example,  well  prove  detrimental  to  its 
position  if,  confronted  with  an  instance  of 
prejudice  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  a  church 
congregation  towards  a  blind  musician,  it 
ventured  to  do  more  than  enter  a  mild 
private  remonstrance.  And  experience  has 
shown  that  such  remonstrance  is  quite 
ineffective.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Glasgow  Mission  to  the  blind,  besides  calling 
attention  to  the  antipathetic  attitude  of  the 


churches  regarding  the  employment  of  sight¬ 
less  organists  in  public  speeches,  has  on 
several  occasions  intervened  on  behalf  of  a 
person  seeking  such  a  post,  or  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  one,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Representations  have  also  been  made  on  the 
subject  by  corporate  bodies  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  a 
similar  result.  Though  these  efforts  have  so 
far  failed  to  achieve  their  purpose,  they  at 
least  indicate  a  growing  alertness  in  official 
quarters  in  coping  with  one  of  the  most 
intractable  problems  that  modern  sociology 
can  submit. 

Given  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  two 
difficulties  just  discussed,  the  blind  missions 
could  furnish  a  pivot  on  which  an  after-care 
scheme  could  safely  rest.  But  whether  the 
proposed  scheme  be  run  independently  of, 
or  in  conjunction  with,  the  missions,  its 
introduction  is  urgently  required  if  the 
material  views  of  the  capable  unemployed, 
or  partially  employed,  blind  are  to  be 
furthered.  It  is  more  than  time  that  resolute 
steps  were  taken  to  reopen  some  of  the 
doors  leading  to  independence  that  have 
recently  been  closed  to  the  sightless  applicant. 
Blind  teachers,  organists,  typists  and  tele¬ 
phonists  are  being  replaced  by  sighted 
people,  even  in  institutions  erected  solely  to 
provide  for  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
These  are  some  of  the  facts  with  which  an 
after-care  propagandist  might  endeavour  to 
prick  the  public  conscience,  for  history  proves 
conclusively  that  no  new  cause  ever  got  a 
footing  until  it  was  supported  by  some 
compelling  force.  The  general  public  must 
be  the  blind  person’s  final  court  of  appeal. 

Now  that  the  intervention  of  the  State  in 
commercial  matters  is  no  longer  resented, 
but  rather  courted  if  a  subsidy  appears 
procurable,  it  ought  not  to  be  amiss  here 
to  express  regret  that  in  its  recent  legisla¬ 
tion  dealing  with  pensions  the  Government 
did  not  take  the  opportunity  to  include  in  its 
measure  something  constructive  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  worker. 
It  might,  but  for  the  British  love  of  com¬ 
promise,  have  followed  the  example  of 
Germany  in  the  disposal  of  her  blinded 
ex-service  men,  or  it  might  have  made  the 
allocation  of  Government  contracts  condi¬ 
tional  on  the  engagement  of  blind  operatives 
where  possible.  It  might  also  have 
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brought  pressure  to  bear  on  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  other  public  institutions  to  the 
same  end  through  the  administration  of 
grants  in  aid.  The  growing  use  of  automatic 
machinery  ought  to  have  cleared  the  way 
in  some  measure  for  the  entrance  of 
the  blind  into  additional  industries.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  careful  examination 
of  the  position  would  prove  that  there  are 
still  a  number  of  unexplored  fields  of  labour 
into  which  the  blind  might  penetrate  with 
a  fair  chance  of  profit.  I  have  an  American 
correspondent  who  conducts  a  news  kiosk, 
selling  in  addition  packet  tobacco  and  sweets. 
Tea-tasting  and  tobacco-blending  are  highly 
specialised  occupations  which  might  be 
within  the  scope  of  blind  persons,  with  their 
keenly  cultivated  senses.  But  the  mere 
recital  of  a  catalogue  of  possible  new  occupa¬ 
tions  could  serve  no  immediate  purpose  but 
to  emphasise  the  need  of  a  wider  view  in 
planning  the  future  of  the  blind  youth. 
Should  the  ravages  of  war  ever  deplete  our 
man-power,  the  nation  may  have  cause  to 
repent  its  neglect  to  develop  to  the  full  all 
its  human  resources. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

George  Orchard,  Chairman  of  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  House  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at 
Hoylake  since  1935.  His  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  the  deaf-blind  and  to  his  colleagues 
was  an  inspiration  to  all,  and  his  geniality, 
common-sense  and  business  ability  a  source 
of  strength  at  all  times.  In  the  early  days 
of  difficulty,  before  the  Home  was  estab¬ 
lished,  he  showed  faith,  fortitude  and  vision, 
and  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing  the  Home 
opened  by  Lord  Leverhulme  within  a  few 
months  of  the  establishment  of  his  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Orchard  was  well  known  as  a 
Wesleyan  and  an  able  local  preacher,  was 
Chairman  of  the  Hoylake  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
took  a  lively  interest  in  local  affairs. 

Mrs.  Edmeades,  a  former  Mayoress  of 
Winchester,  and  for  some  years  a  member  of 
the  Winchester  Committee  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  Edmeades  did  valuable  work  during 
the  War,  acting  as  Chairman  of  a  number  of 
Committees  for  the  help  of  the  soldiers.  At 


the  end  of  the  War,  she  was  decorated  for 
her  services  to  refugees  by  the  Belgian 
Government. 

Thomas  Ashling  Curtis,  of  Nottingham, 
Chairman  for  many  years  of  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  life  of  Nottingham. 

T.  Henry  Jones,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
blind.  At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  he 
worked  in  the  United  States  for  some  years, 
but  was  later  minister  of  Congregational 
Churches  in  Holywell,  Market  Drayton,  and 
supply  minister  to  Churches  in  Liverpool. 

PERSONALIA 

We  offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  who  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birth¬ 
day  on  Sunday,  23rd  April. 

*  *  *  * 

The  following  have  been  invited  to  become 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind :  Viscount  Nuffield,  Lord 
Southwood,  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer, 
G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles 
A.  McCurdy,  P.C.,  K.C.,  Lt.-CoI.  E.  C. 
Clay,  C.B.E.,  Mr.  Godfrey  F.  Mowatt, 
J.P.,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Stone,  D.S.O., 
M.C. 

Further  to  the  lists  given  in  The  New 
Beacon,  15th  March,  15th  July,  and  15th 
September,  1938,  and  15th  January,  1939, 
of  members  appointed  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  following  have  been  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Council  : — 

Group  A  (Regional  Bodies). 

Representative  of  Southern  Regional  Asso- 
ciation  for  the  Blind  : 

Sir  Stuart  M.  Fraser,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E. 
Group  B  (Local  Government  Bodies). 

Representative  of  County  Councils  Asso- 
ciation : 

Dr.  John  Tate. 

Group  C  (Agencies  for  the  Blind  and 

National  Bodies). 

Representative  of  Gardner’s  Trust  for  the 
Blind : 

Major  N.  C.  M.  MacMahon. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Pianist  Honoured  by  H.M.  Queen  Mary. 

- — H.M.  Queen  Mary  recently  attended  a  concert 
at  the  People’s  Palace,  Mile  End  Road,  in  aid 
of  the  new  London  Metropolitan  Orchestra,  and 
received  the  conductor,  Mr.  Krish,  the  singers, 
and  the  blind  pianist,  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall, 
whose  performance  in  Liszt’s  Hungarian  Fantasy 
for  piari'o  and  orchestra  delighted  the  audience. 

The  Blind  and  the  Stage. — Some  interesting 
achievements  recently  noted  in  the  Press  deal 
with  blind  people  as  amateur  actors,  and  a  blind 
producer.  Mr.  J.  H.  Preston,  blind  since 
childhood,  recently  produced  a  three-act 
comedy  “  Charity  Begins —  ”  at  Christ  Church 
School,  Bradford.  He  has  now  produced  six 
plays,  and  in  an  interview  said  :  “I  visualise 
everything  in  my  mind.  Every  move  and 
gesture  I  know  perfectly  and  I  know  whether  the 
actors  are  sitting  or  standing.  Most  difficult 
task  is  the  casting.  .  .  .  Production  gives  me 
more  satisfaction  than  anything  I  have  ever 
done.  I  feel  I  am  creating  something.” 

At  the  David  Lewis  Theatre,  Liverpool, 
eleven  members  of  the  Social  Centre  for  the 
Blind  gave  a  performance  of  a  two-act  comedy 
“  Meet  the  Family  ”  ;  a  newspaper  criticism 
gave  the  production  high  praise,  saying  that 
“  the  cast  moved  about  the  stage  with  an  ease 
and  freedom  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
dramatic  society  without  the  limitations  under 
which  they  suffered.” 

A  recently  formed  amateur  dramatic  society 
of  the  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind 
has  produced  “  Courting,”  a  three-act  comedy 
of  Scots  life.  A  clever  system  of  cues  was 
devised  for  the  actors  by  Mrs.  Howard,  the 
producer ;  every  piece  of  furniture,  carpet, 
fender,  a  cup  here,  a  teapot  there,  had  a  meaning 
for  the  players  as  they  made  their  way  swiftly 
and  surely  on  and  off  the  stage. 

Dramatic  entertainments  are  nothing  new 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
where  the  pupils  recently  gave  three  one-act 
plays  at  their  annual  entertainment.  The 
excellence  of  the  team  work  and  the  smoothness 
and  ease  of  the  whole  performance  must  have 
been  gratifying  to  the  producer. 

Youth  Takes  a  Bow. — Among  budding  radio 
stars  who  appeared  in  this  feature  of  the 
“  Monday  Night  at  Seven  ”  programme  recently, 
and  also  in  a  National  programme,  was  Sam 
Bennie,  a  former  pupil  of  Swiss  Cottage  and  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  He  plays  old  and  new 
favourites  with  sure  touch  and  a  fine  sense  of 
rhythm. 
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British  Boogie-Woogie  Pianist. — Under  this 
rather  curious  title  The  Melody  Maker  recently 
published  a  note  on  the  career  of  a  jazz  pianist, 
George  Shearing,  who  is  a  blind  man,  and  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  stage  orchestra  of 
blind  players  under  the  leadership  of  Claude 
Bampton.  After  the  break-up  of  that  band, 
Shearing  took  up  “  gigging,”  and  for  a  time 
only  got  work  spasmodically,  but  has  now  made 
a  name  for  himself.  According  to  The  Melody 
Maker,  his  “  ambidexterity  in  the  handling  of 
boogie-woogie  figures  would  convince  you  that 
you  were  listening  to  an  American  coloured 
expert  ;  that  is,  if  you  didn’t  know.” 

An  Energetic  Blind  Woman. — Those  who 
lose  their  sight  in  middle  life  and  find  it  difficult 
to  readjust  themselves  may  take  courage  from 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Radbourne,  of  West  Denton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who,  in  spite  of  losing  her 
sight  in  1932,  carries  on  all  her  household  duties, 
including  cooking  and  baking,  is  an  enthusiastic 
card-player  and  reader  of  Braille,  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  Church  work.  She  was  taught  the 
making  of  bead  necklaces  by  a  member  of  the 
Newcastle  Home  Teaching  staff,  and  in  rather 
over  two  years  has  made  over  2,000  necklaces 
and  as  many  bangles,  together  with  other 
articles,  some  for  sale,  and  some  as  gifts  to 
Church  organisations  and  charities  in  which  she 
is  interested.  “  My  wife,”  writes  her  husband, 
“  is  far  more  busy  now  than  when  she  had  her 
sight.” 

Harry  Roy  Hears  Blind  Girl’s  Melody. — 

A  midnight  audition  on  the  stage  of  the  Empire 
Theatre,  Glasgow,  with  Harry  Roy  and  his  band 
as  sole  members  of  the  audience  may  bring 
fame  to  a*  blind  composer,  Miss  Margaret 
McRobie,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  composed  a 
fox-trot  which  so  impressed  Roy  and  his 
manager  that  it  is  being  sent  to  London  for 
consideration. 

Gramophone  Record  of  Templeton’s  Latest. — 

Alec  Templeton,  one  of  the  biggest  box-office 
successes  in  American  vaudeville,  has  recently 
turned  again  to  writing  for  the  dance  band,  and 
his  latest  composition,  a  contrapuntal  experi¬ 
ment  “  Bach  goes  to  Town,”  has  been  recorded 
by  Benny  Goodman  and  his  Orchestra  on 
HMV  B  8879. 

Blind  Children  in  Percussion  Band. — Dr. 

Lovelock,  adjudicator  at  the  Father  Mathew 
Feis,  recently  held  in  Dublin,  gave  high  praise 
to  the  percussion  band  of  St.  Mary’s  Blind 
Asylum,  Merrion,  which  carried  off  the  first 
prize.  He  said  that  taken  as  a  whole  the  blind 
competitors  in  the  Feis  were  an  example  to  their 
more  fortunate  colleagues,  as  they  were  much 
more  painstaking  and  careful. 
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A  Blind  Man’s  Hobby. — Mr.  George  Goddard, 
of  Chiswick,  who  was  formerly  a  blind  street 
musician,  now  makes  one-string  fiddles,  which 
he  turns  out  unaided,  and  in  which  he  takes  a 
craftsman’s  pride.  “  I  get  a  lot  of  fun  making 
my  fiddles,”  he  told  a  newspaper  reporter. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Walker. — A.  Brown,  the  out¬ 
standing  walker  among  the  war-blinded  men  of 
St.  Dunstan’s,  recently  gained  his  fifteenth 
consecutive  victory  in  a  fifteen  mile  race, 
finishing  the  course  in  2  hours  15  minutes. 
Ap  Rhys,  who  finished  in  just  under  2  hours 
24  minutes,  was  the  first  home  among  the 
totally  blind. 

Blind  Newsagent’s  Success. — Mr.  A.  H. 

Townsend,  a  blind  Plymouth  newsagent,  has 
just  celebrated  the  coming-of-age  of  his  business. 
He  began  in  1918  with  a  dog  to  guide  him,  and 
gradually  improved  his  connection  until  he  had 
two  hundred  customers.  Then  he  married,  and 
is  now  helped  in  the  business  by  his  wife  and 
daughters,  though  he  still  delivers  the  papers 
himself,  distinguishing  between  them  by  size, 
shape,  weight  and  smell. 

Blind  Boy  Wins  Music  Scholarship.— Arthur 
McKay,  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Melbourne,  has  recently  won  a 
music  scholarship.  He  had  to  play  a  Mozart 
pianoforte  concerto,  having  memorised  the 
music  from  seventy  pages  of  Braille. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Dedicated  to  the  Sightless. 

“  Unveiled,”  by  R.O.D.  (Shakespeare  Head 
Press,  Oxford,  price  2s.  6d.) ,  is  a  poem  in 
blank  verse,  dedicated  to  “  sightless  folk 
who,  unable  to  see  this  world,  clothe  it  with 
a  beauty  born  of  their  imagination.”  Its 
author  has  generously  offered  all  profits  and 
royalties  jointly  to  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  description  of  a 
garden  “  rare  and  quiet,”  where  the  writer 
encounters  a  spiritual  being,  who  shows  him 
how,  before  man  became  debased  with  love 
of  material  things,  he  was  able  to  apprehend 
the  spiritual : — 

“  There  to  my  most  intimate  gaze  I  saw 
The  whole  Kingdom  of  Man  in  happiness.” 

The  spirit  describes  how  sin  destroyed  the 
beauty  of  the  world  God  made,  and  how  in 
course  of  time  God  revealed  Himself  through 
Christ  to  show  men  “  what  once  they  were, 


and  to  what  in  due  time  they  will  evolve.” 
Then  follows  a  dialogue  between  Beelzebub 
and  Lucifer,  who  scheme  together  to  set  men 
perpetually  at  enmity  : — 

“  We  must  spread  envy,  hatred,  jealousy, 

Desire  and  her  companion,  lustfulness, 

And  lies  among  them.  Tims  keep  we  all  men 
Ever  at  war,  arrayed  ’gainst  each  other.” 

In  the  second  part  of  “  Unveiled,”  great 
historic  characters  show  how,  in  their 
own  way,  they  have  tried  to  impose  leader¬ 
ship  on  men,  and  how,  in  spite  of  temporary 
success,  they  have  failed.  Even  the 
mediaeval  church  became  corrupted  by  love 
of  power,  and  lost  the  first  beauty  and 
freshness  of  her  message,  while  such  men  as 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon  fell  : — 

“  Rape  and  pillage,  murder  and  carnage  have 
Followed  the  wake  of  these  attempts  to  rule 
The  world.” 

Finally,  there  is  a  hint  of  present-day 
Dictators,  who,  “  with  a  childish  raising  of 
one  arm,”  claim  to  rule  the  world,  but  must 
fall  as  others  did,  “  because  they  built  on 
Hell’s  foundations.”  At  last,  after  long 
bloodshed,  it  will  be  recognised  that  pride 
and  hate  and  jealousy  can  never  be  the  firm 
foundations  of  a  world-order  and  that 

“  Man’s  only  way  is  in  the  Ways  of  God, 

Mysterious  and  long  in  fulfilment, 

Yet  certain  in  His  final  victory.” 

The  poem  is  one  which  is  specially  apposite 
at  this  time,  and  those  who  buy  it  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  are 
helping  the  blind  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

Third  Edition  of  the  Handbook. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  1938  has  already 
made  obsolete  the  Handbook  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
in  revised  form  in  1934,  and  workers  for  the 
blind  will  therefore  appreciate  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Third  Edition,  obtainable  irorn 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  York  House,  Kings- 
way,  W.C.2,  price  is.  net. 

The  Minister  of  Health  in  his  preface  calls 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act 
and  also  to  the  increasing  attention  being 
paid  to  prevention  of  blindness.  Although 
the  contents  of  the  present  edition  are  in  the 
main  similar  to  those  of  the  earlier  issues, 
the  following  are  among  its  new  features  : — 

1.  Reference  to  blindness  due  to  cataract, 
as  defined  in  Part  II  of  Circular  1681,  and 
reference  to  Circular  1621,  which  called  the 
attention  of  local  authorities  to  the  recom- 
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mendations  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  in  its  1936  report. 

2.  Full  details  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  1938. 

3.  References  to  the  reports  of  the 
Advisory  Committee’s  Sub-Committees  on 
the  unemployable  blind  and  on  the  home 
teaching  service,  and  to  the  work  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  Welfare  Sub-Committee  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

4.  A  note  on  Regional  Associations,  and 
on  the  formation  of  a  Standing  Advisory 
Committee  on  blindness  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  now  dissolved  Unicn  of  Counties 
Associations. 

5.  An  appendix  giving  a  chronological 
summary  of  legislation  relating  to  the  blind. 

In  small  compass,  the  Handbook  is  a 
mine  of  information,  and  no  one  engaged  on 
work  for  the  blind  can  afford  to  be  without 
it. 

Meditations  on  the  Bible. 

Wayside  Thoughts,  by  R.  C.  Arnot 
(Times  Printing  Works,  Blackburn),  is  a 
collection  of  short  meditations,  written  round 
phrases  taken  from  the  Bible.  The  texts 
chosen  are  brief,  and  though  most  of  them 
are  familiar,  others  have  that  arresting 
quality  which  belongs  to  the  less  well  known. 
The  writer  of  Wayside  Thoughts  is  not 
concerned  with  textual  criticism,  but  rather 
with  devotional  study,  and  he  seeks  to  show 
how  such  familiar  stories  as  those  of  the  call 
of  Moses,  the  building  of  the  Temple,  Balaam’s 
ass,  have  their  lessons  for  the  reader  of  to¬ 
day.  His  simply  written  comments  on  them 
should  give  pleasure  to  his  readers. 

A  Guide-Dog  Novel. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  book  of  all  to 
write  is  the  novel  with  a  purpose,  for  it  must 
steer  a  hazardous  course  between  propaganda 
•and  story-telling,  and  try  to  awaken  such 
interest  in  the  reader  that  he  may  not  be 
unduly  conscious  of  the  purpose  that  lies 
behind  the  narrative,  and  yet  learn  the  lesson 
it  sets  out  to  teach.  Good  Angels  in 
Harness,  by  Frank  E.  Emmott  and  Marjorie 
Charnwood  (published  by  Hodder  &  Stough¬ 
ton,  price  5s.  net),  is  at  once  a  love-story  and 
an  account  of  the  Guide-Dog  movement. 
Both  hero  and  heroine  are  blind,  and  the 
story  is  written  in  the  first  person  by  the 


blind  girl,  Sylvia  Blake,  with  an  occasional 
interlude  by  Geoffrey  Tillott,  the  blind  man 
whom  she  first  befriends  and  eventually 
promises  to  marry. 

Sylvia  is  the  daughter  of  a  prosperous  and 
conventional  North  country  business  man 
and  Member  of  Parliament,  and  Geoffrey 
the  gifted  son  of  working-class  parents, 
living,  when  the  story  opens,  with  his  invalid 
widowed  mother,  and  newly  blinded,  as  the 
result  of  a  football  accident,  in  the  second 
year  of  what  had  promised  to  be  a  brilliant 
career  at  one  of  the  Universities.  That  the 
Cornbury  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  able 
to  offer  him  nothing  better  than  a  training 
in  basket-making  seems  unfortunate,  even 
though  they  eventually  allowed  him  to  give 
up  a  trade  for  which  he  was  entirely  unsuited 
and  to  teach  Braille  in  the  Institution  at  a 
salary  of  a  pound  a  week.  Through  Sylvia’s 
energy  and  influence  it  became  possible  for 
him  to  obtain  a  guide-dog,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  life  at  the  training-centre  on  the 
Cheshire  coast,  and  the  happiness  and  added 
independence  that  the  training  brought  him, 
is  convincingly  told. 

Attractive  though  Sylvia  is  in  her  cheerful 
determination  to  lead  a  full  life  in  spite  of 
blindness,  the  reader’s  sympathies  go  out  to 
her  father.  A  daughter  who  cheerfully 
rifles  his  cupboard  in  order  to  present  bottles 
of  whiskey  to  Geoffrey’s  mother  and  a 
dozen  cigars  to  Geoffrey  after  a  very  brief 
acquaintance,  and  who  has  a  lofty  disregard 
for  the  conventions  which  weigh  heavily 
on  her  father  as  a  newly  elected  Conservative 
member,  must  have  been  a  bit  of  a  trial.  And 
the  seeing  reader  of  her  story  feels  mildly 
annoyed  at  the  suggestion  that  self-respect¬ 
ing  blind  people  are  so  easily  affronted  when 
help  is  offered  them.  “  We  would  much  rather 
do  than  be  done  for.  Independent  ?  We’re 
starchy  !  ”  Surely  the  more  sensible  course 
is  to  admit  that  blindnes  is  as  real  a  physical 
handicap  as  a  broken  arm  or  a  defect  in 
hearing,  and  to  accept  help  as  naturally  and 
unselfconsciously  as  it  should  be  offered? 

The  dust  cover,  with  its  really  delightful 
illustrations  of  two  guide-dogs  at  work,  tells 
us  that  the  book  is  “  written  from  life’s 
experience,”  and  it  is  clear  that  its  writers 
know  at  first  hand  the  happiness  that  the 
ownership  of  such  dogs  must  bring.  By 
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far  the  best  part  of  the  novel  is  the  part 
dealing  with  the  Guide-Dog  movement ; 
here  and  there  the  love  story  wears  rather 
thin,  and  the  episodes  of  the  ne’er-do-well 
Uncle  Elwin  and  his  friend  Flossie  are  not 
very  convincing.  As  the  title  of  the  book 
implies,  its  real  heroines  are  “  the  good 
angels,”  Olga  and  Greta,  and  the  reader 
therefore  feels  justified  in  finding  them  at 
once  the  most  attractive  and  the  most 
convincing  characters  in  the  story.  The 
novel  ends  with  a  graphic  account  (founded 
on  fact)  of  a  demonstration  to  Members  of 
Parliament  of  the  achievements  of  Guide- 
Dogs. 

“  Time  as  Chorus.” 

Here  is  another  novel  in  which  blindness 
plays  an  important  part.  Time  as  Chorus, 
by  V.  N.  Massey  (Heinemann,  Ltd.,  price 
7s.  6d.),  is  the  story  of  Victor  Marshall,  a 
brilliant  athlete,  accidentally  blinded  in  a 
cricket  match  at  the  zenith  of  his  career  as  a 
cricketer.  Thora  Locke,  the  girl  to  whom  he 
is  engaged,  refuses  to  accept  his  offer  to  re¬ 
lease  her  from  her  engagement,  and  they  are 
married  as  soon  as  Victor  is  ready  to  leave 
the  hospital.  She  is  a  practical  person,  and 
realising  that  he  will  now  need  new  interests 
to  fill  his  life,  they  open  a  sports  shop  and 
face  the  future  with  courage.  However, 
blindness  proves  too  much  for  the  man,  and 
he  grows  more  and  more  dependent  upon  his 
wife,  and  less  and  less  willing  to  make  any 
effort  for  himself.  The  business  declines,  and 
Victor,  obstinately  refusing  to  accept  the 
fact  of  his  loss  of  sight,  shuts  himself  off  from 
any  alleviations  open  to  him  and  in  bitterness 
of  spirit  rejects  all  Thora’s  efforts  on  his  be¬ 
half.  He  sees  in  her  attempts  to  help  him 
nothing  but  patronage,  and  gradually  drains 
her  of  all  vitality  in  his  fierce  possessiveness 
and  jealousy.  Thora  finds  the  “  solution  ” 
of  their  problem  in  deliberately  letting  him 
meet  his  death  through  an  unprotected  trap¬ 
door  and  the  story  ends  in  tragedy.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  devoted  wife  could 
have  thus  elected  to  let  her  husband  die, 
and  those  who  have  known  the  courage  with 
which  their  friends  have  faced  blindness  will 
recognise  in  Victor  a  fortunately  rare  type 
of  character.  Time  as  C  horns  is  well- 
written  enough  for  the  reader  to  hope  that  if 
it  is  a  first  novel  its  author  will  find  a  more 
cheerful  theme  for  his  next. 


Home 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 

Blind. 

The  thirtieth  and  last  report  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  records  the  tragically  sudden  death  of 
the  Secretary,  Miss  I.  V.  Burges,  who  for 
eleven  years  had  given  most  generously  of 
her  time  and  ability  to  the  cause  of  blind 
welfare,  continuing  at  her  work  almost  to 
the  end.  On  her  death,  her  sister,  who  had 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  Association  for 
many  years,  undertook  to  carry  on  until  the 
work  of  the  North-Western  Counties  was 
merged  in  the  new  Regional  Council  for 
Wales  and  the  Northern  Counties  Association. 
An  account  is  given  in  the  Report  of  Con¬ 
ferences  held  in  June  and  November. 

Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
1937-8. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  Institution’s 
work  as  described  in  the  Annual  Report  is 
the  Sunday  Services,  which  are  undenomina¬ 
tional  and  which  included  last  year  a  very 
inspiring  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Service.  The 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Road  School  shows  that  the  interests 
of  the  scholars  are  many  and  various.  The 
School  Band  has  made  great  strides,  and  per¬ 
formed  at  outside  functions  ;  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  and  thorough  Domestic  Science 
Course  is  followed  by  totally  blind  pupils  as 
well  as  by  those  with  some  sight  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  shows  an  aptitude  has  the  chance  of 
making  good  progress  in  organ  and  piano¬ 
forte  music.  Out  of  school,  athletic  sports 
and  games,  the  wireless  and  gramophone, 
dances,  whist  drives,  concerts  and  chess 
matches  are  all  enjoyed.  "  Every  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  taken  ...  to  establish  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  independence,  and  spontaneous 
response  to  the  urge  for  activity  is  en¬ 
couraged.” 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  38th  Report  for  1937-38  makes  a 
special  feature  of  what  is  described  as  “  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  experienced  in  wel¬ 
fare  work  for  the  unemployable  blind,”  the 
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provision  of  occupation  for  leisure,  and 
gives  evidence  of  having  grappled  with  the 
problem  with  great  energy.  Social  Centres 
have  now  been  in  existence  in  Manchester 
for  nearly  twelve  years,  and  there  are  ten 
such  centres,  providing  a  large  variety  of 
amenities ;  these  include  summer  picnics, 
Christmas  parties,  a  Club  for  younger 
members  (at  which  Keep-Fit  classes  have 
been  a  popular  innovation),  bulb  growing 
competitions,  Sports  and  domino  match. 

The  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Committee  has 
had  a  busy  year  and  employs  a  full-time 
radio  engineer,  so  that  those  who  have  sets 
are  to  a  large  extent  secured  against  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  having  such  sets  lying  idle  for 
lack  of  repairs. 

St.  John’s  Guild  for  the  Blind,  1938. 

The  16th  Annual  Report  of  the  Guild 
brings  news  of  the  formation  of  two  branches 
in  Scotland,  one  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  in 
Glasgow,  and  in  both  cases  these  are  being 
organised  by  people  who  are  themselves 
blind. 

Exterior  decorations  and  repairs  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  year  at  St.  Raphael’s 
Guest  House,  St.  Albans.  It  must  be  a  very 
delightful  place,  to  judge  from  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  two  charming  single  bed-sitting- 
rooms  which  are  enclosed  with  the  Report, 
and  references  here  and  there  to  such  com¬ 
forts  as  a  sunny  veranda  and  garden  chairs, 
radiators  and  gas-fires.  “  Besides  the  happy 
holiday  feeling  of  excitement,”  wrote  one 
visitor,  “we  very  much  appreciate  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Home,  the  kindness  shown  to 
us  by  everyone,  and,  above  all,  the  Chapel.” 

Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Incorpor¬ 
ated  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
1937-8. 

The  61st  Annual  Report  records  the 
inauguration  of  a  five-day  working  week  for 
the  trading  department,  which  has  proved 
satisfactory  and  is  to  continue.  There  have 
been  a  large  number  of  visitors  who  serve  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
work  done.  “  Keep  lit  ”  classes  for  blind 
men  and  women  are  proving  beneficial. 
Domestic  science  classes  have  been  zealously 
attended  ;  and  mention  is  made  of  the  band¬ 
ing  together  of  blind  people  resident  in 
Jarrow  and  Hebburn  to  form  a  social  club 
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with  its  own  premises.  The  Home  Visiting 
Committee  reports  as  an  experiment,  the 
institution  of  three  simple  handicraft  centres  ; 
many  of  the  talks  given  at  the  five  social 
centres  can  be  followed  up  later  with  Braille 
literature  on  the  subject  from  the  Library  ; 
and  while  much  of  the  time  of  the  home 
teachers  is  now  taken  up  with  obtaining 
material  assistance  for  blind  people,  there  is 
still  opportunity  for  them  to  be  their  friends, 
doing  work  of  the  kind  that  is  “  silent  and 
out  of  sight.” 

Barclay  Home  and  School  for  Blind  and 

Partially  Sighted  Girls,  1937-8. 

The  95th  Annual  Report  includes  some 
exceedingly  pleasant  photographs  showing 
various  aspects  of  school  life,  and  one  show¬ 
ing  a  group  of  winners  of  the  challenge  cup 
for  advanced  eurhythmies  at  Brighton  Musical 
Festival,  1938,  and  of  the  basketwork  class  at 
work  in  the  garden.  The  school,  so  the 
Report  explains,  has  been  reorganised  and 
re-equipped.  In  view  of  the  increasing  number 
of  partially  sighted  children  admitted,  the 
lighting  system  has  been  improved.  The 
House  system  is  one  innovation,  and  rival 
Houses  vie  with  each  other  in  work  and  con¬ 
duct  for  the  House  Cup.  Eurhythmies  and 
pipe  making  have  been  introduced,  and  a  new 
Guide  Company  and  Brownie  pack  formed. 
A  new  syllabus  of  physical  training  has 
already  encouraged  more  activity  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  movement,  and  swimming  has 
now  been  included  amongst  the  subjects 
taught.  There  have  been  developments  in  the 
housecraft  department,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  has  sanctioned  a  scheme  for  giving 
one  year’s  extra  course  in  domestic  subjects 
for  partially  sighted  girls  over  16  with  a  view 
to  placing  them  afterwards  in  approved 
Homes  and  Hospitals. 

Imperial. 

Royal  Victorian  Institute,  Australia,  1938. 

The  Institute’s  activities  cover  a  wide 
field,  including  the  care  of  blind  babies, 
elementary  education,  higher  education  (five 
former  pupils  are  now  studying  for  degrees 
or  diplomas),  training  and  employment. 
Blind  workers  have  been  in  continued  em¬ 
ployment  through  the  year,  and  sales  have 
reached  a  record  figure.  The  Institute  records 
the  death  of  its  Matron,  Miss  Briggs,  after 
seventeen  years  of  devoted  service. 
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Victorian  Association  of  Braille  Writers, 
1937-8. 

The  44th  Annual  Report  is  once  more 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  devotion  of 
voluntary  Braille  writers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  year’s  record  shows  that  564 
volumes  have  been  transcribed  by  115 
voluntary  writers,  and  it  is  significant  that 
of  these  no  less  than  67  were  Brailled  for  the 
use  of  a  university  student.  The  Honour  Roll 
for  the  year  is  headed  by  a  writer,  Mrs.  G. 
Armytage,  who  has,  in  the  course  of  many 
years’  work  for  the  Library,  transcribed  639 
volumes,  a  truly  remarkable  achievement. 

Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institution,  1937-38. 

The  57th  Report  of  the  Institution  records 
the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Hedger,  who  for  fifty 
years  had  held  this  post  with  distinction, 
“  a  man  of  forceful  personality,  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  yet  with  the  kindest  of 
hearts.” 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  sales  of 
blind-made  goods  reached  their  peak  of  over 
£20,840  during  1937,  that  a  Special  Appeal 
for  £20,000  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
further  Braille  literature,  for  talking  books 
and  for  new  machinery  in  the  workshops  has 
met  with  a  generous  response,  and  that  a  new 
Women’s  Hostel  has  been  opened,  and  “  the 
ambition  of  years  ”  thus  fulfilled. 

Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  North 
Adelaide,  1937-38. 

The  53rd  Annual  Report  states  that  the 
amount  paid  to  blind  members  constitutes 
a  record — £12,488  is  the  highest  sum  ever 
paid  in  any  twelve  months  during  the 
history  of  the  Institution.  Further,  all  the 
industrial  departments  have  been  kept  fully 
engaged,  and  the  gross  sales  of  goods  manu¬ 
factured  reached  the  sum  of  £20,042. 17s.  6d., 
which  is  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
It  mentions,  however,  needs  which  the  Institu¬ 
tion  is  still  not  able  to  meet.  For  instance, 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  oncoming  blind¬ 
ness  makes  workshop  training  desirable,  but 
not  always  possible,  since  the  funds  of  the 
Institution  are  limited.  Another  need  is 
the  establishment  of  a  hostel  or  hostels  for 
blind  people  in  Adelaide.  The  activities  of 
the  Royal  Blind  Concert  Company  are  in¬ 
teresting  for,  in  giving  entertainments  in  the 


suburbs  and  country  towns,  it  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  employment  for  blind  people  who  are 
musical,  but  is  also  useful  publicity  for  the 
Institution. 

Foreign. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness,  Inc.  (U.S.A.),  1938. 

This  Annual  Report  is  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  beautiful  and  striking  photographs 
which  effectively  call  attention  to  the  simple 
messages  which  accompany  them,  “  Good 
heredity  and  prenatal  care  are  endowments 
against  needless  eye  tragedies,”  “  Good 
study  facilities  protect  eyesight,”  and  so  on. 
These  pictures  will  comprise  a  panel  on 
‘‘Hygiene  of  the  Eye”  to  be  shown  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair.  “  This  year,”  the  Report 
comments,  “  with  the  lure  of  things  to  see 
in  abundance  at  the  Golden  Gate  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  in  San  Francisco  and  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair,  we  are  forcefully 
reminded  how  essential  the  sense  of  sight  is 
to  enjoyment  as  well  as  to  work.” 

St.  Nicholas  Home  for  Blind  Girls, 

Manchuria. 

In  a  war-ridden  world  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  St.  Nicholas  Home  for  the  year  1938 
strikes  a  note  of  good  cheer.  It  tells  how  the 
Home  was  recently  visited  by  a  Japanese 
general  who  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
institutions  of  Moukden,  and  how  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  work  it  was  doing  for  a  section 
of  the  community  often  neglected  in  China. 
The  present  Government  under  Japanese  in¬ 
fluence  realise,  we  are  told,  that  the  School 
is  carrying  on  a  much-needed  work,  and 
special  recognition  of  it  has  been  made. 
For  the  neglected  and  often  unkindly  treated 
little  waif  who  enters  the  Home  finds  healing 
and  renewal  within  its  walls  ;  ‘‘a  new  life 
commences  for  her  and  soon  she  begins  to 
expand  like  a  flower.  Her  clothes  are  clean 
and  fresh,  her  fingers  are  taught  to  read 
Braille,  she  learns  to  knit  .  .  .  and  to  sing.” 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  JULY,  1939. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner’s  Trust  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  the  annual  value  of  ^40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  July,  and  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  July.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident. 
It  is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  on 
or  before  Saturday,  the  17th  of  June,  so  that  the  candi¬ 
dates’  names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  :  s.  d. 

16.372  Harris,  W.  H.  ist  Movement  (Mod- 

erato  con  moto),  from  Sonata  in 
A  minor  . .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

16.373  Jdarris,  W.  H.  2nd  Movement  (Adagio 

espressivo),  from  Sonata  in  A  minor .  .  05 

16.402  Saint- Saens.  Prelude  and  Fugue  No.  1 

in  D  minor,  Op.  109  .  .  .  .  ..05 

16.403  Saint- Saens.  Prelude  and  Fugue  No.  2 

in  G,  Op.  109  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Piano  : 

16.362  French,  W.  P.  Phil  the  Fluter's  Ball 

(transcription  by  Billy  Mayerl)  .  .  05 

16.366  Ganne,  Louis.  Marche  Lorraine  .  .  04 

16.367  Luigini,  A.  Ballet  Egyptien  .  .  .  .  10 

16.368  Martin,  D.  Four  Easy  Little  Pieces.,  o  4 

16,358  Scott,  R.  The  Toy  Trumpet  . .  ..04 

Dance  : 

16.404  Burke,  J.  I  Miss  You  in  the  Morning, 

Song  Fox-  Trot  . .  .  .  ..04 

I^,375  Carmichael,  H.  Two  Sleepy  People, 

Song  Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16.363  Monaco,  J.  I’ve  Got  a  Pocketful  of 

Dreams,  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  04 

16,376  Rose,  V.  and  Stock,  L.  The  Umbrella 

Man,  Song-Waltz  . .  . .  ..04 

Vocal  : 


Somervell,  Arthur — The  Rapid  Sight 
Reader — 

1 6,405  Vol.  1,  148  Exercises  in  all  major  and 
minor  keys 

16,408  Vol.  2,  Easy  approach  of  new  rhythms 
to  be  used  concurrently  with  Vol.  1 .  . 
16,407  Vol.  3,  no  Exercises  in  the  Bass  Clef 
especially  written  for  boys  whose 
voices  have  changed 

Songs  : 

16,377  Buck,  Vera.  Serenity,  E  minor  :  E — E1 

16,374  Bury,  Winifred.  Sweet  Nightingale, 
E  flat  :  E— E1  . 

16.370  Diack,  J.  Michael  (Arr.  by).  Sweet 

Kitty  Denovan,  E  flat  :  Bt — E1 

16,364  Ireland,  J.  An  Aside,  B  flat  :  BL — E1 

16.371  Murray,  Alan.  A  Breath  of  Home, 

A  flat  :  E— F1  . 

z6,365  Schubert.  Aufenthalt  (Resting  Place), 
C  sharp  minor  :  Gt — E1 

16,369  Shaw,  Martin.  Summer,  E  minor  : 

D— G1 . 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 


1  o 
o  11 


O  II 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 
o  4 

o  4 

°  5 
o  4 


The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note.- — All  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  Standard 
English  Braille,  Large  Size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated. 


Per  Vol. 

Anthologies  :  s.  d. 

16,316  Book  of  Limericks,  A,  selected  by 

Langford  Reed.  Pocket  size.  D22 .  .  26 

Biography  : 

16,088  Life  of  Paulus  Aemilius,  by  Plutarch, 
translated  by  Sir  Thomas  North. 

F4° . 4  3 
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Educational — English  :  Per  Vol. 

16,290-16,294  King’s  English,  The,  by  H.  W.  s.  d. 

&  F.  G.  Fowler.  5  Vols.  F358  .  .  73 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

16,381  Areopagitica,  and  the  Treatise  of 

Education,  by  John  Milton.  F53 .  .  5  6 

Fiction  : 

i6,i57'i6,i63  War  and  Peace,  Part  II,  by  Leo 
Tolstoy,  translated  by  Louise  and 
Aylmer  Maude.  7  Vols.  F493  . .  70 

16, 233-16, 238  Christian  Marlowe’s  Daughter, 
by  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes. 

6  Vols.  F 383  .  .  .  .  ..66 

16,257-i6,259  The  Spotted  Lion,  by  K.  G. 

Dower.  3  Vols.  F 188  ..  ..  63 

Fiction — Juvenile  : 

16,301-16,302  Tales  for  the  Sixes  and  Sevens, 
by  Ursula  Moray  Williams.  Un¬ 
contracted  Braille,  Interlined,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Character.  2  Vols.  F 86 . .  46 

Foreign  Languages — French  : 

16.431  French  for  Sixth  Forms.  Summer 

Term,  1939.  (B.B.C.)  Pamphlet. 

E12 . 13 

16.434  Early  Stages  in  French.  Summer 

Term,  1939-  (B.B.C.)  Pamphlet 

E 12  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..13 

Foreign  Languages — German  : 

16.432  German  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms. 

Summer  Term,  1939.  (B.B.C.) 

Pamphlet.  E16  .  .  .  .  ..13 

16.435  Early  Stages  in  German.  Summer 

Term,  1939.  (B.B.C.)  Pamphlet. 

E11  .  .  ..  ..  ..  ..13 

History  : 

16,295-16,299  The  Story  of  “  St.  25,”  by  Sir 

Paul  Dukes,  K.B.E.  5  Vols.  F312  6  3 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  work  has  been  published  during  the 
month 

4,208-14  The  Tenant  of  Cromlech  Cottage,  by 
Joseph  Hocking.  7  Vols.  .  . 

Limited  Edition. 

NEW  APPARATUS. 

WATCHES. 

Revised  Prices. 

Owing  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  Swiss 
franc  it  has  been  necessary  to  revise  the  prices  of  the 
majority  of  watches  supplied  by  the  Institute.  The 
revised  prices  are  as  follows  : — 


List 

Special 

Price. 

Price. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

Minute  Repeater 

.  .  6  16  6 

6 

3  0** 

Gold  Wristlet  Watch 

.  .  414  0 

4 

4  9** 

Nickel  Pocket  Watch  . . 

1  1 4  0 

1 

10  9** 

Silver  Pocket  Watch 

212  0 

2 

y  q3!*  * 

Silver  Wristlet  Watch  .  . 

.  .  213  0 

2 

7  9** 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and 

institutions 

in  the  British  Empire. 

WHITE  WALKING-STICKS 
Special  Quality. 

White  walking-sticks,  Canadian  maple,  special  finish. 
List  price  . .  . .  . .  2/2 

Special  price  ..  ..  ..  1/10* 

*  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  in  the  British 
Empire. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

Education  :  STUDENTS’  LIBRARY.  Vols. 

Huxley,  T.  H.  Science  and  Education.  .  .  .  5 

English  Literature  : 

Chambers,  R.  W.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

“  Beowulf  ”  . .  . .  . .  . .  10 

Miscellaneous  : 

Still,  J.  Jungle  Tide  .  .  . .  . .  . .  3 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Belloc,  H.  Nature  of  Contemporary  England. .  1 

Elliott,  S.  R.  England,  Cradle  of  Co-operation  3 


Science  : 

Carrel,  A.  Man  the  Unknown  . .  .  .  .  .  3 

Needham,  J.  and  Pagel,  W.  (Ed.  by).  Back¬ 
ground  to  Modern  Science  . .  . .  .  .  3 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Dunkerley,  R.  (Ed.  by).  The  Ministry  and  the 
Sacraments  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  9 

Major,  H.  D.  A.  English  Modernism  .  .  . .  3 

Member  of  the  C.S.M.V.  The  Wood  . .  .  .  3 


TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee  : — 

Fiction  :  Records. 

Allingham,  Margery.  Flowers  for  the  Judge  .  .  10 

Cronin,  A.  J.  The  Citadel  . .  .  .  .  .  18 

de  Morgan,  William.  Joseph  Vance  .  .  . .  27 

MacDonald,  Philip.  The  Nursemaid  who  Dis¬ 
appeared  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  13 

Non-Fiction  : 

Seton  -  Watson,  R.  W.  Britain  and  the 
Dictators  . .  .  .  . .  . .  ..21 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Non-Fiction  :  Records. 

O’Neill,  Eugene.  Ah,  Wilderness  .  .  . .  5 

Shaw,  Bernard.  The  Devil’s  Disciple  .  .  .  .  3 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 
New  Braille  Publications. 

My  Day  with  Jesus  . .  .  .  . .  4d.  net 

The  Bible  Reading  Fellowship,  Series  A. — 

Appearing  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  12s.  per  annum, 
as  from  May  each  year.  Contains  not  only  the  very 
excellent  Notes,  but  all  the  Bible  passages  in  full. 
Specimen  copy  sent  free  on  application  to  Braille 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  - 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.  The  Little  Lady  in  Lodgings.  . 
Balfour,  Jane. ,  Baggage  for  Diplomacy 
Baker,  Richard  M.  Death  Stops  the 
Rehearsal 

Bellerby,  M.  E.  Francis.  Shadowy  Bricks 
Beresford,  J.  D.  Hampdenshire  Wonder 
Beswick,  Eardley.  Pennine 
Bone,  Florence.  A  Coach  for  Fanny  Burney  .  . 
Bowes-Lyon,  Sarah.  You  Were  There.  . 
Braddon,  M.  E.  Taken  at  the  Flood  .  . 
Bullett,  Gerald.  Bending  Sickle 
Bush,  C.  Case  of  the  Missing  Minutes 
Cameron,  Isabel.  Red  Rowans  in  Glen  Orrin  .  . 
Cartland,  Barbara.  Saga  at  Forty 
Charteris,  Leslie.  Knight  Templar 
*Crofts,  F.  W.  End  of  Andrew  Harrison 
Dennys,  Joyce.  Mrs.  Dose  the  Doctor’s  Wife. . 


Vols. 

4 

3 

4 
3 

3 
6 
2 
2 
9 

4 
4 

2 

4 

3 
3 

■  1 


Feuchtwanger,  Leon.  (Translators  W.  and  E.  Vols. 


Muir.)  False  Nero  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

Frankau,  Gilbert.  Royal  Regiment  . .  .  .  7 

Gardner,  Erie  Stanley.  D.  A.  Calls  it  Murder.  .  3 

Goudge,  Elizabeth.  Pedlar’s  Pack  . .  .  .  5 

*Heyer,  Georgette.  Blunt  Instrument  . .  . .  3 

Hilton,  J.  To  You  Mr.  Chips  . .  .  .  .  .  2 

Hutchinson,  A.  S.  M.  As  Once  You  Were  .  .  4 

Hyde,  Stacey  W.  Bus  Stops  at  Binham  Lane .  .  5 

Jacob,  Naomi.  Young  Emmanuel  .  .  . .  5 

Keyes,  Frances  Parkington.  Ambassadress  .  .  7 

Lambeck,  F.  Best  in  the  Green  Wood .  .  . .  2 

Lawrence,  M.  Overture  to  Life . .  .  .  . .  5 

Lewis,  Ernest.  Hill  Fox . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Lindsay,  Jane.  Wear  the  Green  Willow  .  .  3 

Meynell,  Laurence,  W.  “  Robert  Eton.”  House 
in  the  Hills  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  •  2 

Meynell,  Laurence,  W.  “  Robert  Eton.”  Not 
in  Our  Stars  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  4 

Nathan,  Robert.  Winter  in  April  . .  . .  2 


Norris,  Kathleen.  Mystery  of  Pine  Point 
O’ Flaherty,  Liam.  Famine 
Oliver,  G.  Kent.  No  Man’s  Son.  . 

Pakington,  Humphrey.  Four  in  Family 
Pedler,  Margaret.  No  Armour  Against  Fate  .  . 

“  Preedy  George.”  Painted  Angel 
Prouty,  Olive  Higgins.  Lisa  Vale 
Ross,  L.  Q.  Education  of  Hyman  Kaplan 
Scalan,  N.  M.  Marriage  of  Nicholas  Cotter 
*Sheppard,  A.  T.  Matins  of  Bruges 
Shiels,  Edward.  Gael  over  Glasgow 
Smiles,  Aileen.  Indian  Tea 
Stevenson,  D.  E.  Golden  Days. . 

Sutcliffe,  H.  Red  O’  The  Feud.  . 

Tallentyre,  S.  G.  Love  Laughs  Last 
Thompson,  Edward.  The  Youngest  Disciple  .  . 
Wickenden,  Dan.  Running  of  the  Deer 
Wood,  Eric.  Death  in  the  Mews 

Miscellaneous  : 

Anson,  Canon.  Looking  Forward 
Barry,  Canon  F.  R.  What  Has  Christianity  to 
Say  ? 

Belloc,  Hilaire.  Crusade 

Benedict,  Sir.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  1786-1826 
Bennett,  Arnold.  How  to  Live  on  24  Hours  a 
Day 

Byrd,  R.  E.  Antarctic  Discovery,  1933-34 
Carbery,  Mary.  Farm  by  Lough  Gur 
Elliott,  Rev.  W.  H.  Thursday  at  Ten 
Farson,  Negley.  Transgressor  in  the  Tropics  .  . 
Golding,  Louis.  Jewish  Problem 
Guedalla,  P.  Palmerston 

Haldane,  E.  From  One  Century  to  Another  . . 
Harpole,  J.  White-Coated  Army 
Horsfall,  Magdalene.  Treasures  of  Darkness  : 
Historical  Studies 

Jackson,  Innes.  China  Only  Yesterday 
Kellett,  E.  E.  Aspects  of  History 
Kendrick,  T.  D.  Druids  (E.  W.  Austin 
Memorial) 

Langbridge,  Douglas  W.  Across  the  Frontiers .  . 
Macowan,  Norman.  Glorious  Morning.  A  Play 
Marrot,  H.  V.,  Editor.  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
Galsworthy 

Martindale,  C.  C.  Does  God  Matter  for  Me  ?  . . 
Maynard,  J.  C.  On  Life’s  Highway 
Rendl,  George.  (Translator  P.  Kirwan.)  Way 
of  a  Bee 

Meynell,  Esther.  Sussex  Cottage 
Morton,  H.  V.  Through  Lands  of  the  Bible  . . 
Sackville-West,  V.  Pepita 
Sackville-West,  V.  Saint  Joan  of  Arc  . . 

Sheed,  F.  I.  Map  of  Life  :  A  Simple  Study  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  2 
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Vols. 

Sheppard,  Lady.  Cottage  in  Majorca. 

(Published  1936)  . .  . .  .  .  •  •  4 

Snell,  Lord.  Men,  Movements  and  Myself. 

(Published  1936)  . .  .  .  . .  •  •  6 

Somervell,  T.  Howard.  After  Everest.  (Pub¬ 
lished  1936)  .  .  .  .  . .  •  •  •  •  5 

Sorley,  J.  C.  King’s  Daughters. .  ..  ..  4 

Steed,  Wickham.  The  Press  . .  . .  •  •  4 

Tagore,  Rabindranath.  Creative  Unity  .  .  2 

Vassell-Phillips,  Rev.  O.  R.  Mary,  Mother  of 

God  . 1 

Wells,  H.  G.  World  Brain  . 2 

Young,  G.  M.  Victorian  England  :  Portrait  of 
an  A.ge  . .  . .  •  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Juvenile  : 

Christian,  C.  Cherries  in  Search  of  a  Captain .  .  3 

Hichtum,  Nuike  Van.  (Translator  M.  K. 


Pidgeon.)  Afke’s  Ten  . .  . .  .  .  . .  2 

Hope,  Colin.  Air  Gold  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  3 

*Jean-Jowel,  Lily.  Fortune’s  Caravan  ..  ..  1 

Lynch,  Patricia.  King  of  the  Tinkers  . .  .  .  3 

Noy,  John.  Red  Devil  of  the  Air  Police  .  .  3 

O’Brien,  Jack.  Corporal  Corey  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Pulling,  Norah.  House  in  the  Floods  . .  .  .  2 

Grade  I  : 


Divine,  A.  D.  They  Blocked  the  Suez  Canal  . .  3 

My  Best  Detective  Story.  Volumes  7  and  n  . .  2 

My  Best  Thriller.  Volumes  2,  4,  5  . .  . .  3 

Thirkell,  Angela.  Demon  in  the  House .  .  . .  4 

Thirkell,  Angela.  Wild  Strawberries  . .  . .  4 

French  : 

Gide,  Andre.  Retour  de  I.U.R.S.S.  . .  . .  1 

German  : 

Geissler,  H.  W.  Liebe  Augustin . 5 

Moon  : 

Swan,  Annie  S.  Road  to  Damascus  . .  . .  7 

*  =  Machine-transcribed. 


GIFTS  TO  PUPILS 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  shortly,  and  whom  they  can  recommend 
for  a  gift  from  the  Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Fund, 
should  send  for  a  form  of  application  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts 
take  the  form  of  watches,  Braille  typewriters,  appara¬ 
tus,  or  Braille  books. 

VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC., 

30th  APRIL,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  1 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonard’s  . .  . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  — 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  . .  .  •  •  •  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  4 

(4  applications  under  consideration ) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  2 
(1  application  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  1 
(4  applications  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

(Applications  for  School  Journey  parties 
can  now  be  received) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 
Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  •  •  •  • 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  — 

Printed  oy  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Al' 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Second-Hand  Flat  Knitting  Machine.  Required  by 
the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  Faure,  Cape  Province, 
South  Africa.  Gauge  7  per  inch.  Must  be  in  good 
working  order.  Give  make  and  number  of  machine. 
Write  Principal. 


SUPERINTENDENT  required  for  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  Brighton,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 
(8  miles  from  Adelaide).  Apply,  in  first  instance,  to 
Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


BOSTON  AND  HOLLAND  BLIND  SOCIETY. 

Secretary  Home  Teacher  required  for  the  Holland 
division  of  Lincolnshire.  Experienced.  Must  possess 
a  car  for  which  an  allowance  is  made.  Apply  im¬ 
mediately  stating  age  and  qualifications  to  the 
Secretary,  25,  Pen  Street,  Boston,  Lines. 


Home  Teaching  Service. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire  to 
secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under  for 
particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  qualifying 
them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N.  Vicker- 
staff,  c/o  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 


THE  WARRINGTON,  WIDNES  AND  DISTRICT 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

( Registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.) 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  AND 
SECRETARY. 

The  Executive  Committee  invite  applications  for  the 
above  appointment  at  a  commencing  salary  of  £ 300  p.a. 
Secretarial  experience  essential,  business  experience 
and/or  blind  welfare  administration  an  advantage. 
Applications  upon  forms  obtainable  from  the  Supt.  and 
Secretary,  4,  Museum  Street,  Warrington  (stamped 
addressed  foolscap  envelope) — to  be  delivered  not 
later  than  Monday,  22nd  May,  1939. 


SURREY  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Appointment  of  Visiting  Handicraft  Instructress. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  whole-time  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Visiting  Handicraft  Instructress  to  teach 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
in  the  Council’s  Hospitals,  and  in  the  patients’  homes. 
Candidates  should  have  experience  of  teaching  several 
of  the  following  subjects :  Basket  making,  leatherwork, 
needlework,  handloom  weaving,  raffia  work,  glove 
making  and  must  be  less  than  40  years  of  age.  Prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  candidates  possessing  Home 
Teachers’  Certificates. 

The  post  is  included  in  the  Council’s  Superannuation 
Scheme  and  the  salary  commences  at  £150  p.a.  rising 
by  annual  increments  of  £7.  10s.  to  £200  p.a. 

Applications  giving  age  and  particulars  of  any 
certificates  held,  previous  experience  and  present 
occupation,  together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  three 
recent  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to  the  County 
Medical  Officer,  County  Hall,  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
so  that  he  may  receive  them  by  27th  May,  1939. 

Dudley  Aukland, 

County  Hall,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

Kingston-upon-Thames. 

5th  May,  1939- 

.  Ltd.).  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
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FATHERCRAFT  IN  RELATION  TO 

BLIND  CHILDREN 

By  ERIC  PRITCHARD,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 

Baby  Week  Council. 

BABY  Week  is  again  celebrated  this  year  during  the  first  week  in  July,  and 
is  likely  to  accomplish  the  good  results  which  the  propaganda  activities  of  the 
Council  invariably  achieve.  Each  year  the  National  Baby  Week  Council  selects 
some  special  aspect  of  Infant  and  Child  Welfare  for  intensive  publicity.  This 
|  year  the  subject  is  “  Fathercraft  ”  which,  important  as  it  is  from  the  general 
f  point  of  view  of  the  Welfare  Movement,  is  of  special  concern  to  blind  babies  who 
are  so  manifestly  dependent  on  the  ministrations  of  others  and  more  particularly 
on  those  of  the  parents. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Fathercraft  except  the  name,  which  is  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
term  Mothercraft,  which  only  dates  back  to  1909.  Fathercraft  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  word  is  not  concerned  with  the  usurpation  of  the  mother’s  duties,  it  is  in  no  way  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  Mothercraft,  it  is  an  adjunct  to  it.  A  father  should  understand  the 
principles  of  his  craft,  yet  realise  the  responsibilities  of  Motherhood,  have  sympathy 
with  them  and  lighten  a  wife's  duties.  Perhaps  one  of  the  first  aspects  of  Fathercraft  is 
concerned  with  the  fitness  for  Fatherhood.  Before  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood, 
it  is  right  and  fit  that  a  man  should  ask  himself  whether  from  the  point  of  heredity  or  Eugenics 
he  is  a  suitable  person  to  procreate  children.  It  is  quite  astonishing  what  a  large  part  heredity 
plays  in  the  transmission  of  blindness,  and  in  consanguineous  marriages  with  a  familial  tendency 
to  ocular  defects  the  danger  is  greatly  accentuated.  As  in  the  case  of  epilepsy  and  mental 
defect,  so  in  the  case  of  in-bred  eye  defects  it  should  be  a  function  of  fathercraft  to  take 
reasonable  steps  to  avoid  the  perpetuation  of  such  undesirable  tendencies.  Even  to  the 
extent  of  employing  contraceptive  methods. 

However,  a  father's  practical  responsibilities  for  the  upbringing  of  his  children  usually 
commence  with  conception  and  there  are  many  things  a  prospective  father  can  do  before  the 
actual  birth  of  the  child.  It  is  a  father's  duty  to  see  that  during  pregnancy  his  wife  receives 
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proper  nourishment,  opportunities  for  amuse¬ 
ment  and  recreation,  medical  attention  and 
relief  of  the  heavier  duties  of  housewifery. 
It  is  part  of  his  duties  to  make  provision  for 
a  safe  and  comfortable  confinement  whether 
this  be  conducted  at  home  or  in  a  maternity 
institution — the  lying-in  woman  should  be 
exempted  from  unnecessary  worries  con¬ 
nected  with  the  running  of  her  home  or  the 
care  and  welfare  of  her  children.  For  these 
purposes  a  suitable  home-help  should  be 
engaged.  The  father  should  see  that  his 
wife  attends  regularly  at  an  ante-natal 
centre  and  after  an  adequate  post-natal 
period  of  rest  in  bed  only  gradually  assumes 
her  ordinary  domestic  duties  after  the  birth 
of  the  child.  The  new  father  should  realise 
the  benefit  of  breast-feeding  and  do  all  he 
can  to  encourage  it  and  make  it  easy  for  his 
wife  to  carry  out  this  part  of  her  maternal 
duties. 

In  the  case  of  the  blind  baby  the  father 
has  additional  duties  :  if  the  child  is  mentally 
defective  as  well  as  blind  his  education  is 
proportionally  difficult  and  exacting.  Cut 
off  from  the  chief  avenue  of  instruction  and 
information,  the  blind  baby  is  slow  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  his  surroundings  and  the 
basis  of  intelligent  thought  and  action. 
A  blind  baby  left  to  his  own  devices,  un¬ 
assisted  by  intelligent  supervision  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  is  of  the  mental  standard  of  a  normal 
child  only  half  his  age.  The  blind  babies 
in  the  Sunshine  Homes  belonging  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where 
they  are  under  the  care  of  expert  educa¬ 
tionalists,  are  usually  of  a  higher  standard  of 
intelligence  than  normal  children  of  the 
same  age,  a  fact  which  points  to  the  necessity 
and  advantages  of  intelligent  parental  super¬ 
vision  in  those  cases  in  which  blind  babies 
do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  institutional 
care. 

Good  Fathercraft,  however,  like  good 
Mothercraft  is  not  an  inborn  faculty,  it  has 
to  be  learned  and  acquired  in  the  same  way 
as  all  other  forms  of  knowledge.  The 
standard  of  Mothercraft  in  this  country  has 
been  raised  to  an  immeasurably  higher 
level  by  its  systematic  teaching  in  Welfare 
centres,  creches,  nursery  schools  and  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  There 
are  still  many  gaps  in  this  educational 
regime,  but  the  advance  has  been  rapid  and 


conspicuous.  There  are  efforts  now  on  foot 
to  do  the  same  for  Fathercraft  ;  one  of 
these  is  the  establishment  of  Fathers' 
Councils,  which  are  little  Committees  of 
Fathers  who  form  themselves  into  ancillary 
clubs  which  are  adjuncts  to  the  Welfare 
Centres.  These  Councils  meet  weekly  or  at 
stated  times  to  discuss  Fathercraft  matters. 
The  members  have  debates  and  lectures  and 
in  various  other  ways  acquire  a  good  deal 
of  useful  knowledge.  To  promote  and  guide 
this  movement  in  the  approved  directions 
a  Central  Council  and  a  National  Advisory 
Fathercraft  Council  have  been  organised 
which  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
National  Baby  Week  Council  and  are 
doing  some  very  useful  propaganda  work, 
and  there  is  no  section  of  society  which  will 
benefit  from  this  movement  more  than  that 
unfortunate  group  of  children  for  whom  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  exercises 
a  wise  and  fatherly  care. 


Blind  Post  Rangers  Holiday  Camp. 

The  Honesty  Patrol,  2nd  Herts  Post  Rangers, 
held  their  first  holiday  camp  at  Fort  Cottage, 
Aldeburgh,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Divi¬ 
sional  President  (South  West  Herts),  from  May 
25th  to  June  5th.  A  Captain  from  one  of  the 
Watford  Companies  went  with  them  and  they 
were  very  grateful  for  her  help  and  many  years’ 
experience. 

The  County  Extension  Secretary  and  their 
hostess  conveyed  them  to  their  destination  by 
car,  and  on  the  first  Saturday  they  were  invited 
to  tea  by  one  of  the  residents  and  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  evening,  finishing  up  with  a  sing-song. 
On  Sundays  they  attended  church  fully  armed 
with  their  braille  hymns,  which  the  Patrol 
Leader  had  previously  brailled.  On  Whit 
Monday  the  Honorary  Representative  of  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  for  the  Bushey  area  paid 
a  visit,  bringing  her  family  and  a  blind  friend 
from  London,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Hertford¬ 
shire  Society  for  the  Blind  joined  them  later 
for  two  days. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  Watford  friend, 
they  spent  an  afternoon  at  Felixstowe,  and  after 
a  breezy  trip  to  the  end  of  the  pier  they  took 
their  usual  siesta  in  the  warmth  of  the  glorious 
sun.  Tea  and  a  pleasant  drive  home  brought 
this  happy  expedition  to  an  end.  As  much  time 
as  possible  was  spent  out  of  doors,  and  the  even¬ 
ings  were  taken  up  with  reading,  discussions  and 
test  work.  Although  this  was  their  first  holiday 
camp  they  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
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Parts  of  the  Bible  as  Talking  Book. — At  the 

recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  Admiral  Sir  George 
King-Hall,  the  eighty -eight  year  old  blind 
admiral,  said  that  he  had  derived  great  pleasure 
from  listening  to  the  records  of  the  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  The  records  of  the  epistle  were 
made  by  the  Admiral’s  son,  Commander  Stephen 
King-Hall,  and  the  other  records  by  Mr.  Stuart- 
Hibberd,  the  well-known  B.B.C.  announcer. 

A  New  Braille  Magazine. — A  new  magazine, 
Madam,  is  now  published  by  the  Royal  Blind 
School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edinburgh,  9,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  this  address,  at  an  annual 
subscription  of  9s.,  or,  if  purchased  with  Hora 
Jucunda,  at  a  combined  annual  subscription 
of  18s.  The  contents  cover  beauty,  knitting, 
fashions,  cookery,  articles  of  general  interest 
and  fiction,  together  with  an  “  information 
service  on  all  matters  of  feminine  importance.” 

Concessions  to  Blind  Income-tax  Payers 
Discussed  in  the  House. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  recently,  Mr.  de  la  Bere  asked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  he  would 
be  prepared  to  make  some  additional  allowance 
or  remission  of  taxation  to  blind  income-tax 
payers  who  had  to  pay  for  certain  expenses  for 
which  those  who  were  not  subject  to  this  dis¬ 
ability  were  not  liable. — Sir  John  Simon  replied : 
“  This  suggestion  has  already  received  careful 
consideration  and  has  been  found  to  present 
serious  difficulties.  I  have  further  considered 
this  matter,  but  I  regret  that  I  cannot  see  my 
way  to  make  any  special  allowance  or  remission 
such  as  is  suggested.” 

Mr.  de  la  Bere  :  “Is  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
aware  that  the  cost  of  this  provision  would  be 
quite  a  negligible  amount  ?  Is  he  not  further 
aware  that  all  parties  support  the  proposal  to 
assist  these  people  who  are  in  so  much  need  of 
assistance  ?  ” 

Sir  John  Simon  :  “  There  are  considerable 
difficulties  in  giving  this  class  of  relief.  There 
are  gradations  both  as  regards  blindness  and 
other  forms  of  disability.  The  matter  was 
considered  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Income 
Tax  in  1920,  and  they  reported  that  they  could 
not  advise  any  relaxation  of  this  nature.” 

Federation  of  Social  and  Athletic  Clubs  of  the 
Blind.— The  National  Sports  day  was  held  in 
excellent  weather  on  Whit  Monday,  in  the  blind 
persons’  enclosure,  Heaton  Park,  Manchester. 
Three  social  clubs  (Leeds,  Liverpool  and 


Manchester)  competed  for  the  N.I.B.  challenge 
shield.  The  23  events  included  a  three-mile 
walk,  skipping,  standing,  long  and  high  jumps, 
weight  putting,  hammer  throwing,  flat  racing, 
tug  o’  war  and  wrestling.  They  were  open  to 
both  men  and  women  competitors,  and  after  a 
hard  struggle,  Manchester  won  the  day,  with 
Leeds  (former  holders  of  the  cup)  second. 
A  small  silver  cup  was  given  to  the  Club  having 
the  highest  aggregate  points  in  the  walking 
events,  and  this  was  won  by  Liverpool. 

The  shield,  cup  and  prizes  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Stone  (Northern  Branch,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind). 

Although  organising  an  athletic  meeting  for 
the  blind  and  partially  sighted  may  sound 
difficult,  the  success  attained  by  those  who  gave 
their  services  on  this  occasion  should  be  an 
encouragement  to  others.  The  people  who  can 
develop  and  spread  the  movement  are  the  blind 
themselves,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation 
(P.  0.  Grady,  Jnr.,  4,  Cedardale  Road,  Liver¬ 
pool)  will  gladly  give  information  to  anyone 
interested,  either  in  forming  a  Social  Club,  or 
in  the  possibility  of  getting  the  Social  Club  to 
which  he  belongs  to  affiliate  to  the  Federation. 

Cot  Dedicated  at  Sunshine  Home.— An  in¬ 
teresting  function  took  place  on  May  31st,  when 
a  cot  was  dedicated  at  the  Sunshine  Home  for 
Blind  Babies,  Southport,  certain  members  of 
the  Rotary  Club  having  undertaken  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  maintenance  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  Mayor  presided,  and  the  cot  was  named  by 
Mr.  Bob  Martin,  who  announced  that  he  would, 
maintain  another  cot,  to  be  named  after  his  wife 
and  himself. 

N.  I.  B.  Exhibition  at  Birmingham. — The 

National  Institute,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
is  displaying  apparatus,  games  and  embossed 
publications  at  the  Concert  Hall,  43,  Easy  Row, 
Birmingham,  on  July  13th,  14th  and  15th. 
Blind  visitors  will  be  given  special  facilities  to 
examine  The  exhibits,  and  those  resident  in 
Birmingham  who  wish  to  visit  the  Exhibition 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Institution  at  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston, 
15- 

Greater  London  Fund  Annual  Sisterhood 
Meeting. — The  Seventeenth  Annual  Sisterhood 
Meeting  of  the  Fund  was  held  for  the  third  time 
in  the  Fyvie  Hall  of  the  Polytechnic,  Regent 
Street,  kindly  lent  by.the  Governors.  Delegates 
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from  every  part  of  the  area  attended,  and 
enjoyed  a  musical  programme  provided  by  the 
blind  artistes  and  speakers  who  had  visited 
their  meetings.  Appropriately  the  programme 
opened  with  Elgar’s  “  Peace,  Gentle  Peace,” 
sung  by  the  Blind  Quartet  (Miss  Doris  Harwar, 
Miss  Lily  Wincey,  Mr.  George  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Keith  Burrows).  These  artistes  gave  solo  items 
later  in  addition  to  recitations  by  Miss  Madge 
Benton,  songs  by  Miss  Violet  Kemp  and  Mr. 
William  Gibson,  and  violin  solos  by  Mr.  Adolph 
Fowler. 

The  whole  audience  joined  in  the  concluding 
item — Parry’s  “  Jerusalem,”  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Fagge,  Conductor  of  the 
London  Choral  Society  and  the  Fund’s  Honorary 
Musical  Director. 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  K.C.V.O., 
C.B.E.,  Vice-President  of  the  Fund,  was  in  the 
Chair.  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh,  Chairman  of  the 
Theatrical  Committee,  presented  the  prizes. 
She  was  assisted  by  Lady  Fulton,  Chairman  of 
the  Ladies’  Social  Committee,  who  thanked  the 
Sisters  for  their  help. 

Others  supporting  on  the  Platform  were  : 
The  Mayor  of  Brentford  &  Chiswick,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hyde  Thomson  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Fund), 
with  Mrs.  Hyde  Thomson,  Miss  Bertram  and 
Mr.  F.  P.  Ogden,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
“  Geranium  Day  ”  Committee.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  Sii  Beachcroft  for  presiding  annually 
for  seventeen  years  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hyde 
Thomsr  n  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ogden. 

The  speaker  was  the  Rev.  J.  Henry  Martin, 
Minister  of  Cranbrook  Park  Methodist  Church, 
Ilford,  who  recalled  his  War  service  with  Sir 
Beachcroft  at  a  Base  Hospital  in  France. 

National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind. — The  following  matters  were  dealt  with 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  of  the 
Association,  held  on  May  5th,  at  257/8,  Totten¬ 
ham  Court  Road,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Martin  : — 

National  Advertising. — It  was  decided  to 
purchase  500,000  poster  stamps,  similar  in 
design  to  the  National  Poster,  to  be  available 
to  members  of  the  Executive  at  is.  6d.  per 
thousand. 

Brochure. — The  draft  of  the  Brochure  was 
approved  for  circulation  to  members  of  the 
Association,  Local  Authorities  and  Government 
Departments. 

Annual  Meeting. — The  Meeting  is  to  be  held 
at  Nottingham,  at  a  date  in  June  to  be  fixed 
later.  The  Annual  Report  and  Accounts  for 
the  year  ended  March  31st,  1939,  will  be 
presented  at  the  meeting,  and  the  draft  of  these 
was  approved. 

Conference. — The  Annual  Meeting  is  to  be 


followed  by  a  two-day  Conference,  the  first 
session  to  begin  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  to  be 
addressed  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Kerwood  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  on  Workshops  and  Home  Workers 
Schemes.  The  second  day  of  the  Conference 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  and  papers  will  be  read  on 
Problems  arising  from  the  Employment  of  the 
Blind,  as  follows 

Qualification  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  work¬ 
shop  . .  . .  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie. 

A  forty-hour  working 

week  . .  . .  Mr.  A.  Platt. 

Methods  of  payment 
of  wages  .  .  . .  Mr.  C.  A.  Martin. 

Marketing  and  sales¬ 
manship  . .  . .  Mr.  A.  C.  V.  Thomas. 

British  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association.— 
A  deputation  was  received  from  the  Association, 
to  hear  their  case  against  certain  Blind  Institu¬ 
tions  concerning  the  practice  of  price-cutting. 
As  there  appeared  to  be  some  justification  for 
the  complaints  made,  the  Executive  undertook 
to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Institutions 
concerned. 

Payments  to  Sighted  Staff  during  Sickness. — 
Reference  was  made  to  the  ruling  of  the  High 
Court  in  the  case  of  Marrison  v.  Bell,  and  the 
Secretary  asked  to  circulate  a  form  of  Agree¬ 
ment  which  if  adopted  by  Institutions  would 
safeguard  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Local  Authority  Contracts. — The  following 
resolutions  were  passed  : — ■ 

That  all  members  of  the  Workshops  Associa¬ 
tion  agree  not  to  tender  for  Local  Authority 
contracts  in  the  administrative  area  of  another 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  able  and  willing  to 
tender  for  that  particular  contract. 

That  members  of  the  Workshops  Association 
agree  to  sell  products  of  Blind  Workshops  at  a 
reasonable  gross  profit,  and  in  no  case  at  a  price 
below  prime  cost.  For  the  purposes  of  a 
general  interpretation  of  what  constitutes 
prime  cost,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Sub- 
Committee  already  appointed  by  the  Association 
be  asked  to  draft  an  interpretation  for  general 
acceptance. 

New  Social  Centre  at  Barnsley. — “  I  sincerely 
hope  this  little  place  is  only  a  forerunner  to 
bigger  things,”  said  the  Mayor  (Coun.  H.  M. 
Cassells,  J.P.)  recently,  when  he  opened  the 
new  Social  Centre  for  the  blind  at  the  rear  of 
39,  Pitt  Street,  Barnsley. 

The  building  has  been  adapted  for  use 
by  the  blind,  and  with  the  grant  of  £150  by  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  it  has  been 
thoroughly  equipped.  The  furnishings  include 
a  piano,  radiogram,  chairs,  tables,  crockery, etc., 
and  a  variety  of  games  have  been  provided  for 
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the  entertainment  of  the  blind.  There  is  also 
a  specially  built  concrete  and  steel  air  raid 
shelter. 

Ex-Emperor  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Blind.— 

The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  Workshops,  Bristol, 
were  recently  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the 
ex-Emperor  and  Empress  of  Abyssinia,  who 
were  shown  the  work  done  there  by  the  blind  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Getliff,  the  Superintendent. 

An  Outing  io  Southend.— Two  thousand  six 
hundred  blind  people  and  their  guides,  members 
of  Social  Clubs  throughout  London,  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  Southend  by  the  Servers  of  the  Blind 
League.  They  travelled  in  a  special  fleet  of 
nearly  ninety  coaches,  and  were  given  special 
free  facilities  on  the  pier,  in  the  Ivursaal  and 
gardens,  and  on  the  local  trams. 

Memorial  Plaque  to  Dr.  Thomas  Burns. — 

A  bronze  memorial  plaque,  erected  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  war-blinded 
ex-Service  men  trained  in  Newington  House, 
Edinburgh,  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burns, 
C.B.E.,  T.D.,  was  unveiled  in  the  hall  of  the 
institution  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
on  May  31st.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School,  founded  Newington  House  in  1915, 
and  later  acquired  a  home  at  North  Berwick 
where  blinded  sailors  and  soldiers  might  have  a 
holiday  with  their  wives  and  families. 

Sir  John  Gilmour  was  accompanied  by  Lady 
Gilmour  and  members  of  the  suite,  and  among 
the  company  who  attended  the  ceremony  was 
Mrs.  Hall,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Burns. 

“  I  can  look  back  on  a  visit  to  this  institution 
with  peculiar  pleasure,”  the  Lord  High  Com¬ 
missioner  said,  “  as  I  came  here  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Burns  when  I  was  Secretary  for  Scotland. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  share  in  this 
personal  tribute  to  a  man  you  all  loved  so  well,. 
and  who  gave  his  whole  energy  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight.” 

Blind  Workers  in  Oldham.— A  scheme,  which 
will  increase  by  about  £600  a  year  the  allowances 
made  to  approved  male  and  female  blind 
workers,  has  been  submitted  by  the  Blind 
Persons’  Act  Sub-Committee  to  Oldham  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  and  approved. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  skilled  men  shall  receive 
a  minimum  of  fifty  shillings  per  week,  and  skilled 
women  35  shillings  per  week. 

The  employees  to  be  admitted  to  the  scheme 
are  those  regarded  as  efficient  by  virtue  of  being 
able  to  make  a  reasonable  variety  of  articles 
belonging  to  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged, 


and  to  produce  a  satisfactory  standard  of  work 
without  calling  for  any  undue  sighted  assistance 
or  supervision.  They  must  have  an  earning 
capacity  of  sixteen  shillings  per  week  in  the  case 
of  brush,  skip  and  mat  makers,  and  twelve 
shillings  a  week  in  the  case  of  knitters. 

Blind  persons  who  fail  to  qualify  for  entry  into 
the  scheme  are  to  be  considered  as  workshop 
employees,  provided  they  are  capable,  men  and 
women  alike,  of  earning  a  minimum  wage  of 
ten  shillings  per  week.  These  persons  are  to  be 
paid  their  earnings  plus  the  sum  necessary  to 
make  their  total  remuneration  equal  to  that 
paid  to  unemployables,  the  first  five  shillings  of 
any  earnings  to  be  ignored. 

Blind  employees  are  to  be  paid  under  a 
piecework  system  based  on  trade  union  or  other 
agreed  rates.  Should  any  employee,  at  the 
start  of  the  scheme,  be  in  receipt,  by  way  of 
wages  and  augmentation,  of  a  sum  in  excess  of 
the  minimum,  this  excess  is  to  be  eliminated  by 
equal  instalments  spread  over  a  period  of  three 
months.  Earnings  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
will  not  be  affected. 

Scheme  of  Assistance  for  Belfast.— The  scheme 
for  the  exercise  of  the  Belfast  City  Council’s 
powers  under  the  Blind  Persons’  Acts,  1920  and 
1938,  provides  for  the  registration  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  all  blind  persons  resident  in  the  County 
Borough. 

Provision  may  be  made  for  the  welfare  of  blind 
children  under  six  years,  for  the  education  and 
training  of  blind  persons  between  16  and  50, 
who  are  capable  and  willing  to  learn,  and  for 
the  employment  of  home  teachers  to  instruct 
adult  classes  in  their  own  homes. 

The  scheme  came  into  operation  on  April  1, 
and  in  the  period  ending  March  31,  1940,  the 
total  expenditure  shall  not  exceed  £23,140 
provided  by  the  Council,  and  such  other  sums, 
if  any,  as  may  be  available  from  Government 
grants  or  other  sources. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS. 

Blind  Men  and  the  Royal  Tour— Newspaper 
accounts  of  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to 
Ottawa  specially  stress  the  gracious  attention 
paid  by  their  Majesties  to  many  blind  men, 
present  at  the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  Canadian  War  Memorial,  when 
ex-servicemen  were  given  special  opportunities 
of  meeting  the  King  and  Queen.  The  King 
spoke  for  some  time  with  Colonel  Edward 
Baker,  who  was  blinded  in  the  war,  and  the 
Queen  conversed  for  several  minutes  with  a 
blind  padre. 
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LORD  BALDWIN  OPENS  NEW  BUILDINGS 
AT  WORCESTER  COLLEGE 


IN  glorious  weather,  with  the  school 
grounds  and  distant  landscape  bathed  in 
brilliant  sunshine,  Earl  Baldwin  of 
Bewdley,  on  Saturday,  10th  June,  1939, 
opened  the  new  wing  of  Worcester  College 
fpr  the  Blind,  Worcester. 

The  new  buildings  have  been  erected  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  drawing 
partly  on  funds  already  invested  by  the 
Governors  and  further  assisted  by  generous 
donations  from  Lord  Nuffield  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Batty.  The  Architects  were  Messrs.  Elcock 
and  Sutcliffe. 

The  additional  accommodation  now  provided 
includes  : — 

Four  new  classrooms,  one  of  them  equipped 
for  teaching  science  and  geography. 

Two  piano  practice  rooms  and  a  typing  room. 
Gymnasium  Hall,  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  furnished 
for  the  present-day  requirements  of  physical 
education,  together  with  changing-rooms  and 
stores  for  gymnastic  apparatus.  The  gym¬ 
nasium  is  also  intended  for  dramatic  per¬ 
formances,  concerts  and  entertainments,  and 
has  a  fully  equipped  stage  with  property  store 
and  green  rooms,  which  can  also  be  used  for 
piano  practice. 

Three  boys’  dormitories. 

Six  boys’  studies. 

Two  masters’  bed-sitting-rooms. 

Linen-room,  new  bathing  accommodation  and 
domestic  offices. 

The  new  buildings  have  made  possible  a 
re-organisation  of  the  original  block.  Several 
classrooms  have  been  converted  into  dayrooms  ; 
the  Junior  School  has  been  provided  with  its 
own  Classroom  and  dayroom  and  dormitories  ; 
an  isolated  sick  bay  has  been  constructed ; 
kitchen  and  domestic  staff  quarters  and  heating, 
washing  and  sanitary  arrangements  have  been 
remodelled  and  re-equipped.  The  swimming- 
bath  has  been  provided  with  filtration  and 
purification  plant  with  the  help  of  Gardner’s 
Trust  for  the  Blind  ;  a  garden,  commemorating 
Mrs.  F.  Alfred  Currey,  who  left  the  Institute  a 
generous  legacy,  has  been  laid  out  and  planted  ; 
a  generous  gift  from  the  Corbett  Trust  has 
enabled  the  College  tc  acquire  permanently  the 
playing-field  and  a  portion  of  adjoining  land. 

The  College  still  needs  a  Chapel,  which  should 
be  a  building  of  beauty  and  dignity  ;  a  Library, 
which,  for  Braille  books,  must  be  spacious  ;  and 
a  Workshop  for  the  cultivation  of  manual 
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dexterity  ;  and  the  Governors  hope  that  these 
needs  of  the  School  will  in  time  attract  the 
attention  of  a  donor  or  donors  who  will  appreci¬ 
ate  their  value  and.  importance. 

Visitors  showed  keen  interest  in  the  new 
buildings,  especially  in  the  garden  which  has 
been  tastefully  laid  out  in  the  angle  of  the  new 
wing.  It  is  a  peaceful  spot.  Though  generously 
planted  with  shrubs,  colour  is  not  the  garden’s 
most  striking  note  :  the  main  characteristic 
is  its  scents  emanating  from  the  shrubs  which 
have  been  specially  chosen  because  of  their 
sweet-smelling  foliage  and  flowers.  In  the 
middle  is  a  bird  bath  where  the  boys  may  make 
better  acquantance  with  the  birds  whose  songs 
they  hear. 

Upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  attended 
the  opening  ceremony.  This  took  place  in  the 
new  school  hall  and  gymnasium,  the  stage  of 
which  served  as  a  platform  and  justified  its 
acoustic  claims  in  spite  of  open  doors  and 
windows  and  the  buzz  of  inquisitive  bees. 
Present  boys  at  the  school  occupied  rows  of 
seats  nearest  to  the  platform,  and  in  their 
blazers  and  white  flannels  gave  an  additional 
touch  of  colour  to  the  summer  gathering. 

On  the  platform  with  Lord  and  Lady  Baldwin 
were  Lord  Cobham  (Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors),  the  Mayor  of  Worcester,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  Bishop 
Duppuy,  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  Captain  Sir 
Beachcroft  Towse,  Miss  Bertram,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Batty,  Mr.  J.  R.  Anthony,  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox, 
Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  Major  N.  C.  M.  MacMahon, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  Mr.  V.  W.  G.  Ranger,  Dr. 
G.  A.  Shakespear,  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Woodley,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  (Clerk  to  the 
Governors),  and  Mr.  B.  O.  Bradnack  (Head¬ 
master)  . 

Viscount  Cobham,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  read  a  message  from  the  late 
Headmaster,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  who  had  been 
prevented  from  being  present  at  the  ceremony, 
and  quoted  his  wish  that  the  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  would  also  open  another  brilliant 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  College.  Lord 
Cobham  mentioned  some  of  the  landmarks  in 
that  history  and  paid  tribute  to  the  fine  work 
of  Mr.  Brown,  under  whom,  since  1912,  the 
School  had  made  continuous  progress.  In  1936, 
the  Governors  had  asked  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  help  to  carry  on  the  School  up 
to  the  standard  they  wished  for  it  and  to  assure 
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its  future  with  more  financial  backing  than  they 
could,  find  in  the  county  alone.  The  Institute 
immediately  came  forward,  and  in  three  short 
years  the  results  were  what  visitors  could  see 
to-day.  He  expressed  the  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  the  Governors  for  all  that  the 
Institute,  its  Finance  Committee,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Batty,  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  had  done 
for  the  College. 

The  Headmaster,  Mr.  B.  O.  Bradnack, 
said  that  there  were  certain  deductions  which  he 
hoped  visitors  would  be  able  to  draw  from  what 
they  were  able  to  see  of  the  College’s  work. 
The  first  was  that  blindness  is  far  from  being 
merely  the  negation  of  one  of  our  senses.  It 
was  the  faith  of  the  founders  of  the  College  that 
sensitivity  of  touch  and  of  hearing  was  the 
birthright  of  the  born-blind,  and  that  given  an 


level  of  attainment  which  the  majority  of  the 
boys  could  emulate,  but  for  those  who  could  not, 
steps  had  recently  been  taken  to  develop  the 
possibilities  of  secretarial  and  commercial  work 
as  a  career. 

Mr.  Bradnack  went  on  to  say  that  blindness 
did  impose  some  real  limitations,  but  they  were 
not  fundamental.  For  example,  the  blind 
could  read  as  fast  and  as  well  as  the  sighted,  but 
the  size  and  bulk  of  Braille  books  prevented  them 
from  keeping  a  library  of  any  magnitude. 
Again,  the  blind  could  do  little  in  the  way  of 
experimental  science,  but  in  an  age  which  was 
“  hag-ridden  ”  by  science  there  was  a  real  need 
for  a  return  to  the  “  Humanities.”  Thirdly, 
the  scope  of  the  blind  was  not  wide  in  the  sphere 
of  sport,  but  within  limits,  their  skill  was 
profound.  The  Worcester  boys  could  swim 
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From  right  to  left :  Lord  Baldwin,  Lord  Cobham,  Lady  Baldwin,  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 

Mr.  B.  O.  Bradnack  ( Headmaster ). 


apparatus  of  learning  as  aptly  fitted  to  their 
gifts  as  that  of  other  schools  was  to  the  sighted, 
real  education  was  no  more  impossible  for  the 
one  than  the  other.  The  proof  that  this  faith 
was  not  ill-founded  lay  in  the  past  achievement 
of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Brown.  All  over  the 
country  were  scattered  Old  Boys  who,  as 
lawyers,  teachers,  masseurs,  clergy,  and  in  other 
capacities,  were  serving  their  fellow  men  as 
ably  as  any.  These  successes  represented  a 


with  the  best,  they  could  row  better  than  any 
school  of  the  same  size,  and  they  could  play 
chess  up  to  an  extremely  high  standard. 

There  were  two  aims  of  the  College  which 
visitors  that  afternoon  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe.  The  College  sought  to 
develop  a  social  sense.  That  it  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  producing  “  good  mixers  ”  was  largely 
due  to  the  genius  of  his  predecessor,  coupled 
with  the  astuteness  of  the  founders  in  planting 
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the  College  in  the  City  of  Worcester,  where  the 
best  kind  of  unaffected  friendship  abounded  to  a 
quite  remarkable  degree. 

Finally,  they  sought  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.  “  Some  of  you,”  said 
Mr.  Bradnack,  “  will  find  your  way  into  our 
old  gymnasium,  now  our  temporary  chapel.  The 
effectiveness  of  a  chapel  is  not  necessarily 
impaired  by  its  material  inadequacy.  Yet  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  a 
building  more  worthy  of  its  purpose  ;  and  that 
is  to  be,  a  symbol  of  no  merely  formal  religion, 
but  of  the  pre-eminence  of  those  things  which 
are  not  seen,  but  which  are  eternal,  and  of  the 
presence  in  our  midst  of  God,  and  of  that 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  into  which  all  men  may 
enter,  and  some,  as  I  believe,  the  more  readily 
because  they  lack  physical  sight.” 

Lord  Baldwin  began  by  saying:  “  My  task 
this  afternoon  is  to  declare  these  buildings  open, 
and,  lest  in  the  excitement  of  that  happy 
moment  when  one  sits  down  after  one’s  speech 
I  should  forget  to  declare  them  open,  I  declare 
them  open  now.”  (  Applause.) 


He  had  heard  from  Lord  Cobliam  at  times 
of  the  progress  of  the  College,  and  as  a  1  rustee 
of  the  Pilgrim  Trust  he  had  had  his  curiosity 
whetted  by  one  or  two  applications  to  the 
Trust.  The  Trust  had  contributed  the  modest 
sum  of  £150  towards  rowing  at  Worcester 
College  ;  and  later,  the  Trust  had  contributed 
£500  a  year  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  towards  the  production  of  Talking  Books 
for  the  Blind. 

Looking  back  to  the  days  of  his  own  youth, 
he  thought  it  was  a  much  easier  and  less 
distracted  world  in  which  they  were  brought  up 
then.  Some  of  them  had  ambitions,  others  had 
not,  but  the  majority  of  boys  desired  to  play 
their  part  in  the  big  world  of  which  they  knew 
so  little.  There  might  well  be  a  feeling  of  doubt 
sometimes  among  those  who  had  lost  their  sight 
whether  there  was  room  for  them  in  the  big  com¬ 
petitive  world.  He  wa  s  convinced,  with  some 
knowledge  of  that  strange  world,  that  there 
was  ample  room  for  them  to  play  a  part  where 
they  could  be  a  real  help  to  their  fellow  men 
and  women. 
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On  the  left:  Gymnasium  Hall,  (Dormitories  over).  On  the  right:  Classrooms  (Science  Rooms  and 
Studies  over).  In  the  foreground :  The  New  Currey  Garden. 
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There  were  probably  none 
present  who  had  the  blessing 
of  sight  who  had  not  had  a 
blind  friend  or  known  someone 
blind  from  birth.  “  To  us,” 
said  Lord  Baldwin,  “  the 
miracle  of  such  people  is  their 
poise,  their  content,  and  in 
some  cases  their  inner  happi¬ 
ness,  a  thing  that  we  know 
and  recognise,  that  you  heard 
medical  men  who  attended 
hospitals  in  the  War  speak  of — 
a  thing  difficult  to  understand, 
but  always  to  admire.”  The 
help  afforded  by  people  suffer¬ 
ing  from  some  physical  dis¬ 
ability  put  to  shame  those  in 
full  health  and  in  possession  of 
all  that  seemed  to  make  life 
worth  living. 

The  three  occupations  to  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  students  intended  to  devote 
their  lives  were  holy  orders,  the  law  (on  the 
solicitors’  side),  and  massage.  He  could  imagine 
how  the  extra  skill  of  a  man  who  had  not  his 
sight  came  into  his  fingers  for  that  delicate 
work  ;  he  might  well  bring  to  it  not  only  the 
actual  physical  skill  of  the  trained  and  expert 
masseur,  but  that  inner  strength  that  so  often 
seemed  to  belong  to  those  whose  sight  turned 
inwards  instead  of  outwards. 

Then  the  Church.  What  more  necessary  to 
the  parish  priest  than  insight  ;  what  more 
necessary  than  that  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing  that  were  sometimes  attributed  to  the  sixth 
sense,  necessary  in  that  great  profession  and 
everywhere  else  ?  Then  the  lawyer,  of  whom 
an  opinion  could  not  be  formed  by  reading 
police-court  cases.  The  greater  part  of  a  lawyer’s 
life  throughout  the  country  consisted  in  dealing 
with  small  people,  very  often  advising  people  in 
trouble.  And  for  that  what  more  necessary  than 
sympathy  and  understanding  in  addition  to 
technical  knowledge  ? 

Emphasising  the  need  for  this  sixth  sense, 
Lord  Baldwin  continued,  "You  boys  either 
know  it  now,  or  will  know  it  when  you  are 
older.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  it  had  been 
my  lot  to  lose  that  sense  of  outward  vision  there 
would  have  been  an  inward  vision  of  some  kind. 
In  that  inward  vision  you  may  well  learn  as 
much  about  your  friends  and  your  neighbours 
as  your  brother  has  with  his  sight  ;  and  it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  you  knew  just  a  little 
bit  more.” 

The  choice  of  the  three  professions  referred  to 
had  been  a  wise  one.  “  Though  you  think  that 
you  have  lost  the  one  thing  that  to  us  who  have 


it  seems  perhaps  the  first  blessing  in  life,  yet 
you  can  give  a  service  to  your  fellows  as  good 
as,  or  better  than,  those  with  sight,  and  you 
may  make  yourselves  to  be  what  we  all  would 
rather  be  if  we  could — a  blessing  to  our  genera¬ 
tion  ;  to  serve  it  rather  than  to  be  indifferent, 
or  worse.” 

“  I  wish  you  boys  in  your  work  here,  and  in 
your  work  afterwards,  the  very  best  of  all  that 
is  good  and  all  that  is  happy.”  ( Loud  applause.) 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Baldwin,  said,  there  was 
something  about  Lord  Baldwin’s  speeches  which 
had  a  curious  effect  ;  they  came  from  a  region 
of  his  personality  that  defied  analysis  but  which 
he  believed  to  be  spiritual.  The  Bishop  said 
that  for  him  there  was  one  disappointment  in 
an  extraordinarily  able  and  telling  address ; 
he  had  been  led  to  expect  that  Lord  Baldwin 
would  tell  the  boys,  ever  so  gently,  that  at  last 
the  Aeneid  had  been  completed  in  Braille. 

Mr.  T.  H.Tylor  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks 
in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Old  Boys’ 
Union.  On  behalf  of  the  Old  Boys  he  offered 
present  boys  warmest  congratulations  and 
expressed  complete  confidence  and  absolute 
assurance  that  they  would  maintain  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  and  would  better  all  the 
records  so  far  set  up.  He  felt  sure  that  a  great 
epoch  of  progress  was  in  sight. 

Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  closed  the 
proceedings.  He  said  that  that  day  was 
a  mile-stone  in  the  progress  of  the  College  but  that 
he  was  very  greedy  and  would  not  rest  content 
until  the  College  had  the  Chapel  which  it  needed. 

Tea  was  then  served  on  the  front  lawn,  after 
which  visitors  were  shown  the  new  buildings  and 
demonstrations  of  the  School’s  work  and  play. 
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“A  TERRIBLE  ORDEAL” 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PL  A. 

PART  I— INTRODUCTORY 


TWO  or  three  weeks  ago  an 
indignant  deaf-blind  corres¬ 
pondent  of  mine,  a  fellow- 
member  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’  League,  sent  me 
the  November  issue  of  the 
Braille  edition  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  in  which  was  published  a  full 
report  of  Councillor  Clydesdale's  address  on 
The  Deaf-Blind  and  How  They  Are  Cared  For, 
delivered  at  a  Conference  of  the  North- 
Western  Counties  Association  of  the  Blind 
last  year.  My  correspondent  especially  drew 
my  attention  to  the  following  paragraphs  in 
the  address  : 

“  Most  of  them  (the  deaf-blind)  want  to 
live  alone,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  be 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  right  thing  for  them 
to  do.  In  my  opinion  some  properly  con¬ 
structed  Home  should  be  available  for 
them  .  .  . 

“  We  know  the  great  ideal  would  be  to 
find  a  seeing  companion  for  each  one  of 
them,  to  be  constantly  with  them  as  Mrs. 
Macy  was  with  Helen  Keller.  This  is  a 
terrible  ordeal  for  a  seeing  person  to  go 
through  every  day,  and  the  strain  would  be 
too  much  for  most  of  us.  Something  should 
be  done  on  the  lines  of  a  Home  which  would 
enable  the  deaf-blind  to  have  an  existence 
as  independent  as  possible.  We  want  to 
g  ve  them  as  much  independent  responsibility 
as  we  can  in  their  own  lives  .  .  . 

“  It  was  found  that  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  deaf-dumb-blind  were  being  well  looked 
after  by  relatives,  sometimes  the  parents  or 
a  sister  or  brother.  I  do  not  think  it  right 
that  any  man  or  woman  should  be  called  on 
to  carry  such  a  burden  through  life.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  wonderful  life  of  sacrifice,  but  it 
is  not  right  that  any  one  individual  should 
be  left  with  this  terrible  load.  Thus  it  is  my 
idea  that  there  should  be  accommodation 
not  only  for  those  who  are  living  alone, 
but  also  for  those  who  are  being  cared 
for  by  relatives,  probably  at  great  sacri¬ 
fice.” 


While  agreeing  that  there  are  certainly 
some  deaf-blind  people  who  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to,  and  would  be  happier  in,  some 
such  Home  as  above  suggested,  I  think  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  deaf-blind 
correspondent  (a  married  man),  together 
with  other  deaf-blind  individuals,  should  feel 
outraged  by  some  of  the  remarks  and 
implications  in  the  passages  quoted,  and 
indignantly  resent  them.  Statements  of 
that  kind  are  misleading  and  one-sided,  and 
could  easily  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
deaf-blind  themselves  and  on  would-be 
sighted-hearing  helpers — as  will  be  seen 
later.  I  was  just  considering  the  advisability 
of  attempting  some  counteracting  article 
myself  when  I  received  a  letter  in  which  was 
quoted  the  following  sentence  from  a  sighted 
worker  among  deaf-blind  people  by  way  of 
explanation  why  her  visits  to  two  deaf-blind 
persons  had  become  so  much  shorter  and 
more  infrequent  than  formerly — “  At  one 
time  I  used  to  laugh  at  people  for  saying  it 
is  bad  for  sighted  people  to  be  with  deaf- 
blind  people,  but  as  I  grow  more  and  more 
sensitive  I  know  what  they  mean.  Nowadays 
I  am  so  much  more  conscious  of  my  deaf- 
blind  friends’  physical  condition.  Just 
because  I  am  more  sympathetic  and  receptive 
I  pick  it  up  strongly  .  .  .  and  I  lose  vitality.” 

The  reading  of  this  letter  coming  so  soon 
after  receiving  the  report  of  Councillor 
Clydesdale's  address,  together  with  the  fact 
that  it  gives  colour  and  support  to  the 
passages  in  that  address  above  quoted, 
decided  me  definitely,  for  the  sake  of  my 
deaf-blind  fellows,  on  attempting  some 
counteracting  article  myself  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  perhaps  vain  hope  that  someone 
better  qualified  than  myself  would  do  so. 
I  therefore  propose  to  try  to  deal  here  with 
some  of  the  points  raised  in  the  foregoing 
two  groups  of  quotations  while  in  no  way 
underrating,  but  gladly  recognising,  the 
very  real  concern  felt  by  both  these  writers 
for  the  best  welfare  of  the  deaf-blind  and 
their  relatives. 
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It  may,  however,  be  objected  by  some 
readers  that  I,  as  a  deaf-blind  person  myself, 
am  not  the  right  person  to  consider  in  an 
unbiassed  way  views  on  the  deaf-blind  and 
their  problems  such  as  those  expressed  by 
our  two  friends  whom  I  have  quoted.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  before  I  go  any  further, 
to  explain  that,  having  had  almost  thirty 
years  of  sight  and  hearing  before  I  had  any 
personal  experience  of  total  blindness  and 
deafness— although  the  first  threatening  signs 
of  these  had  begun  some  years  earlier — I  have 
never  felt  that  I  belonged  exclusively  nor 
even  specially  to  what  is  termed,  in  the  current 
rather  misleading  phraseology,  “  the  deaf- 
blind  world,”  and  indeed  I  have  never  felt 
dissociated  from  the  sighted-hearing  world. 
I  belong  to  both,  and  therefore  know  the 
point  of  view  and  the  reactions  of  both  ; 
I  can  still  remember  that  in  my  younger 
days  I  felt  some  impatience  if  I  got  landed  in 
for  a  casual  exchange  of  remarks  with  a  very 
deaf  elderly  lady  in  the  seaside  boarding¬ 
house  in  which  I  was  staying  at  the  time. 
Hence  I  venture  to  think  it  just  possible 
that  I  may  have  some  contribution  to  make, 
however  small,  to  the  consideration  of  some 
of  the  points  raised  by  the  already  quoted 
views  of  two  good  friends  of  the  deaf-blind  ; 
one  himself  blind,  I  believe,  but  not  deaf,  the 
other  with  both  sight  and  hearing.  More¬ 
over,  I  have  had  contact  with  sighted- 
hearing,  “  only-blind,”  and  deaf-blind  persons 
of  various  ages,  temperaments,  characters 
and  outlooks,  either  directly  or  by  letter, 
while  the  fact  of  my  being  an  author  has 
always  made  me  a  closer,  and  a  more  critical 
and  analytical  student  of  my  fellow-beings, 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Alderman  Benjamin  Thorpe,  one  of  the 

best-known  public  men  in  North  Derbyshire, 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Blind  Welfare 
Committee.  In  1916  he  became  representa¬ 
tive  of  Baslow  Division  on  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  interested  himself  in  many  good 
causes,  including  work  for  the  mentally  de¬ 
fective  and  the  tubercular.  He  was  one  of  the 


and  I  hope  also  a  sympathetic  student,  than 
I  might  otherwise  have  been. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and 
convenience  I  propose  to  divide  my  article 
into  three  parts  ;  this  first  part  is  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  Part  2  will  consist  of  an  examination 
into  the  various  points  either  raised  explicity 
or  implied  in  the  two  groups  of  quotations 
already  noted ;  and  Part  3  will  consider 
some  hitherto  hardly  perceived — or  at  any 
rate,  inadequately  realised — aspects  of  that 
‘great  ideal  ”  to  which  Councillor  Clydesdale, 
alludes  as  involving  “  a  life  of  wonderful 
sacrifice,”  but  which  he  rejects  as  being 
“  too  terrible  an  ordeal  ”  for  any  human 
being,  even  a  relative  or  friend,  to  endure  ; 
namely,  a  sighted-hearing  person  as  constant 
companion  to  a  deaf-blind  person,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  that  in  which  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  was  the  constant  companion  of  Helen 
Keller. 

I  hope,  however,  that  our  very  good 
friend,  Councillor  Clydesdale,  will  pardon  me 
for  venturing  to  make  a  few  friendly  criticisms 
of  the  only  rather  misleading  statements  in 
his  otherwise  excellent  and  helpful  address, 
and  that  he  will  accept  my  warm  thanks,  not 
only  for  that  much  larger  portion  of  it  with 
which  I  do  agree,  but  also  for  making  public 
in  its  other  paragraphs  as  above  quoted,  an 
attitude  towards,  and  a  conception  of,  the 
deaf-blind  all  too  prevalent  among  sighted- 
hearing  folk,  which  has  long  needed  examina¬ 
tion  and  counteracting.  I  hope  also  that  he 
will  not  think  I  regard  him  otherwise  than 
as  a  staunch  friend  and  champion  of  all 
deaf-blind  folk  and  their  cause. 

[To  be  continued) 


founders  of  the  Longshaw  Sheep  Dogs  Trials 
Association 

Major  John  Wortley,  of  Sheffield,  head 
of  a  well-known  firm  of  chartered  accoun¬ 
tants,  and  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  which  he  had  taken  a  life-long  in¬ 
terest.  He  helped  to  raise  the  battalions 
for  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment  when 
war  broke  out  in  1914,  and  had  a  long  army 
record. 
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Mrs.  Cecil  Wedgwood,  for  over  22  years 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  School,  Penkhull.  She  had  built  and 
furnished  the  girls’  sitting  room  at  the 
school  in  memory  of  her  husband,  and  had 
been  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Adult 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Society  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Mrs.  Faulkener,  of  Basingstoke,  a  blind 
woman  of  103.  She  attributed  her  long  life 
to  “  hard  work,  rearing  a  big  family,  and 
minding  my  own  business.” 

W.  J.  Babb,  of  Thrapston,  a  member  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Committee  of  the  Northants 
County  Council,  and  a  well-known  farmer. 

Rev.  David  Witton,  of  Aylesbury,  a 
Baptist  minister  of  94,  who  lost  his  sight  a 
few  years  ago.  He  was  for  34  years  pastor  of 
Walton  Street  Baptist  Church,  Aylesbury, 
and  only  retired  six  years  ago  on  account  of 
his  blindness. 

“  BRAILLE 
An  Experimental  Series 

This  month  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  initiated  an  interesting  experiment 
in  Braille  publications.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  the  famous  “  Penguin  ”  and  “  Peli¬ 
can  ”  series  of  letterpress  books,  the  In¬ 
stitute  has  decided  to  issue  a  series  of  cheap 
Braille  books  entitled  “  Braille  Pandas  ” — 
named  after  the  star  performer  of  the  moment 
at  the  Zoo. 

“  Braille  Pandas  ”  will  consist  of  Braille 
transcriptions  of  authoritative  books  on 
current  topics  and  light  fiction  by  well- 
known  authors.  The  books  chosen  will  be 
moderate  in  length  in  order  not  to  exceed 
three  volumes  in  Braille.  The  paper  used 
will  be  similar  in  quality  to  that  used 
in  the  Braille  magazines,  the  volumes 
will  be  bound  in  light-weight  blue  Manilla 
paper  and  will  be  secured  by  three  wire 
stitches. 

The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  6d. 
net,  and  volumes  will  not  be  sold  separately. 
This  means  that  at  a  maximum  cost  of  is.  6d. 
Braille  readers  will  be  able  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  constant  stream  of  brightly 
written  books  of  the  hour.  If  the  demand 
justifies  the  experiment,  “  Braille  Pandas  ” 
will  be  issued  each  month,  and  orders  will 
be  sought  in  advance  by  announcements  in 
the  Braille  periodicals. 


Mrs.  Porter,  of  Manchester,  who  gave 
valuable  service  as  a  voluntary  copyist  at  the 
Manchester  Branch  of  the  National  Library, 
and  the  wife  of  a  well-known  Catholic  worker 
in  the  city. 

Thomas  Beard  Cass,  who  served  in  the 
War  as  commander  in  the  60th  Ammunition 
Column,  and  afterwards  saw  service  on  the 
Balkan  front,  as  the  result  of  which  he 
suffered  from  defective  sight  and  later  from 
blindness.  Since  the  War  he  made  his  home 
with  a  friend.  “  His  great  courage  triumphed 
over  his  affliction  .  .  .  and  the  sorrows 
and  disappointments  which  had  been,  and 
still  were  to  be,  his,  served  only  to  bring  into 
stronger  relief  that  sweetness  of  nature  and 
that  unfailing  kindness  and  courtesy  which 
we  loved.”  So  writes  a  friend  in  The  Times 
notice  of  his  death. 

PANDAS ” 

of  Cheap  Braille  Books. 

The  first  “  Braille  Panda  ”  is  “  Blackmail 
or  War,”  by  Genevieve  Tabouis,  a  fascinating 
study  of  the  international  situation  by  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  well-informed  of 
European  journalists.  Prior  to  publication, 
the  Institute  received  over  one  hundred 
orders  for  this  book,  which  is  issued  in  three 
volumes  at  is.  6d.  net  for  the  complete  work. 
Orders  for  copies  can  still  be  received  if  they 
are  sent  at  once  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i. 

As  costs  of  production  and  prices  are  based 
on  runs  of  100  copies,  it  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme  that  orders  should  be 
sent  in  immediately  titles  are  announced, 
and  orders  are  now  solicited  for  the  second 
“  Braille  Panda  ” —  “  China  Struggles  for 
Unity,”  by  J.  M.  D.  Pringle,  which  will  be 
published  early  in  July. 

This  book  is  a  “  Penguin  Special,”  and  the 
author,  who  is  a  writer  on  foreign  affairs  for 
The  Manchester  Guardian  and  has  done  a 
good  deal  of  broadcasting  on  foreign  affairs, 
describes  the  gentler  characteristics  of 
China’s  famed  and  ancient  civilisation  to¬ 
gether  with  the  new  virile  qualities  which  she 
has  developed  to  engage  in  a  life-or-death 
struggle  for  unity  under  the  brilliant  leader¬ 
ship  of  Chiang-Kai-Shek. 
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224,  Great  Port¬ 
land  Street, 
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MEETING  THE  BRAILLE  DEMAND 

THE  National  Institute’s  experiment  in  cheap  Braille  book  production,  particulars 
of  which  are  given  on  the  opposite  page,  has  aroused  much  interest.  Its  extent 
can  be  judged  by  the  large  number  of  orders  received  for  copies  of  the  first  of  the 
“  Braille  Pandas.”  There  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  considerable  and  growing 
demand  for  Braille  books  of  moderate  length  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  price 
comparable  with  the  prices  of  many  series  of  cheap  letterpress  books  now  on  the 
market. 

I  he  bulk  and  cost  of  Braille  editions  will  always  be  impediments  to  blind  readers  who  would 
like  to  possess  a  private  library  of  their  own,  and  the  new  experiment  does  not  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem — the  “  Panda  ”  edition  is  not  a  Library  edition.  But  it  does  try  to  solve  the  parallel  problem 
of  meeting  the  demand  of  blind  readers  for  books  on  topics  of  the  hour  or  books  topical  in  themselves. 
The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  has  always  met  this  demand  to  the  best  of  its  ability  by  including 
in  its  catalogue  manuscript  copies  of  a  wide  range  of  topical  publications,  but  such  books  are  apt  to 
get  out  of  date  very  quickly,  and  a  second,  and  better,  book  on  the  same  subject  may  be  available  in 
letterpress  before  a  borrower  gets  his  turn  of  the  first  book.  It  is  obvious  that  the  hundred  or  more 
people  who  have  already  ordered  copies  of  the  first  of  the  “  Braille  Pandas,”  Madame  Tabouis’s 
“  Blackmail  or  War,”  would  have  had  to  wait  many  months  for  a  single  manuscript  copy. 

The  large  demand  for  this  particular  book  is  illuminating.  It  indicates  the  keen  interest  of 
the  blind  in  international  affairs,  a  fact  also  illustrated  by  the  growing  demand  for  the  Braille  edition 
of  the  K-  H  News  Letter,  Commander  King-Hall’s  able  commentary  on  international  affairs,  of  which 
the  weekly  circulation  is  now  well  over  a  thousand  copies. 

Sidelights  such  as  these  on  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  Braille  literature  are  of  great  value  to 
the  Committees  which  are  responsible  for  selecting  books  for  issue  in  Braille.  The  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  their  task  is  not  perhaps  generally  recognised.  On  the  one  hand  they  have  to  keep 
themselves  informed  of  the  vast  mass  of  current  literature  issued  in  letterpress  ;  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  continually  to  gauge  the  taste  of  blind  readers  and  from  the  tiny  streams  of  expressed 
opinion  form  a  broad  river  of  demand.  The  first  task  is  easier  than  the  second.  Men  and  women  nursed 
in  literature  and  bred  by  a  diet  of  the  immortals  to  high  skill  in  impersonal  criticism  can  sum  up  the 
quality  of  books  from  the  hastiest  glance  and  the  merest  sip.  But  the  dumbness  of  demand  defies 
deductions.  Not  a  soul  writes  to  the  National  Institute  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  publication  of  a  topical 
book  on  the  international  situation,  yet  when  it  is  announced,  a  hundred  leap  to  buy  ! 

Not  many,  but  several,  suggestions  for  future  publications  are  received  by  the  National 
Institute.  But  these  almost  invariably  consist  of  specific  titles  which,  as  pointers  towards  demand, 
are  not  of  great  use  to  selectors.  It  is  of  value  to  know  that  one  reader  wants  Spender’s  poems  and 
another  wants  Auden’s  poems  in  Braille,  but  it  would  be  much  more  useful  to  the  selectors  if  they 
could  learn  even  from  a  single  authoritative  source,  such  as  a  Social  Club  Reading  Room  or  a  Literary 
and  Debating  Society,  that  several  readers  were  showing  much  interest  in  present-day  tendencies  in 
poetry.  So  many  of  the  suggestions  received  are  in  the  nature  of  “  Somebody  said  that  such-and-such 
was  a  good  book,  so  can  we  have  it  in  Braille  ?  ”  Given  a  general  suggestion,  its  field  can  be  thoroughly 
explored  and  specific  titles  properly  selected. 

The  task  of  choosing  educational  books  for  publication  in  Braille  is  even  more  difficult  than 
selecting  general  literature,  for  so  many  teachers  are  so  dogmatic.  If  a  dozen  different  schools  want 
a  dozen  different  geographies,  how  on  earth  can  a  Selection  Committee  meet  the  demand  except  by 
the  primitive  method  of  taking  a  name  from  a  hat  ?  A  Committee  of  Teachers  can  do  much  to  make 
a  selection  generally  suitable,  but  we  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  complete  survey  of  the  text-books 
in  use  and  needed  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Conference  of 
Educators  of  the  Blind  compiled  a  list  of  text-books  needed  in  the  schools,  and  all  of  them  were 
subsequently  published  by  the  National  Institute.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  Braille 
text-books  now  being  used  in  schools  would  be  considered  out  of  date  by  publishers  of  educational 
letterpress  books. 

The  Editor. 
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VALENTIN  HAUY 

BENEFACTOR  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  ELIZABETH  WHITEHEAD. 

PART  II 


WITH  the  broad  principles 

underlying  the  Revolution 
Haiiy  was  largely  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  though  its  ultimate 
manifestations  ran 
counter  to  all  his  natural 
tendencies.  However, 
because  the  Revolution  was  a  fact,  it  must 
be  viewed  realistically,  and  accepted  with 
all  its  consequences.  To  Valentin  Haiiy, 
his  work  was  the  thing  which  mattered 
supremely. 

Instead  of  singing  Masses,  Haiiy’s  pupils 
assisted  henceforth  at  the  pagan  festivals  of 
the  new  regime.  The  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  adopted  the  work,  constituted  it  a 
national  institution,  and  voted  it  a  sum  of 
money.  But  the  money  was  not  forthcoming. 
Too  often  Haiiy’s  pupils  went  hungry,  and 
one  of  them,  Avisse,  addressed  to  Citizen 
Benazech,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  an  ode 
on  the  subject,  which  ended  with  a  plea 
either  to  have  them  paid  monthly  in  cash, 
or  to  have  them  daily  sup  at  his  board. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Establishment 
St.  Catherine,  where  his  work  had  been 
lodged,  Haiiy  installed  a  theatre  which  he 
hired  for  1,200  francs.  Those  blind  from 
birth  played  an  active  part  in  the  masquerade 
of  the  Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
Convention,  by  a  decree  of  May  7th,  1794, 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  by  the  same  decree  festivals  were 
ordered  to  be  celebrated  by  hymns  and  civic 
chants.  The  Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being 
was  one  of  these,  of  somewhat  war-like 
character,  for  the  young  men  swore  to 
exterminate  tyrants  ;  in  it,  too,  the  mild 
Valentin  Haiiy  took  part,  thinking,  no 
doubt  a  little  wistfully,  of  the  old  prosperous 
days  of  the  “  tyrant  ”  Louis  XVI,  when 
there  was  always  enough  to  eat  at  his  school, 
and  his  work  was  given  effectual  help. 
Mounted  on  a  large  cart  with  the  best 
musicians  of  his  school,  he  took  part  in 
the  procession  which  followed  Robespierre, 


the  great  high  priest  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  pupils  sang  hymns  and  odes  to  the 
divinity  of  the  hour,  Chenier  furnished  the 
words  for  the  final  hymn,  and  Gossec  almost 
all  the  music.  On  several  occasions  they 
took  part  in  ceremonies  of  this  kind,  and  in 
an  inventory  drawn  up  by  Valentin  Haiiy 
of  objects  necessary  for  the  Institute 
mention  is  made  of  a  rolling  platform  or 
cart  to  carry  the  blind  participants  in  public 
ceremonies. 

The  cult  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  already 
ancient  history  when,  in  December,  1796, 
Haiiy  embarked  on  a  scheme  which  caused 
him  much  misfortune,  and  cost  him  his 
position  as  Director  of  the  Institute.  Ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  the  necessity  of  a 
religion  ;  Catholicism  was  at  a  discount  and 
still  more  or  less  persecuted  ;  a  new  religion, 
therefore,  had  to  be  made  ;  such  was  theo- 
philanthropy,  into  which  Valentin  Haiiy 
threw  himself  whole-heartedly.  It  was  in 
the  principal  room  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  that  the  first  theo-philanthropic  re¬ 
union  was  held.  It  was  claimed  that  Catholic, 
Orthodox,  Protestant,  Jew,  Buddhist,  and 
free-thinker  could  practise  this  new  and 
superior  religion,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
their  own.  The  Bible,  the  Koran,  Confucius, 
Greek  philosophy  and  mythology,  and 
primitive  religions,  all  had  been  drawn  upon 
for  its  eclectic  philosophy.  Its  liturgy 
consisted  chiefly  of  poems  by  authors  of  the 
two  preceding  centuries,  and  its  offices  were 
full  of  invocations  to  virtuous  abstractions. 
There  were  no  priests  but  each  head  of  a 
family  officiated  in  turn.  Thus  on  the 
10th  Messidor,  year  VIII,  Valentin  Haiiy 
preached  at  St.  Sulpice  to  “  defend  natural 
religion  against  the  imputations  which  are 
made  concerning  it.”  On  the  10th  Floreal, 
year  VI,  a  theo-philanthropic  funeral  took 
place  for  Haiiy’s  daughter,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  fourteen. 

Theo-philanthropy  enjoyed  a  considerable, 
but  short-lived  success.  A  decree  of  the 
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First  Consul,  October  4th,  1801,  withdrew 
from  the  theo-philanthropists  the  privilege  of 
using  Catholic  churches  for  their  services. 
The  cult  disappeared  without  leaving  any 
traces  of  its  existence  in  France,  but  its 
dissolution  had  terrible  consequences  for 
Haiiy.  The  First  Consul  did  not  like 
dreamers,  and  for  him  a  man  involved  as 
Haiiy  had  been  in  this  stupid  business  must 
assuredly  be  a  dreamer,  incapable  of  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute  of  Blind  Workers. 
The  blind  workers,  therefore,  were  joined 
to  the  Quinze-Vingts.  The  very  purpose  of 
the  school  was  to  render  the  hospice  un¬ 
necessary,  and  thus  to  join  the  two  was 
to  ruin  Haiiy’s  work.  Haiiy  himself  retired 
with  a  pension  of  2,000  francs.  By  a  supreme 
effort  of  industry  and  through  many  priva¬ 
tions  he  had  preserved  the  work  so  dear  to 
his  heart  throughout  the  Revolution,  only 
to  see  it  annihilated  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  country  was  in  process  of  reorganisa¬ 
tion.  His  pupils,  so  lovingly  instructed  to 
become  thoughtful  and  active  men,  now 
that  they  had  been  relegated  to  the  Quinze- 
Vingts  were  either  idle  or  condemned  from 
morning  till  night  to  the  mechanical  task  of 
spinning  wool.  Haiiy,  still  young — he  was 
fifty-six — was  forced  to  retire. 

In  spite  of  all,  he  was  not  discouraged,  for 
he  had  faith  in  his  work.  He  tried  to 
create  a  fee-paying  school  for  the  wealthy 
blind,  and  this  was  formed  in  February,  1802, 
in  Rue  St.  Avoye,  under  the  name  of  the 
Musee  des  Aveugles.  Pupils  came,  and 
Haiiy  obtained  remarkable  results  ;  but  he 
could  not  make  the  venture  pay,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  this  new  enterprise, 
which  left  him  crippled  with  debt.  Valentin 
Haiiy  was  not  a  business  man. 

Alexander  I,  Emperor  of  Russia,  having 
heard  of  Valentin  Haiiy  and  his  work, 
determined  to  found  a  school  for  the  blind 
at  St.  Petersburg.  An  offer  was  made  to 
Haiiy  through  General  Hitrowo,  to  whom  he 
made  known  his  impoverished  condition. 
Haiiy  required,  therefore,  a  salary  of  4,000 
roubles  annually,  with  a  furnished  lodging, 
lighting  and  heating.  The  negotiations  con¬ 
tinued  for  four  years.  The  Napoleonic  wars 
had  prevented  Haiiy  from  going  to  London 
and  to  Vienna  to  found  institutions  similar 
to  that  at  Paris,  and  he  pointed  out  to 
General  Hitrowo  the  glory  that  would 


accrue  to  Alexander  I  by  his  surpassing  the 
Germans  and  the  English  in  this  branch  of 
philanthropy. 

At  the  outset  Haiiy  intended  to  stay  in 
Russia  no  longer  than  a  year,  from  the 
spring  of  1804  to  the  spring  of  1805,  to  take 
all  his  appliances  with  him,  teach  his  method 
to  a  seeing  Russian,  and  then  return  to 
France.  He  sent  to  the  Russian  Government 
a  memorandum  in  which,  calculating  from 
his  experiences  at  Paris,  he  estimated  the 
budget  of  a  school  of  fifty  blind  pupils.  In 
this  budget  of  only  54,700  francs  which,  he 
said,  could  be  reduced  as  progress  was  made, 
he  provided  for  five  servants  in  all.  But 
Russia  is  not  France.  Haiiy  found  that  he 
had  miscalculated,  and  was  much  disap¬ 
pointed.  Eighty  years  after  its  foundation, 
and  twenty-two  years  after  the  abolition  of 
serfdom,  the  institution  founded  by  Haiiy 
employed  thirty  -  five  functionaries  of 
different  grades  for  forty-three  pupils,  instead 
of  eleven  for  fifty  which  Haiiy  had  envisaged. 
When,  in  July,  1803,  he  despatched  the 
necessary  objects  and  tools,  Haiiy  asked 
that  pupils  might  be  recruited  from  both 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  He  required  also  an 
instructor  “  full  of  gentleness,  of  humanity, 
and  of  patience,”  whom  he  wished  to  teach 
in  six  months,  for  he  thought  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  Musee  des  Aveugles  for  longer. 

Valentin  Haiiy  did  not  arrive  at  St. 
Petersburg  until  September  9,  1806.  On 
his  journey  he  had  found  that  all  the  ruling 
Princes  of  Germany  had  wished  to  see  this 
celebrated  Frenchman.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
in  an  autograph  letter,  had  invited  him  to 
Charlottenburg.  He  was  present  at  a 
conference  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at 
Berlin.  The  celebrated  philanthropist, 
Auguste  Zcune,  had  him  explain  his  method 
and  procedure.  In  1808  Zeune  opened  an 
institution  for  the  blind  which  formed  the 
principle  on  which  subsequent  work  for  the 
blind  in  Germany  has  been  based.  Arrived 
in  Russia,  Haiiy  travelled  by  way  of  Mittau, 
where  the  future  Louis  XVIII  lived  in  exile. 
One  of  his  pupils,  Fournier,  aged  seventeen, 
accompanied  Haiiy.  Fournier  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Prince  by  writing  both  in 
relief  and  in  ink  that  “  it  would  be  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Louis  XVIII  that  the 
establishment  of  blind  workers  would  reach 
its  perfection.”  (To  be  concluded.) 
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CHOOSING  A  V OC ATION— III. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


SO  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  the 
burden  of  these  articles  has  been 
the  contention  that  there  is  a 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  for 
the  intelligent  blind  person  who  is 
willing  to  undergo  a  useful  course 
of  training  and  who  does  not  mind 
the  privation  and  sometimes  the  drudgery 
that  is  associated  with  courses  of  instruction. 
Those  non-seeing  people  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  and  who  have  made  good  either 
in  professional  life,  in  commerce,  or  in  in¬ 
dustry,  have  been  men  and  women  desirous 
of  securing  that  form  of  recognition  which 
alone  can  result  from  the  attainment  of  a 
true  standard  of  efficiency.  They  have 
won  through,  not  because  they  have  been 
favoured  in  any  special  way  but  because  they 
have  been  made  of  that  tough  material  which 
makes  success  possible  when  fortified  by  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  courage  and  endurance. 

In  the  sphere  of  workshop  employment 
which  we  have  been  recently  discussing,  these 
qualities  are  indispensable,  and  they  must 
be  possessed  alike  both  by  teacher  and  by 
pupil,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
for  the  most  part  the  success  that  has  so  far 
been  achieved  is  due  to  that  abiding  sense 
of  co-operation  without  which  the  conduct  of 
our  workshops  would  become  quite  impos¬ 
sible.  This  point  of  view  clearly  persisted  in 
the  mind  of  one  of  the  greatest  philan¬ 
thropists  who  has  ever  laboured  in  the  sphere 
of  blind  welfare  work — the  late  Dr.  T.  R. 
Armitage.  No  one  can  read  his  altogether 
admirable  book  without  being  influenced 
enormously  by  his  powerful  advocacy  of  the 
claims  of  the  blind  community,  and  although 
that  book  may  be  said  to  have  lost  some  of 
its  freshness  the  fundamental  principles  laid 
down  in  the  work  are  as  sound  to-day  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  The  writer  of  this 
article  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
and  to  his  collaborators  which  can  never 
be  repaid.  Only  by  devoted  service  can  that 
example  be  followed,  and  it  is  of  tremendous 
import  to  all  of  us  that  we  should  be  made  to 
realise  that  the  practices  and  principles  we 
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are  now  invoking  were  largely  conceived  by 
such  men  as  Fawcett,  Campbell  and  Armi¬ 
tage,  and  that  we  are  privileged  to  carry  the 
torch  that  was  lighted  by  them  in  days  far 
less  propitious  than  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  period  in  which  Armitage  strove  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  organisations  of  his  day  the 
necessity  for  taking  a  more  intimate  interest 
in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  institutions 
were  concerned.  He  wisely  argued  that  it 
was  the  height  of  folly  merely  to  provide 
education  and  training,  and  then  to  re¬ 
pudiate  every  other  form  of  responsibility. 
We  well  remember  the  time  when  he  urged 
upon  those  whom  it  most  concerned,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  introducing  something  akin  to 
the  Saxon  system  in  this  country.  Hitherto 
blind  persons  had  been  taught  various  handi¬ 
crafts  and  subsequently  dismissed  from  the 
Institutions  by  those  who  had  no  further 
interest  in  their  well-being  because  training 
fees  were  no  longer  available.  These  un¬ 
fortunate  non-seeing  people  returned  to  their 
homes,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to 
organise  their  employment,  apart  from  the 
limited  opportunities  available  in  the  work¬ 
shops.  Thus  they  either  became  a  burden 
upon  their  friends  or  a  charge  upon  the  Local 
Authorities.  The  Home  Workers  Schemes 
of  to-day,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their 
limitations  or  of  their  administration,  are 
miles  ahead  of  anything  that  was  being  per¬ 
formed  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  the  early 
’nineties,  and  one  can  easily  imagine  how  de¬ 
lighted  the  pioneers  of  those  days  would  have 
been  could  they  have  known  the  perfectly 
astounding  results  that  have  accrued  from 
their  advocacy. 

About  1,850  blind  persons  are  employed 
under  these  schemes,  and  the  augmentation 
of  wages  paid  in  1937-38  was  approximately 
£53,000,  whilst  the  economic  earnings  which 
resulted  were  in  the  region  of  £32,000.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  disparage  such  results  and  to 
argue  that  the  blind  man  who  can  only  earn 
so  little  should  be  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  industry  altogether,  but  those  of  us  who 
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have  any  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  independence  repudiate  such 
a  notion  because  the  only  alternative  that 
could  possibly  be  provided  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  dependence  upon  rates  and  taxes  with 
no  possible  outlet  for  the  capacity  of  those 
who  are  able  to  give  even  the  minimum  of 
service  to  the  community.  Let  us  again 
repeat  with  emphasis  the  contention  that  if 
workshop  managers  or  the  organisations  with 
which  they  are  associated  had  conferred  no 
other  service  upon  the  community  than  that 
of  preparing  3  per  cent,  of  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  for  a  life  of  usefulness,  they  would 
have  more  than  justified  their  existence,  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  on  the 
credit  side  a  great  deal  more  than  this, 
namely,  another  6  per  cent,  who  are  gua¬ 
ranteed  employment  in  the  special  work¬ 
shops,  we  are  neither  disconcerted  nor  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  critics.  It  must  be  added  also 
that  the  fact  of  our  being  able  to  provide 
even  a  minimum  amount  of  employment  in 
the  special  workshops  and  under  Home 
Workers  Schemes  for  nearly  6,000  people  has 
been  useful  in  many  other  directions.  It  has 
enabled  us,  for  example,  to  say  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  employers  of  labour  that  they 
can  provide  a  limited  opportunity  for  in¬ 
telligent  and  capable  blind  persons  to  en¬ 
gage  in  other  and  additional  occupations  to 
those  practised  by  the  regularised  institutions, 
and  experience  has  told  us  over  and  over 
again  that  this  is  a  most  powerful  argument 
and  oftentimes  secures  posts  when  more 
spectacular  demonstrations  would  probably 
have  failed.  Everyone  sympathises  with  the 
claim  of  the  blind  person  to  a  life  of  useful¬ 
ness,  but  if  and  when  you  are  able  to  de¬ 


monstrate  to  practical  business  men  that 
thousands  of  blind  men  and  women  are 
already  usefully  occupied,  that  fact  alone  im¬ 
presses  him  more  than  the  specious  argu¬ 
ments  we  may  sometimes  be  induced  to 
employ.  It  is  our  contention  then  that  many 
other  forms  of  employment  have  been  deve¬ 
loped  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  special 
workshops  have  a  real  place  in  the  industrial 
sphere.  The  solitary  blind  person,  who  was 
formerly  employed  as  a  pianoforte  tuner  in 
some  particular  institution  or  organisation, 
has  materially  assisted  us  in  securing  the 
employment  of  590  pianoforte  tuners  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  fact  that  an 
organisation  could  employ  a  blind  man  or 
woman  on  a  telephone  switchboard  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  provide  or  secure  employment  for 
176  telephone  operators  in  this  country.  In 
the  old  days,  when  massage  was  first  thought 
to  be  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  people  and  when  tentative 
experiments  were  made  and  a  few  appoint¬ 
ments  secured,  it  was  demonstrated  beyond 
all  cavil  that  this  profession  could  well  be 
practised  by  competent  non-seeing  people, 
and  to-day  nearly  200  men  and  women  are 
engaged  in  the  profession.  This  is  not  the 
isolated  instance  used  to  maintain  the  general 
principle.  Right  throughout  our  professional 
and  industrial  experiments  it  has  been  de¬ 
monstrated  over  and  over  again  that,  given 
the  right  atmosphere,  the  correct  methods  of 
training  and  reasonable  financial  support 
with  which  to  maintain  the  services,  the 
first  successful  venture  has  ultimately 
developed  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
opportunities  of  which  we  have  been  able 

to  avail  ourselves. 
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PERSONALIA 


The  Rev.  Canon  C.E.  BoLAM.E.R.Hist.S., 
Rector  of  Willoughby  Alford,  Lines, 
Vicar  of  Skendleby,  and  Honorary  Chief 
Chaplain  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  was  recently  invested  by  Lord  Hare- 
wood  as  Great  Almoner  of  the  Great  Priory 
of  England  and  Wales. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Stephen  Furness,  M.P.,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  President  of  the 


Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Incor¬ 
porated  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wardle  of  Sunderland  has 
been  appointed  Appeals  Organiser  and  Col¬ 
lector,  to  fill  the  post  vacated  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Jackson. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  William  Moore,  President  of  the 
Kelvedon  Sisterhood  for  the  past  eight  years 
and  President  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk 
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Sisterhood  Federation  for  the  last  year,  is  a 
blind  woman.  She  has  been  presented  by  the 
Sisterhoods  of  the  Federation  with  a  pendant 
in  recognition  of  her  fine  work  during  her 
year  of  office. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  Birthday  Honours  are  the 
following  : — 

Colonel  (temp.  Brigadier)  Harry  Wil- 
lans^  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  T.D.,  Commander, 
2nd  (London)  Inf.  Brig.  T.A.,  has  been 
awarded  the  C.B.E.  Colonel  Willans  was 
formerly  Secretary  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Incorporated  Association  for 
Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London. 


Miss  Mary  Blythe  Law,  formerly  a 
teacher  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Auck¬ 
land,  New  Zealand,  has  been  awarded  the 
M.B.E. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henry  White  has  also  been 
awarded  the  M.B.E.  for  services  to  blinded 
ex-Service  men  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Thomas  V.  Inglis,  of  the  North 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  District  Branch  of  the 
Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind,  has  retired 
after  twenty-eight  years’  service,  and  was 
presented  with  a  wallet  of  notes  at  a  social 
meeting  organised  by  the  Society,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  work. 


A  BLIND  MAN  AS  STATIONER 


(. Reprinted  from  the  “  Stationery  Trade  Review  ”). 


INE  years  ago  a  blind  man  in  Canada 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding 
a  new  career. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  an 
accident  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  He  had  to 
begin  his  life  all  over  again,  learning  every¬ 
thing  afresh.  On  top  of  this  he  had  to  find 
a  new  career. 

He  had  no  previous  experience  in  retailing. 
He  knew  nothing  of  stationery.  His  youth 
had  been  spent  in  agriculture,  and  the 
vocational  training  given  him  at  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind  was  that  of  piano¬ 
tuning. 

Two  years  after  he  started  his  business 
came  one  of  the  worst  slumps  in  history. 

Where  is  this  stationer  to-day  ? 

He  occupies  premises  on  a  good  street  in 
Toronto. 

His  letterhead  must  be  an  example  and 
inspiration  to  many  of  his  customers.  It  is 
certainly  an  example  to  the  majority  of 
stationers  in  this  country. 

He  employs  three  outside  salesmen  in  the 
city  itself  ;  another  man  has  charge  of  the 
stock  room,  shipping  and  receiving ;  a 
woman  (his  sister)  is  the  accountant  of  the 
firm,  in  charge  of  the  invoicing,  filing, 
banking,  etc. 
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He  has  just  now  appointed  a  fourth 
traveller  to  cover  Western  Ontario. 

Two  messenger  boys  are  required  to 
handle  deliveries,  in  addition  to  those  dealt 
with  on  a  yearly  contract  by  a  big  delivery 
firm. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Barrett’s  own  time  is  fully 
occupied  with  the  work  of  buying  stocks, 
checking  accounts,  and  directing  the  business. 
He  also  acts  as  chief  salesman  and  sales 
manager. 

Incidentally,  he  is  also  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Stationers’  Guild  of  Canada. 

For  1939  he  anticipates  a  turnover  of 
£12,000. 

We  suggest  that  this  story  is  one  which 
ought  to  give  courage  to  every  ambitious 
young  man  or  young  woman  in  the  stationery 
trade  of  this  country  to-day. 

They  hear  too  much  of  the  difficulties  and 
handicaps  they  will  meet. 

These  difficulties  may  be  different  in  kind, 
but  they  are  no  greater  than  those  to  be  met 
in  every  type  of  business  or  profession. 

Competition  is  not  more  keen  nor  more 
unfair  ;  conditions  are  no  more  unfavour¬ 
able  ;  the  standards  of  knowledge  required 
are  no  higher  or  more  strict  than  in  any  other 
career  they  may  enter. 
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It  is  possible  to  succeed  in  spite  of  them — 
and  in  spite  of  the  far  heavier  handicap 
which  Mr.  F.  W.  Barrett  has  carried  without 
dismay. 

Two  points  in  his  story,  however,  need  to 
be  emphasised. 

It  has  been  stated  that  his  only  vocational 
training  was  in  the  work  of  piano  tuning. 
He  had  intended  to  enter  a  piano  factory, 
but  when  the  time  came  the  first  signs  of 
the  approaching  slump  were  already  visible 
— men  were  being  turned  off  rather  than 
engaged. 

But  the  school  in  which  he  spent  the  first 
two-and-a-half  years  of  blindness,  adjusting 
himself  to  the  new  conditions  of  life,  gave 
him,  as  a  foundation  for  his  future  work,  a 
course  of  business  training. 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  secrets 
of  his  success. 

Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  proved 
that  failures  in  retail  trading,  are  due,  like 
every  other  business  failure,  to  the  absence 
of  proper  business  methods.  “  Conditions,” 
“  competition,”  and  the  other  regular  excuses 
for  failure  are  only  the  diseases  which  attack 
every  individual  business  or  profession.  It 
is  internal  weakness  alone  which  gives  them 
the  chance  to  penetrate  into  the  system  and 
destroy  it. 

The  principles  of  management  are  fun¬ 
damentally  the  same  whatever  the  business  ; 
they  can  be  applied  with  equal  success  in  a 
piano  factory  or  a  stationer’s  shop. 

This  is  not  always  realised  but  it  is  a  fact. 
“  My  business  is  different  ”  can  only  mean 
that  the  orders  it  handles  are  concerned  with 
different  objects.  It  cannot  mean  that  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  run  are  unique. 

An  intelligent  man  who  has  had  a  general 
business  training  will  stand  a  better  chance 
of  success  in  the  stationery  trade  than  a  man 
who  knows  all  the  details  of  a  stationer’s 
stock  but  has  never  achieved  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  trade  as  a  whole  and  his  part 
in  it. 

A  second  reason  for  Mr.  Barrett’s  success 
is  that  he  started  with  adequate  financial 
backing.  He  was  supported  in  his  venture 
by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

To  many  people  this  will  seem  to  be  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  “  Oh,  well,”  they  may 
say,  “  it’s  easy  enough  with  plenty  of  money 
behind  you  !  ” 
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But  is  it  ? 

Don’t  we  all  know  people  who  have 
inherited  a  first-class  business,  adequately 
capitalised,  and  let  it  run  down  to  nothing 
in  a  few  short  years  ? 

In  any  case,  the  most  generous  of  organisa¬ 
tions  will  not  give  financial  help  to  a  man 
unless  his  character  and  abilities  promise  a 
return. 

They  will  not  finance  anyone  indefinitely. 
He  must,  in  a  definite  period  of  time,  have 
got  his  business  on  to  a  self-supporting 
basis,  with  evidence  of  steady  progress 
ahead. 

Too  many  men  admittedly  start  off  with 
limited  capital,  insufficient  to  tide  them  over 
the  building  period,  and  fail  when  their 
resources  come  to  an  end.  But  even  among 
these  are  many  whose  knowledge  of  business 
was  so  slight  or  so  erroneous  that  failure  was 
certain ;  additional  capital  would  have 
postponed  but  could  not  have  averted  the 
catastrophe. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Barrett  does  not  regard  these  as 
the  only  reasons  for  his  success.  In  fact  he 
suggests,  for  the  encouragement  of  others 
that  “  the  success  which  has  accompanied 
my  efforts  must  be  attributed  to  the  Grace 
of  God,  a  ready  and  sympathetic  public, 
which — I  believe — can  be  found  anywhere, 
and  to  an  English  determination,  inherited 
from  mother  and  father,  who  were  born  in 
Devonshire  and  Norfolk  respectively.” 

He  adds,  “You  will  readily  see  that  I  am 
so  busy  overseeing  things  that  I  have  no 
time  to  worry  about  the  things  I  see  not. 

“My  evenings  are  spent  mostly  with  my 
wife  and  four  children.  I  take  a  keen  and 
active  interest  in  card-playing,  bowling, 
fishing,  golfing,  swimming  and  skating. 
History  and  politics  and  economics  are  my 
favourite  literary  subjects.” 

In  kindly  giving  us  the  facts  of  his  career 
Mr.  F.  W.  Barrett  is  moved  by  a  wish  to 
embolden  the  blind  in  this  country  to  enter 
new  fields  of  endeavour. 

“  Although,”  he  says,  “  I  am  the  only 
sightless  person,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
carrying  on  this  work  to-day,  there  must  be 
numerous  others  more  capable,  if  they  were 
shown  the  possibilities.  It  is  a  great  source 
of  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  revealed  new 
avenues  of  industry  in  which  the  blind  yet 
to  come  may  engage  successfully.” 
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TWO  BRAILLE  READING  COMPETITIONS 

I. 

E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Reading  Competition. 


ON  the  morning  of  May  20th,  104  candi¬ 
dates  met  to  take  part  in  the  17th 
Meeting  of  the  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial 
Reading  Competition,  organised 
by  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
London. 

The  preliminary  readings  resulted  in 
twenty  candidates  being  selected  to  read  in 
the  afternoon  finals  to  Lady  Buckmaster, 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  and  Mr.  Duck¬ 
worth,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
adjudicators. 

A  large  and  keenly  interested  audience 
filled  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster.  Lord  Blanesburgh  in  opening 
the  proceedings  welcomed  all  those  present, 
more  especially  the  voluntary  writers  to 
whose  invaluable  work  in  adding  to  the  stock 
of  books  available  to  our  blind  readers  he 
paid  a  high  tribute. 

The  first  to  enter  the  lists  was  Class  B, 
and  the  selected  passages,  Charles  Dickens’s 
“  David’s  Library  ”  and  John  Drinkwater’s 
“  The  Traveller,”  were  read  charmingly  and 
competently  by  the  three  competitors.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Jones,  the  second  and  third  to  Miss  Vernall 
and  Miss  Bussey  respectively,  with  Miss 
Nettie  Rinder  as  runner-up. 

Class  A  in  competition  for  the  Blanes¬ 
burgh  Cup  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
Robert  Lloyd  from  Charles  Lamb,  and  a  poem 
“  Who  can  live  in  Heart  so  glad,”  by  N. 
Breton.  Mr.  Oldring  who  won  the  cup  was 
particularly  happy  in  his  rendering  of  the 
selected  poem.  Mrs.  Nixon  gained  the  second 
prize  and  Mr.  Garrett  the  third,  with  Mrs. 
Skinner  as  runner-up. 

This  year  the  Fourth  Medal  Competition 
for  which  only  winners  of  Class  A  were 
eligible  was  held.  Miss  Hazel  Winter,  the 
winner  of  the  Medal,  charmed  the  audience 
with  her  really  beautiful  rendering  of  an 
extract  from  John  Masefield’s  “  Clipper.” 
The  readings  of  Miss  Ivens  and  Mr.  Bridger 


were  so  excellent  that  the  judges  found  it 
impossible  to  choose  between  them,  and  they 
tied  for  the  second  prize. 

The  children’s  reading  delighted  the 
audience.  The  Challenge  Shield  presented  by 
past  adult  competitors  to  the  Senior  Junior 
Class,  was  won  by  Dorothy  Jones  of  the 
Francis  Avenue  School,  Southsea,  for  her  in¬ 
telligent  rendering  of  a  “  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  from  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb’s 
“  Tales  from  Shakespeare,”  and  Rodney 
Bennett’s  “  Growing  River  ”  ;  she  also  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  memento,  a  small  silver  cup  which 
had  been  presented  by  a  friend  who  preferred 
to  remain  anonymous.  Muriel  Easter  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  and  Nina  Barrett  of 
Chorleywood  College  received  second  and 
third  prizes  respectively. 

In  the  Boys’  Senior  Class,  Leslie  Pye  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  won  the  first  prize, 
Sydney  Bryant  of  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  whose  obvious  de¬ 
light  at  the  “  freaks  ”  of  “  Puck  ”  in  the 
prose  piece  was  most  attractive,  won  the 
second  prize,  and  Ernest  Joyce  of  Linden 
Lodge  School,  the  third. 

The  Mid- Juniors  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
pieces  chosen  for  them  —  “Umbrellas”  by 
Margaret  Gibbs,  and  “  Very  Lovely,”  a 
poem  by  Rose  Fyleman.  Douglas  Burchell  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  won  the  first  prize, 
and  Mildred  Riggs  of  the  Royal  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  and  Jean  Chennell  tied  for  the  second 
prize. 

For  the  youngest  Class  the  passages  chosen 
were  “  The  Wren,”  by  E.  G.  Rich,  and 
“  When  Mary  Goes  Walking,”  by  Patrick 
Chalmers,  and  again  the  Judges  were  unable 
to  choose  between  the  two  competitors. 
Rachel  Lewenden  of  the  Royal  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  and  Ronald  Gorton 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  therefore  tied 
for  the  first  prize. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  announced  the 
Judges’  decisions. 
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Lady  Davson  in  presenting  the  prizes 
spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  it  was  to  her  to 
be  in  any  way  associated  with  such  splendid 
and  beneficent  work  as  that  carried  on  by 
the  Library. 

Once  again  an  anonymous  donor  had  given 
a  box  of  chocolates  to  be  added  to  the  prizes 


won  by  each  of  the  eleven  successful  juniors. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  V.  Scott  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  Judges,  the 
staff  of  the  Library  and  the  competitors  who 
he  said  should  be  specially  thanked  as  they 
had  given  the  audience  so  much  pleasure. 

All  then  adjourned  to  the  Library  for  tea. 


H. 

A  Coming-of-Age  Competition. 


MAY  13th,  1939,  had  been  for  many 
weeks  in  the  thoughts  of  the  staff  at 
the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind.  The  Annual 
Braille  Reading  Competition  was  to  be  held 
on  this  day  and  would  be  a  special  event,  for 
this  year  the  Northern  Branch  celebrates  its 
twenty-first  birthday.  A  bright,  sunny  day 
greeted  the  usual  lively  bustle  of  arriving 
competitors  and  meetings  of  old  friends  who 
had  looked  forward  all  year  to  this  reunion. 
Further,  three  cups,  apart  from  fifteen  other 
prizes,  were  offered  for  competition  this  year. 
In  addition  to  the  “  Mouat  Jones  ”  and  the 
“  Northern  Schools,”  a  third  cup,  the  gift 
of  Lord  Blanesburgh,  Chairman  of  the  Head 
Office  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
was  to  be  awarded  to  the  successful  compe¬ 
titor  in  a  class  drawn  from  those  above  school 
age  but  not  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
“  Mouat  Jones  ”  Cup. 

A  record  number  of  96  competitors 
entered,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
all  ages  from  9  to  67  !  As  in  previous  years 
preliminary  readings  took  place  in  the 
morning,  and  two  or  three  selected  compe¬ 
titors,  as  the  case  might  be,  went  forward 
from  each  class  for  the  final  tests  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

A  redivision  of  the  children’s  classes  proved 
advantageous,  the  new  grouping  allowing  of 
a  separate  class  for  children  under  11  years 
whilst  the  other  two  classes  were  for  children 
between  11  and  13,  and  between  13  and  16 
respectively. 

Teams  from  these  classes  also  competed 
for  the  “  Northern  Schools  ”  Cup,  for  which 
three  schools  entered — Leeds,  Manchester, 
and  Sheffield.  These  tests  were  made  by  the 


judges  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers  from 
the  participating  schools,  and  for  a  second 
time  the  Cup  was  awarded  to  the  Leeds 
School. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  audience  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  competitors,  and  their  friends, 
gathered  in  the  Central  Library  for  the  final 
trials. 

Beginning  with  Class  VI  (children  under 
1 1)  in  which  Josephine  Jarvis,  of  Leeds,  gave 
a  delightful  rendering  of  “If  only  ...”  by 
Rose  Fyleman,  the  selected  competitors  read 
in  turn  the  various  passages  till  the  “  Blanes¬ 
burgh  ”  and  “  Mouat  Jones  ”  Cups  had  been 
reached.  For  the  former  extracts  had  been 
selected  from  “  Nicholas  Nickleby,”  and  a 
pleasantly  spirited  reading  of  the  chosen 
passage  by  Miss  L.  Price,  of  Manchester,  won 
for  her  the  “  Blanesburgh  ”  Cup. 

After  a  keen  contest  the  “  Mouat  Jones  ” 
Cup  was  awarded  to  Miss  Jean  Welsh  of 
Manchester,  whose  rendering  of  “  Tarantella” 
by  Hilaire  Belloc  was  especially  attractive. 

Prizes  were  presented  by  Professor  R.  A. 
C.  Oliver  of  the  University  of  Manchester, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Northern  Branch 
Library,  Mr.  B.  Mouat  Jones,  expressed 
thanks  to  all  who  had  participated  in  the 
Competition  and  its  arrangements.  After  tea 
all  returned  to  the  Theatre  of  the  Central 
Library  where  a  most  enjoyable  play,  “The 
Yellow  Corn,”  was  given  by  the  Stockport 
Garrick  Company. 

And  so  by  nine  o’clock,  as  the  gathering 
broke  up,  expressions  of  pleasure  at  the  suc¬ 
cessful  day  were  heard  and  the  hope  that  old 
friends  and  new  would  gather  for  next  year’s 
Braille  Reading  Competition. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BUND 


Another  Blind  Barrister. — Chesterfield  has  now 
a  blind  barrister.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Boyce,  of 
Walton  Drive,  has  been  called  to  the  Bar  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  thus  realising  a  cherished 
ambition. 


Forty'  years  of  age,  Mr.  Boyce  realised  that 
he  would  be  in  a  position  to  render  still  greater 
assistance  to  the  blind  in  his  capacity  as  a  home 
teacher  if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  law, 
especially  in  relation  to  employment  and  local 
government. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  provided 
him  with  law  books  in  Braille  and  others  were 
read  to  him  by  his  wife  and  readers  whom  he 
engaged. 

Mr.  Boyce  was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  in  London,  and  later 
attended  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind.  He 
passed  on  to  Durham  University,  where  he 
took  his  B.A.  degree. 


Royal  Normal  College  Successes. — The  follow¬ 
ing  examination  successes  are  recorded  by  the 
Royal  Normal  College  : — 

Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Licentiate  Diploma  :  Piano  (Teacher). 

H.  Buxton. 

A.  Gilbert. 

Trinity  College  of  Music. 

Associate  Diploma  :  Piano. 

G.  Grant. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Pianoforte  Tuners’  Diploma. 

S.  Jenner.  Honours. 

D.  White.  ,, 

F.  Tanner. 


Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

Shorthand  Typists’  Certificate  Examination. 

Joan  Gilbert.  Stage  I. 

Typewriting.  A.  Barton. 

Stage  III.  Barbara  Bussey. 

Class  1.  Muriel  Bedwell.  S.  Clarke. 


Joan  Gilbert. 

R.  Mason. 

Class  2.  L.  Dowsing. 

J.  Lovick. 
Stage  II. 

Class  1.  W.  Carroll. 

L.  F.  Dowsing. 
J.  Meadley. 
Hilda  Parsons. 
Class  2.  Kathleen  Fleet. 


J.  Hehir. 

M.  Lazarus. 

Jean  Maxwell. 
Kathleen  Wright. 
All  passed  with  “  credit.” 
Shorthand.  (80  words  a  minute.) 
W.  Carroll. 

J.  Meadley. 

Hilda  Parsons. 
Joyce  Underwood. 


Winner  of  Chess  Cup.- — A  Coventry  blind  man, 
in  open  competition  with  other  players  in  the 
city,  has  won  the  "  Perkins  ”  Cup  for  the 
Coventry  Chess  League’s  individual  contest. 
He  is  Mr.  E.  Fisher,  8,  Draper’s  Fields,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Coventry  Chess  Club.  He  plays 


his  matches  by  means  of  a  miniature  set  of 
pieces,  which  he  places  in  his  lap ;  he  works  out 
his  moves  by  feeling  these  pieces,  and  then  tells 
his  opponent  who  makes  the  move  for  him  on 
the  actual  board. 

A  Blind  Darts  Champion. — Blinded  at  Vimy 
Ridge  in  1916,  Charles  Gore,  of  Sea  View  Avenue, 
Plymouth,  holds  his  own  at  darts.  In  a 
tournament  last  week  he  scored  140  with  three 
darts  and  in  a  match  against  the  official 
Plymouth  champion  his  throws  included  100, 
95  and  87. 

Blind  Padre  Has  Collie  for  Eyes. — A  collie 
dog  has  been  trained  to  act  as  the  eyes  of  a 
blind  padre  at  Flotta.  For  10  years  this  tiny 
island  on  the  sea  lake  of  Scappa  was  without  a 
Church  of  Scotland  minister.  Then,  about 
18  months  ago,  the  Rev.  William  Innes 
Bremner,  who  was  blinded  by  a  blow  from  a 
football  and  writes  his  sermons  in  Braille,  was 
appointed.  Mr.  Bremner  received  his  injury  in  a 
football  match  just  before  he  was  due  to  go 
abroad  as  a  missionary. 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  church  members 
are  farmers,  and  at  many  farms  collie  dogs  are 
trained  to  herd  poultry.  This  gave  Mr.  Bremner 
an  idea,  and  he  began  to  keep  a  figurative  look¬ 
out  for  a  suitable  dog.  At  last  he  found  a 
three-year-old  brown  collie,  bred  at  Windbrake 
Farm  by  Mr.  Fred  Sutherland.  The  collie 
took  an  instant  liking  to  the  blind  padre,  and 
soon  proved  a  clever  pupil. 

A  Blind  Man  “  On  the  Air.” — Listeners  to 
“  George  and  Ann  Step  Out,”  which  was  recently 
broadcast,  heard  gramophone  records  presented 
in  a  new  way,  for  the  experiment  records  how 
George  and  Ann  tour  opera  houses,  cabarets  and 
music  halls.  The  feature  was  the  work  of 
Jack  Hoskisson,  a  former  pupil  of  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  now  a  masseur  in 
practice  in  London  after  training  at  the  National 
Institute’s  Massage  School.  Mr.  Hoskisson 
also  took  part  in  “  Youth  Takes  a  Bow,”  the 
Monday  at  Seven  feature,  familiar  to  listeners. 

Blind  Girl’s  Singing  Success. — A  blind 
Leicester  girl,  Audrey  Weaver,  aged  15,  of 
Napier-street,  won  third  prize  in  the  vocal  solo 
class  for  children  aged  13  to  16,  at  the  Midland 
Co-operative  Choral  Festival,  at  Lincoln, 
recently. 

Barclay  Home  Wins  Challenge  Cup. — At  the 

recent  Brighton  Competitive  Musical  Festival,  a 
Challenge  Cup  presented  by  the  Sussex  Dalcroze 
School  of  Eurhythmies  was  won  by  the  Barclay 
Home  and  School  for  Blind  and  Partially 
Sighted  Girls. 

Seaford  Blind  Aid  Raid  Warden. — A  blind 
man,  Mr.  C.  Welham,  received  his  certificate 
as  qualified  air  raid  warden  for  Seaford  at  a 
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public  meeting  convened  by  the  A.R.P.  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Court  Grange  Successes. — The  following  marks 
were  obtained  by  pupils  of  Court  Grange  School, 
Abbotskerswell,  at  the  recent  Torquay  Music 
Festival  : — 

Pianoforte  Section. 

N.  Knight  .  .  .  .  82  per  cent. 

R.  Eves  . .  . .  75 

E.  Whatford  . .  70  ,, 

Dorothy  Falkingham  58 

The  Choir  gained  first  places  in  both  Junior 
Small  Schools  (Mixed)  and  Junior  Small  Schools 
(Open)  contests,  gaining  85.5  per  cent,  and 

87  per  cent,  marks.  The  percussion  band  also 
gained  first  place,  with  86  per  cent. 

A  Deaf-Blind  Cricket  Enthusiast.— He  is 

Mr.  Tom  Smith,  of  Charlton  Road,  Tetbury,  and 
a  remarkable  factor  is  the  storehouse  of 
statistics  which  Mr.  Smith  carries  in  his  mind 
regarding  first-class  cricket.  After  the  scores 
have  been  read  to  him,  he  frequently  recalls 
what  happened  in  the  corresponding  fixtures, 
not  only  of  the  previous  season  but  for  many 
years  back. 

As  a  keen  follower  of  the  Gloucestershire 
side’s  fortunes,  Mr.  Smith  got  very  enthusiastic 
over  Goddard’s  fine  bowling  in  the  match  against 
Worcester. 

Some  More  Blind  Actors. — Three  blind  men 
and  one  blind  woman  took  part  in  amateur 
theatricals  at  Hornchurch  recently;  for  weeks 
they  had  striven  hard  to  become  word- 
perfect  in  a  mock  breach-of-promise  trial. 
Some  of  the  words  they  had  learned  from 
specially  prepared  Braille  sheets,  some  from 
others’  repetition. 

Captain  Frank  Deighton,  of  Hornchurch,  who 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  Hornchurch  Bond  of 
Union  Club  for  the  Blind,  had  specially  written 
the  script  for  presentation  at  the  club’s  first 
birthday  party,  and  his  audience  loved  the 
humour  of  it  all. 

Two  Glasgow  Scholastic  Successes.  —Two 
remarkable  successes  are  recorded  from 
John  Street  Secondary  School,  Glasgow,  a 
school  for  the  seeing  but  one  which  also  admits 
blind  pupils.  Martin  Milligan,  who  is  totally 
blind,  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  has  taken  his 
Leaving  Certihcate  in  the  Higher  Grade  in 
four  subjects  (English,  German,  French  and 
Music)  and  has  been  declared  Dux  boy  for  1939 
and  Gold  Medallist— this  in  open  competition 
with  seeing  pupils. 

James  Jamieson,  also  totally  blind,  and 
seventeen  years  of  age,  has  taken  a  Leaving 
Certificate  comprising  four  Highers  in  English, 
French,  Latin  and  Music,  and  at  his  Latin  oral 
examination  took  first  place  in  the  school. 


Both  boys  have  taken  various  musical 
examinations  with  success,  and  have  also  been 
successful  in  the  Glasgow  Musical  Festivals. 

Helping  to  Build  a  Church. — The  Church  of  the 
Nazarene  at  Twechar,  Dumbarton,  has  been 
built  by  voluntary  labour,  and  a  notable  part 
has  been  played  by  James  B.  Neil,  the  blind 
nephew  of  the  Church  Secretary,  who  organised 
the  band  of  workers.  Neil  was  anxious  to 
render  assistance,  and  one  of  the  jobs  undertaken 
by  him  was  to  help  to  push  loaded  hutches 
on  rails  to  a  dump  where  the  contents  of  the 
hutches  were  removed  by  other  workers.  All 
the  volunteers,  with  the  exception  of  the  blind 
youth,  who  works  at  Glasgow,  are  pit  workers. 
Two  local  joiners,  a  plumber  and  painter  spent 
spare  time  on  the  building,  the  architect  gave 
his  services,  and  women  members  cleaned  the 
interior  when  building  operations  ended. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATION  S 

Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Conference  Reports  No.  3,  recently  issued 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Association,  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall  on 
February  27th,  when  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
J.  L.  P.  Wharton  Hewison,  presided. 
One  interesting  feature  of  the  Conference 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  for  home  teachers 
only,  and  greater  freedom  of  discussion  was 
therefore  possible.  Further,  in  the  printed 
proceedings,  anonymity  is  preserved,  so 
that  the  names  of  those  taking  part  do  not 
appear.  It  is  an  example  which  other  areas 
might  usefully  follow,  as  it  certainly  made 
for  frank  and  therefore  valuable  discussion. 
Papers  were  read  by  Miss  M.  G.  Thomas,  on 
The  Status  and  Emoluments  of  Home  Teachers 
at  the  morning  session,  and  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Latham,  O.B.E.,  on  National  Insurance 
and  Pensions  as  affecting  the  Blind  in  the 
afternoon.  During  the  afternoon  session, 
the  film  Preventing  Blindness  and  Saving 
Sight  was  also  shown,  and  throughout  the 
Conference,  an  exhibition  of  apparatus  for 
the  blind,  arranged  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  was  on  view  and  aroused 
much  interest. 

Miss  Thomas  based  her  remarks  on  the 
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recently  issued  report  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  on  home  teachers,  their 
salaries,  conditions  of  service,  holidays, 
number  of  cases,  and  general  status,  and 
amplified  the  information  given  in  the 
Report  by  figures  specially  relating  to  the 
Southern  Regional  area,  which  employs  just 
under  190  home  teachers.  On  the  whole,  the 
conditions  in  the  area  compare  favourably 
with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  and 
the  number  of  cases  per  home  teacher  is 
still  in  many  cases  too  large  to  be  consistent 
with  adequate  service  to  the  unemployable 
blind. 

After  various  points  in  the  Report  had 
been  raised  by  home  teachers  in  the  audience, 
a  question  was  asked  as  to  the  evacuation 
of  blind  persons  in  the  event  of  war,  and 
Mr.  Kerwood,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
invited  views  of  those  present  as  to  the 
extent  they  thought  the  blind  in  their  care 
would  wish  to  leave  vulnerable  areas,  and 
what  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
their  reception.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
meeting  was  that  while  the  blind  living  alone 
would  probably  wish  to  leave,  those  who 
were  members  of  a  family  would  generally 
prefer  to  remain  with  that  family.  It  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
private  individuals  in  the  safer  parts  of  the 
country  to  give  accommodation  in  their 
homes  to  blind  refugees,  and  that  it  might 
be  easier  to  handle  them  in  groups  in  the  care 
of  a  person  accustomed  to  their  special 
needs. 

Mr.  Latham,  in  his  paper  on  Insurance, 
dealt  comprehensively  with  the  subject, 
showing  how  although  the  general  provisions 
of  the  National  Health  Insurance  and 
Pensions  Acts  applied  equally  to  the  blind 
and  the  seeing,  there  were  special  points  of 
importance  to  those  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  He  spoke  at  some 
length  of  voluntary  contributors,  with  special 
reference  to  the  new  class  of  voluntary 
contributors  which  recently  came  into 
being,  made  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
blind  home-worker,  and  dealt  exhaustively 
with  the  eligibility  of  the  blind  person  to 
sickness  or  disablement  benefit.  His  paper 
was  one  which  should  be  of  great  value  to 
the  home  teacher,  and  might,  in  leaflet 
form,  be  a  useful  appendage  to  the  chapter  on 
Insurance  in  the  Home  Teachers’  Handbook. 
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Braille  Chemical  Notations. 

(Reviexved  by  J .  R.  Emblen.) 

Braille  Chemical  Notations  and  How  to 
Use  Them,  Monograph  Number  8  (The  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind),  is  ingeniously  created  for  American 
use  by  Miss  M.  S.  Loomis  and  Mr. 
P.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Columbia  University  and 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Although  the  usefulness  of  this  contribution 
to  scientific  study  will  be  somewhat 
negatived  by  its  publication  synchronizing 
with  the  advent  of  the  International  Mathe¬ 
matical  and  Chemical  Notations  (to  be 
universally  adopted  by  almost  all  intelligent 
peoples) ,  it  provides  an  excellent  pamphlet  of 
instructions,  not  only  for  scientific  students, 
but  also  for  those  engaged  in  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  scientific  books  into  Braille.  Apart 
from  study,  a  knowledge  of  the  Notations  will 
greatly  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  many  of  the 
Braille  intricacies,  too  frequently  met  with 
these  days,  when  equations  are  introduced  in 
ordinary  literature,  and  when  complex  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  economics,  etc.,  are  reduced  to 
mathematical  formulae. 

The  symbols  have  been  compiled,  con¬ 
sistent  with  American  usage,  to  meet  every 
contingency  encountered  in  letterpress,  and 
the  retention  of  the  Capital  Sign  (neglected 
by  other  nations)  certainly  has  its  unques¬ 
tionable  advantages.  All  the  best  elements 
of  the  Taylor  (English)  and  Marburg  (Ger¬ 
man)  Notations  have  been  skilfully  embodied, 
many  of  the  symbols  (conflicting  with 
mathematical  use)  have  been  cleverly  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  necessary  definite  rules  have 
been  exceptionally  well  tabulated. 

This  Loomis-Mitchell  System  must  be  of 
great  value  to  candidates  contesting  exami¬ 
nations,  and  those  who  adopt  the  typewriting 
method  of  answering  the  questions  will  find 
the  Capital  Sign  of  maximum  advantage. 

One  appreciates  the  numbering  of  the  dots 
in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  Standard 
English  Braille,  which  had  not  been  applied 
to  Taylor  in  view  of  the  contemplated 
creation  of  an  International  Mathematical 
and  Chemical  Notation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  unique  method 
of  denoting  the  number  of  atoms  in  any 
element,  and  the  device  for  those  atoms 
positively  or  negatively  charged  with  elec¬ 
tricity  is  exceedingly  clever. 

In  my  persistent  advocacy  of  endeavouring 
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so  far  as  possible,  to  “  follow  the  print  ”  in 
all  Braille  transliterations,  I  am  conscious 
that  a  wise  limitation  in  this  direction  is 
necessary,  but  the  treatment  adopted  by  our 
American  friends  in  representing  bonds — 
where  an  atom  of  one  element  is  tied  to  one, 
two,  three  or  more  atoms  of  another — is 
well  worthy  of  the  system,  and  the  trouble¬ 
some  reproduction  of  “  arrows  ”  has  been 
well  overcome. 

The  whole  system,  though  compiled  only 
for  American  pupils,  warrants  universal 
praise,  and  a  careful  and  comprehensive 
study  of  its  fundamental  principles  must 
prove  an  inestimable  aid  to  those  dealing 
with  scientific  subjects  in  other  languages. 


Home 

National  Council  for  Maternity  and  Child 

Welfare. 

The  Report  for  1938  covers  a  wide  field 
for  the  National  Council  has  no  less  than 
thirteen  constituent  bodies,  including  the 
Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association,  the  Save 
the  Children  Fund,  the  Child  Guidance 
Council,  and  the  Central  Council  for  the 
Care  of  Cripples.  It  exists  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  national  and  voluntary  organisations 
concerned  in  the  care  of  motherhood,  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  carries  on  its  activities 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society. 

One  of  the  heaviest  tasks  which  the  Council 
had  to  face  in  the  year  under  review  was  the 
need,  brought  out  by  the  September  crisis, 
for  making  arrangements  for  the  evacuation 
of  mothers  and  young  children  from  vulner¬ 
able  areas,  and  a  special  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  question  ;  its  recom¬ 
mendations  were  embodied  in  memoranda 
submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Health.  '  It  is 
truly  pointed  out  in  the  Report  that  if  war 
should  break  out  the  need  for  maternity  and 
child  welfare  will  not  be  lessened  but  inten¬ 
sified,  and  the  calls  made  for  voluntary 
workers  in  the  national  interest  to-day  must 


not  reduce  the  energies  devoted  to  maternity 
and  child  welfare. 

Imperial. 

National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland. 

There  are  few  Annual  Reports  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  that  of  the  National  Council, 
and  once  again  in  the  Report  for  1938-39 
we  have  a  record  of  achievement  and  enter¬ 
prise  that  is  inspiring  to  read.  The  Report 
opens  with  a  reference  to  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Eire  where  as  yet  there  are  no 
Branches  of  the  Council,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  before  the  present  year  ends  it 
may  be  possible  to  employ  a  trained  country 
home  teacher  who  will  penetrate  into  those 
areas  as  yet  untouched  ;  where  it  has  been 
possible,  as  in  Clare,  South  Tipperary,  Water¬ 
ford  and  Cork,  to  extend  the  work,  great 
comfort  and  cheer  have  been  brought  into 
isolated  lives,  and  the  reader  of  the  Report 
can  only  hope  that  other  counties  may  soon 
be  included. 

Among  a  wealth  of  individual  items  of  in¬ 
terest  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  selection,  but 
the  following  are  noteworthy:  A  trained  blind 
shorthand  typist  has  been  found  employ¬ 
ment  (the  first  in  Eire)  ;  the  National  Council 
now  has  its  authorised  collector  who  travels 
throughout  the  country  ;  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
has  been  granted  interviews  by  An  Taoiseach 
and  the  Minister  for  Local  Government  and 
Public  Health  ;  a  cottage  was  rented  for 
summer  holidays  for  blind  men  ;  nearly  300 
wireless  sets  have  been  distributed,  and  £1,341 
was  raised  by  a  special  wireless  appeal. 

Foreign. 

The  HilLMurray  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Peking,  1938. 

When  such  heart-breaking  news  reaches  us 
from  other  parts  of  China,  it  is  comforting  to 
hear  that  for  one  Institution  anyway  “  the 
year  has  been  peaceful  except  for  the  sound  of 
bombs  or  firing  elsewhere  :  nothing  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  our  work  at  the  Institute  or  with 
the  transport  of  our  goods  and  materials  to  and 
from  Peking.”  Indeed,  the  Superintendent 
was  able  to  come  to  England  on  a  long-needed 
furlough.  There  are  61  pupils  in  the  school 
and  it  is  creditable  that  of  these  21  support 
themselves  by  their  work.  One  young  man, 
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a  special  student  admitted  during  the  year, 
was  blinded  during  an  explosion  in  the 
fighting  in  Shantung.  He  hopes  himself  to 
be  able  to  start  an  organisation  for  training 
the  blind  in  that  province. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  1935-6,  1936-7. 

The  104th  and  105th  Annual  Reports  have 
been  issued  recently,  the  two  of  them  bound 
together.  During  the  period  of  time  covered, 
the  Institution  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss 
through  the  retirement,  towards  the  end  of 
1936,  of  its  former  Principal,  Dr.  Burritt,  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Edward  Allen  at  Overbrook 
as  long  ago  as  1907.  It  is  significant  that 
Dr.  Allen  himself,  in  a  pleasing  tribute  to 
Dr.  Burritt,  describes  him  as  “  a  leader  in 
our  progressive  camp,”  “  the  best  friend  the 
blind  ever  had.”  Mr.  Cowgill,  Dr.  Burritt’s 
assistant,  was  appointed  to  take  his  place 
as  Principal,  and  one  is  glad  to  find  that  his 
annual  report  maintains  the  high  standard 
set  by  his  predecessor. 

Perkinslnstitution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  1938. 

A  full  and  fascinating  account  of  different 
sides  of  Perkins’s  work  is  provided  by  the 
Annual  Report.  During  the  year,  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  to  Perkins 
Institution  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  strikingly  successful  publicity 
campaign  to  familiarise  Americans  and  others 
outside  America  with  the  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman  and  the  work  that  Perkins  is  doing 
to-day  through  its  large  Deaf-Blind  Depart¬ 
ment.  21  pupils  graduated  from  Perkins 
this  year — the  largest  number  ever  to 
graduate  in  a  single  year — and  amongst  them 
one  who  was  deaf-blind.  He  followed  up  his 
graduation  with  a  lecture  and  demonstration 
tour  in  South  Africa.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  special  pioneering  efforts  in  the  matter 
of  mental  hygiene  are  being  made,  while  the 
Posture  Week,  culminating  in  a  circus,  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  country  in  a  beach  wagon, 
and  boating  on  the  “  pond  ”  all  indicate  that 
Perkins  has  some  delightful  methods  of 
keeping  fit.  In  order  that  blind  adults  and 
all  schools  in  America  may  be  able  to  keep 
up  to  date  with  the  changing  face  of  the 
world,  the  W.P.A.  project,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Perkins,  now  produces  a  Braille  map- 
of-the-month. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  :  s.  d. 

16.411  Davies,  Walford.  A  Memorial  Melody- 

in  C  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..04 

16409  Phillips  Gordon.  Suite  in  F  minor  .  .  10 

16,424  Phillips,  Gordon.  Fugue  in  F  minor  .  .  o  4 

16.414  Reger,  Max.  Pastorale  in  F,  Op.  59, 

No.  2..  ..  ..  ••  ..04 

Piano  : 

16.412  Coates,  Flenry  (arr.  by).  Suite 

Franfaise  (Six  Pieces  of  the  17th  and 
1 8th  Centuries)  . .  . .  ..09 

16,410  Mendelssohn.  Scherzo  a  Capriccio  in 

F  sharp  minor .  .  . .  .  .  ..09 

16,419  Richardson,  Alan.  The  Dreaming 

Spires  .  .  . .  .  .  ..05 

16,423  Richardson,  Alan.  Moment  Musical  in 

G  sharp  minor . .  . .  . .  ..05 

Dance  : 

16.415  Brandow,  K.  and  Spotswood,  R.  Hold 

Tight — Hold  Tight,  Song  Fox-Trot ,  .  o  4 

16.416  Hoffman,  Goodhart  and  Kurtz.  I  Ups 

to  Her  and  She  Ups  to  Me,  Song- 
Waltz  .  .  .  .  . .  • •  ..04 

16.417  Novello,  I.  Waltz  of  my  Heart,  Song- 

Waltz  .  .  . .  .  .  • •  ..04 

16.418  Robin,  L.  and  Rainger,  R.  You’re  a 

Sweet  Little  Headache,  Song  Fox- 
Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..04 

Theory  : 

16,406  Macpherson,  Stewart.  350  Exercises  in 
Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Modula¬ 
tion  ( S.E.B .)  .  .  . .  .  .  ..50 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra  or  in 
Stiff  Covers  at  gd.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Alphabets,  Readers,  Etc.  :  5.  d. 

13,721  Braille  Reading  Practice — Book  II. 

Pocket  size,  Interlined,  Pamphlet, 
special  price  .  .  . .  .  .  net  o  4 

(The  catalogue  number  of  this  book 
was  incorrectly  given  in  the 
Second  Supplementary  Catalogue, 
January,  1939-) 

s.  d. 

Braille  “  Pandas.” 

16,471-16,473  Blackmail  or  War,  by  Genevieve 

Tabouis.  3  Vols.  .  .  .  .  net  o  6 

Complete  books  only  will  be  sold. 

Fiction  : 

16,317-16,320  Konigsmark,  by  A.  E.  W. 

Mason.  4  Vols.  F277  .  .  .  .  7  0 

16,322-16,325  Good  Earth,  The,  by  Pearl 

Buck.  4  Vols.  F243  .  .  ..66 

16,303-16,309  War  and  Peace,  by  Leo  Tolstoy. 

Part  III.  7  Vols.  F476  . .  . .  69 
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Fiction — Juvenile  :  Vols. 

16,313-16,315  Jungle  John,  by  John  Budden.  s.  d. 
Uncontracted  Braille.  3  Vols. 

F 146  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..50 

Foreign  Languages — Latin  : 

16,310-16,312  Virgil  :  Aeneid,  Books  VI-XII, 
edited  by  F.  A.  Hirtzel.  3  Vols. 

F  268 . 80 

Miscellaneous  : 

16,470  Braille  Books  Catalogue  :  Books  Em¬ 
bossed  in  Braille,  Second  Supple¬ 
mentary  List  of .  Pamphlet.  E  28..  o  2 

Religious  Works  : 

16,250-16,252  Bible  and  Spade  :  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Biblical  Archaeology,  by 
Steven  L.  Caiger,  B.D.  3  Vols. 

F 183  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  ..63 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

4,215-26  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  by  Mrs. 

Craik.  12  Vols.  .  .  Limited  Edition. 
3,573  Great  Books  Re-told  as  Short  Stories, 
by  A.  Praga,  Vol.  5  (Containing  six 
tales)  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  ..24 

LETTERPRESS  BOOKS. 

Standard  English  Braille.  Grades  1  and  2. 
Reprinted  (721).  ijd.  net. 

NEW  APPARATUS. 

Pyke-Glauser  Braille  Writing  Machine  for  One-Handed 

Operation. 

The  Technical  Research  Committee  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  recently  produced  a  new 
model  Pyke-Glauser  machine  designed  for  one-handed 
operation,  as  it  is  thought  that  a  machine  of  this  type 
will  be  of  value  to  blind  persons  writing  Braille  from 
Braille  copy. 

The  machine  is  similar  to  the  standard  Pyke-Glauser 
machine  except  for  the  fact  that  all  the  keys  are  situated 
at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  machine  and  there  is  a 
link  key  incorporated  which,  when  depressed,  operates 
keys  1  and  4  simultaneously,  thus  permitting  all  the 
keys  to  be  depressed  by  the  fingers  on  one  hand. 

A  minimum  number  of  machines  must  be  ordered  to 
justify  the  cost  of  the  necessary  tools.  If  an  order  for 
20  machines  is  received,  the  new  model  will  be  produced 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  ^10. 

All  readers  therefore,  who  wish  to  book  an  order  for 
a  machine,  should  write  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Secretary- General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 


Classics  :  Vols. 

Oxford  Book  of  Latin  Verse  . .  . .  .  .  7 

Essays  and  Belles-Lettres  : 

Huxley,  Aldous  ;  Essays  from  “  Rotunda  ”  .  .  1 

English  Literature  : 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip.  Apology  for  Poetry .  .  ..  x 

History  : 

Peers,  E.  A.  Catalonia  Infelix  . .  . .  . .  5 

Simpson,  A.  A.  le  M.  (Ed.  by).  The  Scene  of 
Action  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Law  : 

Law  of  Property  Act,  1925  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Settled  Land  Act,  1921  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 


Underhill  and  Strahan’s  Interpretation  of  Wills 
and  Settlements  (Ed.  by  J.  B.  Richardson)  .  .  10 


Miscellaneous  :  Vols. 

Morton,  H.  V.  Through  Lands  of  the  Bible  . .  6 

Modern  Languages  : 

Larive,  A.  Les  Laval  dans  les  Alpes  .  .  . .  1 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  : 

Bell,  Josephine. 
Bell,  Josephine. 
Bridges,  Victor. 
Braddon,  M.  E. 


Vols. 


Death  on  the  Borough  Council 


Fall  Over  the  Cliff 
It  Happened  in  Essex .  . 

Aurora  Floyd 

Crompton,  Richmal.  Journeying  Wave 
Crompton,  Richmal.  There  are  Four  Seasons 
Dodge,  Constance  W.  Bonnie  Dundee 
*Duhamel,  G.  News  from  Havre.  . 

Goodyear,  Susan.  College  Square 
Hichens,  Robert.  The  Journey  Up 
O’Brien,  Deirdre.  Saturday  Star 
Rhode,  John.  Death  in  the  Hopfields 
Riley,  W.  Sixpenny  Man 
“  Shalimar,”  Down  to  the  Sea  .  . 

Smith,  Eleanor.  Spanish  House 
*Tolstoi,  L.  War  and  Peace 
White,  S.  E.  Pole  Star 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Lord  Emsworth  and  Others 
Miscellaneous  : 

Charlton,  L.  E.  O.  The  New  Factor  in  Warfare. 
Garratt,  G.  T.  Air  Raid  Precautions. 

Fletcher,  Lt.-Com.  R.  Britain's  Air  Strength. 
Aksakoff,  S.  Translator  J.  D.  Duff.  Years  of  . 
Childhood 


Andrews,  C.  F.  India  and  the  Pacific 
Byron,  R.  First  Russia  Then  Tibet 
Cecil,  Lord  David  (Editor).  An  Anthology  of 
Modem  Biography 
Coward,  Noel.  Present  Indicative 
*Devas,  Father  R.  (Compiler).  Gospel  Story  of 
the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord  . . 

small 

Einstein,  A.  Short  History  of  Music 
Golding,  L.  In  the  Steps  of  Moses  the 
Conqueror 

Gordon,  Jan  and  Cora.  Portuguese  Somersault 
Hawkes,  C.  P.,  and  Marion  Smithes.  Siege  Lady 
Kent,  Madeleine.  I  Married  a  German 
McCormick,  Pat.  Starting  Afresh 
*Milton,  J.  Areopagitica,  with  Treatise  of 
Education 

Paget,  Elma  K.  Henry  Luke  Paget  (E.  W. 

Austin  Memorial).  Vol.  1  in  continuation. 

Paish,  George.  The  Way  Out 
Rattigan,  Terence.  French  Without  Tears. 

(A  Play)  . .  . 

Reynalds,  Dorothy.  Quest  of  the  Soul 
Rockstro,  W.  S.  Felix  Mendel  ssohn-Bar- 
tholdy,  1809-1847 

*Ruskin,  J.  Nature  of  Gothic  from  “  Stones 
of  Venice  ” 

Sexton,  Sir  James,  Agitator.  The  Life  of  the 
Dockers’  M.P. 

f Simpson,  Canon  A.  E.  Comer- Stones  of  the 
Catholic  Religion 

Squire,  J.  H.  ...  and  Master  of  None.  . 

Tigar,  Clement,  S.  J.  Edmund  Lester,  S.J. 

Tileston,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  (Selected  by).  Great 
Souls  at  Prayer  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Juvenile  : 

Elias,  Frank.  Terror  in  the  River  . .  .  .  2 

Le  Gros,  F.,  and  Ida  Clarke  Adventures  of  the 
Little  Pig,  and  Other  Stories  . .  .  .  .  .  3 

Helme,  E.,  and  Nance  Paul.  Jerry,  the  Story 
of  an  Exmoor  Pony  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  2 
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Vo  Is. 

Rhodes,  K.  Schoolgirl  in  Egypt  .  .  , .  3 

*Walker,  Vera.  First  Church  History  . .  . .  3 

Grade  I  : 

My  Best  Adventure  story,  by  various  authors. 

1  Vol.  (in  continuation). 

Moon  Books  : 

Conrad,  J.  Arrow  of  Gold  . .  . .  . .  7 

Hocking,  J.  Tenant  of  Cromlech  Cottage  . .  7 

Wister,  O.  Virginian  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  8 

Foreign  : 

Hugo,  V.  Quatre-Vingt-Treize . .  , .  . .  4 

*  =  Machine  Transcribed  Books, 
f  =  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  JULY,  1939. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner’s  Trust  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  the  annual  value  of  ^40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  July,  and  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  July  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident. 
It  is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  on 
or  before  Saturday,  the  17th  of  June,  so  that  the  candi¬ 
dates’  names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 
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VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC., 

31st  MAY,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  .  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  2 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonard’s  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  — ■ 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4 

(6  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  2 
(2  applications  under  consideration ) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  1 
( 2  applications  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holi¬ 
day  Home,  New  Romney  .  .  . .  . .  — 

( Applications  for  School  Journey  parties 
can  now  be  received) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  . .  . .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  — 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Second-Hand  Flat  Knitting  Machine.  Required  by 
the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  Faure,  Cape  Province, 
South  Africa.  Gauge  7  per  inch.  Must  be  in  good 
working  order.  Give  make  and  number  of  machine. 
Write  Principal. 


Blind  Persons  Welcome  as  Paying  Guests. — Comfort¬ 
able  home.  Single  and  double  bedrooms.  Nice 
garden.  ’Phone.  Near  Tooting  Bee  Common.  10  mins. 
Balham  Station.  Terms  moderate.  Braille  Tran¬ 
scriber.  Miss  Hoare,  189,  Bedford  Hill,  London, 
S.W.12. 


Robert  Malton,  24,  Claremont  Road,  Folkestone, 
Kent.  The  Blind  Dietician,  holding  the  certificate  of 
the  London  School  of  Dietetics.  Specialist  in  the 
treatment  of  Obesity,  Indigestion  and  kindred  ail¬ 
ments.  Diet  lists  prepared  for  invalids. 


Home  Teaching  Service. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire  to 
secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under  for 
particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  qualifying 
them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N.  Vicker- 
staff,  c/o  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  RETARDED  BLIND 
CHILDREN,  COURT  GRANGE,  ABBOTSKERS- 
WELL,  DEVON. 

Applications  are  invited  by  June  23rd  for  the  post  of 
Headmaster  of  the  above  School  in  September. 
Candidates  should  be  Certificated  Teachers  preferably 
holding  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind.  Burnham  Scale  II  Grade  I  Special  School, 
plus  house  free  of  rates  and  allowance  for  heat  and  light. 

Application  forms  from  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i. 


ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  female 
sighted  Home  Teacher  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Applicants,  who  should  be  in  possession  of  the  Home 
Teachers  Certificate,  must  be  prepared  to  reside  in 
the  area. 

Commencing  salary  /156  per  annum. 

Applications  stating  age  and  experience,  and 
accompanied  by  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  June  24th, 
1939- 

A.  C.  V.  Thomas, 

Chaucer  Street,  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

Nottingham. 


SOCIAL  WORK. 

A  Quarterly  Review  of  Family  Casework. 

Volume  1,  No.  2.  July,  1939. 


CONTENTS. 

Studies  in  Family  Life,  No.  2, 
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Problems  of  a  Housing  Estate  : 

(i)  All  we  have  built  ..  ,, 

(ii)  All  we  are  building  . .  ,, 

Social  Work  in  Belgium  .  .  ,, 

Housekeeping  in  a  Village  : 

(a)  Seventy  Years  Ago  . .  ,, 

( b )  To-day 

The  Mother  and  the  Psychi¬ 
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FOUR  ROADS  TO  LITERATURE 

By  IT.  H.  COATES 

BEFORE  the  invention  of  Braille,  any  blind  man  with  a  bent  for  literature  must 
I  have  found  difficulty  in  indulging  it.  Reading  on  a  large  scale  was  out  of  the 
question  unless  one  had  means  to  pay  a  reader,  or  friends  to  read  without  payment. 
Nowadays  there  are  so  many  ways  open  to  us  that  the  main  difficulty  is  one  of 
i  choice.  To  the  old  method  of  being  read  to  have  been  added  first  Braille,  then 
f  Broadcasting,  and  now  the  Talking  Book.  We  have  four  roads  leading  to  the 
Promised  Land  :  which  one  shall  we  take  ?  The  answer  depends  partly  on 
material  circumstances  which  will  not  enter  into  our  present  discussion  ;  partly  on  the  province 
we  wish  to  visit,  and  partly  on  personal  preference. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  last.  Of  our  four  approaches  to  books  three  are  by  way  of 
the  ear,  and  may  for  the  moment  be  taken  together ;  the  fourth,  being  through  touch,  is 
radically  different  from  the  others.  It  brings  different  organs  of  the  body  into  play,  including 
different  regions  of  the  brain.  There  is  one  part  of  the  brain  to  which  all  tactual  impressions 
are  referred,  and  another  to  which  all  auditory  impressions  are  referred,  and  so  on.  Now  the 
brain,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  seldom  equally  efficient  in  all  its  parts.  It  needs  training 
by  use,  just  as  the  muscles  do.  Moreover,  the  brain  develops  in  appropriate  situations  special 
centres  to  control  habitual  activities  like  walking,  writing  and  reading,  so  that  the  conscious 
will  need  not  be  bothered  and  dissipated  by  looking  after  such  movements.  Therefore  a 
man  who  has  developed  the  touch-areas  of  his  brain  by  many  years  of  Braille  reading,  who 
has  probably  created  a  good  reading  centre  there,  will  always  find  that  he  is  more  receptive 
and  more  retentive  through  this  medium  than  through  the  auditory  medium.  He  will  find 
concentration  easier  and  less  exhausting,  and  will  feel  a  closer  acquaintance  between  his 
consciousness  and  what  he  has  read.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has  always  done  his 
reading  by  ear  will  prefer  this  medium  for  exactly  the  same  reasons. 

The  future  popularity  of  our  various  methods  of  reading,  then,  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  way  children  are  taught  in  school.  Whichever  method  is  most  encouraged  in  school 
will  be  given  preference  in  after-life — at  any  rate  for  serious  reading  If  an  attempt  is  made 
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to  use  all  methods  equally,  there  will  be  no 
outstanding  preference,  but  there  will  also 
be  a  lower  standard  of  efficiency. 

No  doubt  there  will  always  be  some  who 
vote  for  the  ear-method  because  it  is  less 
trouble.  Yet  there  is  this  about  Braille,  that 
once  a  certain  degree  of  fluency  has  been 
reached  the  very  act  of  reading  helps  to  focus 
the  attention  upon  what  is  being  read.  An 
active  man  is  a  wakeful  man.  Activity  in 
any  direction  naturally  directs  the  attention 
towards  the  same  point.  It  is  so  easy  for  a 
passive  listener,  with  all  his  physical  energy 
in  abeyance,  to  let  his  mind  wander.  It  is 
so  easy  for  him  to  slip  gradually  into  a 
somnolent  condition,  snug  and  contented  as 
he  is,  while  the  machine  goes  on  drooling  into 
the  void.  It  gives  pleasure  to  a  tired  mind, 
no  doubt,  to  feel  something  gently  tickling 
one’s  semi-consciousness  like  that  ;  but  there 
is  a  danger  that  one  may  resort  to  it  too  often 
when  the  mind  is  not  tired  but  lazy.  It  may 
become  a  habit.  It  may  affect  all  our  listen¬ 
ing,  all  our  study  and  thinking.  It  may  at 
its  worst  be  hardly  less  persistent  or  per¬ 
nicious  than  the  cocaine  habit.  The  appetite 
loses  its  keen  edge  ;  the  eager  powers  of 
assimilation  are  jaded  ;  the  alert  and  critical 
judgment  is  lulled  to  sleep.  Literature  be¬ 
comes  little  more  than  a  meaningless  froth  of 
words.  As  with  so  many  forms  of  self- 
indulgence,  excess  leads  if  not  to  disgust  at 
least  to  boredom  ;  to  indifference,  if  not  to 
contempt. 

Of  those  who  reject  Braille  reading, 
probably  a  good  many  would  choose  to  be 
read  to  by  the  immediate  human  agent,  not 
through  a  loudspeaker  or  a  talking-book 
machine.  The  closer  contact — the  actual 
presence  of  the  person  in  the  room — is  a 
factor  to  reckon  with  ;  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  distortion  and  interference,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  from  those  aberrations  of  the  mechanism 
called  “  technical  hitches,”  and  from  the 
intervention  of  those  dark  forces  commonly 
described  as  “  circumstances  over  which  we 
have  no  control.”  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
might  be  so  alive  to  the  wonders  of  science 
that  he  would  choose  the  radio  or  the 
talking-book,  because  while  sitting  at  home  in 
Edinburgh  he  can  hear  a  man  talking  in 
London,  or  by  pressing  a  switch  in  i960  he 
can  recreate  vibrations  which  expended 
themselves  in  the  atmosphere  of  1935. 
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Apart  from  individual  bias,  each  of  our 
four  means  of  communication  has  merits 
which  fit  it  for  some  kinds  of  literature,  and 
limitations  which  make  it  less  suitable  for 
others. 

Take  topical  literature :  especially  the 
news  of  the  day.  Admirable  as  are  the 
bulletins  which  emanate  from  the  B.B.C. 
(and  no  one  depends  upon  them  more  than  I), 
they  are  inadequate  as  a  sole  source  of  supply. 
The  whole  world  in  all  its  major  activities  is 
surveyed  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  or 
so,  with  a  result  which  is  bound  to  be  some¬ 
what  scrappy  or  telegraphic.  A  Braille  daily 
newspaper  would  probably  have  to  be  much 
the  same,  only  the  telegram  would  be  de¬ 
layed.  A  weekly  newspaper  is  not  news  at 
all :  it  is  history.  Another  point  :  few  of  us 
are  really  interested  in  all  the  news  ;  yet  we 
have  to  listen  to  an  assortment  of  uncon¬ 
genial,  even  irritating  paragraphs,  so  as  not 
to  miss  something  we  want  to  hear.  Even 
in  Braille,  skimming  is  difficult  and  skipping 
is  unsafe.  I  do  not  knowr  whether  a  talking 
newspaper  is  feasible,  but  if  it  is,  I  suppose 
the  same  objections  would  apply.  So  we 
are  left  with  the  alternative  of  having  our 
news  read  to  us  by  a  friend  ;  and  this  on  the 
whole  is  the  best  method,  provided  he  is 
intelligent  and  knows  his  way  about  his 
paper,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  our 
tastes  and  interests. 

For  serious  study — the  acquisition  of  facts 
and  skills,  the  examination  of  theories  and 
arguments — there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
Braille.  Whether  it  is  a  manual  of  gardening 
or  the  heavy  artillery  of  a  philosophical 
treatise,  this  kind  of  book  must  be  read 
slowly,  carefully,  with  concentration.  Sen¬ 
tences  have  to  be  pondered,  paragraphs  re¬ 
peated,  references  to  other  books  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  same  book  have  to  be  followed 
out ;  notes,  indices  or  glossaries  have  to  be 
consulted.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
intelligent  friend  will  be  useful  here  too,  and 
so  he  will ;  especially  in  cases  where  several 
books  are  in  use  at  once.  But  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  more  trouble  we  our¬ 
selves  take  over  a  thing,  the  more  closely  do 
we  apply  ourselves  to  it,  and  the  more 
vividly  is  it  imprinted  upon  our  minds. 

In  at  least  one  field  of  study  Braille  may 
be  combined  with  broadcasting  or  with  the 
talking-book.  For  some  years  students  of 
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foreign  languages  have  used  broadcast  lessons 
or  gramophone  records  as  an  adjunct  to  their 
reading.  The  advantages  of  hearing  the 
language  spoken  by  a  native  or  an  expert 
are  obvious,  while  the  accompanying  text  is 
the  most  convenient  vehicle  of  information 
concerning  rules  of  grammar,  spelling,  etc., 
and  vocabularies  for  reference.  Philologists 
might  find  talking-books  similarly  helpful,  to 
illustrate  how  words  have  changed  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  through  the  centuries  and  in 
different  dialects. 

I  suppose  the  bulk  of  our  reading  consists 
of  fiction — a  term  which  covers  a  great  range 
of  imaginative  prose  written  wholly  or  partly 
for  entertainment  ;  including  not  only  the 
merely  amusing  but  much  graver  work  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  deepest  activities  of  human 
nature.  It  covers  the  comic  yarns  of  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  the  romance  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
the  intellectual  puzzles  of  Mrs.  Agatha 
Christie,  the  tragedy  of  Hardy,  and  all  the 
novels  of  social,  political  and  moral  reform. 
Here  the  talking-book  comes  into  its  own. 
The  talking-book  will  entertain  us  whenever 
we  decide  that  it  shall,  for  just  as  long  as  we 
please  ;  while  we  sit  comfortably  relaxed  or 
do  some  mechanical  job  with  our  hands. 
We  are  privileged  to  be  served  by  some  of 
the  most  expert  readers  and  some  of  the 
finest  voices  that  are  to  be  had.  Except  in 
isolated  cases  we  are  not  called  upon  to  force 
concentration.  The  author  wins  us,  not  by 
compelling  our  reason  but  by  capturing  our 
imagination,  if  any.  It  is  by  his  magnetism 
rather  than  our  own  will  that  we  are  drawn 
through  the  story.  By  virtue  of  that  power 
too  we  discover  whatever  implications  the 
story  has  for  us  ;  whatever  moods  or  ideas 
may  be  evoked  by  it.  Co-operation  between 
writer  and  reader  (or  rather  listener)  is  essen¬ 
tial,  certainly,  but  in  imaginative  literature 
the  co-operation  is  a  pleasure,  whereas  in  the 
stern  realms  of  study  it  may  be  a  strenuous 
duty.  If  we  are  to  be  entertained,  then  let 
us  be  entertained  under  the  pleasantest 
conditions. 

The  radio  is  useful  for  short  stories,  but 
the  readings  are  seldom  more  than  twenty 
minutes  long,  and  one  cannot  of  course 
choose  one’s  own  time.  Serial  readings  are 
apt  to  be  far  apart,  and  often  omit  parts  of 
the  book. 

When  we  come  to  consider  high  entertain¬ 


ment — that  is  to  say  poetry,  which  is  pre¬ 
eminently  imaginative — these  remarks  have 
to  be  modified.  To  write  poetry  needs  a 
supreme  effort  of  the  nervous  system.  To 
read  it,  fully,  sympathetically,  intelligently, 
calls  for  an  almost  equal  effort  from  the  reader. 
It  calls  for  all  his  alertness  and  vigour  and  con¬ 
centration  to  enter  into  the  poem,  and  not 
until  he  has  entered  into  it  does  he  get  any 
reward.  In  poetry  individual  words  are  much 
more  important  than  in  prose.  Each  one  is 
there  for  a  definite  purpose.  Each  phrase  is 
heavy  with  significance  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

For  these  reasons  we  should  read  poetry  in 
Braille  in  order  to  fathom  it — to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it — to  find  out  both  in  general 
and  in  detail  what  the  writer  is  driving  at. 
It  is  fatal  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  hurried 
and  bustled  over  it  by  the  remorseless  run¬ 
ning  of  a  motor  or  by  the  inexorable  ticking 
of  a  clock  in  Portland  Place.  We  must  do 
the  thing  in  our  own  time  and  our  own  way. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  it,  too.  In 
poetry  sound  is  of  first  importance.  The 
interplay  of  consonants,  the  chiming  and 
clashing  of  vowels,  rhymes,  rhythms,  the 
pitch  of  the  voice — all  are  necessary  to  this 
form  of  expression,  and  necessary  to  its  in¬ 
terpretation.  They  should  never  be  ignored 
or  brushed  aside.  A  talking-book  recording 
the  voice  of  a  suitable  reader  will  bring  out 
all  these  points.  Even  an  ordinary  gramo¬ 
phone  record  is  enough  for  a  short  lyric  ; 
and  poetry  readings  should  not  be  too  long. 
It  might  well  catch  the  ear  and  attention  of 
one  who  is  a  stranger  to  poetry,  or  whose 
acquaintance  with  it  is  superficial,  or  whose 
notion  of  it  is  mistaken.  The  talking-book 
gives  the  completest  possible  rendering  of  a 
poem.  It,  if  anything,  will  make  its  appeal 
effective  to  the  beginner  in  a  way  that  a 
Braille  transcription  alone  never  could. 

To  the  practised  reader  of  poetry  the 
talking-book  may  be  valuable  on  rather 
different  grounds.  This  man  is  in  a  position 
to  interpret  a  poem  for  himself  by  reading  it 
in  Braille  ;  but  it  is  always  helpful  and 
salutary  to  hear  another  interpretation.  To 
hear  a  well-known  piece  read  in  a  new  way 
may  illumine  it  from  a  new  angle,  deepen  our 
understanding  of  it.  One  of  the  remarkable 
things  about  the  greatest  poetry,  and  one  of 
the  tests  for  it,  is  that  for  every  individual 
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and  every  generation  there  is  something 
fresh  to  discover  in  it.  We  may  read  a  poem 
a  dozen  times  without  realising  that  it  has 
anything  particular  to  say  to  us,  and  then, 
reading  it  again  in  a  new  mood,  or  hearing 
someone  else  read  it,  we  may  suddenly  see 
it  as  something  of  a  revelation.  Its  life  is 
seen  to  be  derived  as  much  from  the  way  it  is 
read  as  from  the  words  which  compose  it  or 
the  form  in  which  it  is  cast. 

Wljat  I  have  said  about  talking-books 
applies  more  or  less  to  broadcasting.  Ideally 
the  two  methods  are  the  same  ;  practically 
the  talking-book  is  superior  for  literary  pur¬ 
poses,  except  in  that  great  branch,  the 
drama,  with  which  we  are  not  dealing  here. 

In  one  semi-literary  form  of  entertainment 

HOME 

Blind  Persons’  Income  Tax. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  July  3rd  Sir  John  Wardlaw  Milne 
moved  a  new  clause  in  the  Finance  Bill  providing 
that  a  totally  blind  single  person  should  be  allowed 
■£200  of  income  free  of  tax  as  personal  allowance,  a 
totally  blind  husband  £250,  and  a  totally  blind 
husband  and  wife  £360 .  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  treated  the  poor  blind 
generously,  but  there  was  no  such  provision  for 
blind  people  who  had  to  pay  income  tax,  though 
they  had  to  incur  expenses  in  the  way  of  clerical 
assistance  and  otherwise  which  a  person  who 
had  not  lost  his  sight  need  not  incur. 

Sir  John  Simon  replied  that  though  all 
were  sympathetic  the  proposal  was  entirely 
novel  and  ought  not  to  be  accepted.  It  was 
essential  for  income  tax  purposes  that  reliefs 
should  be  granted  to  broad  categories  and  not 
given  on  personal  grounds  of  disability  or 
suffering. 

Declining  Numbers  of  Blind  Children. — 

Reference  to  the  declining  numbers  of  blind 
children  was  made  by  Mr.  B.  Purse  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  private  conference  in  Manchester 
attended  by  local  authorities  and  representatives 
of  blind  schools  and  institutions. 

In  July  last  year  eleven  Manchester  schools 
had  accommodation  for  908  children,  and  only 
606  were  occupied.  In  four  London  schools 
there  were  sixty-five  vacant  places  last 
December. 

“  We  are  naturally  gratified  at  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  blind  and  partially  blind 
children,”  said  Mr.  Purse. 

“  Recent  figures  from  the  various  regions 
are  : — Northern  counties,  559 ;  southern 


the  wireless  has  no  rival — namely,  the  run¬ 
ning  commentary. 

Finally,  I  would  remind  my  readers  (and 
incidentally  propitiate  the  “  practical  ” 
mind)  that  a  blind  person’s  choice  of  method 
in  acquainting  himself  with  any  given  piece 
of  literature  is  likely  to  be  made  less  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  intrinsic  fitness  of  the  method, 
less  even  at  the  bidding  of  personal  prefer¬ 
ence,  than  in  subservience  to  circumstances. 
We  take  the  way  which  is  handy.  Obviously 
most  of  us  are  far  too  much  hampered  to 
have  the  ideal  freedom  of  choice.  None  the 
less,  let  us  be  conscious  of  the  ideal.  Without 
the  ideal  there  is  nothing  to  work  for  ;  with 
nothing  to  work  for  there  is  no  effort  ;  with 
no  effort  there  is  no  life. 

NEWS 

region,  825  ;  western  counties,  143  ;  north¬ 
western  counties,  68  ;  and  North  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  76. 

“  It  becomes  obvious  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  vacant  places  in  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  schools 
for  the  blind  that  are  rendered  redundant  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution.” 

Similarly,  Sir  William  M'Kechnie,  speaking 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  and  School  in  Edinburgh  on  June  22nd, 
said  that  some  fifteen  years  ago  the  number  of 
blind  children  in  schools  of  Scotland  was 
about  300.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  320,  but  now 
it  was  only  about  200. 

Conference  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. — A  scientific 
inquiry  which  is  being  made  into  the  causes  of 
blindness  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  George  Wallace, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  for  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  an  address 
on  Present  Day  Leglislation  for  the  Blind 
which  he  delivered  on  June  8th  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  that  the  clinics  were  opened 
in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920  to  provide  a  system  which 
would  apply  a  uniform  standard  in  the  selection 
of  those  who  were  able  to  obtain  the  benefits 
available  under  the  Act.  Since  then  a  very 
considerable  number  of  persons  had  been 
examined  for  eyesight,  and  the  records  of  the 
ophthalmic  surgeons  attached  to  the  clinics 
would  be  invaluable  to  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Department  of  Health  who 
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are  conducting  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
blindness. 

Mr.  Wallace  referred  to  the  W.  H.  Ross 
Foundation  for  the  Study  of  Pre'vention  of 
Blindness,  established  by  private  benefaction 
to  further  the  prevention  of  blindness,  an  object 
in  which,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  the 
Foundation  will  have  much  success. 

The  Foundation  and  its  specialist  directors 
were  collaborating  with  the  Department’s 
Scientific  Committee  in  the  research.  From 
that  research  the  Foundation  might  obtain 
pointers  to  fruitful  lines  of  research  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  donor’s  intention. 

Mr.  Wallace  also  spoke  of  the  very  valuable 
research  work  done  in  Glasgow  into  the  causes 
of  blindness  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
available  in  the  medical  certification  forms. 

Royal  London  Society  for  the  Blind  Prize¬ 
giving. — Lady  Diana  Cooper  presented  the 
prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  London  Society 
for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  at  the  Embassy  Theatre  on  July  4th. 
The  Mayor  of  Hampstead  presided  and  said 
that  he  and  the  Mayoress  claimed  to  be  old  friends 
of  the  school  and  that  Hampstead  was  proud 
that  such  an  organisation  had  its  headquarters 
within  the  borough. 

Lady  Diana  Cooper,  after  presenting  the 
prizes,  said  that  she  had  visited  many  schools, 
but  had  never  been  more  impressed  than  she 
had  been  by  the  rhythm  of  the  school  choir’s 
singing,  and  she  was  glad  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  such  a  lovely  performance 
of  dancing. 

Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  Regatta. — 

For  the  first  time  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
Old  Boys’  eight  beat  the  College  eight  in  the 
Mervyn  Taylor  Cup,  when  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind  completed  their  annual  two-day 
regatta  on  the  Severn,  Worcester,  on  July  1st. 

The  race  was  easily  the  most  exciting  of  the 
regatta,  for,  at  the  three-quarter  stage,  the 
College  was  slightly  in  front.  The  Old  Boys 
displayed  better  stamina,  however,  and  finished 
one  foot  ahead. 

The  Old  Boys  were  also  successful  in  both  of 
the  fours  races  against  the  College  and  in  three 
out  of  the  four  of  the  pairs. 

A  new  race  this  year  was  the  Past  and  Present 
race,  in  which  the  boys  rowed  against  the  staff. 
The  latter  won  by  three  feet. 

National  Association  of  Workshops. — The 

need  for  co-operative  marketing  of  products 
from  blind  workshops  and  a  criticism  of  cut 
price  sales  were  voiced  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Kerwood, 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  when  he  addressed  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  at  the  Royal  Midland 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham,  on 
July  6th. 

The  primary  object  of  workshops  and  home 
workers’  schemes  was  to  provide  blind  persons 
with  worth  while  work  for  which  they  had 
aptitude. 

Two  things  were  essential  :  regularity  of 
employment  and  a  sense  of  achievement . 

The  persons  responsible  for  the  management 
of  workshops  were  failing  in  their  duty  if  they 
retained  in  workshops  and  home  worker  schemes 
people  who  failed — in  spite  of  encouragement — 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency 
and  industry. 

The  blind  worker  must  have  opportunity  and 
encouragement.  This  could  be  secured  by 
efficient  organisation  in  production  and 
marketing. 

He  frequently  saw  examples  of  goods  which 
were  not  worth  marketing  on  their  merits,  and 
sometimes  not  even  on  the  plea  of  charity.  This 
was  unpardonable  and  harmful  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind. 

There  were  instances  of  undercutting  by  one 
workshop  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  often 
at  the  expense  of  the  sighted  person.  This  was 
a  most  serious  matter,  and  detrimental  to  all 
blind  workers. 

He  thought  that  some  small  workshops 
would  have  to  be  closed  or  be  run  in  conjunction 
with  larger  workshops  in  the  neighbourhood. 
While  a  parochial  attitude  had  much  to  com¬ 
mend  it,  it  could  be  carried  too  far. 

Alluding  to  workshop  conditions,  Mr. 
Kerwood  said  some  shops  were  still  dark,  ill- 
ventilated  and  gloomy,  and  the  equipment  was 
obsolete  and  worn  out.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight 
were  essential. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed. 

Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind. — Plans 
for  additions  to  the  Liverpool  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  were  recently  inspected  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  (Alderman  Sir  Sydney 
Jones). 

The  extensions  which  are  to  be  made,  at  a 
cost  of  £15,000,  will  accommodate  the  “  Home 
Teaching  Branch  ”  and  a  social  club  for  the 
blind  workers. 

The  £15,000  for  which  an  appeal  is  to  be 
made  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  building  and  its 
equipment.  The  new  premises  will  have  a 
concert  hall,  a  library,  committee,  cooking,  and 
wireless  rooms,  and  a  recreation  hall.  The 
recently  formed  Beechley  Estate,  granted  by  the 
Liverpool  Corporation,  will  be  a  centre  for  the 
outdoor  recreations  of  all  sections  of  the  blind. 

Extensions  to  Glyn  Vivian  Home. — Extensions 
at  the  Glyn  Vivian  Home  of  Rest,  for  the 
Blind,  at  Newton,  Swansea,  were  inaugurated 
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on  June  15th  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Douglas,  a 
niece  of  the  founder. 

The  home  was  erected  in  1907,  and  has 
continuously  provided  accommodation  for 
resident  and  visiting  blind,  the  permanent  blind 
averaging  12  to  14  in  number.  Recently 
additional  wards  and  annexes  have  permitted  an 
increase  of  eight  beds,  and  the  numbers  in 
residence  are  now  20  men  and  nine  women. 

Improved  Sales  Shop  at  Portsmouth. — The 
necessity  for  finding  employment  for  all  blind 
people  trained  by  the  Education  Committee  was 
emphasised  by  several  speakers  at  the  opening 
on  June  23rd,  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Field),  of  the  re¬ 
constructed  Fratton  Road  sales  shop  of  the 
Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Councillor  J.  P.  D.  Lacey,  Chairman  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  who  presided, 
said  that  there  were  over  100  blind  employees 
in  the  workshops  at  Cosham. 

“  The  difficulty  is,”  he  said,  “  to  provide 
enough  work  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  staff 
employed.  We  hope  by  opening  this  modernised 
shop  that  more  of  their  work  will  be  sold  and 
that,  thereby,  employment  will  be  provided  for 
them  all.  So  far  as  the  ‘  blind  ’  shops  are 
concerned  they  are  not  in  any  sense  in 
competition  with  other  traders  in  the  City.” 

For  the  opening  day,  students  of  the  College 
of  Art  had  done  the  window  dressing.  The 
display  centred  round  the  F.A.  Cup  won  by 
Portsmouth  Football  Club. 

Blind  Donor  to  Royal  Sheffield  Institution.— 
A  blind  woman,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Murfitt,  has  given 
£500  towards  the  cost  of  the  new  premises  built 
by  the  Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
She  has  made  the  gift  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband.  Among  her  other  gifts  to  charity 
have  been  £1,000  towards  the  Cairn  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  at  Crosspool,  and  a  house  for  the 
Cripples’  Aid  Association. 

The  new  premises  built  by  the  institution  are 
in  Mappin  Street.  They  include  a  hall  which  will 
hold  400  people,  and  a  modern  kitchen. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 
Conference. — About  100  delegates  came  to 
Chester  on  June  21st,  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the  Mayor 
(Aid.  Phyllis  Brown).  Mr.  W.  Whitehead 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  the  vice- 
chairman  (Mr.  Clydesdale),  and  the  secretary 
(Mr.  J.  Challinor,  D.P.A.). 

The  Mayor  said  that  during  the  last  50  years 
there  had  been  a  great  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  community  generally  towards  the  blind. 
She  could  remember  when  people  were  sorry  for 
the  blind  and  regarded  them  in  a  way  as 


licensed  beggars,  if  they  were  poor.  The 
community  had  now  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  the  blind,  to  see  that  no  blind  person  was  in 
want,  and  that  no  blind  person  came  under  the 
Poor  Law. 

An  exhibition  of  the  film  “  Eyes  Right  ” 
was  given  in  the  Assembly  Room. 

The  afternoon  session  started  with  a  paper 
by  Mr.  W.  Kershaw  on  “  The  Community 
and  the  Blind,”  being  a  general  review  of  the 
provisions  made  for  the  blind  at  home  and 
abroad.  Great  Britain,  he  said,  was  as  far 
advanced  in  respect  to  blind  welfare  as  any 
other  country.  A  great  deal  remained  to  be 
done  by  voluntary  helpers  ;  officials  were 
inclined  to  become  regulation-ridden  in  their 
way  of  dealing  with  the  blind.  The  voluntary 
worker  brought  to  his  aid  an  outlook  which  an 
official  had  not. 

After  the  address  the  Mayor  entertained  the 
delegates  at  tea  in  the  Assembly  Room. 

Two  New  Homes. — The  National  Institute’s 
two  new  Homes,  one  at  Harrogate  and  the 
other  at  Scarborough,  were  opened  on  July  7th 
and  July  8th  respectively,  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
Chairman  of  the  Institute’s  Council,  presiding 
on  both  occasions.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Institute. 

The  Home  at  Harrogate  is  intended  to  offer 
permanent  accommodation  to  the  deaf-blind 
from  any  part  of  the  country,  and  that  at 
Scarborough  designed  to  meet  the  holiday 
needs  of  the  blind.  Both  were  described  at 
some  length  in  the  May  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon. 

At  the  Harrogate  Home  those  present  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson  (Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Harrogate),  Sir  Ernest  Bain,  Lady  Priestman, 
Miss  Priestman,  Miss  Bottomley  (Secretary 
of  the  Keighley  and  District  Institution  for 
the  Blind),  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Smith  (Hon.  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Home)  and  Mrs.  Whiteoak 
(Chairman,  Harrogate  and  District  Society 
for  the  Blind).  The  interest  in  the  new  Home 
shown  by  local  residents  augurs  well  for  its 
future. 

In  declaring  the  Scarborough  Home  open. 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Camidge,  from  whom  the  house  has  been 
rented,  and  who  have  been  most  kind  in 
forwarding  the  work.  Those  present  included 
Mr.  Catchpool  (Chairman  of  the  Scarborough 
Society  for  the  Blind),  Mr.  G.  Holme  (Hon. 
Secretary,  Hoylake  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind), 
Dr.  Fox  Linton  (Medical  Officer  of  Health), 
Mr.  Wyatt  (Secretary,  Scarborough  Society 
for  the  Blind),  Mr.  King  (Secretary,  Cleveland 
and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind)  and 
many  Scarborough  residents. 
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Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 

Plans  for  the  transference  of  the  remaining 
departments  of  the  Birmingham  Institution 
from  Carpenter  Road  to  the  site  at  Harborne 
were  mentioned  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
June  22nd.  The  Chairman  of  the  Institution, 
Mr.  W.  Mathews,  said  that  plans  for  a  new 
school  had  been  completed,  and  would  be  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  approval. 
Speaking  of  the  trading  activities  of  the 
Institution  he  said  that  the  turnover  from  the 
workshops  was  more  than  £32,000,  and  the  loss 
for  the  year  £4,238.  The  average  gross  profit 
on  their  trading  activities  was  a  little  more  than 
22  per  cent.  Many  years  ago  they  had  decided 
that  they  would  not  run  their  workshops  merely 
as  a  means  of  employing  people  regardless  of 
whether  the  goods  could  be  disposed  of  or  not. 
Unfortunately,  many  other  Institutions  did 
not  take  that  view,  and  the  Birmingham  work¬ 
shops  had  been  faced  with  competition  from 
other  workshops  which  had  been  selling  blind- 
made  goods  at  a  price  that  could  not  cover  the 
cost  of  production.  It  was  a  strange  reflection 
that  people  in  Birmingham  who  purchased  such 
goods  from  other  workshops  were,  in  fact,  being 
subsidised  by  taxation  in  other  areas. 

"I  think,” said  Mr.  Mathews,  “we  have  every 
right  to  regard  that  position  as  wholly  unsatis¬ 
factory,  both  from  our  own  point  of  view  and 
that  of  the  ratepayers  in  other  areas.  We 
propose  to  bring  this  question  before  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  We  do  not  sell  our  own 
goods  outside  our  own  area  in  competition  with 
blind-made  goods  in  other  areas.” 

IMPERIAL  NEWS 

A  Play  in  an  Indian  School. — The  pupils  of 
the  blind  school  at  Kunnamjulam,  Cochin  State, 
South  India,  recently  performed  a  musical  play 
“  Sundaravalli,”  in  the  Rama  Varma  Theatre, 
Trichur.  The  British  Resident  for  the  Madras 
State  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skrine,  were 
patrons  of  the  performance,  and  a  large  and 
influential  audience  was  present.  Silver 
medals  were  presented  to  the  three  best  actors, 
and  the  boy  who  took  the  title-part  was 
presented  with  a  silver  cup. 


Blind  Scouts  in  Camp. — Blindness  appears  to 
interfere  little  with  the  activities  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  the  Calcutta  Blind  School,  who  hold 
camps,  and  have  won  proficiency  badges  in 
handicrafts  and  gardening. 

Canadian  and  American  Blind  Athletes.— 

Athletes  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  recently  competed 
in  a  programme  of  five  events,  including  rope 
climbing,  broad  jumping,  basket-ball  throwing 
and  sprinting. 

Blindness  Basis  for  Claim. — Among  the  many 
expropriation  cases  facing  the  Quebec  Provincial 
Government  in  the  building  of  the  approaches 
to  a  new  bridge  an  unusual  problem  has  cropped 
up  concerning  a  house  occupied  by  a  blind 
man  named  Lapensee  and  owned  by  his  wife. 

Lapensee  bases  his  claim  on  the  fact  that  he 
has  occupied  the  house  for  the  past  ten  years. 
He  became  blind  four  years  ago  but  remained 
familiar  with  the  interior  of  the  house  and  land. 

He  claims  that  he  would  be  entirely  lost  in  a 
new  house  if  he  were  compelled  to  move  and 
would  have  to  hire  a  guide.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  claims  that  he  is  entitled  to  extra 
compensation. 

The  case  is  to  go  before  the  courts  for  a  final 
decision. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

Dr.  Keller  at  the  World’s  Fair. — An  unusual 
visitor  to  the  World’s  Fair  recently  was  Dr. 
Helen  Keller,  who  “  saw  ”  the  sights  through 
the  medium  of  touch  communication  from  her 
friend  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  issue  of  the  first  copy  of  the  Fair  Guide 
printed  in  Braille. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. — This  Society  proposes  to  hold  its  Annual 
Conference  this  year  in  New  York,  in  order  that 
visitors  to  the  World’s  Fair  from  all  parts  of  the 
States  may  participate.  It  will  be  held  on  the 
26th,  27th  and  28th  of  October,  and  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  will  include  the  sight  of  the 
pre-school  child,  the  school  child,  and  the 
industrial  worker. 


THE  BLIND  SOCIAL  AID  SOCIETY  AND  LITERARY 

UNION 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  year  1909, 
under  the  influence  of  the  late  Miss 
Austin,  there  was  started  at  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  then  at  125  Queen’s  Road,  Bayswater, 


an  association  calling  itself  The  Braille 
Literary  and  Debating  Society.  Its  members 
were  male  readers  of  the  Library  and  its 
objects  were  the  training  of  the  members 
in  public  speaking  and  the  encouragement  of 
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them  to  take  interest  in  affairs  affecting  the 
blind.  The  Society  met  at  the  Library 
monthly  and  many  interesting  debates  took 
place.  In  the  autumn  of  1910,  owing  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Library 
Committee  and  the  members  of  the  Society 
on  a  question  of  a  mixed  membership— 
rather  humorous  in  the  light  of  latter- 
day  developments  —  the  meetings  were 
transferred  to  Dr.  Little’s  massage  studio 
in  Cleveland  Street.  At  this  time,  once 
a  quarter,  Shakespearean  evenings  were 
arranged,  members  reciting  their  parts  and 
the  Associates  being  permitted  to  read 
theirs. 

In  February,  1911,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  an 
Irish  member  in  endeavouring  to  verify  a 
statement  which  had  been  made  in  one  of 
the  debates,  one  member  was  nearly  in¬ 
volved  in  a  libel  action  and  several  members 
jeopardised  the  existence  of  the  Society  by 
resigning.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr. 
H.  Royston  took  over  the  duties  of  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  healed  the  breach. 

In  March,  1909,  chiefly  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Carr  and  the 
late  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Kreamer,  there  was 
started  in  the  East  End  of  London  an 
association  of  self-supporting  blind  men 
calling  themselves  The  Blind  Social  Aid 
Society.  Quarterly  social  evenings  were 
held  at  the  Red  House,  Commercial  Road,  a 
short  period  of  each  meeting  being  devoted 
to  discussion  on  matters  affecting  the  blind. 
By  the  spring  of  1911  it  was  found  that  the 
membership  was  common  to  both  of  these 
societies,  a  few  on  either  side  were  only 
members  of  one,  but  the  majority  were 
members  of  both.  Mr.  Royston  then  sug¬ 
gested  the  amalgamation  which  was  even¬ 
tually  accomplished  under  the  somewhat 
cumbrous  title  of  The  Blind  Social  Aid 
Society  and  Literary  Union.  The  meetings 
were  transferred  to  12,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  and  continued  there  twice  a  month 
for  over  20  years,  except  for  a  short  period 
towards  the  close  of  the  war  when  the 
meetings  were  held  monthly. 

Mr.  Carr  acted  as  Secretary  with  Mr. 
Royston  as  Assistant  Secretary.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Carr  in  1920  Mr.  Royston 
assumed  the  full  Secretaryship.  At  the  meet¬ 
ings  papers  were  read  by  various  members 
and  friends,  followed  by  question  and  dis- 
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cussion,  but  for  half  an  hour  previous,  time 
was  given  to  mutual  chat  for  the  exchange  of 
experiences  or  the  obtaining  of  information. 
Several  inter-society  debates  were  arranged 
and  a  series  of  concerts  given  by  blind 
artists  in  various  parts  of  London,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  advertise  the  blind  home 
workers  of  each  district.  The  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  occupations  were  advertised  on 
the  backs  of  handbills  and  programmes. 
Some  of  these  were  particularly  successful, 
e.g.,  those  given  in  Stepney,  Wandsworth, 
Clapton,  and  Holloway.  Another  venture 
was  the  printing  of  a  list  of  those  members 
who  were  pianoforte  tuners  in  London  and 
these  posters  were  exhibited  in  various  public 
offices. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson  was  one  of  the 
original  members  who  met  at  the  Library, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Courtney 
of  Penwith,  he  became  President  until  his 
death.  Since  then  Dr.  E.  G.  Dowdell  has 
held  that  position. 

In  1915  Mr.  G.  Lucas  became  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  member,  taking  the  office  of  Treasurer 
in  1920  until  its  close.  Also  in  1920  Miss 
J.  Currie  became  associated  with  the  Society 
and  proved  extremely  helpful  by  reading 
papers — some  of  which  were  afterwards 
published  in  the  Braille  magazines — by  in¬ 
troducing  lecturers  and  not  least  by  arranging 
an  annual  social  evening  at  her  studio  in 
West  Kensington. 

Space  forbids  mentioning  in  detail  all 
those  who  have  helped  continuously  to 
carry  on  the  work.  In  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  promoting  the  employment  of  the 
blind,  the  Society  helped  a  young  profes¬ 
sional  in  giving  a  West  End  Recital,  and  also 
another  in  obtaining  a  piano  for  his  use. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  largely  owing 
to  difficulties  of  travel,  and  wireless,  etc.,  the 
attendance  at  the  gatherings  has  so  dimi¬ 
nished.  It  is  felt  wise  to  close  down  after  the 
625th  meeting  on  July  19th,  1939. 

In  order  to  continue  in  part  and  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  work  of  the  Society,  a  capital 
sum  will  be  made  over  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  who  will  establish  a 
fund  called  The  B.S.A.S.  Fund,  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  capital  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  self-supporting  blind  persons  to 
aid  them  in  difficulties  met  with  in  following 
their  occupations  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
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THE  WELSH  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE 


THE  first  conference  to  be  held  under 
the  newly  constituted  Welsh  Regional 
Area  took  place  at  Colwyn  Bay  on 
9th  and  10th  of  June. 

By  general  consent,  the  conference  was 
held  to  be  an  unqualified  success.  All  meet¬ 
ings  were  largely  attended,  and  at  each 
considerable  enthusiasm  was  displayed. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  Herbert 
Hiles,  J.P.,  M.B.E.,  and  the  papers  were 
more  numerous  than  is  usually  the  case  at 
such  gatherings.  Many  Local  Authorities 
were  represented,  and  the  voluntary  organi¬ 
sations  were  well  to  the  fore. 

Hospitality  was  provided  by  the  Denbigh¬ 
shire  County  Council  and  by  the  Local 
Authority  of  Colwyn  Bay. 

In  opening  the  conference,  the  Chairman 
briefly  outlined  the  circumstances  which  led 
up  to  the  creation  of  the  new  organisation  and 
congratulated  the  conference  on  the  response 
that  had  attended  the  invitations  to  the 
assembly.  Sir  Herbert  was  confident  that 
there  was  much  useful  work  to  be  done  in 
the  Welsh  Regional  Area,  and  looked  forward 
to  a  programme  of  interesting  and  construc¬ 
tive  work. 

The  first  paper  presented  to  the  conference 
was  read  by  Miss  Jennie  Owen,  who  dealt 
with  the  work  of  a  home  teacher  in  a  rural 
area.  Miss  Owen  graphically  described  the 
work  she  had  been  doing  over  a  long  period 
of  years  and  gave  practical  illustrations  of  the 
way  she  had  overcome  many  difficulties,  more 
particularly  in  her  treatment  of  cases  of 
multiple  defects.  Miss  Owen  complained  that 
sometimes,  owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons, 
assistance  was  not  forthcoming  to  needy 
cases  with  that  degree  of  expedition  which 
the  circumstances  warranted.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  gradually  these  troubles  were 
being  overcome,  and  that  the  increased 
assistance  which  was  now  being  made  avail¬ 
able  was  an  important  factor  in  solving 
many  difficulties  that  had  hitherto  appalled 
most  home  teachers.  It  was  a  useful  and 
practical  paper,  delivered  simply  and  with  a 
sincerity  which  made  it  all  the  more  valuable. 
We  understand  that  this  is  the  first  effort  of 
the  kind  that  Miss  Owen  has  made,  and  she  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  clarity  of  the 


paper  and  its  general  usefulness.  There  was 
a  short  discussion  after  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  to  which  Miss  Owen  suitably  replied. 

In  the  evening  an  orchestral  concert  was 
arranged  for  the  entertainment  of  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

The  second  session  opened  with  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Kay  Sharp,  ophthalmic 
surgeon  to  the  County  Council  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  New  Beacon. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  on  this  paper, 
and  a  number  of  useful  questions  were  put 
to  Dr.  Sharp  to  which  he  made  interesting 
and  instructive  replies. 

The  next  paper  taken  was  one  submitted 
by  a  representative  of  the  B.B.C.  from  Cardiff  , 
Mr.  J.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  described  the 
formation  of  wireless  listening  groups,  and 
indicated  what  had  been  done  by  the  N.I.B. 
in  the  matter  of  special  publications,  to 
encourage  this  aspect  of  the  work.  He  gave 
statistics  showing  the  growth  of  listening 
groups  in  Wales,  and  contended  that  there 
was  still  an  important  sphere  that  could  be 
filled,  by  home  teachers  and  others,  in  the 
establishment  of  special  groups  for  the  blind. 
Alternatively,  he  contended  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  blind  persons  should  not  be¬ 
come  members  of  ordinary  groups,  and  he 
knew  of  many  who  had  taken  this  course. 
Mr.  Roberts  said  that  the  services  of  the 
B.B.C.  have  always  been  at  the  disposal  of 
persons  who  were  interested  in  the  formation 
of  listening  groups,  and  the  Welsh  Regional 
Area  could  count  on  his  co-operation  when¬ 
ever  it  was  contemplated  taking  action  in  the 
direction  he  had  indicated.  A  short  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued,  Mr.  C.  A.  Martin  of  Cardiff 
stating  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  formation  of  a  group  in  his 
locality. 

The  third  session  of  the  conference  was 
opened  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins,  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Birmingham.  Mr.  Edkins  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  employment  in  institutions  and 
home  workers’  schemes,  and  discussed,  during 
the  course  of  his  paper,  many  interesting 
aspects  of  the  industrial  and  economic  life 
of  the  blind.  The  paper  briefly  alluded  to 
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methods  of  training  and  employment,  and 
discussed  trading  facilities  that  are  usually 
available  in  the  great  centres  of  industry. 
He  referred  to  certain  insidious  forms  of 
competition  that  exist  between  institutions 
for  the  blind,  and  argued  that  these  un¬ 
desirable  practices  should  be  at  once  discon¬ 
tinued.  During  the  course  of  the  paper  a 
reference  was  made  to  trade  losses  which  the 
speaker  thought  could  not  wholly  be  pre¬ 
vented,  though  the  management  should 
always  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  under¬ 
taking,  with  a  view  to  keeping  down  the 
losses  to  a  minimum.  On  the  whole,  the 
number  of  institutions  where  such  losses 
soared  to  indefensible  levels  could  not  be 
said  to  be  large,  but  in  these  days,  when  the 
Local  Authorities  are  expending  so  much 


money  on  the  special  workshops,  it  was 
essential  that  such  economy  as  is  compatible 
with  efficiency  should  be  exercised.  The 
paper  was  well  received,  and  the  Chairman 
moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Edkins.  This  was  seconded  and  carried 
with  acclamation. 

An  exhibition  of  apparatus  for  the  Blind 
was  arranged  by  the  National  Institute  and 
was  much  appreciated  by  those  attending  the 
conference. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  attending 
conferences  such  as  the  one  under  review 
were  unanimous  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  the 
first  Welsh  Regional  Conference,  and  claimed 
it  to  be  an  augury  of  still  better  things  to 
come.  B.  P. 


INDIVIDUALITY  AND  CO-OPERATION 


A  PAPER  bearing  this  title  was  read 
by  Sir  Ian  Fraser  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Association  held 
at  Birmingham  on  June  29th.  He 
began  by  making  a  brief  survey  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  made  for  the  unemployable  blind  in 
this  country,  showing  how  they  were  cared 
for  by  a  happy  combination  of  State, 
Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary  Agencies.” 
With  regard  to  the  blind  pension,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  in  time  it  would  be 
payable  to  all  blind  persons  whose  income 
came  below  income  tax  levels  from  the  time 
they  left  school,  though  he  realised  that  in 
the  case  of  the  older  blind  such  a  pension 
was  not  sufficient,  and  needed  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  grant  from  Local  Authorities. 

He  showed  how  the  State  had  in  the  last 
few  years  made  certain  interesting  legislative 
provisions,  notably  the  issue  of  free  wireless 
licences,  which  had  stimulated  the  setting 
up  of  the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  and 
brought  the  wireless  into  the  homes  of  all 
the  needy  blind  ;  incidentally  he  urged  upon 
his  hearers  the  importance  of  encouraging 
the  blind  in  their  care  to  make  fuller  use  of 
the  educational  side  of  wireless,  by  systematic 
listening  to  talks. 

Passing  from  the  State  to  the  Local 
Authorities,  the  speaker  mentioned  the  work 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  then  dealt  at 
some  length  with  the  value  of  the  work  that 
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might  be  done  by  “  the  small  Voluntary 
Agency,”  saying  that  he  would  like  to  see 
“  not  a  diminution  but  a  development  of  the 
small  group  of  kindly  disposed  persons  who 
band  themselves  together  in  every  small 
town,  in  every  district  of  every  large  town, 
and  in  every  group  of  villages,  to  see  that 
some  personal  contact  is  made  with  blind 
men  and  women.  It  is  not  always  money  that 
is  required.  Very  often  personal  service  is 
more  important— to  take  the  blind  man  or 
woman  for  a  walk,  to  read  the  paper  once  a 
day  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  once  a  week 
for  an  hour,  to  call  round  and  take  him  or  her 
to  the  fair  or  the  circus  or  to  church,  and  to 
find  in  him  or  her  a  friend  worth  having  or 
talking  to  .  .  .  Such  services  can  only 
arise  out  of  individual  thoughtfulness  of  the 
individual  citizen  who  may  get  together  a 
small  group  or  committee  to  carry  out  the 
work  and  cover  the  ground.” 

Local  and  national  work,  important  as 
they  are,  might  tend  to  be  over-organised, 
and  to  destroy  individual  effort,  and  his 
plea  was  for  “  the  utmost  freedom  for  the 
voluntary  system  as  ally  of  State  and  muni- 
pality  to  develop  its  own  individuality  in  its 
own  way,  and  so  far  as  the  blind  themselves 
are  concerned,  for  the  stimulation  among  our 
people  generally  of  the  desire  to  help  the  blind 
individual  by  promoting  employment,  visit¬ 
ing,  comfort,  encouragement  and  friendship.” 
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“A  TERRIBLE  ORDEAL” 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PL  A. 

PART  II. 


THE  Question  of  Ordeals. — 
Let  it  be  admitted  at 
the  outset  that  there  are 
certainly  some  deaf-blind 
persons  who,  to  some  sighted- 
hearing  people,  would  indeed 
be  “  terrible  ordeals  ”  to  live 
with  continuously — including,  probably,  the 
deaf-blind  person  writing  all  this  !  But 
also,  just  as  surely,  there  are  many  sighted- 
hearing  individuals  whose  continuous  pre¬ 
sence  in  a  house  can  be  quite  as  much  an 
ordeal  to  those  around  them.  For  instance, 
there  are  the  violent-tempered,  who  ruin 
domestic  peace,  and  make  life  for  those  about 
them  almost  a  nightmare.  There  are  irri¬ 
table  touchy  or  nagging  people,  who  are  a 
constant  strain  on  the  nerves  ;  there  are 
querulous,  exacting  cripples,  and  gloomy 
chronic  invalids  needing  incessant  attention  ; 
and  there  are  many  other  types  of  sighted- 
hearing  people  who,  in  their  different  ways, 
can  most  truly  be  “  terrible  ordeals  ”  and 
‘  terrible  burdens  ”  to  those  around  them, 
wearing  out  the  tempers,  nerves,  and  some¬ 
times  even  the  health,  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  But  no  one  has  yet  proposed 
the  indiscriminate  collection  of  all  bad- 
tempered  relatives,  querulous  invalids  and 
cripples,  and  so  on  (as  our  Councillor  friend 
stated  he  would  do  with  the  deaf-blind), 
to  pop  each  class  into  a  “  properly-conducted 
Home  ”  just  because  they  are  deemed  to  be 
‘  terrible  ordeals  ”  to  long-suffering,  self- 
sacrificing  relatives  or  friends. 

Surely  then,  it  is  both  misleading  and 
incorrect  to  speak  of  the  deaf-blind  as  if 
their  presence  in  a  house  must  inevitably 
and  unalterably  involve  some  abnormal 
kind  of  “  terrible  ordeal  ”  which,  alone  of 
all  other  ordeals,  is  too  great  for  any  human 
being  to  endure,  even  a  devoted  parent  or 
friend,  and  that  therefore  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  them  is  to  collect  them  all  up 
without  discrimination,  and  segregate  them 
into  some  “  properly-conducted  Home  ” — or, 
as  my  deaf-blind  correspondent  indignantly 
expressed  it— “  bundle  us  all  into  Homes.” 


The  real  truth  of  this  matter  is  that  a 
deaf-blind  person,  like  a  sighted  one,  may 
or  may  not  be  an  ordeal  to  live  with.  It 
depends  largely  on  temperament  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Both  a  deaf-blind  person  and  a 
sighted-hearing  person  can  be  anything 
from  a  “  terrible  ordeal  ”  to  a  “  veritable 
blessing  ” — in  which  latter  case  any  ele¬ 
ments  of  strain  involved  will  be  almost 
nullified  or  transformed.  Perhaps  most 
people,  deaf-blind  or  sighted,  can  be  a 
mix-up  of  both  at  times  ! 

2. — Elements  of  Strain. — Again  let  it  be 
admitted  at  once  that  there  are  elements 
of  strain  involved  for  the  sighted  person 
who  is  companion  to  a  deaf-blind  person. 
But  so  are  there  elements  of  strain  in 
almost  every  human  relationship  and  in 
almost  every  form  of  service,  whether 
voluntary  or  professional.  I  think  indeed 
it  would  be  safe  to  contend  that  in  almost 
all  cases  where  the  continuous  presence  of, 
and  service  to,  a  deaf-blind  person  is  felt 
by  the  sighted  companion  to  be  an  immense 
strain,  the  cause  is  less  likely  to  be  found 
in  anything  inherently  peculiar  to  the 
combined  deafness  and  blindness  itself  as 
in  one  or  more  of  the  many  other  strain- 
producing  factors  which  are  just  as  commonly 
met  with  in  certain  other  types  of  human 
relationship  and  service.  For  instance, 
incompatibility  of  temperament,  including 
opposing  tastes  and  outlook  ;  conflicting 
or  rival  interests  ;  inadequate  help  in  the 
house,  so  that  there  is  not  time  to  give  the 
deaf-blind  member  much  attention  or  help  ; 
too  limited  housing  accommodation  ;  im¬ 
perfect  health  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
people  concerned — and  so  on.  Of  these, 
the  factor  most  likely  to  be  productive  of 
the  sense  of  strain  where  the  companionship 
of  any  two  people  is  concerned  is  that  of 
temperament — difficulties  of  temperament 
on  one  or  both  sides.  Companionship  and 
service  to  a  deaf-blind  person  of  congenial 
temperament,  interests,  tastes,  and  outlook 
will  usually  involve  very  few  elements  of 
strain  for  the  sighted  person,  such  few  as 
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are  almost  inevitable  being  well  counter¬ 
balanced  and  rendered  insignificant  by  the 
congeniality  and  kinship  of  spirit  between 
the  two  individuals.  But  where  there  is  a 
clash  of  temperament,  interests,  tastes,  and 
outlook,  then  there  can  indeed  be  a  sense 
of  intolerable  strain  and  burden  ;  but 
remember,  this  sense  of  strain  may  be  felt 
just  as  acutely  by  the  deaf-blind  person  as 
by  the  sighted  companion,  who  in  her  turn 
can  be  an  “  ordeal  ”  to  live  with  in  such 
cases. 

To  turn  for  a  moment,  however,  to  the 
only  few  strain-producing  factors  which 
might  be  visualised  as  being  inseparable 
from  (although  not  peculiar  to)  the  presence 
of  a  deaf-blind  person  in  the  household. 
I  cannot  myself  think  of  more  than  three — 
the  alleged  physical  and  nervous  strain 
of  taking  the  deaf-blind  for  walks  ;  the 
incessant  noise  of  machinery  (Braille 
machine,  typewriter,  knitting  machine)  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  communication.  The 
first  two,  however,  occur  only  in  some  cases, 
for  not  all  the  deaf-blind  are  bad 
walkers,  nor  do  all  possess  some  kind  of 
machinery. 

As  regards  the  former,  any  physical  and 
nervous  strain  may  be  due  either  to  over¬ 
nervousness  or  officiousness  on  the  part 
of  the  sighted  escort,  or  to  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  deaf-blind  person  to  lean 
heavily  on  the  escort’s  arm,  hanging  on  it 
almost  like  a  dead  weight.  Both  these 
causes  should  be  remediable  with  a  little 
education  on  both  sides,  as  I  indicated  in 
an  article  published  in  a  previous  issue  of 
this  paper.  In  any  case,  I  should  think 
the  bad  walkers  are  in  the  minority,  and  I 
cannot  myself  see  any  reason  whatever  why 
a  deaf-blind  person  need  do  more  than  rest 
his  hand  lightly  on  the  escort’s  arm. 

As  to  the  noise  of  machinery — where 
there  is  any  kind  of  machine  in  constant  use 
(including  the  typewriter  of  a  sighted 
person),  the  incessant  noise  can  certainly 
develop  into  a  real  nerve-racking  ordeal 
for  the  listener ;  but  the  provision  of  a 
thick  pad  for  Braille  machine  and  type¬ 
writer,  and  a  little  adjustment  as  to  the 
times  these  are  in  use,  to  fit  in  with  the 
doings  and  presence  or  absence  of  the  other 
members  of  the  household  will  probably 
solve  this  problem,  even  if  my  own  solution 


cannot  be  adopted — the  erection  of  a  wooden 
shelter  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden. 

But  by  far  the  most  serious  strain-pro¬ 
ducing  factor,  and  in  reality  the  only  one 
inseparably  and  unalterably  involved  by 
combined  deafness  and  blindness,  is  that  of 
communication,  for  it  means  for  the  sighted 
companion  something  akin  to  the  learning 
of  a  new  language.  It  was  this  difficulty 
which  Councillor  Clydesdale  had  specially 
in  mind,  together  with  temperamental  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  he  felt  to  be  inseparable 
from  combined  deafness  and  blindness  when 
he  was  prompted  to  use  such  terms  as 
“  terrible  ordeal  ”  and  “  terrible  load  ”  in 
connection  with  the  presence  of  a  deaf-blind 
person  in  a  household — as  he  was  good 
enough  to  explain  to  me  in  reply  to  my  letter 
requesting  enlightenment.  It  is  this  difficulty 
also  which  constitutes  the  chief  bugbear 
to  many  would-be  sighted  helpers,  keeping 
them  aloof  from  the  deaf-blind.  Yet  even 
this  factor  is  not  peculiar  to  deaf-blindness, 
although  inseparable  from  it.  Just  now 
these  islands  are  full  of  refugees  from  other 
lands,  all  speaking  languages  other  than 
English,  and  few  knowing  any  English.  But 
do  those  kindly  people  who  are  befriending 
them  allow  mere  difficulties  of  language  to 
make  the  work  of  caring  for  these  distressed 
fellow-beings  into  “  a  terrible  ordeal  ”  ? 
Rather,  do  they  not  undertake  with  zest 
and  gladness  the  difficulties  and  strain — only 
initial  after  all — of  acquiring  the  new 
language  besides  helping  the  strangers  to 
acquire  theirs  ?  Yet  to  acquire  a  completely 
new  language  involves  far  more  time, 
labour,  and  strain  than  does  the  acquiring 
of  the  mere  difference  of  signs  in  the  manual 
alphabet  or  Braille.  The  actual  letters  of 
either  of  these  can  be  memorised  in  a  very 
short  time — only  a  few  days  at  most,  and 
some  people  will  do  it  in  half-an-hour — 
after  which  it  only  needs  persevering 
practice  to  become  proficient  in  their  use. 
In  Braille  there  are  also  many  contractions — 
but  so  there  are  in  shorthand. 

I  think,  then,  that  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
there  is  hardly  a  single  one  of  the  various 
strain-producing  factors  associated  with  com¬ 
panionship  and  service  to  the  deaf-blind  that 
cannot  also  be  found  in  other  human 
relationships  and  forms  of  service. 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE  HOLIDAY  PROBLEM 

‘HERE  shall  I  go  for  my  holiday  ?  ”  is  an  annually  recurring  but  rather  pleasant 
problem  for  the  seeing  person.  Even  if,  after  dallying  with  the  gaily-coloured 
literature  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  and  balancing  the  merits  of  the  midnight 
sun  against  those  of  Monte  Carlo,  we  finally  decide  once  again  upon  Felixstowe 
or  the  Isle  of  Man,  we  do  it  with  a  sense  of  having  made  a  free  choice  from  infinite 
and  bewildering  variety.  In  a  more  frivolous  sense  than  that  of  John  Wesley,  we 
can  say  for  once  :  “  The  world  is  my  parish.” 

For  the  blind  person,  however,  the  choice  is  less  “  Where  shall  I  go  ?  ”  than 
“  Where  can  I  go  ?  ”  There  are  of  course  a  few  Holiday  Homes — and  the  new  one  opened  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  during  the  last  few  weeks  at  Scarborough  should  prove  a  useful 
addition  to  their  number,  especially  for  North  country  residents — but  Holiday  Homes  after  all  make 
only  a  limited  appeal,  and  the  blind  man  or  woman  who  would  prefer  to  go  into  private  lodgings  is 
often  at  a  loss. 

To  begin  with,  he  must  find  a  guide.  He  generally  finds  it  best  to  take  a  seeing  friend  with  him, 
for  even  apart  from  the  added  pleasure  of  a  holiday  shared,  he  needs  a  guide  for  hill-climbing  and  for 
walking  along  motor-infested  country  roads,  as  well  as  someone  who  will  prove  an  intelligent  and 
informative  companion  when  he  visits  places  of  natural  or  historic  interest.  The  seeing  person  may 
prefer  to  have  a  companion,  but  if  plans  do  not  fit,  he  can  at  a  pinch  do  without  one  ;  but  for  the  average 
blind  person  a  companion  who  can  see  is  practically  essential.  The  fitting-in  that  this  entails  is  often 
none  too  easy,  especially  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind  employed  in  offices  or  workshops,  holidays 
may  have  to  be  arranged  weeks  or  even  months  ahead. 

The  guide,  however,  is  not  the  greatest  difficulty.  What  about  accommodation  ?  Seaside  land¬ 
ladies  are  often  difficult.  Their  season  is  at  best  a  short  one,  dependent  upon  the  uncertainties  of 
an  English  summer,  and  at  the  present  time  affected  by  the  general  unrest  which  makes  the  holiday 
bookings  of  most  people  tentative  and  uncertain.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  landladies 
hesitate  to  let  rooms  to  blind  people  whom  they  imagine  will  require  more  personal  attention  than  the 
ordinary  holiday-maker,  and  entail  greater  responsibility. 

In  his  paper,  quoted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Sir  Ian  Fraser  stressed  the  place  of  personal  service, 
and  this  personal  service  might  perhaps  come  into  play  in  connection  with  the  question  of  holidays 
for  the  blind.  A  valuable  piece  of  work  might  be  done  if  each  of  the  Regional  Associations  would 
compile  a  detailed  Register  of  carefully  inspected  and  recommended  lodgings  whose  landladies  were 
willing  to  take  blind  visitors,  and  could  be  relied  upon  to  give  them  just  that  little  extra  attention 
which  would  make  their  holidays  pleasant.  there  are  families  who  might  give  admirable  care 
and  attention  to  a  blind  boy  or  girl,  others  where  a  man  fond  of  walking  would  be  able  to  enjoy  an 
energetic  holiday,  and  yet  others  where  an  elderly  blind  woman  could  enjoy  the  peace  of  a  sunny 
garden.  In  some  cases  families  which  already  number  a  blind  member  would  perhaps  be  less  likely 
to  be  nervous  of  a  blind  visitor  than  a  landlady  unaccustomed  to  the  blind,  and  inclined  in  consequence 
to  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  handicap. 

Occasionally  perhaps  exchange  holidays  could  be  arranged,  when  the  blind  town-dweller  might 
spend  a  week  or  two  in  the  country  as  the  guest  of  a  family  there,  whose  blind  member  in  his  turn  could 
visit  the  town,  with  its  opportunities  for  theatres  and  concerts  and  its  general  amenities. 

In  the  compilation  of  such  a  Register  as  that  suggested,  the  home  teachers,  with  their  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  individual  needs  of  the  blind  and  the  homes  from  which  they  come,  would 
play  an  important  part. 

A  WORKER  FOR  THE  BLIND 

On  page  175  of  this  issue  an  account  is  given  of  the  thirty  years’  work  of  the  Blind  Social  Aid  Society 
and  Literary  Union.  Interesting  though  the  article  is,  it  passes  too  lightly  over  the  work  of  the 
Secretary  of  that  Society,  Mr.  H.  Royston,  who,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Society’s  existence,  has 
given  himself  tirelessly  and  without  payment  to  the  secretarial  work  involved,  with  a  skill  and  ability 
beyond  praise.  The  high  standard  of  the  speakers  secured  has  been  largely  due  to  his  enterprise, 
and  now  that  he  is  unhappily  obliged  to  give  up  active  work  owing  to  ill-health,  he  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  a  large  circle  of  blind  people  who,  through  him,  have  been  brought  into  touch  with  some  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  time. 

The  Editor. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Extracts  from  Paper  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Kay  Sharp,  printed  by  kind  permission  of 
the  author  and  the  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Regional  Council  for  the  Blind. 


A  lie  recent  Conference  of  the 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire 

Regional  Council  for  the 
Blind,  held  at  Colwyn  Bay,  a 
paper  on  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  was  read  by  Dr.  C.  G. 
Kay  Sharp,  Chairman  of 

the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the  West  Riding 
County  Council.  In  the  course  of  his 

paper,  Dr.  Kay  Sharp  said  : — 

When  I  received  your  invitation  to  talk 
to  you  on  Prevention  of  Blindness,  I  was 
busily  engaged  upon  A.R.P.  work,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  greatest  work  that 
could  be  undertaken,  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  at  the  moment,  lies  in  the 

prevention  of  war.  It  seems  incredible, 
but  it  is  no  less  a  fact,  that  there  are  peoples 
in  the  world  to-day  who  are  making  great 
preparations  to  increase  our  number  of 
blind,  and  we  should  be  very  deficient  in 
foresight  if  we  took  no  steps  at  the  present 
time  to  deal  with  an  increased  number  of 
blind,  should  the  catastrophe  of  war  occur. 
However,  I  consider  that  aspect  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  one  which  we  can  influence  only  in  a 
minor  degree. 

The  late  Prevention  of  Blindness  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
issued,  from  time  to  time,  Reports  upon 
various  aspects  of  Prevention,  which  have 
laid  the  foundations  upon  which  we  should 
now  proceed  to  build.  Amongst  other 
contributions,  this  Committee,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Medical  Committee  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
produced  Form  B.D.  8.  Prior  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  Form,  the  medical  signs  which 
lead  to  blindness  were,  almost  universally, 
detailed  as  the  causes  of  blindness.  This 
Form  for  the  first  time  detailed  the  diseases 
which  cause  the  medical  signs  leading  to 
blindness.  It  was  therefore  a  distinct 
advance  in  giving  us  information  regarding 
causes  and  the  incidence  of  various  causes. 
I  hope  that  in  the  Wales  and  Monmouth 


Region  it  has  been  adopted  by  every  local 
Authority  which  administers  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1938,  and  Section  176  of  the 
Public  Health  Act.  In  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  we  are  very  pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  that  100  per  cent,  of  such 
Local  Authorities  in  the  North  of  England 
have  adopted  the  Form.  We  have  recently 
been  joined  by  the  Cheshire  authorities,  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  help  us  to  maintain 
that  percentage. 

As  the  result,  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  have  been  able  to 
produce  an  analysis  of  10,000  cases  of 
blindness  based  upon  the  details  supplied 
in  the  Form.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  cases  of  blindness  yet  analysed,  and  can 
be  taken  as  representing  the  incidence  of 
blindness  from  various  causes  in  the  North 
of  England.  I  should  like  all  of  you  to  study 
this  analysis,  which  is  published  in  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind ;  it  is  not  a 
complicated  collection  of  statistics,  but  a 
simple  analysis  showing  the  number  of  cases 
of  blindness  due  to  the  varying  causes. 
Its  study  will  cause  you  no  mental  distress 
so  far  as  its  mathematics  are  concerned, 
but  I  hope  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
preventable  blindness  in  the  country  will 
make  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  must  be  done  about  it. 

The  causes  of  blindness  are  divided  into 
five  Sections  : — 

A.  Congenital,  hereditary,  developmental 

and  undetermined. 

B.  Infectious  and  Bacterial. 

C.  Traumatic  and  Chemical. 

D.  General  diseases. 

E.  No  information  obtainable. 

Sections  A  and  D  can  be  considered 
together. 

These  two  Sections  account  for  7,200 
cases  of  blindness  out  of  a  total  of  10,000. 
Amongst  these  7,200  cases  of  blindness, 
3,356  are  due  to  Cataract  and  over  1,000 
to  Glaucoma.  Amongst  other  causes  in 
these  sections  are  Congenital,  Myopia  or 
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short  sight,  Primary  detachment  of  retina, 
Tumours,  intra-ocular  and  intra-orbital, 
Blood  diseases,  Vascular  diseases,  Diseases 
of  the  Central  Nervous  System,  Diseases 
associated  with  pregnancy,  Intra-cranial 
Tumours,  Diabetes,  Kidney  disease  and 
other  General  Diseases. 

In  most  of  these  diseases  we  have  remedial 
measures,  but  many  of  the  remedies  are 
largely  empirical,  and  directed  to  the  relief 
of  symptoms  rather  than  to  the  cure  or 
prevention  of  the  disease.  A  more  definite 
understanding  of  the  causation  of  the 
condition  is  needed.  Such  measures  as  are 
taken  are  of  definite  value  to  a  very  large 
number  of  sufferers,  but  no  one  can  be 
satisfied  with  them  as  the  ultimate  treatment 
and  prevention  of  the  condition. 

Here  we  have  some  7,200  cases  of  blindness 
in  Sections  A  and  D  about  the  prevention 
of  which  we  know  very  little.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  Are  we  to  regard  with 
complacency  these  conditions  as  being  perma¬ 
nent  national  afflictions,  with  the  consequent 
annual  toll  of  human  suffering,  and  an 
annual  expenditure  from  the  rates  and  taxes, 
of  round  about  millions  per  annum  ? 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  to  regard  it  as  a 
national  charge  in  perpetuity,  what  can  you 
do  about  it  ?  The  first  thing  is  to  see  that 
research  into  the  blinding  causes  is  carried 
out  much  more  vigorously  than  at  present. 

On  what  factors  are  we  relying  at  the 
present  time  for  the  redemption  of  this 
large  annual  National  charge  ?  Ophthalmic 
surgeons  who  are  engaged  in  hospital  work 
and  in  private  ophthalmological  practice 
are,  with  very  commendable  public  spirit, 
devoting  as  much  of  their  leisure  time  to 
research  into  these  matters  as  they  are  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  able  to  devote. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  to  rely  upon  such 
endeavours  is  neither  good  administration 
nor  good  business  method  ;  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  individual  ophthalmic  surgeon, 
the  work  on  which  he  is  voluntarily  engaged 
may  seem  to  be  of  great  magnitude,  but  when 
viewed  from  the  National  point  of  view,  it 
appears  casual,  spasmodic  and  lacks  time 
and  continuity  of  purpose — for  obvious 
reasons. 

The  Medical  Research  Council  is  doing  a 
great  work  in  general  medical  research. 
They  have  published  Reports  from  time  to 
time  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 


importance,  and  any  research  work  carried 
out  into  the  causes  of  blindness,  if  not 
actually  carried  out  by  the  Council,  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  closest  association  with  it. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  with 
its  close  associations  with  those  Local 
Authorities  which  administer  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1938,  has  a  definite  responsi¬ 
bility  in  regard  to  research  into  the  causes  of 
blindness,  and  I  feel  sure  would  give  practical 
support  to  any  approved  project,  the  object 
of  which  is  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  Ross  foundation  in  Edinburgh  is  doing 
good  work  in  research  into  the  causes  of 
blindness,  and  its  existence  demonstrates 
that  the  public  is  alive  to  the  necessity  for 
action  in  this  direction,  but,  of  course,  as 
blind  welfare  is  a  national  charge,  in  the 
general  sense,  prevention  of  blindness  should 
also  be  a  national  charge. 

It  scarcely  is  within  my  province  to 
indicate  whether  the  cost  of  research  should 
be  borne  by  the  National  Exchequer  or  by 
Local  Authorities,  but  I  do  make  a  special 
plea,  that  the  institution  of  medical 
research  into  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
blindness  should  not  be  held  up  unduly  as 
the  result  of  any  differences  of  opinion  on 
this  point.  Nero  may  have  played  the 
fiddle  whilst  Rome  burned,  but  I  do  not 
want  us  to  have  one  person  who  is  blind  as 
the  result  of  unnecessary  delay  in  under¬ 
taking  this  Research. 

I  hope  it  will  be  clear  to  you  that  Research 
in  regard  to  the  causes  of  blindness  which 
I  have  detailed  in  Sections  A  and  D  must 
necessarily  be  undertaken  by  a  team  or  teams 
of  medical  research  workers,  working  either 
directly  under  the  Medical  Research  Council 
or  under  a  specially  appointed  central  body 
working  in  close  association  with  that 
Council. 

We  now  come  to  Section  B — infectious 
and  bacterial  causes.  This  section  would 
appear  to  be  the  special  responsibility  of  the 
Public  Health  Services.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  and  is  being  done  in  prevention 
of  blindness  by  the  Public  Health  Services, 
but  more  can  be  done.  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  stress  the  importance  of  venereal 
disease  as  a  cause  of  blindness.  In  this 
sub-division  the  Public  Health  Services 
can  be  of  very  great  assistance.  The 
maintenance  of  treatment  centres  available 
to  such  sufferers  is  of  importance,  as  is  also 
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the  education  of  the  public  regarding  the 
necessity  for  receiving  early  treatment. 
What  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  is  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  before  the  birth  of 
a  child. 

Several  Local  Authorities  have  instituted 
blood  tests  as  a  routine  procedure  in  all  their 
Ante-natal  Clinics  with  very  considerable 
success.  Cardiff,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say, 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  method  of  attack¬ 
ing  venereal  disease  before  it  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  affecting  the  unborn  child. 

I  am  informed  that  in  from  1925  to  1928 
3.1  per  cent,  of  the  pregnant  women  attend¬ 
ing  the  ante-natal  clinics  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  venereal  disease.  From  1925 
to  1936,  2.1  per  cent,  were  so  affected  and  in 
1937  only  1  per  cent,  were  suffering  from 
venereal  disease.  You  will  see  that  in 
Cardiff  during  a  period  of  12  years  venereal 
disease  in  pregnant  women  was  reduced 
by  two-thirds. 

The  result  of  this,  so  far  as  the  prevention 
of  blindness  is  concerned,  will,  I  think,  be 
obvious.  Reports  of  similar  good  results 
are  received  from  Glasgow,  where,  in  1925, 
4.9  per  cent,  of  the  pregnant  women  were 
suffering  from  active  venereal  disease  and  in 
1937  only  1.6  per  cent,  were  so  affected.  In 
Glasgow  9,000  women  attending  the  ante¬ 
natal  clinics  have  a  routine  blood  test  per 
annum.  Further,  to  emphasise  this  aspect 
of  prevention  of  blindness,  I  may  say  that 
in  Glasgow,  in  1925,  21 1  cases  of  congenital 
syphilis  were  reported,  whilst  in  1938  this 
number  was  reduced  to  53.  The  inference 
drawn  from  these  figures  is,  I  hope  you  will 
agree,  that  if  your  Local  Authority  has  not 
yet  instituted  a  routine  blood  test  in  the 
case  of  every  pregnant  woman  attending  an 
ante-natal  clinic,  the  matter  should  have 
the  serious  consideration  of  your  medical 
officer  of  health.  In  addition  to  the  success 
of  this  method  in  Cardiff  and  Glasgow, 
similar  results  have  been  obtained  in 
Birmingham.  In  regard  to  Birmingham,  I 
should  like  to  refer  you  to  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  given  to  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  by 
Dr.  Burn,  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Birmingham,  and  reported  in  the 
31st  Annual  Report  of  the  Association. 
Dr.  Burn  is,  I  believe,  at  present  engaged 
upon  a  comprehensive  statement  on  this 
important  aspect  of  prevention  of  blindness, 
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and  I  can  commend  to  you  anything  he  may 
say  on  this  important  subject,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence,  and  I  hope  that  his 
memorandum,  when  published,  will  be 
circulated  to  Local  Authorities. 

There  is  much  more  in  Section  B,  Infectious 
and  Bacterial  causes,  which  can  be  success¬ 
fully  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Health 
Services,  and  I  should,  before  I  leave  this 
section,  like  to  refer  to  the  schemes  of 
Prevention  of  Blindness  which  Local 
Authorities  have  been  urged  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  to  adopt.  These  schemes  must  of 
necessity  include  a  large  number  of  refrac¬ 
tion  cases,  as  I  think  there  will  be  no  dis¬ 
agreement  when  I  say  that  a  highly  skilled 
person  is  required  when  a  decision  has  to  be 
made  whether  a  case  is  one  of  error  of 
refraction  only,  or  associated  with  an  early 
detachment  of  retina  or  early  irido-cyclitis, 
both  of  which  causes  would,  if  overlooked, 
end  almost  certainly  in  total  blindness. 

The  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Public  Health  Services  in  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  elaboration 
here,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our 
analysis  shows  that  over  4  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  blindness  are  still  recorded  as  due 
to  this  cause,  and  I  suggest  that  there  is 
need  for  constant  attention  to  the  relative 
regulations,  and  the  tightening  up  of  such 
regulations  where  indicated. 

Nearly  18  per  cent,  of  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  are  shown  in  this  Section  B,  Infectious 
and  Bacterial,  so  it  will  be  obvious  that 
Public  Health  Services  will  not  be  able  to 
rest  on  their  oars  for  some  time  to  come. 

Section  C  deals  with  Traumatic  and 
Chemical  causes — in  detail,  Industrial  Acci¬ 
dent  and  Industrial  Disease,  Non  Industrial 
Accident,  Systemic  poisoning,  Birth  injuries, 
War  injuries,  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia. 

Local  Authorities  have  little  direct  control 
over  these  matters,  which  are  chiefly  the 
concern  of  the  Home  Office  through  the 
Factory  Dept.,  and  the  War  Office  through 
the  Ministry  Pensions  Dept.  Fortunately, 
it  is  the  smallest  section,  accounting  for 
under  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases  of 
blindness. 

Local  Authorities  can  influence  these 
causes,  directly,  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
though,  of  course,  they  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  blind  persons  who 
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do  not  receive  or  pass  out  of  benefits  under 
the  Workman’s  Compensation  Act.  I  will 
not  therefore  pursue  the  question  of  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  in  regard  to  this  Section. 
We  have  a  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories 
on  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
he  keeps  an  ever  watchful  eye  on  everything 
that  might  be  beneficial  and  practical  in 
this  Section. 

I  hope  I  have  indicated  to  you  the  value 
of  this  analysis  of  10,000  cases  of  blindness, 
especially  in  indicating  in  which  directions 
action  is  needed  in  order  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  blindness  ;  but  I  should  like 
before  concluding,  to  stress  the  importance 
of  a  Regional  Council  for  the  Blind,  of  a 
Medical  Sub-Committee.  If  your  Medical 
Sub-Committee  is  well  balanced,  representing 
various  medical  activities  which  are  directly 
concerned  with  Blind  Welfare,  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  you  in 


THE  WRAPPING  OF 


UNTIL  about  two  years  ago,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
accustomed  to  pack  its  magazines 
flat.  Then,  to  save  both  labour  and 
material,  the  ends  were  sealed  with  strips  of 
gummed  tape,  string  being  tied  lengthways 
around  the  parcel.  It  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  Institute,  however,  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Post  Office  authorities,  that 
the  closing  of  the  ends  by  gummed  tape  and 
the  use  of  string  were  really  infringements  of 
regulations,  in  that  the  first  did  not  permit  of 
the  opening  and  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  package,  and  the  latter  involved 
leaving  a  wider  aperture  than  that  prescribed. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  In¬ 
stitute  to  experiment  with  other  types  of 
wrapping,  which  should  if  possible  cost  no 
more  than  the  method  formerly  in  use,  and 
not  increase  the  labour  involved  ;  the  staff 
employed  were  already  working  at  high 
pressure,  and  the  latter  point  was  therefore 
of  importance. 

Overseas  subscribers  had  always  spoken 
with  favour  of  the  method  of  rolling  as 
superior  to  flat  packing,  and  it  was  therefore 


matters  which  require  specialised  and 
technical  knowledge. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Medical  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  have  justi¬ 
fied  our  existence.  We  have  on  the  Committee, 
three  Ophthalmic  Surgeons,  three  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  one  Medical  Inspector  of 
Factories,  one  Professor  of  Genetics  and  the 
Honorary  Officers  of  the  Council.  I  also 
have  the  privilege  of  being  the  Chairman  of 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Sub-Committee 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
we  hope  that  each  Regional  Association  will 
appoint  a  Medical  Sub-Committee  ;  I  can 
assure  you  that  any  assistance  which  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  can  render 
will  be  freely  given,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
secure  co-ordination  of  action  with  preven¬ 
tion  of  overlapping  and  redundancy  of  effort. 


BRAILLE  MAGAZINES. 


decided,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  roll  maga¬ 
zines  for  inland  delivery,  as  this  complied 
with  Post  Office  regulations  and  also  would 
lead  to  eventual  economy  in  cost  of  labour 
and  materials.  The  result,  however,  was  un¬ 
favourably  received  by  inland  readers,  and 
some  new  method  had  to  be  devised.  This 
has  now  been  found,  but  although  it  has 
been  received  with  marked  approval  by 
subscribers  and  has  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
quiring  no  increase  of  labour  in  handling,  it 
does  involve  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cent, 
in  the  cost  of  material.  The  Braille  Publica¬ 
tions  Department  Board  of  Directors  has, 
however,  decided  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  otherwise  satisfactory,  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  must  be  met. 

For  overseas  readers  the  rolled  magazine 
still  seems  most  satisfactory,  but  as  a  result 
of  comments  from  all  parts  of  the  world  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  wrappers  shall  be  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  addition  of  a  thin  inner  piece 
of  cardboard,  which  gives  that  extra  pro¬ 
tection  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  magazine  on  its  arrival  at  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 
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CHOOSING  A  VOCATION-IV. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


SO  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  has  led 
us  to  consider  whether  there  is  a 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things  for 
the  employment  of  blind  persons  on 
grounds  other  than  those  that  are 
largely  influenced  by  sympathetic 
considerations.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  special  work¬ 
shops  for  the  employment  of  non-seeing 
people  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  our 
social  services,  and  that  such  employment  as 
can  be  offered  is  not  primarily  or  essentially 
determined  because  of  the  sympathy  of  any 
one  section  of  the  community.  The  economic 
justification  for  the  employment  of  such 
labour  has  been,  and  still  remains,  our  first 
contention,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
avenues  of  service  have  been  opened  up  to 
us  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  some 
substance  in  the  case  we  have  preferred.  It 
can  be  confidently  affirmed  that  approxi¬ 
mately  nine  per  cent,  of  the  blind  community 
find  their  way  into  the  special  workshops  or 
are  engaged  under  home-workers’  schemes, 
and  an  additional  six  per  cent,  employed, 
either  in  the  professions,  or  in  additional 
miscellaneous  forms  of  employment.  We 
argue  that  the  nine  per  cent,  of  industrial 
workers  has  made  it  possible  for  the  other 
six  per  cent,  to  survive,  and  that  therefore 
the  one  section  of  workers  is  in  every  respect 
complementary  to  the  other. 

But  the  choice  of  a  vocation  is  never  a 
simple  one  to  determine,  and  when  such 
problems  are  before  us,  we  have  to  satisfy 
ourselves  not  merely  that  the  advice  we 
give  is  sound  and  practicable,  but  we  have 
always  to  remember  that  this  business  of 
choosing  a  vocation  bespeaks  certain  de¬ 
finite  responsibilities  which  cannot  be  under¬ 
taken  lightheartedly.  The  young  people  who 
come  to  us  are  confronted  with  a  difficult  and 
complicated  task,  and  this  business  of  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  life  is  much  more  serious  than 
we  are  oftentimes  disposed  to  consider. 

Committees  have  been  established  here, 
there  and  somewhere  else,  to  advise  on  this 
problem  and  to  give  such  general  guidance  as 


appears  to  be  necessary.  But  some  of  the 
committees  themselves  are  so  circumscribed 
in  outlook  that  their  very  constitution  is  a 
positive  menace  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  problems 
that  are  so  frequently  presented.  A  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  set  up  to  advise  on  admissions 
to  various  forms  of  workshop  training, 
leading  subsequently  to  employment.  But 
if  that  committee  is  so  constituted  that  it 
cannot  advise  on  broader  issues,  then  the 
objects  and  purposes  it  endeavours  to  serve 
are  defeated  by  the  very  organisation  that 
should  protect  the  interest  of  the  trainee. 
A  priori,  it  is  assumed — very  inaccurately,  we 
admit — because  certain  vacancies  exist  in 
workshops  for  the  blind  that  those  vacancies 
must  be  filled  by  a  number  of  candidates,  no 
matter  what  their  qualifications,  tastes  or  in¬ 
clinations  may  be ;  and  this  effort  to  fit  round 
pegs  into  square  holes  results  in  disaster. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  try  to  discharge 
their  functions  by  providing  trainees  for  the 
established  institutions,  but  it  is  unseemly 
that  they  should  rivet  their  attention  simply 
upon  filling  vacancies  whilst  utterly  dis¬ 
regarding  the  requirements  of  the  candidates 
themselves.  How  often  have  we  realised  the 
inconsiderateness  of  those  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  conduct  of  our  training  estab¬ 
lishments,  in  that  they  have  forced  into  these 
undertakings  young  people  who  have  been 
quite  unfit  for  workshop  employment  from 
every  point  of  view.  They  possessed  no 
manual  dexterity  and  were  utterly  devoid 
of  any  desire  to  serve  in  such  establishments 
and  yet,  because  vacancies  existed,  the 
tastes,  inclinations  and  capacity  of  the  in- 
vidual  have  simply  been  disregarded,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  grade  B  workers  have 
been  produced,  or,  alternatively,  that  this 
form  of  training  has  ultimately  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  We  need  not  stress  the  heart-burning 
and  disappointment  that  ensue  from  such 
unwarrantable  procedure  ;  nor  need  we  un¬ 
duly  emphasise  the  complete  waste  of  public 
resources. 

These  factors  are  well-known,  and  in  some 
quarters  at  least,  appreciated,  but  the  over- 
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weening  desire  to  fill  vacant  places,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  inclination  of  the  trainee,  is  a 
condition  of  things  that  is  fast  becoming 
intolerable.  It  is  just  as  much  a  fallacy  to 
contend  that  every  young  person  can  be  a 
basket,  mat,  or  brush  maker,  as  it  is  to 
assume  that  every  non-seeing  person  is 
capable  of  becoming  a  first-rate  musician. 
This  matter  of  selecting  a  vocation  is  far 
more  complicated  and  far  more  difficult  than 
some  blind  welfare  workers  would  have  us 
believe  ;  and  it  requires,  not  merely  a  deep 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  the  degree  of 
attainment  which  we  may  reasonably  expect 
from  every  candidate,  but  it  demands  from 
all  of  us  a  more  detailed  and  a  more  intimate 
study  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
individual  than  can  ever  be  exercised  by  a 
large  body  of  people  sitting  in  conference. 

These  applications  for  training  are  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  that  is  far  too  casual  and 
perfunctory  to  give  confidence  to  those  whose 
interests  are  the  subject  of  investigation, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  other¬ 
wise  under  existing  circumstances.  But  we 
ought  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  so  to  read¬ 
just  our  arrangements  for  interviewing  can¬ 
didates  as  to  enable  them  to  feel  that  they 
are  getting  a  square  deal  whenever  these 
matters  are  under  review. 

In  this  country  it  is  the  democratic  way 
to  submit  all  these  matters  to  committees, 
and  possibly,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  may  be 
the  best  way — certainly  better  than  anything 
that  the  totalitarian  States  have  to  offer. 
But  large  committees  are  apt  to  become  time- 
wasting  expedients,  and  someone  has  said, 
very  truly,  “  that  they  may  make  minutes 
but  waste  hours”;  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  in  helping  to  determine  the 
vocation  of  a  young  person,  these  large  com¬ 
mittees  are  most  unhelpful.  A  few  carefully 
chosen  persons,  with  wide  interests  and  ex¬ 
tensive  experience,  could  achieve  a  great 
deal  ;  and  if  we  were  attempting  to  set  up 
the  most  appropriate  organisation  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing,  these  small  regional  committees 
should  be  established  for  the  performance  of 
duties  such  as  these  we  are  here  enume¬ 
rating.  The  misfortune,  however,  is  that 
the  people  who  are  most  competent  to  advise 
cannot  always  be  drawn  from  these  areas,  and 
therefore  a  panel  of  responsible  persons  should 
be  chosen  who  would  be  capable  of  advising 


on  all  difficult  cases,  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  country  they  may  arise. 

A  very  long  and  varied  experience  enables 
us  to  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  business  of  selecting  candidates 
and  choosing  vocations  involves  tremendous 
responsibilities,  and  it  is  obvious  that  these 
responsibilities  weigh  lightly — far  too  lightly 
— upon  the  shoulders  of  many  people  who 
have  essayed  to  discharge  these  tasks.  In  selec¬ 
tion  perhaps  more  mistakes  have  been  made 
than  in  any  other  sphere  of  activity,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  primary  importance  that  those 
who  undertake  to  advise  should  realise  that 
the  destinies  of  young  people  are  in  their 
hands  and  that  a  mistake,  oftentimes  irre¬ 
vocable,  may  completely  mar  the  career  of 
a  young  person.  If  we  could  impress  upon 
those  exercising  advisory  capacity  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  aspect  of  their  work,  they 
would  either  give  it  up  altogether — which 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances — or  they  would  bestow  upon  their 
tasks  much  more  serious  attention  than  the 
work  seems  to  demand  of  them.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  unfortunate  that,  wherever 
advisory  boards  have  been  constituted,  they 
seldom  or  never  take  advantage  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  blind  persons  who  have 
made  good  in  the  world  of  affairs,  and  we 
venture  to  assert  that,  without  the  assistance 
of  this  valuable  experience,  the  so-called 
advisory  boards  are  forfeiting  much  valuable 
assistance  that  would  tend,  if  acquired,  to 
make  their  work  far  more  effective,  far  more 
comprehensive  than  anything  they  have 
hitherto  attempted.  It  sometimes  happens, 
too,  that  these  committees  or  advisory 
boards  limit  the  personnel  to  people  who  have 
merely  had  experience  of  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  special  workshops.  This  is 
a  fatal  error  because  the  presumption  is  that 
all  the  candidates  who  come  before  them 
must,  by  the  sheer  necessities  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  be  catered  for  by  these  special  organi¬ 
sations.  If  those  who  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  have  neither  knowledge  nor  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  forms  of  service,  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  must  necessarily  ensue.  This 
result  is  inevitable  because  of  the  limited 
experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  persons  who 
are  called  upon  to  advise. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  the  blind  people  who 
have  succeeded  in  commerce  or  in  industry 
owe  nothing  to  the  activities  of  these  advisory 
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boards.  But  if  they  were  properly  consti¬ 
tuted,  these  agencies  could  render  invaluable 
service.  Merely  to  sit  round  a  table  and  dis¬ 
cuss  cases  without  attempting  to  find  ap¬ 
propriate  avenues  of  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  quite  abortive  and  useless,  and  the 
sooner  we  relegate  such  machinery  to  the 
limbo  of  obscurity  the  sooner  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  look  at  these  issues  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  Realising  as  we  should 


that  placement  without  personal  service 
cannot  be  achieved,  we  shall  have  to  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  the  byways  and  seek 
for  the  opportunities  of  securing  suitable 
jobs,  not  merely  sitting  round  a  table  de¬ 
bating  trivialities,  or  complacently  consoling 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  we  belong 
to  a  most  agreeable  mutual  admiration 
society,  even  though  its  most  distinguished 
characteristic  is  gross  ineptitude. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  WAR  TIME 


AN  article  in  The  New  Beacon, 
15th  February,  1939,  reported  corres¬ 
pondence  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  National  Council  of 
Social  Service,  acting  on  behalf  of  national 
social  service  agencies  in  general,  and  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  on  the  maintenance  of 
voluntary  social  service  in  time  of  war. 
The  Lord  Privy  Seal  then  indicated  that 
workers  already  engaged  in  social  welfare 
work  might,  within  certain  limitations  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  correspondence,  be  advised  that 
the  carrying  on  of  their  own  social  work 
might  be  the  form  of  National  Service  which 
they  could  best  render.  Since  that  date, 
the  National  Council  of  Social  Service  has 
forwarded  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  a 
general  statement  of  the  views  of  national 
voluntary  organisations  on  the  categories 
of  workers  who,  in  their  view,  should  be 
included  in  the  Official  Schedule  of  Reserved 
Occupations.  Services  to  the  blind  were 
covered  in  that  statement  as  one  of  a  group 
of  services  for  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  and  the  recommendation  was 
made  that  the  categories  for  Reservation 
should  be  : — 

Secretaries,  senior  administrative  staff, 
organisers  ;  wardens  and  managers  of 
institutions,  attendants,  instructors  and  case 
work  visitors. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  now  officially 
replied  that  : — 

(1)  The  Official  Schedule,  which  was 
published  in  January,  1939,  was  re¬ 


issued  in  a  revised  form  in  May. 
A  number  of  important  categories  of 
male  workers  have  been  removed  from 
the  Schedule,  including  Civil  Servants, 
Schoolmasters,  B.B.C.  Officials  and 
Industrial  Welfare  Officers. 

(2)  As  a  natural  corollary  to  the  revision 
of  the  Schedule,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  new  category  of  male  social 
workers  would  be  added  to  the  peace¬ 
time  Schedule. 

(3)  That  all  whole-time  women  social 
workers,  irrespective  of  age,  will  be 
held  to  be  covered  by  the  entry 
“  Welfare  Worker,”  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Part  IV  of  the  revised 
Schedule. 

(4)  A  provisional  Schedule  which  would 
operate  in  the  event  of  war  has  now 
been  prepared.  The  peace-time 
Schedule  relates  only  to  restrictions 
placed  upon  volunteering  in  peace¬ 
time  ;  the  war-time  Schedule  may 
differ  in  important  respects.  It  is 
possible  that  the  position  of  male 
social  workers  will  be  revised  in 
relation  to  this  Schedule  and  the 
information  forwarded  to  the  Ministry 
by  the  national  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tions  will  be  of  great  help  in  considering 
whether  any  classes  of  male  social 
workers  should  be  included  in  the 
war-time  Schedule. 
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VALENTIN  HAUY 

BENEFACTOR  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  ELIZABETH  W.  WHITEHEAD. 

Part  III. 


iT  last  Haiiy  arrived  at  St.  Peters- 
burg,  there  to  be  confronted 
by  a  host  of  difficulties,  He 
had  already  had  much  trouble 
#  in  obtaining  his  travelling  ex- 

/  penses  ;  it  had  required  the 

personal  intervention  of  the 
Emperor.  That  was  only  one  of  the  first  of 
many  surprises  that  the  Russian  bureaucracy 
had  in  store  for  him.  This  foreigner  who  had 
come  to  create  something,  to  make  more  work, 
was  the  common  enemy  of  all  the  clerks  of 
the  administration.  Haiiy  had  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  pupils  ;  the  inspectors  could 
not  lay  hands  on  any  because,  says  a  report, 
“  there  are  no  blind  in  Russia.”  Indeed  the 
police  shut  up  most  of  the  blind  in  hospices, 
but,  from  time  to  time,  Haiiy  met  them 
begging  at  the  roadside.  To  those  whom  he 
met  he  made  the  offer  of  entering  an  institu¬ 
tion  where  they  would  be  cared  for  and 
instructed.  The  beggars  took  to  their  heels. 
Meanwhile,  Haiiy’s  creditors  had  not  lost 
sight  of  him  ;  in  1811  his  debts  amounted 
to  15,000  francs,  and  this  sum  he  paid  off  in 
two  years.  His  salary  from  the  Russian 
Government  was  not  forthcoming,  and  it 
was  only  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained 
the  arrears  on  leaving  the  country. 

His  principal  task  was  to  form  a  Russian 
teacher  of  the  blind  ;  Buchoueff,  who  had 
been  chosen  to  fill  this  position,  was  a 
gambler  and  a  drunkard.  The  other  Russians 
on  his  staff  were  incapable.  In  France  the 
blind  could  obtain  positions  by  studying 
music  :  it  was  not  so  in  Russia.  The 
Orthodox  Church  not  permitting  the  use  of 
the  organ  in  churches,  this  avenue  was  closed 
to  the  blind  ;  too  late  Haiiy  realised  this 
fact.  At  length  he  found  pupils,  but  by  dint 
of  providing  everything  for  them.  He  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  accommodation 
which  had  been  promised  for  his  Institution  ; 
then  it  was  so  inconvenient  that  reading, 
piano,  violin,  arithmetic,  and  typography 
had  to  be  taught  in  one  room.  Anonymous 


memoirs  record  all  sorts  of  outrages  upon 
Haiiy  and  his  companions.  There  was  an 
agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  Frenchmen 
and  their  replacement  by  Russians ;  one 
aspirant  to  Haiiy’s  position  had  not  known 
three  months  previously  whether  it  was  the 
blind  or  the  deaf-mute  who  were  to  be 
instructed. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg 
Haiiy  announced  that  he  had  invented  a  new 
system  of  telegraphy ;  during  the  eleven 
years  he  spent  in  Russia  he  was  much 
occupied  with  this  invention,  on  which  he 
based  great  hopes.  We  do  not  know  in 
what  his  apparatus  consisted,  but  he  claimed 
for  it  that  it  could  transmit  all  the  languages 
of  the  world  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  that  it  was  indecipherable.  What  is 
beyond  doubt  is  that  in  1810  experiments 
were  made  between  Cronstadt  and  a  frigate 
anchored  seven  versts  from  St.  Petersburg, 
and  that  complete  success  was  obtained  as 
to  both  speed  and  precision. 

Haiiy  had  yet  another  occupation  in 
Russia.  A  lady  asked  him  to  undertake  the 
teaching  of  her  daughter,  who  was  deaf- 
mute.  Haiiy  accepted  and  soon  had  other 
pupils.  It  would  seem  that  he  obtained  a 
greater  measure  of  success  in  this  field  than 
with  the  blind.  The  Dowager  Empress  had 
teachers  brought  from  France  to  undertake 
the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  in  Russia. 

In  1817,  after  eleven  years’  struggle  with 
the  Russian  bureaucracy,  Valentin  Haiiy, 
now  aged  seventy-two,  thought  it  time  to 
return  to  France,  to  recall  to  Louis  XVIII 
the  promises  he  had  made  at  Mittau.  The 
Emperor  awarded  him  the  decoration  of  St. 
Vladimir  in  the  fourth  class.  Of  Haiiy’s 
residence  in  Russia  Dr.  Skrebitzky  writes  : 
“  The  facts  which  we  have  surveyed  show  us 
an  eminent  man,  sustained  by  a  higher 
power,  striking  and  breaking  himself  against 
a  thousand  obstacles  placed  in  his  path  by 
an  unintelligent,  troublesome,  and  malevolent 
bureaucracy,  intolerant  of  everything  which 
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did  not  emanate  from  its  own  initiative. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  country 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Try  to  sow 
a  useful  plant  among  tares  :  it  will  immedi¬ 
ately  be  stifled  and  all  trace  of  it  will  soon 
disappear.” 

Valentin  Haiiy  found  his  brother  at  Paris, 
tranquilly  pursuing  his  mineralogical  work. 
Louis  XVIII  had  not  forgotten  the  meeting 
at  Mittau.  He  reconstituted  at  68,  Rue  St. 
Victor,  in  the  former  Seminary  St.  Firmin, 
what  was  now  called  L‘ Institution  Royale 
des  Jeunes  Aveugles.  He  thought  of  appoint¬ 
ing  Haiiy  as  Director,  but  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  opposed  this  idea,  and  Haiiy 
was  still  in  Russia  at  that  time.  An  in¬ 
triguing  doctor,  named  Guille,  obtained  the 
position,  and,  accusing  Haiiy  of  having  been 
“  of  the  Revolution,”  refused  to  allow  him 
so  much  as  to  enter  the  Institution.  All  that 
was  left  to  Haiiy  was  to  go  occasionally  to 
the  Quinze-Vingts,  where  he  met  some  of  his 
former  pupils.  At  length,  in  1821,  Dr. 
Pignier  was  appointed  Director  ;  he  under¬ 
stood  perfectly  what  had  been  Haiiy’s 
motive  throughout  the  Revolution,  and  on 
August  21st,  1821,  Valentin  Haiiy  was 
triumphally  received  at  the  school.  A 
cantata  was  sung  in  his  honour  for  which 
Gossec  had  written  the  music  and  the  blind 
poet  Huart  the  words,  and  which  had  first 
been  sung  thirty-three  years  earlier  on  St. 
Valentine’s  day,  1788,  in  the  former  school. 
The  old  man  was  so  deeply  moved  that  he 
could  only  say,  “  My  children,  it  is  God  who 
has  done  all.”  He  lived  for  six  more  months, 
and  his  intercourse  with  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  consoled  his  last  days  as  he  grew 
rapidly  weaker.  In  November  he  wrote  thus 
to  M.  Dejean,  Inspector  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  :  “Almost  all  my  physical  powers  are 
so  paralysed  that  at  table  with  my  daughter 
and  son-in-law  I  cannot  hear  them  speaking. 
In  the  evenings,  which  I  regard  it  as  a  duty 
to  spend  with  my  brother,  when  I  succeed 
in  catching  several  words  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  them  ;  I  can  scarcely  decipher  my 
own  writing  .  .  .  Ah  !  if  I  could  walk,  even 
drag  myself,  how  I  would  go  every  day  to 
spend  three  or  four  hours  at  St.  Firmin  in 
our  printing  house.  There  I  should  correct 
the  proofs  of  our  unfortunate  and  interesting 
children  !  ” 

Valentin  Haiiy  died  on  the  19th  March, 
1822.  He  died  a  Catholic,  having  long  since 


broken  with  theo-philanthropy,  but  his  con¬ 
nection  with  it  had  been  the  cause  of  much 
bitter  suffering  by  separating  him  from  his 
beloved  institution  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  work  seemed  secure.  Yet  notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  difficulties  with  which 
his  path  had  been  beset,  he  had  done  his 
work  as  a  founder  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  with  astonishing  thoroughness. 

Valentin  Haiiy  may  indeed  justly  be 
numbered  among  the  great  benefactors  of 
humanity.  His  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
his  work,  his  perseverance  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  difficulties,  partake  of  the 
quality  of  the  heroic.  To  him  workers  for 
the  blind  in  these  days  may  well  look  for 
inspiration,  and  him  they  may  profitably 
take  as  their  pattern.  Well  might  Valentin 
Haiiy  marvel  could  he  see  the  fruit  which 
the  tree  he  planted  has  borne,  but  might  he 
not  too  reproach  us  gently  for  having  some¬ 
times  a  faith  less  strong  than  his?  It  is  for 
us  all,  teachers  and  pupils,  to  keep  alight 
that  steady  flame  that  burned  in  the  heart 
of  our  first  instructor. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Girl’s  Arts  Degree. — Phyllis  Lawson, 
a  blind  girl  at  Melbourne  University,  has  just 
taken  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

When  she  was  eight  years  old  she  lost  her 
sight  and  went  to  the  Blind  School  and  learnt 
Braille.  Then  she  won  a  scholarship  which 
took  her  to  a  business  college  where  she  learned 
typing.  There  too  she  was  coached  for 
examinations  ;  she  passed  so  well  that  she  was 
awarded  a  free  place  at  the  university,  where 
she  has  just  received  her  degree. 

Judging  Horses  by  Sound. — Sitting  in  a 
ringside  seat,  Victor  Dale  turned  to  his  daughter 
as  a  horse  took  a  fence  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Cup  competition  at  the  International  Horse 
Show  at  Olympia,  and  said,  “  That  was  a 
fine  jump.” 

Mr.  Dale  is  blind.  He  was  blown  up  on 
Vimy  Ridge  during  the  Great  War,  and  has  not 
seen  since  that  day. 

“  Daddy  is  tremendously  keen  on  Horse 
Shows,”  his  daughter  said.  “  By  the  sound 
and  almost  the  sense  of  the  atmosphere  he  can 
tell  whether  a  horse  has  jumped  well.  He  can 
judge  a  horse,  too.  In  the  classes  for  hacks 
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or  hunters,  if  he  gets  near  enough  to  hear  the 
horse’s  movements,  he  can  say  whether  it  is  a 
good  specimen.  And  by  just  running  his  hand 
down  its  back  he  can  tell  its  conformation.” 

Blind  A.R.P.  Warden  in  National  Service 
Review. — A  blind  A.R.P.  warden  marched  past 
the  King  and  Queen  in  Hyde  Park  on  July  2nd 
at  the  National  Service  Review. 

He  is  Mr.  C.  Burkin,  who  was  blinded  in  the 
last  war,  but  who  has  made  himself  a  Govern¬ 
ment  shorthand  typist  and  head  warden  of  the 
Roehampton  estate. 

Blind  Curate’s  Preferment. — The  Rev.  E.  R. 
Grant,  the  blind  Curate  of  Cheadle,  has  been 
presented  with  the  living  of  Oakamoor.  The 
present  Vicar  is  leaving  to  take  up  a  living  at 
Epsom. 

Mr.  Grant,  who  came  to  Cheadle  three  years 
ago  and  has  made  many  friends  in  the  district, 
will  take  up  his  new  duties  at  the  end  of  October. 

Blind  Athletes  at  the  White  City,  Manchester. — 
Blind  and  partially  sighted  athletes  competed  at 
the  White  City,  Manchester,  on  June  30th. 
Lateral  wires,  raised  almost  breast-high,  keep 
the  blind  runner  in  a  straight  track.  He 
maintains  contact  with  the  wire  through  a  ring 
on  a  strap  held  in  his  hand,  and  the  ring  travels 
on  the  wire  as  the  runner  runs.  In  these* 
conditions  there  was  some  speedy  running. 

The  occasion  was  the  schools’  sports  of 
Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Preston,  and 
Sheffield  Schools  for  the  Blind,  and  the  ground 
was  given  over  to  flying  figures,  some  of  whom 
could  see  a  few  yards  ahead  of  them,  and  others 
not  an  inch.  The  partially  sighted  were  almost 
indistinguishable  from  ordinary  athletes  and 
could  manage  relatively  complicated  events  like 
relay  races  with  a  speed  and  precision  that  were 
astonishing.  Among  the  seniors  a  partially 
sighted  runner  for  Henshaw’s  won  the  Glancy 
trophy  by  running  100  yards  in  10  seconds. 

Girls  took  part  equally  with  boys,  and  the 
meeting  brought  together  from  the  towns 
named  a  cheering  crowd,  the  majority  of  whom 
seemed  blind  or  partially  sighted,  who,  helped 
by  the  loud-speaker,  followed  the  various 
events  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ordinary 
school  on  sports  day. 

Rotary  Club  Play  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Cricket. — Each  year  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Hampstead  entertain  the  pupils  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  to  a  day’s  outing. 

Hearing  of  their  prowess  at  cricket,  the 
Club  decided  to  play  a  match  with  the  boys, 
and  the  game,  which  proved  most  interesting 
and  keenly  contested,  took  place  recently  in  the 
playground  of  the  School. 

The  team  was  one  of  nine-a-side,  and 
Mr.  Spyer  captained  the  Club  members,  whilst 


Mr.  J.  Green  led  the  boys.  They  played  a  good 
game,  and  beat  the  Rotarians  by  12  runs. 

Blind  Lay  Preacher. — William  Young,  a  blind 
man  of  Sunderland,  has  been  successful  in 
winning  a  first-class  certificate,  qualifying  him 
to  act  as  a  Methodist  lay  preacher  ;  nearly  a 
thousand  candidates  entered  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  he  gained  fifth  place. 

Organist’s  Success. — Miss  Marguerite  Newton, 
who  was  formerly  a  student  at  Henshaw’s 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  is  now  a  church 
organist  and  teacher  of  music,  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Durham  recently. 

GORRBPONDENCE 

White  Sticks  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  origin  of  some  useful  device  is 
frequently  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  the 
idea  of  white  sticks  is  never  uncertain, 
mysterious  or  even  doubtful.  When  I  left 
the  Bristol  Eye  Hospital  in  1921,  totally 
blind  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  I  found  it 
difficult  to  get  about  alone  owing  to  the  ever- 
increasing  traffic  on  road  and  pavement.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  it  occurred  to  me  to 
have  my  stick  painted  white  and  I  at  once 
found  it  very  useful  and  effective.  Once  the 
public  noticed  that  help  was  needed,  they 
were  always  ready  to  render  it,  and  for 
nearly  eighteen  years  I  have  been  trying  in 
every  way  possible  to  induce  other  blind 
people  to  take  advantage  of  the  scheme. 

In  working  single-handed  I  adopted  this 
simple  method.  As  an  old  “  press-man  ”  I 
got  the  local  newspapers  to  publish  from  time 
to  time  short  articles  on  the  subject,  and  to 
supply  me  with  a  number  of  reprints,  and 
posted  these  to  the  editors  of  the  leading 
newspaper  in  large  towns,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  asking  them  to  make  use 
of  it.  I  did  the  same  thing  to  Chief  Con¬ 
stables,  local  mayors,  M.P.s,  institutions, 
motor-clubs,  and  even  the  British  Associ¬ 
ation.  In  most  cases  I  never  even  saw  the 
articles  printed,  but  I  know  many  were,  as 
friends  in  distant  parts  have  sent  me  the 
cuttings.  In  this  way  the  scheme  soon  spread 
to  places  as  wide  apart  as  Alberta,  Egypt, 
Scotland,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The 
New  York  papers  must  have  published  them 
too,  for  the  idea  quickly  spread  over  the 
United  States  to  Canada,  for  I  have  heard 
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many  times  from  friends  there  how  useful 
the  idea  has  proved  wherever  adopted.  This 
was  in  the  early  twenties,  and  years  later 
I  called  in  the  help  of  the  Safety-First  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Rotary  Clubs.  Two  members 
of  the  latter  have  rendered  valuable  help  in 
extending  the  scheme  from  1932,  Mr.  Bernard 
Ellis  by  touring  the  States  and  lecturing  on 
the  subject  at  most  of  the  Lions’  Clubs,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  among  the  West  Ham  blind — 
although  this  was  only  extending  the  scheme 
already  well  established. 

In  the  early  days  much  opposition  was 
met  with,  particularly  from  the  blind,  who 
“  did  not  like  to  attract  attention  ”  ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  found  the  benefits  they  were  as 
enthusiastic  as  myself. 

Now  that  the  idea  has  been  so  universally 
adopted,  others  are  trying  to  claim  to  be  the 
originators,  but  the  earliest  date  they  men¬ 
tion  is  1931,  and  this  is  ten  years  after  it  was 
in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  once  more  shows  how  extensive  a  pro¬ 
ject  can  become  from  very  small  beginnings, 
and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know 
how  many  blind  people  have  benefited  from 
a  happy  thought  of  mine  so  many  years  ago. 

Yours,  etc., 

James  Biggs. 

Bristol. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of : — 

H.  C.  Dryland,  a  well-known  Reading 
solicitor  and  a  freeman  of  the  borough. 
Mr.  Dryland  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Reading  Association  for  Blind  Welfare. 

Mrs.  Jardine,  of  Accrington,  a  well-known 
social  worker  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
home,  and  for  many  years  a  collector  for  the 
Accrington  and  District  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Dr.  James  Richardson,  of  Winnipeg, 
head  of  one  of  the  city’s  leading  grain  ex¬ 
porting  firms,  and  well-known  throughout 
Canada  for  his  generosity  and  public  spirit. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Mrs.  Reid,  of  Stockport,  President  of 
the  Stockport  Social  Club  for  the  Blind, 
in  which  she  took  great  interest. 

Miss  E.  W.  Lovelock,  of  Stockport, 
who  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  worked 
for  the  Blind  Institution  as  home  teacher, 
and  was  much  beloved  by  the  blind  whom  she 
visited. 

Colonel  James  Meek,  of  Belfast,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Army  physician  during  the  Great 
War,  and  a  well-known  social  and  church 
worker  in  Belfast,  where,  until  his  health 
failed,  he  was  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
Ulster  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

PERSONALIA 

Among  the  recent  Birthday  Honours,  Sir 
Edward  Campbell,  M.P.,  who  is  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  has  been  made  a  baronet,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Ashcroft,  Hon.  Solicitor  of  the  Preston 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  been  knighted, 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Le  Grice,  J.P.,  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  Cornwall  County  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  has  been  awarded  the 
C.B.E. 

-k  4 

Mr.  J.  Hawthorn  has  resigned  from  his 
position  as  Superintendent  and  Secretary 
of  the  Warrington,  Widnes  and  District 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  A.  Ledger,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Mid¬ 
land  Institution. 

*  *  * 

Miss  H.  A.  Barron,  formerly  of  Brighton, 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
and  Holland  Blind  Society. 

*  *  * 

Major  Wynyard  Montagu  Hall,  who 
was  blinded  on  active  service,  is  about  to 
publish  a  book  “  The  Great  Drama  of 
Kumasi.”  Major  Hall  is  senior  A.R.P. 
Warden  at  Earley. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Hobby,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  appointed  manager  in  succession 
to  Captain  J.  L.  Cumming.  Mr.  Hobby  was 
formerly  employed  at  the  Blind  Institution 
Merthyr  Tydfil. 
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REVIEWS 

REPORTS 

Home 

Aberdare  and  District  Welfare  Association, 
1938-39. 

An  “  exceptionally  busy  ”  year  for  social 
activities  is  reported  for  the  year  1938-9,  with 
10  concerts,  18  inter-club  games,  7  religious 
services,  2  lectures,  3  socials,  the  Christmas 
tournaments  and  the  annual  outing.  Blind 
people  in  Aberdare  also  have  all  the  benefits 
of  a  Social  Centre  which  is  open  to  them  every 
day  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  provides 
them  with  not  only  a  large  hall  for  social 
gatherings  and  lectures,  but  also  a  games 
room,  a  reading  room,  a  wireless  room  and  a 
bath  room.  The  new  talking  book  machine  is 
proving  a  real  boon  and  while  newcomers  to 
Braille  are  eagerly  attending  the  Braille 
Class  arranged  by  the  Glamorgan  County 
Council,  the  veterans  are  making  full  use  of 
the  service  of  Braille  books  provided  through 
the  local  library. 

Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind,  1938-39. 

During  the  year,  Miss  Allison  visited  Wilt¬ 
shire,  by  invitation  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  conditions 
of  the  deaf-blind  in  the  county,  staying  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks,  and  making  many  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  19  deaf- 
blind  cases  in  the  area.  These  deaf-blind 
people  have  also  benefited  by  the  visit  of 
Dr.  Kerridge  from  the  Hearing  Aid  Clinic  at 
University  College  Hospital,  who  stayed  for 
a  Spelling  Bee  in  which  those  patients  who 
had  been  fitted  with  hearing  aids  were  able 
to  make  a  thorough  test  of  their  efficacy. 

Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind,  Glasgow. 

The  79th  Annual  Report,  for  1938-39, 
shows  that  nearly  four  thousand  blind  people 
are  cared  for,  about  half  being  resident  in 
Glasgow  itself,  and  about  half  in  the  nine 
counties  of  South-West  Scotland  which  also 
are  the  concern  of  the  Mission.  Among  many 
items  of  interest  in  the  Report  we  read  of  the 
activities  of  fourteen  social  clubs,  many 
domino  clubs  “  for  the  blind  men  ”  (could 
not  women  play  too  ?)  with  district  compe¬ 
titions,  a  social  gathering  specially  for  the 


deaf-blind,  summer  excursions  to  the  coast, 
and  efforts  to  overcome  prejudice  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  blind  organists  in 
churches.  The  Report  ends  with  “  Notes 
from  Home  Teachers,”  which  tell  of  efforts 
made  in  individual  cases  to  build  up  new 
interests  for  the  newly  blind.  “  This  man,” 
we  read  of  A.  S.,  “  blind  and  totally  deaf 
completely  mastered  Braille  reading  and 
writing  in  six  months,  although  all  lessons 
had  to  be  given  by  speaking  on  the  hand.” 

Imperial. 

The  Transvaal  Society  for  the  Care  of  the 
Non-European  Blind,  1938. 

While  the  importance  ot  general  social 
service  and  prevention  work  among  non- 
European  blind  people  is  stressed,  the 
Society’s  main  work  as  explained  in  this,  the 
second  Annual  Report,  is  the  training  of  the 
adult  to  earn  his  living.  Ezenzeleni — “  the 
place  where  you  work  for  yourself  ”— is  the 
name  which  has  been  given  to  the  Society’s 
institution.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  funds 
only  allow,  so  far,  a  very  few  of  the  coloured 
blind  to  have  the  privilege  of  learning  to 
work.  By  the  end  of  1938  there  were  14 
young  men  in  training  at  the  centre  at 
Sophiatown,  and  8  women  at  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  near  Roodepoort,  but  during  the  next 
few  years  it  is  hoped  to  develop  the  work  at 
the  latter  place,  to  make  accommodation  for 
50  to  100  people.  Mr.  “  Tad  ”  Chapman, 
the  young  deaf-blind  American,  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  cause  of  the  non-European 
blind  in  South  Africa,  that  he  went  there  last 
summer,  with  his  mother  and  teacher,  to 
help,  by  lecturing  and  demonstrating  up  and 
down  the  country  how  great  a  victory  can  be 
obtained  over  physical  disability. 

ANNOUNaMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 

Church — Anthems  :  s.  d. 

16,481  Crotch.  How  Dear  are  Thy  Counsels, 

Bar  by  Bar  . .  . .  . .  ..05 

16,480  Elvey.  Arise,  Shine,  for  Thy  Light  is 

Come  (Christmas),  F.S.  . .  ..04 

16,488  Goss.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  My  Soul. 

Bar  by  Bar  . .  ....  . .  10 
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Organ  : 

s. 

d. 

16.491 

16.492 

Arne.  Toccata  in  C  major 
Wolstenholme,  W.  Minuet  and  Trio 

0 

5 

in  B  flat 

0 

4 

Piano  : 

Studies — 

Cramer — 50  Studies  (edited  by  Hans 

von  Billow) — 

16,284 

Book  1 

4 

8 

16,401 

Book  2 

5 

4 

16,413 

Heller.  24  Preludes,  Op.  81  . . 
Moscheles- — Studies,  Op.  70 — 

3 

4 

16,420 

Nos.  13—17 

I 

4 

16,421 

Pieces  : 

Nos.  18 — 22 

I 

4 

-j 

Bach.  The  Art  of  Fugue  (edited  by 

D.  F.  Tovey) — 

16,427 

No.  1  Fugue  I 

0 

5 

16,428 

No.  2  Fugue  II  . . 

0 

5 

16,429 

No.  3  Simple  Chromatic  Fugue  (III)  .  . 

0 

5 

16,430 

No.  4  Fugue  IV  . . 

0 

7 

16,490 

16,489 

German,  Ed.  Graceful  Dance 
Paderewski.  Melodie  in  B,  Op.  8, 

0 

4 

No.  3 . 

0 

4 

Dance  : 

16,484 

Bixio,  C.  Romany,  Song  Fox-Trot  .. 

0 

4 

16,485 

Meyer,  Bernier  and  Emmerich.  Hurry 

Home,  Song  Fox-  Trot 

0 

4 

16,486 

Wrubel,  A.  The  Masquerade  is  Over, 

Song  Fox-Trot 

0 

4 

16,487 

Young,  Page  and  Duggan.  The  Park 

Parade,  Novelty  Dance 

0 

4 

Song  : 

16,425 

Schubert.  Der  Einsame  (Content), 

G  :  D — F1  natural 

0 

5 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  the  following  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  bd.  net  per  volume  extra  or  in 
Stiff  Covers  at  9 d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Biography  :  5.  d. 

16,327-16,330  Miracle  of  Haworth,  The,  by  W. 

Bertram  White.  4  Vols.  F 237  6  o 

Fiction  : 

16,344-16,347  Man  on  the  White  Horse,  The, 

by  Warwick  Deeping.  4  Vols.  F 278  7  o 

16,382-16,384  Dead  Ned,  by  John  Masefield. 

3  Vols.  F 196  ..  ..  ..6  6 

16,386  Devil’s  Pool,  The,  by  George  Sand.  F 86  8  o 
16,387-16,390  Massingham  Butterfly  and  Other 

Stories,  The,  by  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

4  Vols.  E243  . .  .  .  ..63 

16,451-16,455  Citadel,  The,  by  A.  J.  Cronin. 

5  Vols.  E345  . 7  0 

Games  : 

16,460  Cricket,  by  “  Cover  Point.”  F41  . .  4  3 

Miscellaneous  : 

16,385  Howlers,  selected  from  “  The  Howlers 
Omnibus,”  by  H.  Cecil  Hunt.  Pocket 
size.  D26  .  .  .  .  .  •  ..30 

16.512  Automatic  Telephone  Instrument  on 

Director  and  Non-Director  Exchange, 
Instructions  for  use  of.  Pamphlet. 

E 7  . .  . .  .  .  . .  ..09 

16.513  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  :  Supplement  Nc.  1. 

Loose  Leaf,  Presspahn  Covers.  E 12 

net.  o  3 

16.514  Radiation  Cookery  Book.  F40  4  3 


Per  Vol. 

Philosophy  :  s.  d. 

16, 331-16, 333  Belief  and  Action  :  An  Everyday 
Philosophy,  by  Viscount  Samuel. 

3  Vols.  F21J  ..  . .  .-7  3 

Religious  and  Devotional — Holy  Scriptures  : 

1 6.399  St.  Matthew,  The  Holy  Gospel  Accord¬ 

ing  to.  Douay  Translation  with 
Notes  by  Archbishop  M’lntyre.  F69  7  o 

16,398  St.  Mark,  The  Holy  Gospel  According  to. 

Douay  Translation  with  Notes  by 
Archbishop  M’lntyre.  F44  .  .  46 

16.400  St.  Luke,  The  Holy  Gospel  According  to. 

Douay  Translation  with  Notes  by 
Archbishop  M’lntyre.  F 75  . .  76 

Holiday  Reading. 

The  N.I.B.  Summer  Annual  will  be  ready  at  the  end  of 
July,  price  6d.  net.  It  will  be  full  of  splendid  holiday 
reading — stories,  articles,  jokes,  and  what  not— and 
there’s  bound  to  be  a  big  demand,  so  order  your  copy 
now  from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

“BRAILLE  PANDAS.” 

A  Topical  Book  on  China  Now  Ready. 

The  first  Braille  Panda,  “  Blackmail  or  War,”  by 
Mme.  Tabouis,  has  been  a  great  success  ;  200  copies 
have  been  sold  to  date.  This  is  most  encouraging,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  Braille  readers  will  see  to  it  that  the 
demand  for  the  series  is  maintained.  The  second  of  the 
Series,  which  is  now  available,  is  “  China  Struggles  for 
Unity,”  another  Penguin  Special  just  issued  in  letter- 
press.  This  is  truly  a  book  of  the  hour  and  enables  you 
to  understand  the  present  crisis  in  the  Far  East.  It 
describes  the  awakening  of  the  new  national  spirit  in 
China,  and  the  life-and-death  struggle  into  which 
she  has  been  forced  by  the  imperialistic  aggression  of 
Japan.  Its  author,  J.  M.  D.  Pringle,  is  well  known  as  a 
broadcaster  and  as  the  Foreign  Affairs  expert  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian.  The  price  of  the  Braille  Panda 
edition  of  this  book  (in  two  volumes)  will  be  one 
shilling  net.  Orders,  accompanied  by  postal  order, 
should  be  sent  now  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

4.261  Twelve  Ascensiontide  Hymns.  s.  d. 

In  Paper  Cover  . .  . .  ..06 

4.262  Twelve  Whitsun  Hymns. 

In  Paper  Cover  .  .  . .  ..06 

NEW  APPARATUS. 

Braille  Ingersoll  Alarm  Clock. 

Owing  to  the  many  enquiries  we  have  received  for 
a  cheap  clock,  it  has  now  been  possible  to  adapt  a 
standard  Ingersoll  Alarm  Clock.  The  case  is  of  neat 
design,  enamelled  with  chromium  rim  4 1  in.  in 
diameter  on  metal  base.  The  ordinary  glass  has  been 
removed  and  a  celluloid  dial  embossed  with  Braille 
numerals  affixed  to  the  face  of  the  clock,  the  hands 
being  brought  outside  the  celluloid.  By  this  means  it 
is  possible  for  a  blind  person  to  set  the  alarm  at  the 
desired  time  and  the  clock  retains  its  usefulness  to 
sighted  people.  Full  instructions  regarding  how  to 
operate  and  care  for  the  clock  are  included. 

Catalogue  No.  9386.  List  price  6s.  3d.  **Special 
price  5s.  6d. 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  Institutions  in 
the  British  Empire, 
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All- Square  Novelty  Puzzle. 

)  •  r . 

This  puzzle  has  been  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle. 

The  pieces,  when  made  up  in  the  proper  order,  form  a 
chess  or  draughts  board,  i.e.,  eight  squares  horizontally 
and  vertically,  alternate  squares  being  black  and  white. 
It  has  been  adapted  by  embossing  the  black  square, 
leaving  the  white  square  quite  plain.  The  complete 
puzzle  can  be  made  up  in  either  the  top  or  bottom 
portion  of  the  box,  and  the  novelty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  when  it  has  once  been  completed  the  pieces  can  be 
jumbled  up  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  reassemble 
them. 

Catalogue  No.  9374.  List  price  is.  **Special  price  iod. 

Second-Hand  Pyke  Glausers. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  three 
second-hand  Pyke-Glauser  Machines  for  sale,  all  in 
very  good  condition.  Two  are  interlining  models, 
offered  for  ^4  each,  and  the  other  a  combined  model, 
offered  for  £\.  10s. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

My  Flying  Life,  by  Sir  C.  Kingsford  Smith  . .  4 

Classics  : 

Jebb,  R.  C.  Growth  and  Influence  of  Classical 
Greek  Poetry  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  3 

Virgil,  Aeneid.  Book  X.  Ed.  by  C.  E.  Freeman  3 

History  : 

Marriott,  Sir  J.  A.  R.  This  Realm  of  England.  .  6 

Law  : 

Law  Revision  Committee  Report  . .  . .  1 

Rowland,  S.  W.  Students’  Income  Tax  . .  5 

Miscellaneous  : 

Edwards,  L.  F.  Profane  Pilgrimage  (Wander¬ 
ings  in  Yugoslavia)  . .  . .  . .  . .  4 

Muspratt,  E.  My  South  Sea  Island  . .  . .  2 

Philosophy  : 

Murry,  J.  Middleton.  Heaven — and  Earth  . .  5 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Coleridge  and  Wordsworth ;  Lyrical  Ballads 
(Ed.  by  T.  Hutchinson)  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Morgan,  A.  E.  and  Vines,  W.  S.  Notes  to 
“  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ”  . .  . .  . .  3 

Smith,  G.  C.  Moore.  Notes  to  “  King  John  ”  . .  3 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

:  Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  Postgate,  R.  The  Common 

People,  1746-1938  . .  .  .  . .  . .  10 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Schofield,  J.  N.  Historical  Background  of  the 
Bible  .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  4 

TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Com¬ 
mittee,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

Talking  Books  Recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee  : 

Fiction.  Trollope,  Anthony.  The 

Warden  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  9  records. 

Non-fiction.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  History 

of  Europe,  Part  I  . .  .  .  .  .  22  records. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  : 

Bell,  N.  Pinkney’s  Garden 
Berkeley,  A.  Not  to  be  Taken 
Budd,  Jackson.  Precious  Company 
Cameron,  Isabel.  Folk  of  the  Glen 


Vols. 

4 

3 

4 

2 


Vols. 


Carfrae,  Elizabeth.  Daffodils  in  the  Wind  . .  3 

Carfrae,  Elizabeth.  Devil’s  Jest. .  . .  .  .  4 

Charteris,  Leslie.  Saint  Overboard  . .  . .  4 

Crompton,  Richmal.  Quartet  . .  . .  . .  6 

de  la  Roche,  M.  Growth  of  a  Man  . .  . .  6 

Dell,  Ethel  M.  Serpent  in  the  Garden  .  .  . .  6 

Drax,  Peter.  Murder  by  Chance  .  .  . .  4 

Duffield,  Anne.  Bitter  Rapture  . .  .  .  4 

Duke,  Winifred.  Murder  of  Mr.  Mallabee  .  .  4 

Forester,  C.  S.  Ship  of  the  Line . .  . .  .  .  4 

Glyder,  John.  Any  Port..  ..  ..  ..  3 

Lewis,  Sinclair.  Prodigal  Parents  . .  . .  4 

Montgomery,  L.  M.  Jane  of  Lantern  Hill  .  .  4 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.  “  Bird  of  Paradise  ”  . .  4 

Phillpotts,  E.  Dark  Horses  . .  . .  . .  5 

Rees,  Rosemary.  Life’s  What  You  Make  It  . .  4 

Stern,  G.  B.  Ugly  Dachshund  . .  .  .  . .  2 

Strange,  J.  S.  Bell  in  the  Fog  . .  . .  . .  3 

Wadsley,  Olive.  Belonging  .  .  . .  . .  5 

Miscellaneous  : 

Austin,  H.  W.,  Edited  by.  Moral  Rearma¬ 
ment.  The  Battle  for  Peace.  (Published 
December,  1938)  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Bartlett,  Vernon.  This  is  My  Life  . .  . .  4 

Bayley,  V.  Nine-Fifteen  from  Victoria . .  .  .  4 

*Caiger,  Stephen  L.  Bible  and  Spade  . .  .  .  3 

Dodwell,  H.  H.  India  (Part  1  to  1857) . .  . .  2 

*  Dukes,  Sir  P.  Story  of  S.T.  25  . .  . .  . .  5 

♦Fowler,  H.  W.,  and  F.  G.  King’s  English  . .  5 

Golding,  L.  In  the  Steps  of  Moses  the  Law- 
Giver  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

Heiden,  Konrad.  Hitler,  a  Biography  . .  . .  6 

Langridge,  D.  W.  Second  Coming  of  Christ  . .  1 

Linklater,  Eric.  Child  Under  Sail  . .  . .  3 

Lockley,  R.  M.  I  Know  an  Island  .  .  .  .  4 

Middleton,  C.  H.  Mr.  Middleton  Talks  About 
Gardening  . .  ....  .  .  . .  3 

Mitchell,  Sir  P.  Chalmers.  My  Fill  of  Days  . .  7 

Mottram,  R.  H.  Portrait  of  an  Unknown 
Victorian..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4 

Reed,  Douglas.  Insanity  Fair  . .  . .  . .  7 

Rowse,  A.  L.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  of  the 
Revenge  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

Smythe,  F.  E.  Spirit  of  the  Hills  .  .  .  .  4 

Williams,  Emlyn.  The  Corn  is  Green  :  A  Play  2 


Williams,  Mrs.  Harold  (Adriadne  Tyrkova- 
Williams).  Cheerful  Giver  :  Life  of  Harold 


Williams  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  7 

Juvenile  : 

Balfour,  M.  Melville.  Vanishing  Mayor  of 
Padstow  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Elias,  F.  Smugglers  of  the  Rome  Express  . .  2 

Leeming,  John  F.  Thanks  to  Claudius . .  ..  1 

Streatfeild,  Noel.  Circus  is  Coming  . .  . .  4 

Wilson,  D.  Holmes.  Magic  Box  . .  . .  2 

Grade  I  : 

♦Williams,  Ursula  M.  Tales  for  the  Sixes  and 
Sevens  . .  . .  . .  . .  • .  • .  2 

Foreign  : 

Esperanto. 

Jesaja  el  la  Sankta  Biblio.  .  ..  ..  ..  2 

*  =  Machine-transcribed  Books. 


“JOHN  OLSEN.” 

Literary  Competition. 

The  Queensland  Musical,  Literary  and  Self  Aid 
Society  for  the  Blind  is  again  conducting  a  Literary 
Competition,  open  to  blind  people  in  all  English 
spealdng  countries.  The  particulars  are  as  follows  : — 
Best  Essay  .  .  .  .  Approximately  1,500  words. 

Best  Poem  . .  .  .  Minimum  12  lines. 

Short  Story  .  .  . .  Approximately  2,000  words. 

One-  Act  Play  . .  Approximately  15  mins. 
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In  all  four  sections  there  will  be  a  First  Prize  of 
£4.  4s.  and  a  Second  Prize  of  £1.  is. 

Conditions. — The  competitor,  should  place  his  or  her 
name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing  a 
nom-de-plume  on  the  outside,  and  attach  this  to  the 
entry.  Entries  may  be  sent  in  Braille  or  typewritten, 
and  must  be  legible.  Unless  six  entries  are  received 
in  a  section,  a  second  prize  will  not  be  awarded.  A 
competitor  may  enter  in  all  sections.  No  entrance 
fee  is  required.  In  the  event  of  Overseas  Entries 
being  successful,  Prizes  will  be  plus  exchange.  MS. 
cannot  be  returned  to  entrants. 

Please  forward  all  entries  to  the  Secretary,  Q.M.L. 
and  Self  Aid  Society  for  the  Blind,  C/r  Vulture  Street 
and  Stephens  Road,  South  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
The  closing  date  is  30th  November,.  1939. 


Robert  Malton,  24,  Claremont  Road,  Folkestone, 
Kent.  The  Blind  Dietician,  holding  the  certificate  of 
the  London  School  of  Dietetics.  Specialist  in  the 
treatment  of  Obesity,  Indigestion  and  kindred  ailments. 
Diet  lists  prepared  for  invalids. 

Home  Teaching  Service. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire  to 
secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under  for 
particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  qualifying 
them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N.  Vicker- 
staff,  c/o  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 


NEWCASTLE  AND  GATESHEAD  HOME  TEACHING 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

30th  JUNE,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . . 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  2 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonard’s  . .  .  .  ....  . .  — *■ 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  . .  ....  . .  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

(2  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  1 
( 1  application  under  consideration ) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  1 
(5  applications  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children's  HolF 
day  Home,  New  Romney  ..  ..  ..  — 

(  Applications  for  School  Journey  parties 
can  now  be  received) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  . .  . .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  — 

ST.  RAPHAEL’S  GUEST  HOUSE,  ST.  ALBANS. 

Has  vacancy  for  Anglo-Catholic  blind  lady.  Single 
bed-sitting  room  with  Board,  30s.  per  week.  Apply 
Secretary,  Applegarth,  Maidenhead. 


MMRTBMNTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

INSTITUTE  FOR 

THE  BLIND,  THE  DEAF,  AND  THE 
DUMB,  ST.  PETERSGATE,  STOCKPORT. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  -of  a 
Female  Home  Teacher  (fully  sighted).  Candidates 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
reside  in  the  area  administered  by  the  Institution. 
Commencing  salary  ^156  per  annum. 

Applications,  endorsed  “  Home  Teacher,”  should  be 
accompanied  by  not  less  than  two  recent  testimonials, 
and  sent  to  the  undersigned  at  the  Institute  not  later 
than  the  22nd  July,  1939. 

John  A.  Walmsley,  Secretary. 


Appointment  of  one  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  post.  Candidate 
must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers, 
be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  and  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  medical  examination  with  a  view  to  inclusion 
in  the  Superannuation  Scheme.  Commencing  Salary 
^156  per  annum. 

Applications  stating  age,  experience  in  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  and  any  other  qualifications,  accompanied  by 
three  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  endorsed  “  Home 
Teacher,”  to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  5th  August,  1939. 

R.  J.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 


Sutherland  Memorial  Hall, 
Jesmond  Road. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  2. 


COUNTY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  WORCESTER. 
Appointment  of  Home  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
(sighted)  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  of  the  Blind. 

Age  not  exceeding  40  years.  Salary  ^132 — £156  per 
annum  according  to  qualifications. 

Knowledge  of  Handicrafts  and  some  previous 
experience  of  Social  Work  essential. 

The  Appointment  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937,  and  the 
successful  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical 
examination  and  must  reside  in  Worcester. 

Applications,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  sent  in  envelopes  endorsed  ‘  ‘  Home 
Teacher”  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the 
24th  July,  1939 

C.  H.  Digby-Seymour, 

Town  Clerk. 

Guildhall, 

Worcester. 


SUNDERLAND  AND  DURHAM  COUNTY 
INCORPORATED  ROYAL  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
Female  Home  Teachers,  Fully  Sighted.  Candidates 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teaching  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
reside  in  the  area  administered  by  the  Institution. 
The  successful  candidate  must  undertake  to  contribute 
to  a  local  superannuation  scheme. 

Salary  payable,  £156  per  annum  with  travelling 
expenses. 

Further  particulars  and  form  of  application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned. 

Applications  must  be  returned  to  reach  the  under¬ 
signed  not  later  than  29th  July,  1939. 

Hugh  C.  Miller, 

Secretary  and  Manager, 

12,  Borough  Road, 
Sunderland. 
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BLINDNESS  AND  PERSONALITY 

By  “  inquirer:’ 

PEOPLE  idly  and  intellectually  interested  in  the  blind  often  pose  two  questions  : 

“  Are  the  blind  happier  than  the  deaf  ?  ”  and  “  Are  those  born  blind  happier  than 
those  who  lost  their  sight,  say,  after  adolescence  ?  ” 

To  both  questions  the  answer  is  “  Yes  !  ”  If  the  questioner  is  curious,  he 
will  continue  :  “  Why  are  you  so  certain  ?  ”  This  article  is  an  attempt  to  justify 
the  answers  and  more  generally  to  discover  how  blindness  changes  personality. 
Now  this  latter  problem  is  by  no  means  academic.  On  its  solution  depend  the 
nature  of  help  offered  to  blind  people  and  the  value  attaching  to  the  diverse  forms. 

The  blind  are  happier  than  the  deaf  because  human  fellowship  is  a  more  vital 
ingredient  of  happiness  than  beauty  and  visual  impressions,  and  also  because  there  is  an  almost 
universal  compassion  for  a  blind  man,  whose  affliction  is  so  spectacular.  Thus  the  poison  of 
suspicion  does  not  corrupt  his  heart.  For,  unlike  his  deaf  neighbour,  he  is  not  cut  off  from 
the  brotherhood  of  talk,  nor  a  prey  to  the  cruel  fancy  that  the  company  speak  ill  of  him, 
simply  because  he  cannot  hear  the  good.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  most  people  would  answer 
“  deaf  ”  to  the  question  :  “  Would  you  rather  be  born  blind  than  deaf  ?  ”  Probably  a  small 
minority,  peculiarly  sensitive  to  natural  beauty  or  deeply  intellectual,  might  really  enjoy 
life  more  without  hearing  than  without  sight,  but  not  so  the  vast  majority.  Why  they  think 
they  would  do  so  is  because  the  handicap  of  blindness  is  more  easily  comprehended  than  that 
of  deafness. 

Now  for  the  other  query :  “  Why  a  man  born  blind  is  happier  than  a  man  once  sighted  ?  " 
For  one  thing  he  has  never  known  the  joys  of  seeing,  and  there  is  for  all  of  us  less  hardship 
in  doing  without  what  we  have  never  had,  than  in  reconciling  ourselves  to  the  loss  of 
privileges  once  fully  savoured.  Further,  the  man  born  blind  lives  in  a  simplified  world  from 
which,  through  the  goodwill  of  the  sighted,  many  risks  are  now  excluded.  Work  is  artificially 
created  and  whatever  his  ill-health  or  failings,  an  income  is  assured.  But  this  is  done  also, 
it  will  be  said,  for  the  man  who  goes  blind  after  a  sighted  existence.  The  distinction  is  in 
the  reaction  of  the  two  groups  to  the  charity  vouchsafed.  The  former  retains  a  Peter  Pan 
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attitude  towards  life.  He  does  not  realise 
his  garden  is  dug  and  watered  and  kept  safe 
by  the  kindness  of  his  fellows  and  that  it  is 
much  more  level  and  sheltered  than  the 
world  outside.  The  latter  is  under  no  such 
illusion.  He  remembers  always  that  for  him 
blindness  was  an  entry  into  a  dark  and  lonely 
tunnel  after  the  sunshine  and  glory  of  the 
earth  at  large ;  that  his  present  inde¬ 
pendence,  maybe,  is  a  make-believe  and 
that  he  is  an  object  of  indulgence  to  his 
erstwhile  friends.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  Tenderness  and  pity  create  a 
barrier  and  many  people,  blind  only  in  later 
life,  must  regret  the  leg-pulling,  the  battles 
of  words  and  even  the  rough-handling,  to 
which  they  used  to  be  subjected  by  their 
neighbours — regret,  that  is,  this  reticence  in 
what  was  once  a  relationship  of  complete 
equality. 

Home  teachers  of  the  blind  will  often 
hedge  when  asked  the  special  traits  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  care.  They  will  say 
truly  that  blind  men  and  women  vary  as 
much  as  sighted  and  differ  little  from  them. 
They  will  maintain  that  the  effect  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  sometimes  obscured  by  the  presence 
of  a  general  disease  (of  which  loss  of  sight  is 
but  one  symptom),  or  of  deafness  or  mental 
or  other  physical  defects.  They  will  insist 
that  the  reaction  to  blindness  depends 
largely  on  the  character  of  the  victim — his 
moral  stability,  his  energy  and  the  number 
of  his  outside  interests.  All  this  is  true,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  a  blind  man,  just  like  a 
consumptive  or  a  heart  patient,  is  exposed 
to  certain  tendencies  and  is  liable  to  fail,  as 
well  as  succeed,  in  particular  ways.  If  what 
follows  seems  too  categorical,  be  it  imputed 
to  a  desire  for  clear  speaking  rather  than  to 
dogmatism. 

Blind  people  are  a  prey  to  over-anxiety 
and  introspection  :  they  have  on  their  hands 
an  excess  of  leisure,  a  dearth,  that  is,  of 
worthwhile  occupation,  and  compared  with 
ordinary  people  they  have  fewer  outside 
stimuli.  They  are  prone  to  obsessions  and 
one-track  notions  and  are  conservative 
in  action  and  idea.  Frequently  as  speakers 
in  public  they  have  a  good  command  of 
words  and  a  fluent  delivery,  but  sometimes 
they  fail  to  carry  conviction,  because 
emotional  content  is  lacking.  It  is  hard  for 
a  blind  man  to  be  "  en  rapport  ”  with  his 
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listeners,  and  it  seems  probable  that  depth  of 
feeling  has  more  to  do  with  colour,  light, 
physical  entities — the  momentary  vision,  in 
fact — than  is  commonly  supposed.  An 
audience  is  swayed  more  by  the  man  of 
feeling  than  the  man  of  intellect,  and  if  the 
blind  speaker  is  not  intellectual,  he  may  be 
merely  mechanical— without,  that  is,  much 
feeling  or  much  mind. 

Some  people  foolishly  believe  that  the 
blind  are  endowed  with  certain  gifts — e.g., 
the  gift  of  music — as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  sight.  The  truth  is  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  blind  who  are  really  musical  is 
probably  less  than  among  the  sighted.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  greater  number  of  blind  by  propor¬ 
tion  acquire  technique  and  facility  on  the 
piano  and  organ,  but,  like  the  blind  speaker, 
the  blind  musician  is  less  likely  to  be 
emotionally  stirred  and  so  his  playing  may 
be  a  little  insensitive.  His  technical  prowess 
almost  certainly  depends,  like  his  ability  to 
excel  in  chess,  on  his  powers  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  which  are  superior  because  his  purpose 
is  more  single,  his  distractions  less. 

Assuming  a  talent  for  original  thinking, 
for  philosophy  or  mathematics,  blind  men 
have  an  advantage  over  the  sighted,  but 
such  gifts  are  extremely  rare  and  again 
trains  of  thought  are  more  often  set  in 
motion  through  intimate  awareness  of  the 
physical  world.  Ideas  are  often  developed 
by  some  new  arrangement  or  juxtaposition 
in  the  changing  scene  and  such  things  mostly 
lie  beyond  the  blind  man’s  ken. 

Blind  people  are  often  solitaries  and  un¬ 
fortunately  their  work,  where  it  exists,  tends 
to  make  them  more  so,  as  it  is  usually  a 
“  one  man  show.”  Not  for  them  usually 
the  co-operative  task.  In  self-defence  they 
must  find  pleasure  in  their  own  thoughts 
and  not  infrequently  they  lose  in  the  end  the 
taste  for  company  and  social  intercourse 
— certainly  if  noisily  expressed. 

The  blind  lose  pace  in  everything.  They 
do  not  usually  run  or  dance  or  even  walk  as 
much  as  is  good  for  them  ;  their  games  are 
limited  and  probably  nimbleness  of  wit  and 
lightness  of  thought  are  sacrificed,  where 
physical  movement  and  response  to  the 
pageantry  of  life  are  sadly  cramped.  Their 
lesser  animation  is  shown  in  fewer  and  less 
fleeting  facial  expressions. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  blind  man  is 
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musical  by  way  of  compensation.  Neither 
is  his  improved  hearing,  touch  or  smell  in 
any  sense  compensatory.  These  faculties, 
when  they  increase  after  blindness,  do  so  by 
sheer  exercise  and  perseverance.  For  it  is 
the  same  with  a  keen  and  energetic  blind 
man  as  with  water.  If  one  outlet  is  dammed 
up  he  finds  another,  and  what  a  normal  man 
recognises  by  sight  he  gauges  by  other 
channels  of  perception — with  the  aid  perhaps 
of  air  currents,  a  voice,  a  touch  or  a  tread. 

One  of  the  substantial  merits  of  the  new 
schemes  of  help,  financed  out  of  the  rates,  is 
that  they  have  done  away  with  that  in¬ 
feriority  complex  and  humiliating  feeling  of 
dependence  on  their  relations  from  which 
blind  people  have  suffered  so  long.  It  is  a 
little  curious  that  this  is  so,  as  the  money 
given  is  still  charitable,  whereas  the  attitude 
of  the  recipients  is  just  what  it  would  be  if 
the  money  had  been  earned  by  long  years  of 
work  or  by  national  service.  (This  is,  by  the 
way,  another  instance  perhaps  of  the  rather 
unreal  world  in  which  blind  people  move, 


HOME 

Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 

The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk  visited 
Sheffield  on  July  21st  to  open  the  new  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  After  the  opening  ceremony,  Mr.  A. 
Harland,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  gave  an 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Institution, 
mentioning  that  land  had  been  bought  and 
manufactures  started  in  the  sixties,  and  a 
school  built  at  the  end  of  the  eighteen  seventies. 
Now  another  milestone  had  been  passed,  and  it 
was  the  desire  and  hope  of  all  the  Committee 
that  the  premises  would  be  a  help  to  all  the 
blind  in  Sheffield.  Miss  Maxwell,  Chairman  of 
the  Ladies’  Committee,  ended  her  speech  by 
saying  that  there  would  be  a  welcome  at  the 
hall  for  any  blind  person  who  wanted  to  come. 

Blind  Workers  and  Blood  Transfusion. — 

Nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  160  persons 
engaged  at  the  Liverpool  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  have  come  forward  as  blood-donors  under 
the  emergency  blood  transfusion  service.  The 
volunteers  include  twenty-six  blind  women. 

Exhibition  at  Birmingham. — The  After  Care 
Department  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  co-operation  with  the 


although  the  unreality  is  of  a  type  which 
few  would  wish  to  alter.) 

This  survey  of  the  effects  of  blindness 
brings  us  back  to  the  time-honoured  con¬ 
clusion  that  still  more  social  life  and  still 
more  employment  should  be  found  for  blind 
people,  and  as  80  per  cent,  or  more  are  un¬ 
employable  and  many  cannot  housekeep  or 
garden,  pastime  occupation  and  handicrafts 
must  be  strenuously  encouraged.  This, 
to-day,  is  not  the  case,  as  home  teachers 
rarely  instruct  and  few  areas  have  grappled 
seriously  with  the  problem  of  the  disposal 
of  such  work.  Too  often  blind  men  and 
women  deteriorate  because  they  do  not 
exercise  enough  their  bodies  or  their  minds. 
At  all  costs  they  must  be  stimulated  to  exert 
their  powers. 

There  is  also  a  large  field  for  training  and 
encouraging  blind  people  in  healthy  and 
right  thinking— a  problem  hitherto  but 
casually  tackled.  So  true  is  it  that  only  by 
weapons  of  the  spirit  can  blindness  be  finally 
overcome. 


NEWS 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  recently 
organisedfh  three-day  Exhibition  of  Braille 
books  and  apparatus,  in  order  that  blind  persons 
living  in  the  Birmingham  area  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  for  themselves  the 
range  of  articles  available  for  the  amelioration  of 
blindness.  They  included,  in  addition  to 
periodicals  and  books  in  embossed  type, 
machines  for  Braille,  Braille  frames,  Braille 
shorthand  machines,  embossed  maps,  tools  for 
the  blind  craftsman,  watches,  clocks,  thermo¬ 
meters,  games  of  all  kinds,  playing  cards  and 
puzzles.  A  number  of  blind  people,  and 
especially  those  who  lose  their  sight  late  in  life, 
have  very  little  idea  of  what  is  available,  and 
such  exhibitions  as  this  should  do  much  to 
enlighten  them. 

Blind  Guides  in  Camp.— Members  of  the  Blind 
Post  Ranger  Companies  of  the  Northern  and 
Midland  Counties  have  recently  been  in  camp  in 
charge  of  the  Yorkshire  W.R.S.  County  Camp 
Advisor,  Miss  Carr.  This  year  the  site  was  the 
Y.W.R.S.  County  Camp  Site,  Owston  Park, 
Doncaster,  and  about  70  campers  spent  a 
very  happy  time  there  in  spite  of  frequent 
showers  of  rain. 
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There  were  46  Blind  Rangers,  and  the  rest 
were  sighted  helpers. . 

A  number  of  tours  to  Yorkshire  show-places 
were  arranged  ;  York  Minster  was  visited  and 
a  trip  to  Selby  Abbey  arranged. 

Six  of  these  Guides  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind, 
and  one  of  the  six  is  dumb  also.  Mr.  James  F. 
Hudson,  Missioner  of  the  Doncaster  and  District 
Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Society,  met  one  of 
these  girls  at  the  Barrowford  Home  for  the 
Deaf^  Colne,  Lancashire,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
contact,  five  of  the  six  deaf  and  blind  girls 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  party  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Doncaster  deaf  and  dumb. 

Blind  Rover  Scouts  at  the  Moot  Camp. — The 

following  account  of  blind  scouts  at  the  great 
Moot  recently  held  at  Monzie  Castle  is  taken 
from  the  Edinburgh  Evening  News  : — 

“  One  of  the  Rover  Scout  groups  which  takes 
its  full  share  in  the  activities  of  the  Moot  is  that 
of  the  handicapped  Scouts,  who  have  their  own 
section.  .  .  .  The  six  blind  boys  from  Edinburgh 
(the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School)  are  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Lochhead,  Rover 
leader,  and  Mr.  Mackie,  senior  Rover  mate,  who 
is  blind.  On  their  cooking  day  they  performed 
all  the  camp  duties  as  if  they  had  normal 
faculties.  They  cooked  a  dinner  of  broth, 
sea  pie,  cabbage,  stewed  apricots,  and  semolina 
for  22  persons.  They  got  up  at  6.20  a.m.,  and 
for  an  hour  or  so  were  busy  tidying  up  their 
tent  for  tent  inspection,  which  is  as  rigorous 
with  them  as  it  is  with  the  other  Scouts.  They 
go  visiting  other  camp  fires  regularly,  usually 
accompanied  by  Bill  Frost  (an  armless  sighted 
boy),  who  acts  as  a  commentator,  describing 
the  groups  of  Scouts  passing,  and  the  country¬ 
side  .  .  .  These  blind  boys  have  a  remarkable 
sense  of  direction  and  after  only  two  days’  stay 
in  the  camp  they  are  already  able  to  find  their 
way  about  the  extensive  site.” 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind.— The 

Annual  Prize  Giving  was  held  on  July  13th, 
when  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Croydon, 
Alderman  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Baker,  were  among 
the  guests  of  the  College,  and  the  prizes  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  Baker.  The  Chair  was  taken 
by  Lord  Lamington,  Chairman  of  the  College 
Governors,  and  those  present  included  Major 
McMahon,  O.B.E.,  Secretary  of  Gardner’s 
Trust  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Campbell,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  College,  Mr.  Stone,  a  former 
Principal,  and  others  interested.  After  the 
visitors  had  seen  the  students  at  work  and  had 
watched  an  exhibition  of  swimming,  physical 
exercises  and  life  saving,  they  were  entertained 
at  a  concert  by  the  pupils,  which  included  a 
mime  play  by  the  little  children. 


A  Blind  School  Spelling-Bee. — The  Victorian 
spelling-bee  has  come  into  its  own  again  of  late, 
and  has  been  popularised  on  the  wireless. 
Court  Grange  Special  School  for  Blind  Children 
was  therefore  quite  in  the  fashion  when  it  lately 
held  a  Bee,  the  words  chosen  being  based  on 
Spelling  Lists  studied  during  the  Spring  Term. 
Two  teams,  each  consisting  of  three  members, 
took  part  ;  each  team  had  two  boy  members 
and  one  girl,  and  the  boy  who  headed  the  list 
made  only  one  mistake  in  ten  difficult  words. 
A  girl  was  runner-up,  with  two  errors.  The 
selected  words  included  such  teasers  as  architect, 
chlorophyll,  chrysanthemum,  and  technique,  and 
it  is  creditable  that  the  last  three  were  success¬ 
fully  spelt.  In  all  sixty  words  were  set,  and 
the  total  errors  were  17.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  spelling  is,  in  seeing  persons,  largely  a 
matter  of  visual  memory,  this  was  surely  a 
very  satisfactory  result. 

IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Blind  Farmers  in  Canada. — According  to  a 
Canadian  paper,  four  blind  persons,  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  all  over  sixty,  have  been 
managing  a  hundred-acre  farm  near  Strathroy, 
Ont.,  for  close  upon  forty  years.  Until  a  short 
time  ago  the  farm  was  a  going  concern  in  every 
branch  of  general  farming,  but  the  brothers 
now  only  work  a  few  acres  of  vegetables,  and  use 
the  rest  of  the  land  as  pasture.  The  sisters  do 
all  the  work  of  the  house. 

Opera  by  Blind  Students. — Seventy  blind 
students  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind 
are  about  to  present  Edward  German’s  opera 
“  Merrie  England.” 

Blind  Men  and  Anti-Aircraft  Defence  in 
Italy. — The  Italian  magazine  “  The  Argo  ” 
contains  a  note  on  the  decision  to  make  use  of 
blind  men  in  connection  with  anti-aircraft 
defence.  It  runs  as  follows  :  “  We  are  no 

longer  concerned  merely  with  protecting  the 
blind  man  and  studying  his  welfare,  but  in 
making  a  man  of  him,  a  citizen  with  rights  and 
duties  like  the  rest,  a  man  among  men.  To¬ 
morrow  the  Fatherland  will  even  grant  him  the 
much  sought-for  honour  of  putting  on  uniform, 
a  soldier  among  soldiers,  in  the  special  division 
of  the  *  aero-phonists.’  ” 

A  Braille  Library  for  Cuba. — The  Havana 
Society  for  the  Blind,  Cuba,  is  about  to  “  create 
a  Library  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  the  blind 
of  this  country,”  and  has  written  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  asking  for  the  gift  of  one 
Braille  volume,  as  a  “  souvenir  of  co-operation.” 
A  copy  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  “  Milton  ”  has 
been  sent. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  GARDEN  PARTY 


AFRICAN  music  of  ivory  trumpets  and 
war  drums  greeted  the  Earl  of  Athlone 
on  August  1st,  when  he  attended  a 
garden  party  at  Leyden  House, 
Mortlake,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
Cockin.  The  musicians,  who  were  five 
Africans  from  Southern  Nigeria,  wearing  the 
picturesque  dress  of  their  country,  enter¬ 
tained  the  guests,  and  the  occasion  was  a 
joint  gathering  of  the  Royal  African  Society 
and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
arranged  as  a  welcome  to  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Blaxall,  the  well-known  worker  for  the 
native  blind  in  South  Africa,  who,  with 
Mrs.  Blaxall,  had  just  arrived  on  a  visit  to 
England. 

The  Earl  of  Athlone,  who  is  President  of 
the  Royal  African  Society,  was  supported  by 
Sir  William  Furse,  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Hughes  Buller  and  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Maurice  Cockin  after  the  party, 
Lt. -Col.  Sir  Henry  Galway,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Royal  African  Society, 
expressed  his  view  that  “  the  co-operation 
of  our  Society  with  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  a  matter  of  so  great  joint 
interest  to  both  was  particularly  happy, 
and  it  .  will  have  been  gratifying  to  our 
President  to  learn  at  first-hand  of  the 


progress  made  in  the  work  for  the  native 
blind  which  was  instituted  under  his  own 
patronage,  as  Governor-General  of  South 
Africa.” 

Lord  Athlone,  when  Governor-  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Union,  was  patron  of  the 
Athlone  School  and  Workshop  for  the 
Native  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  Blaxall  was  for 
many  years  Superintendent,  and  in  his 
speech  at  the  garden-party  he  spoke  of  his 
interest  in  the  work  there.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  owing  to  dirt  and  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  a  large  number  of  natives  became  blind, 
and  blindness  was  specially  prevalent  among 
children,  though  much  could  be  obviated 
by  proper  parental  care. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Blaxall,  in  his  speech, 
outlined  the  foundation  of  the  Athlone 
School  in  1927,  explaining  that  it  was  the 
first  school  to  be  founded  for  blind  non- 
Europeans.  It  started  with  six  children, 
but  now  numbered  over  a  hundred.  The 
South  African  Government  had  given 
generous  assistance,  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  had  trained  one  of  the 
native  boys  as  a  handicraft  instructor. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
assured  Mr.  Blaxall  that  the  Institute  would 
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do  all  that  it  could  to  help  him  in  his  work. 
Civilisation  was  largely  to  blame  for  many 
of  the  troubles  of  the  natives.  The  Zulus 
were  an  exceptionally  healthy  people,  and 
forty  years  ago  they  suffered  little  from 
blindness. 

We  have'Teceived  from  Mr.  Blaxall  some 
notes  of  his  impressions  of  the  garden  party, 
from  which  the  following  quotations  are 
taken  : — 

“  When  the  Earl  of  Athlone  arrived,  I 
felt  I  was  taken  back  twelve  years  as  I 
stepped  across  to  meet  him  and  was 
welcomed  in  exactly  the  same  gracious 
manner  as  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7th,  1927, 
when,  as  Governor-General  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  he  arrived  to  open  the  first 
school  for  non-white  blind  children  in 
South  Africa.  Immediately  he  enquired 
about  various  people  who  were  associated 
with  that  pioneer  effort,  especially  asking  for 
news  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowen,  our  blind  Member 
of  Parliament,  without  whose  practical 
sympathy  and  ceaseless  energy,  my  ideas 
would  never  have  been  translated  into  facts. 

“  At  tea  we  were  joined  by  Sir  Beachcroft 
Towse,  whose  wonderful  stories  of  campaign¬ 
ing  in  the  Transvaal  in  1899  entertained  us 
all,  and  drew  from  Lord  Athlone  anecdotes 
which  will  stay  in  my  memory  as  long  as 
I  live. 

“  Then  the  concert  of  African  players  and 
dancers  began.  To  be  candid,  I  was  rather 
nervous  when  I  first  heard  we  were  to  have 
some  native  music  and  dancing,  for  I  have 
so  often  witnessed  it  in  tribal  surroundings, 
and  I  know  how  seldom  more  educated 
Africans  like  to  remind  themselves  and 
others  of  more  primitive  life.  But  our 
Nigerian  friends  were  magnificent.  They 
have  certainly  learnt  one  of  the  greatest 
lessons  of  culture — to  appreciate  and  not 
despise  all  that  is  best  in  national  heritage. 
Nigeria  is,  of  course,  very  far  from  South 
Africa,  so  I  was  thrilled  to  watch  them, 
noting  that  while  there  is  much  which  is 
essentially  their  own,  they  have  a  great  deal 
in  common  with  our  African  tribes,  Zulus, 
Xhosas,  Basutos  and  Bechuanas,  especially 
that  abandon  and  rhythm  which  makes 
them  potentially  the  finest  actors  in  the 
world  .  .  . 

“So  to  the  house,  and  the  treasures  of 
African  art  (Mr.  Cockin  has  a  remarkable 
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collection  of  early  African  art)  which  require 
at  least  a  full  day  to  study.  Personally  I 
had  hardly  time  to  glance  at  them,  for  I  was 
so  busy  meeting  people,  and  answering 
questions — the  lecturer’s  salvation — until  the 
time  came  to  depart. 

“  Leisurely  strolling  up  the  hill  with  the 
one  who  has  so  faithfully  shared  with  me  all 
the  discomforts  and  joys  of  our  pioneering 
work  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  we  could 
not  refrain  from  talking  of  the  wonderful 
resources,  and  the  marvellous  background 
of  privileged  England,  and  wondering  if 
someone  will  come  forward  to  help  the 
voiceless  blind  millions  in  less  favoured 
lands,  including  our  beloved  Africa.  Then, 
in  the  swiftly  moving  electric  train,  their 
names  cropped  up — Velile  Mgugulwa, 
Matthew  Nemale,  Lavbani,  Natilda  Zulu, 
and  many  others  of  our  own  blind  charges, 
especially  Radcliffe  Dhludhla,  blind  deaf 
and  dumb,  probably  the  first  in  the  continent 
of  Africa  to  be  trained. 

“  And  so  to  our  prayers  at  night,  thankful 
and  happy  for  the  gift  of  such  friends,  and 
full  of  longing  that  ‘  Ezenzeleni  ’  (if  you 
want  to  know  of  it  write  to_  the  N.I.B.  for  a 
descriptive  pamphlet)  may  indeed  become 
the  vital  centre  of  life  and  light  for  the 
thousands  of  black  blind  folk,  not  only  of 
South  Africa,  but  in  all  Africa  south  of  the 
Equator.” 

Editorial  Note. — During  his  stay  in 
England  during  August  and  September,  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Blaxall,  no,  Balham  Park  Road, 
S.W.  12,  founder  and  former  Superintendent 
of  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  Cape 
Province,  and  now  head  of  “  Ezenzeleni  ” 
(“  the  place  where  you  work  for  yourself  ”), 
is  willing  to  address  meetings  or  to  preach  on 
Sundays,  as  opportunities  to  spread  informa¬ 
tion  and  make  friends  for  this  work,  which  is 
the  most  vital  African  blind  institution 
south  of  the  Equator. 


Blind  Gardeners’  Successes. — Mr.  Joe  Farrow, 
of  Nordelph,  Norfolk,  who,  although  a  blind 
man,  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  has  carried  off 
the  St.  Dunstan’s  Challenge  Cup  with  five  first 
prizes,  three  seconds  and  two  thirds.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  and 
has  won  prizes  at  the  National  Rose  Society’s 
Show.  The  Woolwich  Garden  Club  for  the 
Blind  won  first  prize  for  hardy  flowers  in  the 
blind  gardeners’  section  at  this  Show  this  year. 
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FINAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BLIND  SOCIAL  AID 
SOCIETY  AND  LITERARY  UNION 


THE  625th  and  final  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  43,  Villiers  Street, 
Charing  Cross,  on  July  19th.  Many 
members,  associate  members  and 
friends  were  present.  These  included  : 

Dr.  Dowdell  (President),  Mr.  Herbert 
Royston  (Secretary),  Mr.  Geo.  Lucas 
(Treasurer),  Mr.  Ernest  Green  (Chairman), 
Miss  Jessie  Currie  (Vice-President),  Mrs. 
Royston,  Mrs.  Lucas,  Mrs.  Green,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Kedwell,  Mrs.  Kedwell,  Miss  Kedwell,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warrilow  (from 
Sweden),  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  J.  Moore,  Miss 
Musson,  Miss  George,  Mr.  Cottage,  Mr.  Host 
(from  Australia),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanbury, 
Miss  Wagstaff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner. 

The  evening  began  with  a  social  tea,  after 
which  Dr.  Dowdell  said  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  they  would 
meet  together.  From  many  points  of  view 
the  winding  up  of  the  Society  was  to  be 
regretted,  but  conditions  had  changed  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  difficulties  of  travel¬ 
ling  in  London,  the  easy  attractions  of  the 
wireless,  had  decreased  the  attendances,  but 
the  most  decisive  factor  was  the  failing 
health  of  Mr.  Royston,  the  Society’s  wonder¬ 
ful  secretary.  The  Society  had  done  very 
useful  work  in  its  time  by  introducing  to 
its  members  lecturers  upon  many  subjects, 
promoting  intellectual  thought  and  friend¬ 
ship.  All  must  feel  that  a  gap  had  been  made 
in  the  lives  of  those  present,  as  they  parted 
that  night,  that  would  be  difficult  to  fill. 

A  financial  statement  of  the  Society  was 
given.  Various  grants  had  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
members  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  and 
letters  of  thanks  were  read  from  the  re¬ 
cipients,  which  included  the  Swiss  Cottage 
Old  Pupils’  Guild,  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Association,  Royal  Normal  College  Guild, 
Sports  Club  for  the  Blind,  etc.  After  these 
donations  were  made  from  the  Society’s 
money,  a  capital  sum  had  been  made  over  to 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  as  a 
fund  to  be  called  the  B.S.A.S.  Fund  ;  the 
interest  on  the  capital  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  self-supporting  blind  persons. 

A  cheque,  contributed  to  by  members  and 


friends,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Royston  as  a 
slight  recognition  of  his  long  and  splendid 
services  to  the  Society,  along  with  a  letter 
expressing  the  sincere  regard  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  held.  Mr.  Royston  in 
reply  made  a  reference  to  Mrs.  Royston, 
saying  that  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the 
vSociety  could  not  have  gone  on  without  her 
unfailing  and  efficient  help.  Many  blind 
friends  remember  her  kind  “  mothering  ” 
and  thoughtfulness. 

Sincere  thanks  were  also  given  to  Mr. 
Lucas,  who  had  been  Treasurer  for  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Green,  the  Chairman,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Jessie  Currie,  Vice- 
President  and  Associate  Member  for  many 
years.  Her  ready  help  and  hospitality  at  her 
home  were  much  appreciated.  She  was  one 
of  the  Society’s  friends  with  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  the  blind  and  he  hoped  they 
would  not  lose  touch  with  her.  Miss  Currie, 
replying,  expressed  her  sorrow  that  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
meetings,  in  her  opinion  unique  in  this 
blatant  age,  and  nothing  could  replace  the 
comradeship  and  intellectual  enjoyment  of 
the  many  evenings  they  had  spent  together. 
She  quoted  Tennyson’s  lines  : 

“  There’s  somewhat  comes  to  us  in  life 
But  more  is  taken  quite  away.” 

She  extended  an  invitation  to  come  to  her 
home  as  usual  in  October  and  to  make  her 
studio  a  place  where  they  might  meet  every 
year  in  a  reunion.  The  presence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Warrilow  back  from  Sweden  was  a 
pleasant  surprise,  and  Mr.  Barker,  whose 
talks  about  astronomy  for  many  years  had 
been  so  fascinating,  helped  with  his  cheery 
personality  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
company. 

Miss  Lamb  gave  a  talk  about  the  character 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  to  end  the  many 
Shakespearean  readings  she  had  given  at  the 
Society. 

“  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  was  sung  before  part¬ 
ing,  and  thus  came  to  an  end  the  wonderful 
little  gathering  of  friends  and  The  Blind 
Social  Aid  Society  and  Literary  Union 
which  will  always  be  a  happy  memory  for 
those  who  knew  it. 
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RE-UNION  AT  CHORLEYWOOD  COLLEGE 


ON  Friday,  July  28th,  a  dinner  was 
given  to  mark  the  opening  of  the 
third  Re-union  of  Chorleywood  Col¬ 
lege’s  Old  Girls  and  Staff. 

Miss  Addison  Phillips,  the  retired  Head 
Mistress  of  Clifton  High  School  and  recently 
President  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mis¬ 
tresses,  represented  the  Governors  in  the 
absence  of  our  Chairman,  Captain  Sir  Beach- 
croft  Towse,  V.C.  She  quoted  Lewis  Carroll 
by  saying  that  “  a  speech  may  be  on  any 
subject,  and  at  any  distance  from  that  sub¬ 
ject,”  then,  having  previously  proposed  a 
toast  to  the  King,  she  spoke  of  the  three 
claims  of  loyalty  :  to  people  ;  to  an  insti¬ 
tution  ;  to  an  idea.  She  closed  her  address 
with  the  well-known  quotation  : — 

“  7  vow  to  thee,  my  country, 

All  earthly  things  above, 

Entire,  and  whole,  and  perfect, 

The  service  of  my  love.” 

Miss  Monk,  the  Head  Mistress  of  Chorley¬ 
wood  College,  thanked  Miss  Addison  Phillips 
and  also  thanked  the  Old  Girls  for  the 
present  to  the  School  of  a  teak  garden-seat. 
After  speaking  of  her  appointment  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  she  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  Staff’s  contribution  to  the 
School,  mentioning  Miss  Upcott,  who  has 
been  at  Chorleywood  College  from  its  begin¬ 
ning,  acting  as  poet  laureate  and  seeing  to 
the  editing  of  the  School  Magazine,  as  well  as 
her  ordinary  duties  ;  Miss  Hallam,  who  was 
Matron  of  the  School  for  the  first  ten  years  ; 
and  Miss  Deavin,  who  has  already  been  with 
us  for  thirteen  years  and  is  still  adding  to 
that  number.  Others  were  mentioned  too, 
who  have  been,  and  still  are,  staunch  friends 
of  the  School. 

Mr.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  said  that 
that  organisation  stood  for  a  square 
deal  for  all  blind  people  according  to  their 
capacities.  It  had  a  big  but  well  co-ordin¬ 
ated  body  and  a  heart  of  gold — which  phrase 
was  not  to  be  interpreted  simply  in  terms 
of  bank  balance.  It  had  in  the  last  few 
days  been  much  gratified  by  the  opinion  of 
a  distinguished  and  experienced  visitor  to 
the  College  who  said  that  it  was  a  delight¬ 


ful  place  in  which  the  happiness,  confidence 
and  good  manners  of  the  pupils  were  out¬ 
standing. 

Marjorie  Wood,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
present  School,  after  welcoming  the  company, 
spoke  of  the  School's  successes  and  changes 
during  the  three  years  since  the  last  Reunion. 
These  included  the  gaining  of  the  Fawcett 
Memorial  Scholarship,  the  Oxford  Higher 
Certificate  including  a  State  Scholarship, 
Oxford  Local  School  Certificates,  the  Certi¬ 
ficate  for  Proficiency  in  English  (lor  teaching 
the  English  language  to  foreigners),  and 
proficiency  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  up 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts’  Advanced 
standards.  She  also  mentioned  that  a 
number  of  Chorleywood  girls  had  joined  the 
Hertfordshire  branch  of  the  Folk  Dance 
League  at  a  Christmas  party  at  Cecil  Sharpe 
House,  and  that  this  summer  eight  certi¬ 
ficates  had  been  gained  for  life-saving. 

Miss  Deavin,  speaking  for  the  Staff,  enter¬ 
tained  everyone  with  her  views  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  impression  of  a  school  mistress.  They 
were  thought  to  be  dictionaries  or  walking 
inquiry  offices,  ultra-practical  beings  who 
could  perform  any  task  waiting  to  be  done, 
lost  property  officials,  or  even  mythical,  im¬ 
partial  gods.  In  all  cases,  it  was  necessary  to 
humour  them  a  little.  She  illustrated  her 
points  with  the  story  of  the  men  who  went 
out  to  discover  the  truth  about  the  elephant, 
all  seeing  different  parts  of  him,  and  all,  there¬ 
fore,  getting  different  ideas  as  to  what  he 
really  looked  like.  Another  illustration  was 
rather  a  neat  misquotation  by  one  of  the 
pupils  : 

“All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 

All  teachers  great  and  small.” 

Among  the  professions  represented  in  the 
Old  Girls’  Association  are  teaching  (school, 
music,  and  home  teaching),  secretarial  and 
massage  ;  and  nursing,  nursery  school  work, 
floral  art  decoration,  dairy  and  poultry 
keeping  for  those  who  may  now  freely  use 
their  sight  through  taking  care  of  it  during 
their  education  period.  Some  members,  too, 
hold  diplomas  in  elocution  and  music. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Old  Girls’  Association,  the 
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School  song  was  sung,  and  the  company  went 
into  the  Hall  to  dance  until  midnight. 

Other  features  of  the  Re-union  were  a 
country  dance  party,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Old  Girls’  Association,  a  visit  to  Watford 
Theatre  to  see  “Arms  and  the  Man,”  by 
Bernard  Shaw,  an  “  At  Home,”  to  which 
friends  and  relations  of  Old  Girls  and  of  the 
School  were  invited.  A  short  musical  pro¬ 
gramme  was  provided  for  the  visitors,  to 
which  those  Old  Girls  who  have  attained 
professional  standards  in  music  and  elocu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  two  younger  members  of  the 


Association,  contributed.  O11  the  Sunday 
evening  a  short  service  was  held  in  the 
School  Hall. 

Some  members  of  the  Association  had  to 
leave  on  the  Monday  morning,  but  the 
majority  took  the  opportunity  to  spend  a 
few  extra  days  at  School  and  enjoy  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  old  friends.  The  Association 
is  grateful  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  for  enabling  it  to  have  the  Re-union, 
which  helped  those  Old  Girls  of  one  gene¬ 
ration  to  meet  and  know  those  of  another. 


A  SCHOOL  JOURNEY  TO  SWITZERLAND 

By  REGINALD  DOWELL 


DURING  this  year’s  Easter  holidays 
I  conducted  a  small  party  of  partially 
sighted  boys  from  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind  to  Switzerland,  where  we 
had  a  holiday  lasting  just  over  a  week.  It 
was  my  belief  that  defective  vision  would 
not  prevent  the  boys  from  enjoying  a 
holiday  among  the  mountains,  and  my 
belief  was  fully  justified.  We  all  had  an 
excellent  time.  Although  the  boys  could 
not  pick  out  the  heights  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland  from  the  summit  of  the  Rigi, 
nor  appreciate  the  mural  decorations  in 
some  of  the  dimly  lighted  churches  which  we 
visited,  they  could  climb  up  the  mountain 
paths  as  easily  as  any  fully  sighted  person 
and  realise  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  far  more  magnificent  than  anything 
that  can  be  found  in  England. 

We  travelled  out  via  Paris,  and  established 
our  headquarters  at  Stansstad,  a  small 
village  on  Lake  Lucerne.  From  there  we 
went  by  steamer  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lake,  23  miles  away,  by  mountain  railway  to 
Engelberg  and  on  foot  to  the  summits  of 
nearby  mountains — the  Burgenstock 
(3. 500  feet)  and  the  Rigi  (5,905  feet).  Our 
hotel  was  down  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
we  made  good  use  of  its  little  flat-bottomed 
rowing  boats.  After  our  first  experience 
of  a  tiring  climb  up  steep  and  apparently 
never  ending  mountain  paths  there  was 
usually  more  enthusiasm  for  rowing  than 
for  mountain  climbing  ! 

We  arrived  in  Stansstad  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  April  6th.  It  was  a  warm 


clear  afternoon,  and  the  mountains,  covered 
with  magnificent  mantles  of  snow,  stood 
out  distinctly  against  a  cloudless  sky.  It 
was  a  good  beginning.  We  felt  that  even 
if  it  were  wet  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  our  holiday  would  not  have  been 
completely  spoilt,  because  we  had  already 
seen  something  worth  seeing.  But  it  was 
not  wet.  The  week-end  was  dull,  but  not 
so  dull  as  to  spoil  our  inspection  of  Lucerne’s 
fantastic  wooden  bridges  and  famous  monu¬ 
ments,  or  to  prevent  our  climbing  the 
Burgenstock. 

Easter  Monday  morning,  however,  was 
bright  and  hot,  and  we  decided  to  climb  the 
Rigi.  Deep  banks  of  snow  covered  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  when 
we  set  out  we  were  by  no  means  certain  that 
we  should  be  able  to  reach  the  summit.  We 
travelled  by  mountain  railway  almost  to  the 
snow  line,  and  then  followed  a  small  party 
of  Swiss  up  the  narrow  mountain  path. 
The  going  was  easy  until  we  reached  a 
height  at  which  our  way  was  blocked  by 
deep  drifts.  Scrambling  through  these  drifts 
was  good  fun.  One  false  step  to  the  left  and 
we  should  have  been  up  to  our  necks  in 
snow  !  Two  false  steps  to  the  right  and  we 
should  have  careered  down  a  2,000-ft. 
slope  !  In  spite  of  all  the  snow  the  heat 
was  intense,  and,  sad  to  relate,  some  members 
of  the  party  had  to  give  up  the  struggle 
about  800  feet  from  the  summit.  The 
remainder  plodded  bravely  on — through 
more  deep  snow  and  up  more  steep  paths. 
The  summit,  apparently  so  near,  seemed  to 
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recede  like  a  mirage  in  the  desert,  and 
after  turning  each  corner  it  looked  just  as 
far  away.  Eventually,  however,  we  reached 
it— tired,  but  with  a  happy  feeling  of  having 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  we  had 
set  out  to  do.  We  were  rewarded  with  a 
cool  breeze  and  a  view  which  we  shall  never 
forget.  In  the  north  the  plain  rolled  away 
into  Germany,  and  in  the  south  the  giants 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  Central  Switzer¬ 
land  spread  themselves  out  before  us  in  a 
splendid  panorama.  The  climb  had  been 
long  and  difficult,  but  everyone  agreed  that 
it  had  been  well  worth  doing. 

The  next  day  we  had  an  excursion  to  the 
beautiful  little  town  of  Engelberg,  which 
nestles  peacefully  at  the  foot  of  the  mighty 
Titlis.  Some  of  our  more  adventurous 
spirits  wanted  to  tackle  the  Titlis,  but  the 
mountain  is  more  than  10,600  feet  high,  and 
they  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  visit 
to  Engelberg’s  famous  monastery  and  church, 
and  with  snowballing  me  ! 

On  Wednesday  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Rutli  Meadows  at  the  other  end  of  the 


lake.  All  Swiss  school  children  are  brought' 
to  this  spot.  It  was  here  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  free  and  independent  Switzerland 
were  laid  in  1315,  when  three  of  the  Lake 
Cantons  united  to  resist  Austrian  aggression. 
We  walked  through  the  meadows  where  that 
momentous  alliance  was  made.  In  the 
distance  we  could  see  Altdorf,  where  William 
Tell  shot  the  apple  from  his  son’s  head, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  we  found 
the  spot  at  which  he  escaped  from  his 
Austrian  captors. 

We  left  Stansstad  for  the  last  time  early 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  travelled  all 
through  the  day  and  the  night.  We  arrived 
home  looking  very  sunburnt  and  feeling 
very  fit.  We  had  learned  a  little  Geography 
and  History  and  had  picked  up  a  little 
French  and  German.  We  had  vivid 
memories  of  high  mountains  and  overhead 
railways,  of  chalets  that  look  too  much 
like  doll’s  houses  to  be  real  and  of  the 
kindly  folk  who  live  in  them.  We  had,  in 
fact,  had  a  thoroughly  good  time,  and  our 
only  regret  was  that  it  had  gone  so  quickly. 


MYSTERY 

By  D.  B.  HUNTER. 


THE  average  Australian  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  is  convinced  that  the  average 
Englishman  has  no  conception  of  the 
size  of  Australia.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  hasn’t  much  idea  of  the  size  of  England 
beyond  the  vague  belief  that  you  could 
pick  up  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  and 
drop  them  anywhere  in  New  South  Wales 
(or,  when  in  boastful  mood,  in  Sydney 
Harbour),  and  they  would  never  be  in  any¬ 
body’s  way.  All  of  which  is  extraneous 
except  to  point  out  that  Australia  has  an 
area  of  some  three  million  square  miles, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  Europe  or  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  and  that  over 
this  vast  area  are  scattered  some  seven 
million  souls,  mostly  concentrated  in  the 
cities  and  along  the  rich  coastal  plains. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  mining  settlement 
struggled  for  existence  some  miles  out  from 
Herberton  in  North  Queensland.  To  it 
there  came  one  morning  two  men  who 
scorned  the  copper  and  melibdenite  which 
the  settlement  produced  and  declared  that 


they  were  pushing  into  the  virgin  country 
beyond  to  prospect  for  gold. 

They  went,  and,  in  time,  came  back  with 
a  find  ;  but  it  was  not  the  “  muck  called 
gold  ”  of  a  miner’s  dream,  but  rather  a 
small  gadget  which  was  the  product  of 
man’s  ingenuity  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Wonderingly  it  was  passed  around  the 
settlement  (which  was  probably  the  bar), 
and  speculation  was  rife  as  to  its  use  and 
value.  It  consisted  of  two  metal  strips 
which  fitted  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  top 
piece  was  divided  into  holes  which  cor¬ 
responded  with  dents  in  the  other. 

It  was  a  cousin  of  mine  who  eventually 
solved  the  riddle.  He  explained — ha  ing 
seen  mine — that  it  was  part  of  the  “  outfit  ” 
with  which  Braille  is  written. 

Their  mystery  was  solved  :  but  it  was  but 
the  beginning  of  mine,  for  I  have  never  been 
able  to  guess  (though  I  have  wondered 
often)  how  a  “  brass  ”  could  have  been  lost 
in  the  outback  virgin  Australian  Bush  ! 
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“A  TERRIBLE  ORDEAL” 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PL  A. 

PART  II  ( continued ) 


3.  Compensations. — In  any  case,  what¬ 
ever  the  elements  of  strain,  whether  merely 
initial  and  temporary  or  of  constant  recur¬ 
rence,  these  can  usually  be  either  lessened 
by  some  device  or  adjustment,  or  they  are 
amply  counterbalanced  or  transformed  by 
that  greatest  and  most  thrilling  of  compensa- 
sations,  the  joy  of  service — the  joy  of  being 
sight  and  hearing  to  fellow-beings  who  have 
neither,  and  thereby  bringing  into  their  lives 
and  work  something  of  the  richness  and 
colour  and  inspiration  of  the  great  outer 
world  of  sights  and  sounds.  In  some  cases 
there  may  also  be  the  compensation  of  a 
rare  and  wonderful  friendship,  with  unusually 
deep  and  sacred  ties  uniting  the  two  human 
souls,  such  as  that  between  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  and  Helen  Keller  ;  such  as  that  be¬ 
tween  my  deaf-blind  friend  the  “  Rainbow- 
Maker  ”  (of  whom  more  later)  and  her 
sighted  helper-friend  ;  and  such  as  I  myself 
have  known.  Then  indeed  all  elements  of 
strain  fade  away  into  insignificance,  or  are 
transformed  into  a  glorified  and  valued 
outlet  through  which  the  greatest  of  the 
passion  of  friendship  can  pour  itself  and  find 
dynamic  expression.  Moreover,  the  service 
and  self-giving  are  then  mutual,  and  life 
for  both  friends,  the  deaf-blind  and  the 
sighted  alike,  holds  a  glory  nothing  can  take 
away. 

4.  Different  types  of  deaf-blind  people. — 
It  will  now  surely  be  clear — but  can  hardly 
be  too  much  emphasised — that  it  is  entirely 
incorrect  to  lump  all  the  deaf-blind  together 
and  speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  an  utterly 
different  species  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  a  species  in  which  all  the  individuals 
are  alike  in  being  rather  fearsomely  abnormal, 
so  that  such  phrases  as  “  unbearable  strain,” 

“  terrible  ordeal,”  etc.,  can  be  applied  to 
them  all  indiscriminately,  causing  some 
people  to  look  at  them  askance  as  at  strange 
objects.  But  the  majority  of  the  deaf-blind 
are  normal  individuals  very  much  like  your¬ 
selves,  varying  greatly  as  you  do  in  character, 
temperament,  and  tastes,  in  being  easy  or 


difficult  to  live  with,  burdens  or  blessings — 
or  a  mix-up  of  both.  If  there  are  violent- 
tempered  individuals  among  us  (as  there 
are),  so  there  are  among  sighted  people — 
and  at  least  it  is  easier  to  escape  the  rages 
of  a  person  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear 
your  whereabouts  (and  can  think  you  a 
hundred  miles  away  whereas  you  are  still 
in  the  same  house),  than  from  a  pursuing 
sighted  fury  who  can  keep  an  eagle  eye  on 
your  comings  and  goings  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  deaf- 
blind  people — and  I  think  they  are  in  the 
majority  if  I  may  judge  by  those  who  are 
correspondents  of  mine,  and  by  the  letters 
of  others  published  in  The  Braille  Rain¬ 
bow  (quarterly  organ  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’  League) — who  are  sweet-tempered, 
cheery  folk,  very  independent,  always  ready 
for  a  joke,  and  responding  with  gratifying 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  to  every  little 
pleasure  provided  for  them  ;  warm-heartedly 
eager  to  help  each  other  ;  and  many  of  them 
full  of  keen  interest  in  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  including  national  and  international 
affairs,  so  that  they  are  very  interesting  and 
stimulating  companions. 

io  give  but  one  concrete  example — the 
one  most  personally  and  intimately  known 
to  me,  as  she  happens  to  be  my  greatest 
friend  among  the  deaf-blind.  Advanced 
in  years,  frail  in  body,  she  spends  every 
moment  of  her  days  in  unselfish,  untiring 
service  for  her  fellow-beings,  both  the  deaf- 
blind  and  the  sighted,  and  until  quite  recent 
years  did  the  work  of  her  room  herself, 
lighting  the  fire,  boiling  kettles  and  filling 
hot-water  bottles.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
courageous,  inspiring,  and  beautiful  charac¬ 
ters  in  all  my  wide  range  of  acquaintances, 
always  sweet-tempered  and  thoughtful  for 
others.  To  live  with  her  as  companion- 
help  would  be  not  only  nothing  of  an  ordeal 
but  on  the  contrary  would  be  a  joy,  a 
privilege,  and  an  inspiration — and  in  all 
this  I  know  her  most  intimate  and  constant 
sighted  companion  will  bear  me  out.  I 
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have  already  alluded  to  the  richly  wonderful 
friendship  between  them,  but  1  suppose 
I  must  not  mention  actual  names  !  I 
cannot,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of 
saying  that  my  own  name  for  this  deaf- 
blind  comrade  of  mine — borrowed  from  a 
beautiful  character  in  Beatrice  Chase’s  well- 
known  Dartmoor  books — is  “  the  Rainbow- 
Maker,”  bestowed  on  her  not  only  because 
she  is  Editor  of  The  Braille  Rainbow,  but 
also  Because  it  fits  herself,  spending  her  life 
as  she  does  in  making  rainbows  in  the 
darkened  lives  of  her  deaf-blind  fellows  and 
of  many  others  also.  Readers  of  this  article 
who  have  heard  little  else  about  the  deaf- 
blind  beyond  the  talk  of  their  being  “  diffi¬ 
cult  ”  and  “  terrible  burdens  ”  and  so  on, 
should  read  this  deaf-blind  friend’s  little 
book  Music  and  Light  in  the  Dark  Silence, 
together  with  her  Editorials  and  the  letters 
from  other  deaf-blind  folk  published  in 
The  Braille  Rainbow,  from  which  there  are 
typed  extracts  for  sighted  people  who 
cannot  read  Braille.  I  think  they  would 
then  get  a  far  more  balanced  and  correct 
view  of  those  of  their  fellows  without  the 
blessings  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  would 
find  them  to  be  very  much  like  themselves, 
but  bravely  and  cheerily  carrying  a  burden 
of  which  the  seeing  and  hearing  can  form 
no  adequate  conception.  Could  they  but  do 
so  I  think  they  would  feel  there  could  be 
no  greater  vocation  in  the  world  than  to 
be  sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to  the 
deaf — and  helping  the  “  difficult  ”  indivi¬ 
duals  to  be  their  best  selves. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  sighted-hearing  friend  of 
the  deaf-blind  comrade  to  whom  I  have 
just  been  alluding.  As  it  will  be  a  valuable 
corrective  to  the  “  terrible  strain  ”  con¬ 
ception  for  readers  to  learn  of  an  entirely 
opposite  experience  from  one  who  actually 
is  constant  companion  to  a  deaf-blind  person, 
and  because  it  shows  that  the  benefits  are 
not  so  exclusively  one-sided  as  many  people 
seem  to  think,  I  have  obtained  permission 
to  quote  from  this  letter,  as  follows  : — 

“  One  of  the  deaf-blind,  as  you  know, 
has  become  my  dearest  friend.  She  is  all 
you  say,  and  more.  So  far  from  being  a 
strain,  her  companionship  is  wholly  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  blessedness  of  her  friendship 
is  incalculable.  One  of  the  most  precious 


things  about  it  is  her  serenity,  her  beautiful 
peace  of  mind.  Although  my  knowledge 
of  deaf-blind  people  is  not  very  extensive, 
I  have  found  that  others  of  them  have  that 
same  blessed  quality.  Living  as  we  do  in  a 
breathless  and  strenuous  age,  which  gives  us 
little  time  to  do  anything  thoroughly  and 
which  makes  concentrated  effort  irksome, 
it  is  a  tremendous  help  to  have  so  valuable 
a  friend  at  hand,  one  who  radiates  calm 
and  peace,  and  whose  greater  power  of 
concentrated  thought — owing  to  lack  of 
sight  and  hearing — gives  rise  to  more 
considered  and  deeper  judgments  than  are 
often  hastily-formed  conclusions. 

“  I  remember  in  an  Editorial  in  The  New 
Beacon  the  following  words  occurred.  They 
are  as  true  of  many  of  the  deaf-blind  as 
of  the  blind  to  whom  they  alluded.  The  words 
in  the  Editorial  (which  was  called  ‘Light 
From  Within  ’)  ran  :  ‘  It  is  a  light  brighter 

than  any  that  the  world  of  sight  has  to  give, 
and  to  the  world  without  it  is  revealing 
unsuspected  powers,  talents,  and  charms — 
even  to  those  complacently  monopolised 
by  the  conceit  of  five  active  senses.’ 

“  In  comparison  with  the  numbers  of  those 
who  have  sight  and  hearing,  those  who 
have  neither  are  so  few  that  not  one  of 
them  should  lack  a  friend  and  companion. 
It  needs  but  little  imagination  to  realise 
their  appalling  isolation,  and  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  being  spared  that  burden 
should  urge  one  to  do  all  in  one’s  power  to 
aid  wherever  possible.  And  just  because 
their  companionship  has  this  calming, 
steadying  effect,  time  with  them  is  well 
spent,  and  the  reward  is  very  great.” 

Even  if  it  is  argued  that  this  sighted- 
hearing  friend’s  experience  is  exceptional — 
and  certainly  serenity  is  not  one  of  the 
present  writer’s  characteristics — this  does 
not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  value  and 
significance  of  such  a  testimony,  and  it  bears 
out  the  main  contention  of  the  present  series 
of  articles,  namely,  that  deaf-blind  people, 
like  their  seeing  fellows,  can  be  anything 
from  ordeals  to  blessings,  or  a  mix-up  of 
both. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Erratum.- — In  Home  News,  p.  172,  New  Beacon, 
July  15th,  in  the  paragraph  dealing  with  declining 
numbers  of  blind  children,  line  one  should  read 
“eleven  schools  within  fifty  miles  •  of  Manchester” 
instead  of  “  eleven  Manchester  schools.” 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THE  MAGISTRACY. 


AN  article  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Tribune,  the  organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Blind 
Workers,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  within  recent  years  no  appointments  of  blind  persons 
to  the  Magistracy  have  been  made.  The  writer  says  that  “  it  would  appear  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  office  does  not  look  with  favour  upon  the  appointment  of  blind  or  partially  blind 
persons  to  the  Bench,  it  being  held  that  in  certain  Court  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  Magistrate 
should  be  able  to  see  the  faces  of  persons  in  the  dock  or  of  witnesses  and  therefore  it  is  a  very  decided 
disadvantage  if  such  observations  cannot  be  made.”  Admitting  certain  disadvantages  that  blindness 
carries  with  it,  the  writer  maintains  that,  as  the  limitations  of  blindness  are  overcome  in  a  variety 
of  ways  by  intelligent  people,  blindness  “  should  be  no  barrier  to  social  preferment  or  to  advancement 
of  any  kind  where  public  service  is  under  consideration.”  He  points  out  that  distinguished  blind 
men  have  practised  and  are  practising  at  the  Bar  with  conspicuous  success  and  that  blind  men  have 
acted  as  Magistrates  and  do  still  so  act,  and  considers  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  attention  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  should  be  directed  without  delay  to  the  present  disregard  of  the  claims  of  blind  men 
and  women  to  the  Magistracy.  The  need  for  immediate  action  is  because  there  are  “  certain 
distinctive  spheres  of  activity  in  which  competent  blind  persons  engage  where  it  is  essential  for  them 
to  have  the  power  to  sign  various  documents.” 

We  are  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  writer  in  The  Tribune  on  this  matter,  and  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  arguments  against  the  appointment  of  the  blind  to  the  Magistracy, 
provided  the  plea  for  their  inclusion  is  in  the  hands  of  someone  fully  conversant  with  the  blind  of 
to-day.  The  attitude  behind  such  arguments  is  out  of  date  and  shows  ignorance  of  the  progress  of 
the  blind,  of  their  capabilities  and  of  their  resultant  responsibilities.  For  convenience  we  use  the 
term  Blind  World,”  but  it  is  as  invidious  a  term  as  the  Working  Class  or  the  Fair  Sex.  There  are 
a  certain  number  of  people  who  share  the  same  physical  disability,  blindness,  but  apart  from  this  one 
feature  of  physical  resemblance,  they  may  be  peers  or  peasants,  saints  or  sinners,  millionaires  or 
mendicants,  and  the  variety  in  their  character  and  their  mentality  is  legion.  It  is  therefore  eminently 
ridiculous  to  treat  thousands  of  “  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ”  as  one,  and  to  debar  them,  as  a 
class,  from  certain  appointments  merely  because  they  cannot,  in  a  strictly  optical  sense,  see.  Are 
not  the  eyes  of  Justice  herself  blindfolded  ?  In  many  cases,  where  beauty  pleads  or  the  histrionic 
testify,  we  can  imagine  it  a  positive  advantage  not  to  see  the  features  that  are  liable  to  disguise  or 
distort  the  spoken  words.  Even  the  neutrality  of  a  “  poker  face  ”  may  negative  sincerity  by 
engendering  cautious  suspicion.  Our  faces  are  masks  composed  of  the  civilities,  yet  liable  to  be 
contorted  by  uncontrollable  nerves. 

Apart  from  this  moot  question  of  the  value  of  sight  in  judgment,  do  we  not  all  know  of  many 
blind  people  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  fully  as  much  entitled  to  adorn  the  Bench  as  many  a  “  justice 
in  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined,  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  ”  ?  One  of  the 
greatest  of  London  s  magistrates,  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  pioneer  of  the  Marine  Society,  the  Magdalene 
Hospital  and  the  Royal  Female  Orphanage,  the  fighter  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  courts, 
the  man  well  in  advance  of  his  time,  was  blind. 

Ihere  is  one  virtue  which,  amongst  the  intellectual,  physical  blindness  is  almost  sure  to  breed. 
It  is  the  virtue  of  prudence.  The  movements  of  a  blind  man  are  necessarily  wary,  wariness  inculcates 
the  mental  habit  of  circumspection  and  circumspection  leads,  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought,  to 
prudence.  And  surely  prudence  is  the  crown  of  magisterial  virtue. 

Many  blind  men  occupy  executive  positions  as  officials  in  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  the  writer 
in  The  Tribune  points  out  that  such  officials,  blind  and  sighted  alike,  “  have  received  very  scant 
consideration  within  recent  years”  in  connection  with  appointments  to  the  Magistracy.  Yet  “no 
administrators  are  more  frequently  called  upon  to  render  personal  services  to  individuals.”  He 
pictures  them  running  around  a  town  trying  to  find  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  “  will  append  his 
signature  to  documents  that  purport  to  be  signed  by  persons  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  applicant  ”  and  says  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  this  state  of 
affairs  must  be  remedied. 

We  thoroughly  endorse  his  opinions  and  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  at  once  and  be  speedily 
fruitful.  ,r 


The  Editor. 
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MY  FATHER  AS  PASTOR 

By  BARBARA  ROSS  McINTOSH. 

[ This  interesting  study  of  a  blind  Scottish  Minister  by  his  blind  daughter  is  a  companion  piece 
to  “  My  Father  as  Preacher ,”  included  in  The  New  Beacon  of  May  15 th,  1939.] 


N  one  of  my  father’s  churches  in  the 
west  there  was  an  anecdote  which  was  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  close  partner¬ 
ship  between  my  parents,  and  showed 
clearly  how  they  were  regarded  as  two 
parts  of  one  whole. 

A  little  boy  whose  people  belonged  to 
our  congregation  was  very  busy  and  im¬ 
portant  about  a  new  game.  His  sister  watched 
him  enviously  for  some  time,  and  then 
signified  her  wish  to  join  in. 

“  But  I’m  playin’  at  bein’  a  minister,”  her 
brother  announced.  “  I’m  Mr.  McIntosh, 
an’  you  canna’  be  him.” 

There  was  silence  until  this  statement  was 
fully  digested,  then  the  little  girl  smiled 
brightly. 

“  I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  she  exclaimed. 
“  I’ll  be  Mrs.  McIntosh.” 

My  parents  keenly  appreciated  this  joke, 
and  looked  on  it  as  a  fitting  comment  on 
their  labours  in  double  harness. 

Day  began  betimes  in  our  household,  and 
my  chief  memory  of  the  early  morning  is  of 
my  mother,  flitting  light-foot  about  her 
varied  duties,  which  she  performed  thoroughly 
and  methodically.  Like  the  birds,  she  often 
sang  at  her  tasks,  and  her  movements  were 
the  very  embodiment  of  activity.  Careful 
though  she  was  in  all  matters  of  household 
management,  she  never  failed  to  give  them 
a  second  place  when  my  father’s  work  de¬ 
manded  her  attention.  Frequently  I  have 
known  her  to  abandon  some  absorbing  bit 
of  work  to  find  a  reference  for  him  or  dictate 
a  quotation. 

There  is  an  incident  of  our  days  in  the 
mining  community  of  Stirlingshire  which 
stands  out  clearly  in  my  mind,  and  leaves  a 
deep  impression  after  the  passage  of  many 
years. 

A  letter  addressed  to  my  father  came  in  by 
the  morning  post,  and  cast  a  shadow  over 
us  all.  It  was  written  by  a  minister  in  a  Cana¬ 
dian  township  and  conveyed  bad  news  for  a 
household  belonging  to  the  church.  The 
young  son,  who  had  only  recently  gone  over¬ 
seas  and  was  being  driven  on  a  motor  lorry 


to  his  destination,  tragically  lost  his  life 
through  the  brakes  failing  and  the  lorry 
capsizing  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill.  To 
my  parents  fell  the  trying  ordeal  of  carrying 
the  tidings  to  the  bereft  mother,  and  they 
answered  the  call  with  characteristic  promp¬ 
titude. 

My  mother  changed  her  morning  plan  of 
campaign  and  made  swift  preparations  for 
dinner,  while  my  father  left  his  study  and 
all  the  work  which  waited  him  there.  Both 
went  on  trek,  at  the  same  time  as  I  started 
with  my  guide  for  school,  only  their  journey 
was  twice  as  long  as  mine,  the  house  of  the 
church  member  being  away  at  the  other  end 
of  the  parish. 

They  were  back  in  the  manse  on  my 
return,  and  everything  was  ready  for  the 
midday  meal.  A  great  quietude  was  upon 
them,  but  uppermost  in  their  minds  was  the 
bravery  of  the  stricken  mother,  who  did  not 
flinch  in  her  fiery  trial,  and  who  could  still 
consider  others  in  the  poignant  heart-thrust 
of  her  own  grief. 

In  all  their  charges  my  parents  visited  to¬ 
gether  and  had  a  knack  of  getting  right  to  the 
core  of  any  household  matter,  brave  or  gay. 
Very  often  my  father  had  to  be  an  adviser  in 
business  or  legal  affairs  and  a  mediator  or 
chief  mover  in  all  sorts  of  emergencies.  I 
recall  a  certain  wedding  ceremony  where  the 
bridegroom  had  gone  in  early  years  over¬ 
seas  and  had  returned  to  woo  and  win  a  local 
bride.  The  bridegroom’s  elder  brother,  who 
was  to  act  as  best  man,  had  laughingly 
vowed  to  secure  the  first  kiss  from  the  newly 
wedded  bride  and  expatiated  on  the  fun  which 
he  would  have,  at  the  couple’s  expense,  when 
he  related  the  circumstance  to  friends  in 
America. 

The  future  bridegroom  took  the  matter 
very  seriously,  and  got  my  father  to  go  over 
every  part  of  the  service  with  him  in  order 
that  he  should  not  be  forestalled  by  the  best 
man.  My  father  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his 
anxiety,  and  gave  him  several  sign  words  by 
which  he  would  be  aware  of  the  exact 
sequence  of  the  service. 
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On  the  great  night  the  groom  was  notice¬ 
ably  nervous  but,  being  forewarned,  he  was 
able  to  circumvent  the  best  man  and  get  the 
first  kiss  of  his  own  bride. 

There  were  humours  of  visiting,  peculiar 
to  each  place  and  district,  and  my  mother 
used  to  relate  an  amusing  story  of  a  house 
where  they  called  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

At  this  particular  time  the  lady  of  the 
establishment,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
church,  was  in  bed,  and  my  father  was  given 
a  chair  by  the  bedside  to  converse  with  the 
patient.  My  mother  turned  to  a  sister  of  the 
sick  woman  who  seemed  to  think  that  the 
invalid  was  the  focus  of  too  much  attention. 

“Ye  ken,  I  havena’  been  weel  either,”  she 
announced. 

“  Oh,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  my 
mother.  “  And  what  has  been  the  matter 
with  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I’ve  been  awfu’  bad  wi’  a  hermitage 
in  my  stomach,”  was  the  startling  reply. 

Long  after  he  had  lost  his  sight  my  father 
carried  a  mental  map  of  Edinburgh  laid  out 
in  his  mind,  and  if  ever  I  was  reading  a  book 
on  the  capital,  I  had  only  to  mention  a 
street  or  a  terrace,  and  he  would  tell  me  how 
far  it  was  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  in 
what  standing  it  was  held,  and  who  of  note 
had  resided  there.  When  he  went  to  his 
successive  spheres,  he  retained  this  gift  of 
locality  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  my 
mother  used  to  tell  very  dramatically  of  an 
experience  which  they  had  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  where  my  father’s  instinct  proved  a 
reliable  safeguard. 

It  was  a  dark,  wintry  night,  when  the  storm 
clouds  brooded  over  the  rugged  coast  of 
Buchan.  My  parents  set  out  for  the  little 
village  of  Whinniefold,  where  my  father  con¬ 
ducted  a  weekly  service  ;  but  never  had  the 
elements  been  so  much  against  them,  and 
never  had  the  path  been  so  difficult  to  find. 
Several  times  they  came  perilously  near  to  the 
encroaching  tides.  At  one  point  my  mother 
felt  that  she  could  no  longer  distinguish  the 
way,  and  my  father,  with  a  sudden  instinct, 
grasped  her  hand  and  said,  “  Come  on.” 
Following  his  lead,  she  clambered  up  the 
bank  to  safety,  and  later,  when  they  neared 
the  little  village  for  which  they  were  bound, 
several  of  the  fishermen  were  out  looking 
for  them  with  lanterns. 

During  a  quiet  country  holiday  we  had  a 
dramatic  brush  with  danger.  This  time  it 


did  not  affect  my  parents,  but  a  farmer, 
under  whose  roof  we  were  lodging.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  whole  household  to  join 
us  for  family  worship  which  my  father  con¬ 
ducted,  and  at  the  end  of  the  devotions 
there  was  a  hurried  exit  of  the  farmer.  His 
bees  had  swarmed,  in  the  hot,  thundery 
weather,  and  he  had  to  be  quick  in  action  if 
the  wanderers  were  to  be  recaptured.  My 
father  and  mother  and  myself  made  a  more 
leisurely  journey  to  the  garden,  where  we 
watched  operations.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
cry  from  the  farmer’s  wife.  Her  husband  had 
been  badly  stung  behind  the  ear,  and  the 
centre  of  anxiety  shifted  from  the  bees  to 
their  owner.  Quickly  he  became  dazed  and 
did  not  seem  to  know  properly  what  went  on 
around  him.  His  daughters  led  him  to  the 
house  and  made  him  lie  down,  but  the  one 
important  thing  was  to  keep  him  from  falling 
asleep.  The  country  doctor  was  miles  away, 
and  even  by  the  most  hopeful  computation 
he  could  not  reach  the  farm  until  late  after¬ 
noon.  Here  my  father  and  mother  lent  a 
hand  and  took  a  grip  of  the  situation.  The 
poor  farmer’s  wife  was  too  distracted  to  lend 
much  aid  ;  but  my  mother  got  her  gradually 
calmed  and  reassured.  As  for  the  farmer, 
my  father  talked  him  awake  for  a  while  and 
rubbed  his  hands  and  arms  and  later  my 
mother  read  aloud  to  him.  Whenever  his 
attention  showed  signs  of  wandering,  my 
father  would  start  some  fresh  topic  to  banish 
slumber  at  all  costs. 

At  last  it  seemed  the  danger  was  over  and 
no  longer  did  the  good  farmer  have  any  signs 
of  sleep.  After  dinner  my  parents  were  quite 
worn  out,  and  I  myself  was  spent  with  the 
morning’s  excitement.  I  can  remember  with 
what  a  feeling  of  relief  I  sank  into  profound 
slumber,  and  when  we  woke,  it  was  to  learn 
that  the  doctor  had  been  and  gone.  He  ap¬ 
proved  of  all  that  had  been  done  and  said 
that,  had  our  friend  given  way  to  the  desire 
to  sleep,  the  poison  might  have  done  its 
deadly  work.  He  himself  had  once  suffered 
from  snake-bite  ;  and  he  was  very  sympa¬ 
thetic  about  the  experience.  That  night  the 
farmer  drove  my  parents  to  a  church  some 
miles  away,  and  the  friendship  of  years  was 
strengthened  by  that  early  morning  ordeal. 

In  two  charges  my  father  was  a  member 
of  the  local  School  Board,  which  was  the 
Scottish  forerunner  of  the  present  Educa¬ 
tional  Authorities.  Once  my  parents  went 
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through  the  rough  and  tumble  of  an  election 
with  real  zest  and  joy.  My  mother  made  a 
prime  canvasser,  and  our  people  rallied  to 
my  father’s  banner  with  might  and  main. 
A  lady,  very  old  in  years,  but  with  a  spirit 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  an  uncon¬ 
querable  soldier,  determined  to  record  her 
vote  in  my  father’s  favour.  My  parents  were 
somewhat  anxious  lest  the  extra  fatigue  of 
the  journey  to  the  polling  booth  would  hurt 
her  ;  but  she  smiled  their  fears  away  and 
told  them  that  she  had  her  going  all  carefully 
planned.  At  a  certain  part  of  the  way  she 
was  to  call  at  a  friend’s  house,  and  after  she 
had  rested  there,  she  meant  to  go  forward  in 
triumph  and  do  her  duty  by  her  minister. 

The  votes  were  counted  at  the  school,  and 
the  excitement  mounted  high.  My  mother 
was  beside  my  father,  noting  down  his  votes 
for  him,  along  with  other  supporters.  As  the 
Parish  minister  heard,  "  McIntosh,”  called 
out  repeatedly,  he  was  somewhat  dubious  ; 
but  when  his  own  name  came  more  fre¬ 
quently,  he  gave  a  satisfied  sigh  and  said, 
‘‘Ay,  that’s  better!”  Finally,  the  Parish 
church  minister  topped  the  poll,  and  my 
father  was  a  close  second. 

My  father  did  not  believe  in  any  mountain- 
top  attitude  of  aloofness,  but  he  liked  to 
find  out  the  chief  interest  of  the  person’s 
life  with  whom  he  was  in  converse,  and  work 
the  talk  round  that  factor.  I  have  seen  him 
spend  hours  over  a  quest  for  a  suitable  situ¬ 
ation  for  some  deserving  member,  and  he 
never  regarded  such  time  as  wasted  in  any 
sense.  In  war-time  we  were  a  particularly 
busy  household,  and  the  ’phone  rang  from 
morning  till  night.  There  were  women  and 
families  at  home  to  be  looked  after,  and  cer¬ 
tain  men’s  cases  to  be  adjusted.  In  fact,  I 
once  remarked  to  him,  in  mild  protest,  that 
we  would  come  to  be  known  as  “  McIntosh 
Bureau  ”  ;  but  this  only  brought  from  him  a 
laughing  response,  and  he  went  into  the  work 
with  more  energy  than  ever. 

He  was  intensely  patriotic  and  felt  the 
sacrifice  which  the  boys  were  making  for  us 
with  a  very  real  glow  of  appreciation.  I 
remember  when  a  wounded  soldier  who  had 
belonged  to  one  of  his  churches  in  the  south, 
was  brought  in  to  one  of  the  Aberdeen 
hospitals.  The  boy  met  with  one  of  my 
father's  city  congregation  and  charged  him 
with  a  message  to  tell  him  who  he  was.  Very 
swiftly  my  parents  answered  the  summons, 


and  they  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  man  until 
he  was  sent  back  finally  recovered. 

A  curious  experience  happened  to  my 
father  and  mother,  and  they  themselves  felt 
its  full  dramatic  significance.  They  met  an 
old  lady  who  belonged  to  their  church  who 
the  evening  before  had  lost  a  valuable  fur 
at  the  crowded  service.  Characteristically, 
they  volunteered  to  go  with  her  to  the  police 
office  to  endeavour  to  recover  the  missing 
treasure.  The  problem  of  the  fur  was 
quickly  solved,  but  just  as  they  were  taking 
their  departure,  an  eagle-eyed  son  of  the  law 
laid  a  heavy  hand  on  my  father’s  shoulder. 
My  mother  flashed  round  on  him  to  see  what 
this  procedure  signified,  and  he  said  in  my 
father’s  ear :  ”  Will  you  wait  a  moment, 
please,  for  we  are  needing  the  help  of  a 
clergyman.” 

It  turned  out  that  a  Dane  had  died  and 
his  comrades  wished  a  minister  to  conduct  a 
burial  service  with  all  the  proper  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  policeman  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  my  father  as  being  the  first  within  his 
reach.  My  father  immediately  understood 
the  situation  and  the  strange,  sad  service 
was  conducted  with  all  due  reverence.  The 
crew  stood  round,  sorrowing  for  their  dead 
comrade,  yet  not  able  to  understand  the 
language  in  which  his  funeral  service  was 
spoken.  I  think  that  they  sensed  my  father's 
sympathy,  for  each  of  them  gave  him  a 
strong  hand-grip  before  they  went  away. 
It  was  a  moving  service  which  my  parents 
never  forgot. 

I  here  was  another  occasion  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  when  my  father  was  summoned  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  before  church,  to  go  to  the 
sick  bed  of  a  travelling  hawker.  The  sick 
man  did  not  know  a  word  of  English,  but 
one  of  his  comrades  was  very  eager  to  trans¬ 
late  all  that  was  said  to  him.  It  was  a  strange 
experience  for  my  father  to  listen  to  his 
words  turned  into  a  flowing  stream  of  Gaelic  ; 
but  he  appreciated  the  kindness  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  good  folk  for  their  friend. 
Happily,  he  made  a  good  recovery  from  his 
serious  illness,  and  he  always  greeted  my 
father  and  mother  with  great  cordiality 
whenever  they  chanced  to  meet  him  in  the 
street. 

When  we  stayed  in  the  Granite  City,  we 
felt  very  close  to  all  national  happenings.  A 
head  reporter  of  one  of  the  leading  dailies 
belonged  to  our  church,  and  always  kept  my 
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father  up  in  the  latest  developments  on  the 
war  front.  1  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  of 
helpless  horror  which  gripped  me  when  I 
heard  early  on  an  afternoon  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Kitchener. 

Before  we  left  Aberdeen,  there  were  bills 
out  with  such  headlines  as  “  Call  to  the  Rev. 
Donald  McIntosh.”  A  little  girl  rushed  in 
to  her  mother  in  a  great  state  of  excitement 
and  exclaimed,  “Oh,  isna’  this  awfu’  !  Mr. 
McIntosh  has  been  called  up.”  At  his  fare¬ 
well  social  meeting,  my  father  told  this  story 
with  relish,  and  the  whole  audience  rocked 
with  prolonged  laughter. 

The  study  and  the  highway — they  both 
had  their  part  in  my  father’s  life  from  day  to 
day.  They  did  not  war  against  each  other, 
but  were  rather  both  composite  parts  of  one 
whole.  He  could  not  have  been  the  preacher 
that  he  was  if  he  had  not  loved  humanity  so 
well  and  served  under  its  banner  so  faith¬ 
fully,  and  he  could  not  have  been  the  wise 
and  careful  pastor  if  he  had  not  wrestled 
with  thought  in  quiet  places  and  wrung  truths 
from  the  texts  which  challenged  him. 

PERSONALIA 

Recent  appointments  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

Mr.  G.  N.  Cole  has  been  appointed  as 
Secretary  of  the  Southampton  Association 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  as  successor  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Malerby,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Yea 
has  succeeded  Mr.  H.  Broughton  as  Secretary 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Miss  M.  Bonham,  a  former  pupil  of 
Chorleywood  College,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  the  little  class  of  blind  epileptic 
children  about  to  be  opened  in  connection 
with  the  Chalfont  Colony  for  epileptics. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lois  Marsden,  a  member  of  the 
home  teaching  staff  of  the  Burnley  and 
District  Society  for  the  Blind,  was  successful 
in  obtaining  honours  in  six  subjects  in  the 
recent  Home  Teachers’  examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  was 
awarded  the  Arthur  Pearson  prize. 

^  *1» 

Miss  Mitchell,  who  is  employed  as  a 
Home  Visitor  by  the  Southampton  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  and  was  formerly  a 


member  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Midland 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  recently 
married  to  Mr.  Randle  Village,  the  Missioner 
to  the  Deaf  in  Winchester  and  Portsmouth 
dioceses.  Miss  M.  Austin,  A.R.C.O.,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  who  is  organist  at  the  French 
Church,  Southampton,  played  the  organ  at 
the  wedding  service. 

»!* 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  A.  A.  Thomas,  a  blind  member  of  the 
Staff  of  the  East  London  Home  and  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  formerly  of  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  twenty  years’  service  at  the  East 
London  School.  On  July  22nd,  members  of 
the  School  Committee,  the  staff  and  past 
and  present  pupils,  took  part  in  a  meeting 
held  to  wish  her  God-speed  in  her  retirement, 
and  a  presentation  was  made  including  a 
cheque,  a  specially  constructed  stove,  a 
bottle  of  scent,  a  silk  bedspread,  chairs  and 
a  folio  containing  the  names  of  subscribers 
in  Braille.  Speeches  appreciative  of  Miss 
Thomas’s  long  service  were  made  by  Mr. 
Moustardier,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  Lady  Keymer,  Chairman  of 
the  Ladies’  Committee,  Mr.  Slade,  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Captain  Sudell,  Miss  Ridley, 
Headmistress,  and  Mr.  Nelson  Knight,  a 
former  pupil.  After  refreshments,  social 
intercourse  and  dancing,  the  proceedings 
closed  with  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  M.  Blake  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Headmastership  of  Court  Grange  Special 
School.  Mr.  Blake  has  had  experience  of 
teaching  blind  and  partially  blind  children 
at  the  East  Anglian  School  for  the  Blind, 
Gorleston-on-Sea,  the  Royal  Blind  School, 
Sheffield,  Barnsbury  Park  Partially  Sighted 
School,  and  Linden  Lodge  School  for  the 
Blind. 

*  * 

We  offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Mr.  V.  C.  Grimshaw,  blind  proof-reader  at 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Edith  Middis  at  the  St. 
Pancras  Town  Hall,  on  17th  June. 
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BLIND  BOYS  AT  THE  DUBLIN  ZOO 


ON  the  9th  June,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Governors  of  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  Dublin,  a  party  of  twenty-six 
schoolboys  from  St.  Joseph’s  School 
for  the  Blind,  Drumcondra,  visited  the 
Gardens  and  were  intimately  introduced  to 
all  the  animals  except  the  “  untouchables,” 
and  even  some  of  these  proved  to  be  not  so 
untouchable  after  all.  The  Supervisor  (Mr. 
blood)  and  all  the  keepers  went  to  a  world- 
and-all  of  trouble  to  ensure  that  the  boys 
went  as  near  to  “  seeing  ”  the  animals  as 
feeling  and  hearing  would  permit. 

The  bisons  were  at  the  out-of-reach  end 
of  their  paddock,  and  were  in  a  cranky, 
can’t-stand-children-at-any-price  mood,  so 
they  got  the  go-by.  The  wallabys,  antelopes, 
zebras,  and  even  four-horned  Irish  rams, 
were  all  kindly,  and  made  themselves 
interesting  by  standing  for  examination. 

There  was  no  aloofness  in  the  Monkey 
House,  either.  What  a  noisy  jibbering, 
jumping,  begging  lot  they  were,  all  craving 
for  friendship  and  nuts  and  bananas.  Some 
very  valuable  creatures,  sort  of  private 
boarders,  were  taken  from  their  enclosures 
and  handed  over  to  the  boys.  The  lads 
were  a  little  standoffish  at  first  —  Braille 
and  print  books  do  not  always  speak  kindly 
of  monkeys — but  after  the  first  timid  caress 
or  two,  a  world  of  monkey  knowledge  was 
given  to  the  boys  as  they  cuddled  and  played 
with  the  pets.  A  long-haired,  gentle  fellow, 
nearly  as  big  as  the  small  boy  of  the  party, 
seemed  to  sense  that  eyesight  was  not  the 
strong  point  of  the  group,  for  he  climbed 
systematically  from  boy  to  boy  to  have  his 
fingers  and  toes  counted  by  feel.  Mr.  Flood 
drew  attention  to  the  webbing  between  the 
big  toe  and  the  next  in  this  species,  which 
came  from  Malay  and  cost  £ 120 .  (With  a 
view  to  making  a  purchase,  I  suppose,  a  boy 
enquired  the  price.)  The  two  chimpanzees 
were  too  busy  squabbling  for  possession  of 
an  old  motor  tyre  to  prove  themselves  any¬ 
thing  like  suitable  subjects  for  research. 

In  the  Lord  Roberts  Lion  House  interest 
seemed  to  flag  easily  among  those  who  could 
see  a  bit,  and  to  disappear  altogether  in  those 
who  were  blind.  Even  the  overrated- 


awesomeness  of  the  roarings  at  feeding  time 
evoked  little  alarm  or  wonderment.  (Per¬ 
haps  Irish  lions  haven’t  got  it  in  ’em.)  It 
was  the  same  next  door  with  the  tigers  and 
leopards.  In  lulls  of  the  din,  tests  proved 
that  it  was  most  difficult  to  hear  the  great 
cats  walk  on  the  drumming  floor-boards  of 
their  cages. 

It  was  good  getting  out  to  the  clean  air 
again,  as  we  went  down  to  the  Seal  Pond  and 
to  the  delightfully  silly-looking  penguins, 
and  to  hear  them  gobbling  down  whole 
herrings  at  a  time  head  first.  Everyone 
seems  to  know  all  the  wonderful  tricks  the 
sea  lion  can  do,  so  we  will  not  mention  them 
here  ;  besides,  he  did  nothing  for  us  but 
sleep,  and  the  boys  left  him  in  disgust  for 
not  doing  it  at  the  proper  time  instead  of 
at  3.30  in  the  afternoon. 

Some  were  for  giving  the  Reptile  House 
the  go-by  too,  but  the  Supervisor  thought  he 
could  make  it  interesting.  He  Certainly 
Did.  Of  all  the  clean-aired,  silent,  and 
glassy-walled  places  one  could  imagine,  this 
was  the  most  wonderful.  There  was  nothing 
creepy  about  it  at  all.  Even  the  crocodile 
in  the  great  concrete  bath,  so  safely  arched 
with  thick,  closely-placed  iron  bars,  is  as 
still  as  death.  The  keeper  stirs  the  water 
with  a  long  pole.  Nothing  happens.  Some 
meat  is  thrown  in,  with  like  result.  Then 
the  pole  is  rattled  off  its  side,  and  the  creature 
snaps  its  jaws.  It  is  not  very  nice,  and  we 
go  away. 

Mr.  Flood  asks  if  anyone  would  like  to  feel 
an  Indian  ball  python — a  live  one.  No 
one  volunteered,  for  they  had  heard  of  the 
unpleasant  occupants  of  the  glass  compart¬ 
ments — the  blinding  cobra  and  the  more 
gentlemanly  but  deadly  cobra  next  door,  who 
undertakes  to  kill  with  nothing  but  a  decent 
bite. 

Being  assured  the  snake  they  might  feel 
was  quite  harmless,  provided  they  did  not 
squeeze  it  or  touch  its  head,  two  of  them  at 
first,  and  very,  very  gingerly,  touched  it. 
The  wholesomely  dry  feel  of  it,  something 
like  orange  peel.  Very  soon  the  whole 
party  at  once  are  trying  to  get  their  hands 
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on  it  and  it  is  becoming  as  popular  as  the 
long-haired  monkey,  but  Mr.  Flood  keeps  it  in 
his  hands.  By  accident,  of  course,  someone 
touches  its  head,  whereon  Mr.  Python  rolls 
his  seven  feet  of  length  into  a  ball  as  big  as 
a  small  football,  with  his  head  in  the  centre. 
Rolled  up,  he  is  passed  from  boy  to  boy  and 
passed  back  to  Mr.  Flood.  We  think  the 
snake  had  got  tired  of  us. 

Waiting  for  us  outside  the  Reptile  House 
door  is  the  friendliest  llama  that  ever  lived. 
He  introduces  himself  and  is  delighted  when 
the  small  boys  bury  their  faces  in  his  cosy 
coat.  He  becomes  one  of  the  party  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon,  even  to  coming  on  to  the 
veranda  of  the  Tea  Rooms  when  the  Super¬ 
visor  serves  ice  creams.  He  draws  the  line 
at  eating  a  tuppenny  ice  sandwich,  though. 


It  was  a  pity  they  could  not  have  christened 
the  elephant  with  a  nice,  easily-remembered 
English  or  Irish  name,  for  the  darling 
deserves  one.  Apart  from  his  forgotten 
name,  the  elephant  was  the  most  abiding 
memory  of  the  day ;  patiently,  it  allowed  its 
great  legs  to  be  spanned  one  by  one  in 
wondering  arms.  So,  too,  the  trunk  and  the 
incredibly  big  body.  The  boys  were  not 
over  anxious  to  ride  it,  they  wanted  to 
learn  it  more.  For  that  reason  their  hands 
were  placed  even  in  its  mouth  by  the 
attendant.  When  the  elephant  was  leaving, 
the  tread  of  the  attendant  was  plainly 
audible,  but  the  tons  of  animal  moved  as 
noiselessly  as  its  shadow. 

The  Zoo  closed  at  six  o’clock,  so  they  put 
us  out. 


OSKAR  BAUM,  THE  BLIND  NOVELIST,  IN  ENGLAND 

By  Dr.  LEO  FUCHS 


TO  the  large  number  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  refugees  who  have  reached 
the  hospitable  shores  of  England, 
must  now  be  added  the  name  of 
Oskar  Baum,  the  famous  blind  author  from 
Prague. 

Born  in  1883  at  Pilsen  in  Bohemia,  and 
blinded  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  in  a  street 
accident,  Oskar  Baum  was  educated  at  the 
Hohe  Warte  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in 
Vienna.  In  1902  he  passed  the  state  examina¬ 
tion  in  organ  and  pianoforte  playing,  and 
thereafter  worked  in  Prague  as  organist  and 
music  teacher.  From  1921  onwards  he  was 
also  engaged  as  musical  critic  of  the  well- 
known  daily  paper,  the  Prager  Presse,  and 
was  active  as  a  freelance  journalist.  The 
political  events  in  his  homeland,  following 
upon  the  Munich  Agreement,  forced  him, 
because  he  is  a  Jew,  into  exile. 

His  literary  works,  written  exclusively  in 
German,  embrace  about  twenty  full-length 
novels  and  collections  of  short  stories. 

In  the  spirit  of  a  quotation  from  Nietzsche, 
which  appeared  in  his  first  book,  “  Com¬ 
passion  is  a  handicap  which  must  be  over¬ 
come,”  Oskar  Baum  has  championed  the 
cause  of  those  whom  Nature  has  deprived  of 
sight,  and  whose  right  to  live  should  be 
recognised  as  absolute,  and  not  dependent 
upon  charitable  enterprise.  In  his  first  two 


works,  “  Uferdasein  ”  and  “  Das  Leben  im 
Dunkeln,”  he  was  concerned  to  introduce 
into  literature  the  figure  of  a  blind  man  of 
the  present  age,  abreast  with  the  conditions 
of  life  and  fully  trained  to  profession  or 
craft,  who  struggles  to  gain  his  rightful  place 
in  a  world  of  sighted  people  and  strives 
against  the  prejudice  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
shows  this  figure  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
traditional  conception  of  a  blind  man,  pitied, 
supported  by  charity,  lacking  in  self-con¬ 
fidence,  who  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
either  as  mentally  and  physically  backward, 
or  as  a  brilliant  exception,  and  has  been 
represented  to  the  world  at  large  “  either  as 
idiot  or  as  genius.” 

His  exposure  of  the  shortcomings  of  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  and  of  the  methods 
of  education — how  well  I  remember  the  up¬ 
roar  they  caused  ! — -did  much  to  bring  about 
reforms. 

In  later  works  he  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  men  blinded  in  the  war,  at  whose  side  he 
stood  in  person  during  their  bitterest  hours, 
and  in  his  book,  “  Drei  Frauen  und  Ich,” 
with  the  love  life  of  the  blind,  running  its 
natural  course  and  personified  in  well-drawn 
female  characters.  Lastly,  in  this  series  of 
works,  he  drew  in  realistic  phantasy  a  picture 
of  the  public  and  private  aspects  of  society 
in  a  world  peopled  only  by  the  blind. 
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Early  in  his  literary  career,  Baum  wrote 
also  of  problems  and  adventures  of  the 
normal,  seeing  world.  These,  without 
theoretical  discursion,  were  painted  in  varied 
and  vivid  tones,  the  stories  unfolding  with 
exciting  crispness.  Of  special  note  among 
these  is  one  dealing  with  the  spiritual  and 
social  crises  of  the  post-war  period,  “  Die 
Tiir  ins  Unmogliche,”  and  a  picture  of  Ger¬ 
man  youth  immediately  prior  to  the  advent 
of  Hitler,  “  Zwei  Freunde.” 

In  Ms  latest  work,  “  Das  Volk  des  harten 
Schlafes,”  an  historical  novel,  Oskar  Baum, 
who  in  other  works  also  has  written  of  Jewish 
people  and  problems,  has  re-created  for  us  the 
forgotten  kingdom  of  Chasar,  which  existed 
in  South  Russia  between  700  and  900  A.D. 
The  high  conception  of  religious  tolerance 
and  human  benevolence  which  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  this  people  to  Judaism  brought  about, 
is  here  described  with  moving  force. 

This  author’s  works  are  remarkable,  not 
only  for  the  tenseness  of  the  craftsmanship 
but  also  for  the  art  of  presenting  men  and 
affairs  with  that  unique  force,  understanding 
and  power  of  expression  which  characterise 
them  all,  and  for  the  fact  that  nowhere  is 
there  any  trace  of  the  so-called  limitations 
of  blindness. 


Through  articles  by  such  famous  men  as 
Stephen  Zweig,  Thomas  Mann  and  Max 
Brod,  and  through  innumerable  reviews  in 
German,  Austrian,  Czechoslovakian,  French 
and  American  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
the  work  of  Oskar  Baum  has  found  a  full, 
and  frequently  rapturous,  appreciation.  A 
number  of  plays  from  his  pen  have  also  been 
well  received  by  the  theatre-going  public. 

Among  many  literary  prizes  which  have 
fallen  to  him  in  open  competition  was  the 
Czechoslovakian  State  Prize  for  German 
Literature,  with  which  he  was  honoured  in 
1932.  It  was  characteristic  of  his  work  that, 
in  a  similar  competition,  it  did  not  occur  to 
the  judges  that  the  anonymous  work  to 
which  they  awarded  the  prize  could  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  blind  man.  In  this 
case  the  plot  was  laid  in  an  adventurous 
quarter  of  the  seeing  world. 

I  honour  in  Oskar  Baum  not  only  the 
writer  but  the  man.  Essentially  modest, 
comfortingly  serene,  he  has  given  his  help 
impartially  to  all  who  have  sought  it.  To 
know  him  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
periences  of  my  life.  May  help  be  given  to 
him,  now  that  he  is  in  need,  in  the  same 
generous  measure  as  he  himself  has  accorded 
to  others. 


CHOOSING  A  VOCATION-V. 

(This  article  concludes  the  series.) 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


THE  consideration  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  subject  as  that  of 
choosing  a  vocation  for  blind 
persons  is  perhaps  the  most 
vital  of  all  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  concerned 
in  the  varied  activities  com¬ 
prised  in  the  term  “  social  services  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.”  The 
numbers  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are 
fortunately  not  very  large,  but  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  average  administrator  is 
confronted  are  very  real,  and  only  those 
with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject 
are  able  to  approach  the  problem  light- 
heartedly. 

In  many  countries  employment  in  handi¬ 
crafts  does  not  offer  anything  approaching 


the  facilities  that  are  available  in  Britain, 
and  progress  in  consequence  is  not  registered 
at  a  high  level.  The  efforts  made  to  employ 
the  blind  are  in  consequence  less  scientific 
and  lack  the  foundations  of  historical 
experience  and  precedent  which  have  been 
found  to  be  invaluable  in  our  own  land.  It 
is  not  that  we  are  anxious  to  thrust  non- 
seeing  people  into  these  workshops,  but 
rather  is  it  that  proved  manual  dexterity 
and  competence  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
some  expedition  to  effect  the  placement  of 
well-trained  blind  people  in  a  variety  of 
pursuits  where  knowledge  and  experience 
have  determined  their  economic  worth.  By 
the  application  then  of  all  known  tests  we 
are  justified  not  merely  in  exploring  every 
reasonable  avenue  which  offers  facilities  for 
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employment,  but  we  are  strengthened  in  our 
conviction  that  our  industrial  establishments 
are  capable  of  being  transformed  into  centres 
where  more  extensive  experimentation  could 
rightly  be  undertaken  in  order  to  prove  our 
basic  contention.  The  occupations  now 
practised,  having  in  some  degree  become 
obsolete,  the  men  and  the  material  to  be 
found  there  should  be  so  re-fashioned  as 
considerably  to  increase  the  range  of  practical 
pursuits,  so  that  the  less  remunerative 
branches  of  industry  could  be  replaced  by  oc¬ 
cupations  of  more  substantial  economic  worth . 

It  is  fully  realised  that  merely  to  theorise 
in  this  fashion  is  inconclusive  and  unhelpful, 
but  the  means  to  give  effect  to  the  point 
of  view  here  expressed  are  available 
in  practically  every  great  centre  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  fault,  “  Dear  Brutus, 
is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves.” 
Our  reluctance  to  depart  from  old 
customs  and  old  practices  and  our  un¬ 
willingness  to  make  innovations  are  res¬ 
ponsible  for  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  in 
the  social  system.  We  are  sadly  lacking 
both  in  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  so  long 
as  these  weaknesses  are  implicit  in  the 
organisations  for  which  we  are  responsible,  so 
long  will  we  be  haunted  by  the  dread  spectre 
of  uneconomic  employment. 

Finally,  let  us  attempt  to  make  a  brief 
summary  of  the  points  that  have  arisen 
during  the  discussion  of  this  somewhat 
complicated  problem.  Firstly,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  define  what  constitutes  the 
claim  to  citizenship  of  those  of  us  who 
have  to  earn  our  daily  bread  either  by  the 
labour  of  our  hands  or  the  use  of  our  brains. 
We  have  said  in  effect  that  those  of  us  who 
are  otherwise  physically  fit  have  no  right  to 
expect  full  maintenance  to  be  provided  either 
by  the  State,  the  local  authorities  or  by  the 
voluntary  agencies,  unless  we  give  of  our 
best  in  return  for  the  services  which  we 
receive.  The  State  may  have  to  carry  a 
heavy  burden  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
inefficient  and  unfit,  and  that  is  altogether 
inevitable ;  but  citizenship  in  the  most 
complete  understanding  of  the  term  can 
only  legitimately  be  claimed  by  those  who 
add  their  moiety  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
needs  by  productive  effort. 

In  the  second  place,  our  social  system 
must  be  so  recast  as  to  provide  adequate 


opportunities  for  the  development  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  conception  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  in  consequence,  however  re¬ 
luctant  we  may  be  to  set  aside  old  customs, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  new  adventures  and 
new  enterprise,  for  in  reality  the  number  of 
occupations  that  can  be  practised  by  com¬ 
petent  blind  persons,  whether  in  the  profes¬ 
sions,  in  trade  or  in  commerce,  offers  a 
more  comprehensive  catalogue  than  is 
generally  conceived. 

We  approach  the  consideration  of  this  and 
kindred  problems  with  timidity  simply 
because  we  lack  the  confidence  born  of 
experience,  and  we  fail  to  be  good  advocates 
of  the  cause  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  our 
own  organisations  we  are  not  prepared  to 
give  the  average  blind  man  or  woman  the 
opportunity  to  develop  his  or  her  capacity. 
When  the  administrator  in  the  affairs  of  the 
blind  is  prepared  to  trust  his  non-seeing 
colleague  with  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  to  recognise  his  true  worth,  then, 
and  only  then,  will  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  a  generous  response  from  the 
public.  In  the  final  analysis  it  is  our 
submission  that  care  must  always  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  selection  of  suitable  material 
when  any  position  of  responsibility  and  trust 
has  to  be  filled.  This  same  principle  must 
actively  operate  at  the  beginning  of  training 
more  particularly,  because  if  we  are  eternally 
trying  to  thrust  round  pegs  into  square 
holes,  we  are  courting  the  disaster  which 
surely  awaits  us  at  a  later  stage.  No  one 
in  his  right  senses  argues  that  the  sphere  of 
blind  welfare  services  should  be  entirely 
directed  and  controlled  by  members  of  the 
blind  community  :  sight  is  an  indispensable 
asset  in  certain  circumstances,  but  we 
should  never  yield  to  the  assumption  that 
no  blind  person,  however  competent,  may 
be  trusted  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  administration.  There  is  a  definite  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  for  both  blind 
and  seeing  officers ;  the  one  should  be 
complementary  to  the  other,  for  each  has 
some  special  gift  to  bring  to  the  service  which 
the  other  does  not  possess.  In  like  manner, 
innumerable  spheres  of  employment  can  and 
should  be  explored  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  places  for  handicapped  folk  who 
can  give  real  economic  value  for  the  re¬ 
muneration  they  receive. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Miss  L.  C.  Webster,  for  eighteen  years 
headmistress  of  South  Bank  School  for  the 
Partially  Sighted,  Pendleton.  After  training 
at  Manchester  University,  Miss  Webster  was 
at  the  Thomasson  School  for  the  Blind, 
Bolton. 

Sir  Alfred  Law,  M.P.,  of  Rochdale,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Rochdale  and  District  Blind  Society,  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of 
Rochdale  for  some  years. 

J.  Dunning,  late  Manager  of  the  Liverpool 
Workshops  for  the  Blind.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Manager  in  May,  1919,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  organisation 
with  conspicuous  skill  and  ability.  The 
results  of  his  work  are  reflected  m  the  very 
useful  Annual  Reports  that  have  been  issued 
by  the  Liverpool  Workshops. 

Miss  Barbara  E.  Urmson.  As  we  go  to 

press,  we  deeply  regret  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Miss  Urmson,  Hon.  Sec.,  Oxford  Society 
for  the  Blind  and  (1924-37)  of  Midland 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Rowing  Club  Success— Another  mile¬ 
stone  was  passed  in  the  history  of  blind  rowing 
on  August  5th,  when  a  combined  crew,  under  the 
title  of  the  Mortlake  Rowing  Club  and  Worcester 
Union  Rowing  Club,  competed  for  the  Woodhurst 
Challenge  Cup  for  Junior  Eights  at  Maidenhead 
Regatta.  The  Worcester  Union,  a  branch  of  the 
Worcester  College  Old  Boys’  Union  Rowing 
Club,  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Dawlings, 
Randall  and  Leary  (Hon.  Sec.).  In  the  first 
heat,  the  combination  defeated  the  well-known 
Ibis  Club  in  a  fine  race  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length,  but  in  the  finals  they  were  outpaced  by 
the  Winchester  College  Eight,  a  much  heavier 
crew,  which  put  up  the  remarkably  good  time  of 
3.47  for  a  six  furlongs  up-stream  course. 

The  Worcester  Union  Rowing  Club,  which 
rows  regularly  on  Saturdays  at  Mortlake, 


coached  by  Mr.  Clifford  Brown,  is  entering  a 
four  in  the  Eton  Excelsior  Regatta  on 
August  19th. 

This  splendid  venture  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  Gardner’s  Trust,  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Pilgrim  Trust. 

Distinguished  Blind  Organist  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace. — Andre  Marchal,  the  distinguished 
French  organist,  who  is  a  blind  man,  gave  a 
recital  recently  at  Alexandra  Palace.  The 
musical  critic  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  in  a  warm 
appreciation,  said  that  M.  Marchal  “has  the 
uncommon  virtue  of  considering  the  building 
in  which  he  is  playing.  In  this  concert  hall 
all  legatos  except  the  very  slowest  are  blurred, 
and  Allegro  movements  normally  produce 
intolerable  confusion.  .  .  M.  Marchal,  by  frequent 
staccatos  and  judicious  registration,  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  ensure  that  the  notes  should 
be  heard.  .  .  In  the  Bach  group  the  delicate  and 
imaginative  treatment  of  a  choral  prelude  on 
An  Wasserflussen  Babylon  was  particularly 
remarkable.’’ 


Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum  Workshops. — 

Eight  boys  and  five  girls  from  the  Royal  School 
of  Industry,  Bristol,  have  gained  proficiency 
certificates  for  swimming,  awarded  by  the 
Bristol  Corporation  Baths  Department. 

Musical  results  for  1938  in  connection  with 
Trinity  College  examinations  are  as  follows  : — 


Organ. — -  Higher  Local. 
Senior. 

Intermediate. 

Junior. 

Preparatory. 

Piano. —  Advanced  Senior. 
Senior. 

Intermediate. 

Junior. 

Advanced  Prep. 
Preparatory. 
Theory. — Intermediate. 

V  iolin .  — Preparatory. 


2  honours. 

1  honours. 

2  honours. 

1  honours. 

1  honours. 

1  merit. 

1  merit. 

2  merits. 

1  merit. 

3  merits. 

2  honours,  i  merit. 

3  honours. 

3  merits. 


Two  senior  girls,  Kathleen  Jones  and  Joan 
Hobbs,  have  obtained  their  A.T.C.L.  Diplomas. 


Musical  Successes. — Miss  Marguerite  Newton, 
organist  and  music  teacher,  who  is  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  St.  Aidan’s  Church,  Manchester, 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
Durham  University,  at  the  June  Congregation. 

At  the  July  examinations  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  the  following  blind  candi¬ 
dates  were  successful  : — 


Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  : — 

Richard  Aldridge. — Trained  privately  and  at  St. 

Nicholas  College,  Chislehurst. 

Thomas  Reed. — Trained  at  the  School  lor  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  and  at  St,  Nicholas  College, 
Chislehurst. 
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Associates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  : — 

Arthur  Wright. — Trained  at  the  School  lor  the  Blind 
Swiss  Cottage. 

John  A.  Richards. — Trained  privately  and  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend. 

Ivan  Gillis. — Trained  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London. 

On  June  28th,  Mr.  H.  G.  Newell,  Mus.Bac., 
F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  who  is  well  known  in 
Upper  Norwood  as  an  organist  and  choirmaster, 
gave  a  lecture  on  music  to  the  East  Suffolk 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  at  Yoxford, 
twenty-six  miles  from  Ipswich. 

Production  of  “  Hansel  and  Gretel.” — The 

Belleville  Junior  Operatic  Society,  consisting 
of  pupils  of  Messrs.  Percy  and  Arthur  Bragg, 
A.T.C.L.,  and  Miss  Jessie  Purll,  brought  to  a 
close  their  third  season's  activities  by  a 
production  of  Humperdinck’s  fairy  opera, 
“  Hansel  and  Gretel,”  at  St.  Luke’s  Hall, 
Clapham  Common.  Percy  and  Arthur  Bragg, 
who  were  themselves  trained  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  under  the  late  Mr.  T.  G. 
Osborn,  opened  the  programme  with  a  piano¬ 
forte  recital.  Coinciding  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  success  of  the  opera,  the  results 
appeared  of  two  cf  their  young  pupils  who  gained 
certificates  in  the  pianoforte  solo  section  of  the 
Balham  and  Streatham  Musical  Festival. 


REVU  WS 
REPORTS 


Home 


Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind,  1938-39, 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  annual  report  for 
the  year,  a  very  clear  account  of  the 
Association's  origin  and  work  generally  is 
given  arranged  under  bold  headings,  and  in 
such  a  wray  as  to  attract  and  hold  the 
attention  of  those  not  previously  conversant 
with  the  work  of  a  local  society  for  the  blind, 
while  it  is  a  valuable  and  handy  record  for 
those  with  a  more  specialised  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Hampshire  Association.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  resulted  from  the  passing  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1938.  For  instance,  the  relief 
of  38  blind  persons  has  been  taken  over 
from  the  Public  Assistance  Authority,  and 
many  of  the  allowances  already  granted 
have  had  to  be  raised,  so  that  the  total 


amount  spent  on  weekly  allowances  has 
risen  from  £2,489.  15s.  in  the  previous  year-, 
to  £5,597.  3s.  5d.  in  1938-9,  while  the  total 
number  of  pensioners  has  risen  from  176 
to  321. 

South  Shields  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
1938-39. 

As  the  workshop  premises  in  Keppel 
Street  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  or  the  Factory 
Act,  the  Report  explains  that  they  will  have  to 
be  closed  at  the  end  of  June.  Unhappily,  there 
is  no  news  of  success  having  been  achieved  by 
the  Committee  in  their  efforts  to  find  other 
accommodation.  The  Distressed  Area  Autho¬ 
rity  agreed  to  make  a  grant  of  5°  Per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  proposed  new  workshops  in 
Wood  Terrace,  but  negotiations  with  the 
South  Shields  Corporation  to  obtain  their 
co-operation  were  apparently  unsuccessful. 

Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Inverness. 

The  78th  Annual  Report,  for  1938-39. 
records  a  new  departure  in  the  Institute's 
Industrial  Department  where  experiments 
have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
product  for  cleaning  purposes,  known  under 
the  trade-name  “  Anti-dust.”  Contracts 
have  already  been  received  from  various 
public  bodies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
work  will  offer  scope  for  the  employment  of 
the  less  capable  blind. 

The  Industrial  Department  has  benefited 
during  the  year  by  a  series  of  lessons  in 
musical  notation  given  by  a  blind  organist. 
That  a  firm  of  coal  merchants  has  generously 
defrayed  the  cost  of  heating  the  Club-room 
in  winter  may  be  an  item  of  news  that  will 
perhaps  inspire  Club-leaders  in  other  areas  to 
try  to  secure  similar  help. 

Lindsey  Blind  Society. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1938-39  records 

an  interesting  development  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  Industries  and  Trading  Organiser, 
whose  duties  include  the  provision  of  work 
for  the  registered  home  workers  and  the  sale 
of  their  goods,  together  with  the  distribution 
of  raw  materials.  T  his  appointment  will  set 
the  home  teachers  more  at  liberty  to  carry 
on  their  primary  task  of  teaching  Braille 
and  pastime  handicrafts  and  caring  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  Society  s 
work  has  been  brought  into  closer  touch  with 
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the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  by  the 
appointment  of  its  Chairman,  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Roach,  on  the  Institute’s  Council,  together 
with  Mr.  E.  W.  Scorer,  a  member  of  the 
Lindsey  Executive  Committee,  representing 
the  Southern  Regional  Association  and  the 
County  Councils  Association  respectively. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  82nd  Annual  Report  for  1938  /g  shows 
that  the  universal  unrest  of  the  past  year 
has  Jiad  its  effect  on  the  trading  of  the 
Association,  whose  trading  loss  increased 
by  nearly  £1,400,  knitted  goods  and  baskets 
specially  suffering.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  with  the  opening  of  the  new  Peckham 
factory  and  the  hope  of  higher  prices, 
especially  for  baskets  and  knitting  needles, 
trade  will  show  an  upward  trend  in  the 
present  year.  Good  progress  is  being  made 
with  the  building  of  the  factory,  and  the 
official  opening  should  take  place  towards 
the  end  of  1939  ;  the  fund  has  received 
several  generous  donations,  including  one  of 
£2,500  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  a  further  £800  from  Gardner’s  Trust, 
and  nearly  £460  as  the  result  of  a  broadcast 
appeal. 

Barclay  Home  and  School,  Brighton. 

The  46th  Annual  Report  for  1938  jg  has  a 
cheerful  cover,  and  unusually  attractive 
illustrations  of  the  girls  in  swimming  bath 
and  garden,  technical  school  and  cookery 
kitchen.  The  Committee  has  sustained 
more  than  one  loss  in  the  year,  including 
the  death  of  its  Vice-President,  Mr.  Ivor 
Ferguson,  and  the  resignation  of  one  of  its 
oldest  members,  Miss  Philcox,  who  has  served 
since  the  inception  of  the  Home  in  1893. 
New  features  of  the  Home  include  the 
formation  of  a  Dramatic  Club,  arrangements 
for  older  girls  to  attend  lectures  in  the  town, 
and  an  improved  syllabus  for  Housecraft. 
A  new  industry  started  in  the  workshop  is 
that  of  making  bottling  gloves. 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Torr,  Plymouth. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1938  /g,  with  its 
rather  unusual  photographs  and  its  green 
and  gold  cover,  strikes  a  note  of  novelty, 
the  text  too  of  the  Report  is  freshly  written, 
and  the  opening  paragraph  stating  that  the 
Committee  has  “  attempted  to  keep  in  step 
with  the  swiftly  improving  conditions  of 
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English  social  life  since  i860  ”  (the  year  of 
the  Home’s  foundation)  catches  the  reader’s 
attention,  and  makes  him  echo  the  hope 
expressed  later  that  the  two  thousand 
persons  on  whom  “  the  leaves  of  this  Report 
will  flutter  ”  may  respond  to  its  appeal. 
The  Report  records  with  sorrow  the  deaths 
of  Lady  Mountstephen  (“  a  grace  with¬ 
drawn  ”)  and  of  Miss  Bartlett,  who  was 
“  full  of  quiet  ministrations.”  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  that  the  still  too-heavy  debt  which 
burdens  the  Home  has  been  reduced  by  more 
than  seven  hundred  pounds. 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  26th  Annual  Report  for  1938  /g 
records  that  nearly  6,200  blind  persons  are 
on  the  Association’s  register,  of  whom  152  are 
school  children.  One  interesting  figure  given 
is  that  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  total 
register  are  readers  of  Braille  or  Moon  ;  it 
is  a  figure  about  which  one  would  like  to 
know  more.  Is  this  a  higher  percentage 
than  obtains  olsewhere  ?  How  far  are 
home  teachers  responsible  for  it  ?  It  is 
good  to  see  that  the  Western  Counties 
Association,  which  has  always  been  keenly 
concerned  to  get  good  home  teachers,  is 
setting  an  excellent  example  by  adopting 
a  generous  progressive  scale  of  salaries  for 
them.  The  Report  pays  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  Organising  Secretaries  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  area,  whose 
money  raising  efforts  are  responsible  for  the 
amounts  which  “  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
Voluntary  Contributions.” 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

The  66th  Annual  Report  of  the  College 
consists  of  over  forty  pages,  of  which  nearly 
half  are  devoted  to  financial  statements  and 
lists  of  subscribers,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  remainder  to  details  as  to  holidays, 
scholarships,  names  of  officers  and  staff. 
As  a  result  the  Report  of  Governors  and 
Principal  jointly  only  occupy  five  pages,  and 
the  reader  feels  that  a  College  doing  such 
valuable  work  for  blind  education  might 
reasonably  be  less  modest  and  tell  the 
outsider  more  about  it.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  the  crisis  of  last  September  found  both 
staff  and  pupils  “  cheerful  and  sensible,”  and 
evacuation  (happily  only  of  a  very  temporary 
nature)  was  carried  out  without  a  hitch. 
The  social  life  of  the  College  during  the  year 
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included  concerts  given  by  both  senior  and 
junior  pupils,  a  play  by  the  Boys’  Dramatic 
Society,  debates,  dances  and  whist  drives. 
There  is  an  excellent  list  of  school  successes. 

Imperial. 

Patna  Blind  School,  1938. 

On  the  death  of  the  previous  headmaster, 
a  sighted  graduate  teacher  from  the  Calcutta 
Blind  School,  Mr.  C.  Chatterjee,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  from  January  1st,  1938.  It  is 
perhaps  an  indication  of  the  zeal  with  which 
he  approaches  his  work  that  quarters  have 
been  built  for  him  in  the  school  grounds, 
so  that,  as  the  Annual  Report  explains,  “the 
school  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  personal 
inspection  for  24  hours  of  the  day.”  There 
is  certainly  much  to  be  done,  for  Bihar,  like 
other  parts  of  India,  has  many  blind  people, 
and  there  is  only  this  one  school  where  they 
can  become  equipped  and  educated  for  life. 
At  the  most  conservative  estimate,  there  are 
nearly  as  many  blind  people  in  the  Province 
as  in  England  and  Wales,  and  yet  there  is 
only  room  for  36  boys  in  the  school,  and  no 
accommodation  for  girls  at  all.  The  School 
hopes  that  some  aid  may  be  forthcoming  to 
enable  more  land  to  be  bought  up  for  a  Girls’ 
hostel,  so  that  blind  girls,  as  well  as  blind 
boys,  may  receive  an  education. 


Foreign. 

Blind  Relief  Fund,  Philadelphia. 

The  30th  Annual  Report,  for  1938-39, 
describes  the  work  of  a  voluntary  organisa¬ 
tion  somewhat  akin  to  that  done  by  volun¬ 
tary  associations  in  this  country.  Close  upon 
700  blind  men  and  women  have  been  helped, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Re¬ 
gister  has  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years,  not 
because  blindness  is  increasing,  but  partly 
because  people  are  living  to  be  older  and 
partly  because  as  a  result  of  industrial  de¬ 
pression  sighted  families  no  longer  earn 
enough  to  “  carry  ”  the  elderly  blind  member 
without  help.  Among  the  activities  of  the 
year  have  been  two  summer  outings,  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  parcels  ^f  food  and  clothing  (“  our 
blind  people  say  they  would  rather  have  the 
cartons  than  the  money,  they  have  such  fun 
unpacking  them”),  friendly  visiting,  medical 


aid,  and  the  teaching  of  leather  belt  making. 
Is  this  a  handicraft  that  might  be  adopted  by 
home  teachers  over  here,  we  wonder  ? 

Ligue  Braille,  Maison  des  Aveugles,  1938. 

The  Annual  Report  of  this  organisation 
in  Belgium  gives  a  brief  survey  of  its  history 
since  it  was  founded  in  1920  as  the  Ligue 
Braille  Nationale  pour  le  Bien  des  Aveugles, 
to  provide  blind  people  with  a  Braille 
library  and  obtain  work  for  them.  It  dwells 
on  the  difficulties  which  were  met  with  in 
the  early  days,  until,  in  1929,  it  was  able  to 
amalgamate  with  another  organisation  whose 
activities  were  chiefly  centred  in  a  workshop, 
the  Maison  des  Aveugles.  In  1938,  the 
number  of  Braille  volumes  in  the  library 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  6,650,  in  French, 
Flemish,  German,  English,  Italian,  Greek, 
Latin  and  Esperanto,  together  with  music, 
and  3,323  volumes  were  read.  The  year 
has  also  been  an  active  one  as  regards 
propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  as 
regards  social  service,  the  workshop  and 
appeals. 

Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind,  Canton. 

“  The  Torch  ”  is  half-Report,  half- 
Magazine,  describing  the  work  of  this 
mission  school,  which  celebrates  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  in  October  of  this  year.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Missions  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  teachers 
are  partly  American  and  partly  Chinese. 
In  October  of  last  year,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  the  Consul-General,  the  school  was  moved 
on  to  three  rented  boats,  and  the  school 
buildings  were  used  as  a  refugee  camp  for 
twelve  hundred  people,  returning  “  home  ” 
to  the  school  some  four  months  later.  The 
monotony  of  living  on  the  crowded  boats  was 
broken  in  December  by  a  visit  to  a  private 
estate,  where  “  everyone  had  the  new 
experience  of  feeling  a  horse,  which  the 
German  Riding  Academy  friends  very 
obligingly  held  for  them.  Great  astonish¬ 
ment  was  registered  that  the  animal  has 
such  a  LONG  face.”  February  was  also 
marked  in  the  annals  of  the  school  by  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Canton  Association  for 
the  Blind,  an  organisation  started  on  the 
initiative  of  a  German  doctor,  with  the  help 
of  English,  Australian,  Indian,  American 
and  Chinese  friends,  to  care  for  the  adult 
blind  in  the  city. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 


Organ  5.  d. 

16.565  Interlude  in  D  .  .  .  .  . .  ..04 

16.566  Harwood,  Basil.  Andante  Tranquillo 

in  E  flat  (on  the  Hymn  Tune 

“Bedford”) . 04 

Hopkins,  E.  J.  Three  Short  Pieces 
(intended  as  Introductory 
Voluntaries) — 

16,497  Set  1  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..07 

16.503  Set  2  07 

16.504  Set  3  07 

Karg-Elert — Trois  Impressions,  Op. 72 — 

16.494  1.  Harmonies  du  Soir  ..  ..  ..05 

16.495  2.  Clair  de  Lune  .  .  .  .  ..04 

16.496  3.  La  Nuit  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 


Piano  : 

Bach.  The  Art  of  Fugue  (edited  by 
D.  F.  Tovey) — 

16.498  No.  5,  Stretto  Fugue  in  Contrary 

Motion  (V) 

16.499  No.  6,  Fugue  by  Diminution  and 

Inversion  (VI) 

16.500  No.  7,  Fugue  by  Augmentation, 

Diminution  and  Inversion  (VII) 

16.501  No.  8,  Triple  Fugue  (VIII) 

Bantock,  G.  Three  Very  Easy  Pieces — 

1 6,558  Mother  Goose 
*6,559  Babes  in  the  Wood 
16,560  Hide  and  Seek 

16.506  German,  Ed.  Bourree  in  G 

16,505  German,  Ed.  Minuet  in  G 
16,493  German,  Ed.  Valse  in  A  flat 
16,426  Heller.  32  Preludes,  Op.  119.. 

Kullak.  School  of  Octaves,  Op.  48 — 

16.482  Part  1,  Preparatory  School 

16.483  Part  2,  Seven  Original  Studies. . 
Moscheles.  Studies,  Op.  70 — • 

16,422  Nos.  23,  24 

16.502  Schumann.  Romance  in  F  sharp, 

Op.  28,  No.  2 

Dance  : 

16.507  Donaldson,  W.  Could  Be,  Song  Fox- 

Trot 

16.508  Gay,  N.  The  Birthday  of  the  Little 

Princess,  Song  Fox- Trot 
1^>,5°9  Lawrence,  J.,  and  Daniels,  E.  Chop¬ 
sticks,  Song  Fox- Trot 

16.554  Rose,  P.  de.  Deep  Purple,  Song 

Fox-  Trot 

Songs  : 

*6,556  Stanford.  A  Song  of  Freedom  (Bible 
Songs,  No.  1),  C  :  C — D1 
16,562  White,  M.  V.  Did  One  But  Know, 
D  :  D— D1 . 

Unison  Songs  : 

16,568  Ireland,  J.  The  Ferry.. 

16,557  Ireland,  J.  Child’s  Song 

16,567  Purcell.  The  Passing  of  the  Moon  .  . 

16.555  Sweeting,  E.  T.  (arr.  by).  The  Bonny 

Blue  Handkercher 


o  5 

o  7 

o  7 
o  9 

o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
o  5 
2  10 


3  2 
2  10 


1  o 


o  4 


o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
o  4 


o  4 
o  4 


o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
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BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. — All  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in  Standard 
English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed  and  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Books  in  Clcth  Boards, 
ia\  6  d.  net  per  vol.  extra;  in  Stiff  Covers,  9  d.  net  per  vol. 
extra. 

Per  Vol. 

Alphabets,  Readers,  Etc.  :  s.  d. 

13,125  Braille  Reader  III,  Revised  Edition. 

Pocket  size,  Loose  Leaves.  D27. 

net  o  5 

Brailiie  Pandas :  See  below. 

Drama  : 

16,542  Matrimonial  Agent,  The,  by  J.  B. 

Trenwith.  Pamphlet,  Intermediate 
size.  E19  .  .  .  .  . .  ..19 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

16,474  Square  Egg  and  Other  Sketches,  The, 
by  “  Saki  ”  (H.  H.  Munro).  Pocket 
size,  Pamphlet.  £15.  . .  .  .  13 

Fiction  : 

16,378-16,380  Death  in  Five  Boxes,  by  Carter 

Dickson.  3  Vols.  F 199.  .  .  .  .  6  6 

16,391-16,395  Sword  of  Islam,  The,  by  Rafael 

Sabatini.  5  Vols.  Fz 94.  .  .  .  .  60 

16,526  Episode  of  the  Terror,  An,  by  H.  de 
Balzac,  translated  by  E.  Marriage. 
Pamphlet,  Uncontracted  Braille, 
Intermediate  size,  Interlined,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Character.  £35.  . .  . .  3  3 

Games  : 

*6,334**6,336  The  Book  of  the  Nottingham 
International  Chess  Tournament, 
ioth-aSth  August,  1936,  annotated 
by  Dr.  A.  Alekhine,  edited  by  W.  H. 

Watts.  3  Vols.  £219.  .  .  . .  73 

Miscellaneous  : 

16,591  Summer  Annual,  1939,  N.I.B.  Pamphlet. 

£32.  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  net  o  6 

Natural  History  : 

16,515  Woodland  Trees  and  How  to  Identify 
Them,  by  J.  B.  Crabtree.  Pocket 
size.  D 28.  .  .  . .  . .  ..30 

Political  : 

1 6.337*1 6, 343-  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Socialism,  The,  by  John  Strachey. 

7  Vols,  £470.  .  .  .  .  ..69 

Religious  and  Devotional — Religious  Works  : 
16,396-16,397  Outline  of  Church  History  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
Reformation,  An,  by  Various 
Autlioi's,  edited  by  Caroline  Duncan- 
Jones.  2  Vols.  £102.  .  .  5  3 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  BRAILLE  PANDAS. 

Latest  Expert  Opinions  on  Vital  Subjects,  and  a  First- 
rate  Detective  Story. 

Panda  No.  3  consists  of  the  first  four  Oxford 
Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs  (published  in  letterpress 
in  July),  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Prospects  of  Civilization,  by  Sir  Alfred 
Zimmern,  Professor  of  International  Relations  at 
Oxford.  Discusses  factors  that  have  destroyed  inter¬ 
nationalism  in  modern  times,  the  necessity  for  applying 
moral  standards  to  political  relations,  and  the  problems 
of  adjusting  social  and  political  habits  and  traditions. 

2.  The  British  Empire,  by  H.  V.  Hodson,  Editor 
of  the  “  Round  Table.”  Deals  with  the  status  of 
members  of  the  Empire,  the  position  of  the  Crown,  the 
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question  of  Dominion  neutrality,  trade  relations, 
problems  of  immigration  and  race. 

3.  Herr  Hitler’s  Self-Disclosure  in  “  Mein  Kampf,” 
by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor,  the  distinguished  historian.  Deals 
with  Hitler’s  disclosure  of  policy  and  the  extent  it  has 
been  carried  out,  and  assesses  future  possibilities. 

4.  Economic  Self-Sufficiency,  by  A.  G.  B.  Fisher, 
Professor  of  International  Economics.  Describes  the 
policies  of  “  Autarky  ”  or  economic  self-sufficiency,  the 
fallacies  underlying  them  and  the  consequences  if 
they  are  pursued. 

Panda  No.  3  is  in  two  vols.,  price  is.  net  the  set. 
Now  ready.  Catalogue  Numbers  :  16,598 — 16,599. 

Panda  No.  4  is  “  Death  of  His  Uncle,”  by  C.  H.  B. 
Kitchin,  a  typical  example  of  the  deft,  witty,  well- 
written  and  ingenious  “  detective  ”  stories  of  to-day. 
This  book  should  please  all  fiction  lovers,  as  well  as 
"  thriller  ”  fans. 

Panda  No.  4  will  be  in  three  vols.,  price  is.  6d.  net 
the  set  (ready  in  mid-September). 

Pandas  Nos.  3  and  4  should  be  ordered  now  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  1. 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 


Small  Volumes. 

4.265  A  Man’s  Worst  Enemy, 

by  Donald  S.  Aitken 

4.266  Blotto,  by  H.  Mortimer 

Batten 

4.267  The  Envelope,  by  J. 

Storer  Clouston 

4.268  The  Anthropologist  at 

Large,  by  R.  Austin 
Freeman 

4.269  Mr.  Chips  Tackles  a 

Job,  by  James  Hilton 

4.270  Motherwise,  by  Florence 

Hogg 

4.271  They  Called  Them  the 


Foreign 
per  vol. 
s.  d. 


2 

2 


O 


2  9 

3  3 
2  o 
I  9 


British 
per  vol. 
s.  d. 


1  o 
1  4 


o  10 


Duchesses,  by  Wini¬ 
fred  Holtby 

2 

6 

1 

O 

4.272 

For  Better  or  Worse,  by 
W.  W.  Jacobs 

2 

0 

1 

O 

4.273-4 

Oh,  Whistle,  and  I'll 
Come  to  You,  by  Dr. 
M.  R.  James,  2  Vols. 

2 

0  p.v. 

1 

o  p 

4.275 

Face  Value,  by  Ann 
Napier 

I 

9 

0 

10 

4,276 

The  House  of  Broken 
Things,  by  Erica 
O’ Foyle 

2 

6 

1 

2 

00 

1 

The  Cabaret  de  la 
Liberte,  by  Baroness 
Orczy.  2  Vols. 

2 

6  p.v. 

1 

2  p. 

4.279 

The  Fourth  Partner, 
by  J.  Clifton  Peters. . 

2 

9 

1 

4 

4,280 

Uncle  Arthur,  by 

John  Pudney 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4,281 

A  Pair  of  Hands,  by 
Quiller  Couch 

2 

6 

I 

2 

4,282 

The  Artists,  by  Mazo  de 
la  Roche 

2 

6 

1 

2 

4.283 

Art  and  Craft,  by 
Margery  Sharp 

3 

3 

I 

6 

4* *. 

10 

00 

The  Sound  of  the 
Silence,  by  K.  C. 
Strahan 

I 

9 

0 

10 

Foreign  British 
per  vol.  per  vol. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

4,285-6  The  Story  of  Ben,  by 
William  Wright. 

2  I  ols.  .  .  . .  33  p.v.  1  6  p.v. 

4.263  Twelve  Trinity  Hymns,  in  Paper  Cover,  6d. 

4.264  Twelve  Holy  Communion  Hymns,  in  Paper 

Cover,  6d. 

LETTERPRESS  BOOK. 

“  Blindness  in  India,”  Foreword  by  Sir  Michael 
O’Dwyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.  A  brief  statement  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  India  with  some  suggestions  for  their  improve¬ 
ment.  Anyone  interested  may  obtain  a  copy  on 
application  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Classics  :  Vols. 

Ovid — Fasti  Book  III. (Ed.  by  C-.  Bailey)  . .  3 

English  Literature  : 

Huxley,  Aldous.  Texts  and  Pretexts  . .  . .  3 

History  : 

Clarke,  M.  V.  Medieval  City  State  . .  . .  3 

Miscellaneous  : 

Bolitho,  H.  Further  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  4 
Duclaux,  Mme.  The  French  Ideal  .  .  . .  4 

Noyes,  H.  Man  and  the  Termites  .  .  . .  3 

Power,  E.  Medieval  People  . .  .  .  .  .  3 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Ault,  N.  (Ed.  by).  Treasury  of  Unfamiliar 
Lyrics  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

Science  : 

Haldane,  J.  B.  E.  Inequality  of  Man  . .  .  .  4 

TALKING  BOOK  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

Talking  Books  Recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 

Committee. 

Fiction  : 

Murray,  D.  L.  Commander  of  the  Mists 
Thackeray,  W.  M.  Vanity  Fair.  . 

Non-Fiction  : 

Maillart,  Ella.  Forbidden  Journey 
Stevenson,  R.  L.  Travels  with  a  Donkey 


Records. 
. .  21 

. .  40 


13 

5 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  : 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  M.  Missing  Aunt  .  . 
Cook,  E.  Thornton.  Speaking  Dust 
Crofts,  F.  W.  Antidote  to  Venom 
Farnol,  Jeffery.  Shadow  and  Other  Stories 
Fitt,  Mary.  Murder  Mars  the  Tour 
Forrest,  Noel.  Man  That  Looked  on  Glass 
Fripp,  E.  Fitz-Gerald.  Services  of  a  Courier 
Haggard,  H.  Rider.  Mr.  Meeson’s  Will 
Hassett,  Margaret.  Educating  Elizabeth 
Holden,  J.  Railton.  Suez  Patrol 
Irwin,  Margaret.  Madame  Fears  the  Dark 
Kennedy,  Margaret.  Midas  Touch 
Kipling,  Rudyard.  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
Lane,  Jane.  Be  Valiant  Still 
Lorac,  E.  C.  R.  The  Devil  and  the  C.I.D. 

*Masefield,  J.  Dead  Ned 
Mason,  S.  C.  Murder  at  Bador  .  . 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset.  Christmas  Holiday  . 
Oman,  Carola.  Crouchback 
Sabatini,  R.  Sword  of  Islam 
Saki.”  Selected  Stories 
*Sand,  George.  Devil’s  Pool 


Vols. 

4 

5 
4 
4 

3 

4 
1 

4 

5 
4 
3 

6 
1 
6 
3 
3 

3 

4 

5 

6 
1 
1 
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Vols. 


♦Tolstoi,  Count  Leo.  War  and  Peace.  Part  III 
Wadsley,  Olive.  Seventh  Wave 
Various  Authors.  Three  Short  Scottish  Stories 

Miscellaneous  : 

Altounyan,  E.  A.  R.  Ornament  of  Honour  . . 
Aston,  Tilly.  Old  Timers 
Carey,  Bishop  W.  J.  The  Search  for  God 
*“  Cover  Point.”  Cricket  with  Diagrams 
D’Arcy,  M.C.,  S.  J.  Pain  of  This  World  and  the 
Providence  of  God 

Dawson,  Major  A.  J.  Everybody’s  Dog  Book.  . 
Dugdale,  Blanche  E.  Life  of  Lord  Balfour. 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 

Freeman,  E.  A.  Disestablishment  and  Dis- 
endowment  :  What  Are  They  ? 

Hopki's,  H.  A.  E.  Raj  the  Dacoit 

Huxley,  Aldous.  Ends  and  Means 

Ilchester,  Earl  of  (G.  S.  H.  Fox-Stiangways). 

Home  of  the  Hollands,  1605-1820 
Karinthy,  F.  A  Journey  Round  My  Skull 
Lockhart,  R.  H.  Bruce.  Guns  or  Butter 
Malton,  R.  Obesity  and  Reduction 
Nicolson,  Harold.  Helen’s  Tower 
Olivier,  Edith.  Without  Knowing  Mr.  Walkley 
Oman,  Sir  Charles.  Sixteenth  Century . . 

Price,  G.  Ward.  I  Know  These  Dictators 
*Samuel,  Viscount.  Belief  and  Action  . . 

♦Virgil.  Aeneid.  Books  VI-XII 
♦White,  W.  B.  Miracle  of  Haworth 
Juvenile  : 

Barne,  K.  Amber  Gate 

Letts,  Winifred  M.  Pomona  and  Co. 

Grade  I  : 

Barclay,  F.  L.  Through  the  Postern  Gate 
♦Budden,  J.  Jungle  John 


7 

4 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

4 

14 

1 

2 

5 

6 

3 
6 
1 

4 

4 

5 
4 
3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 
3 


Vols. 

Grigs,  Mary.  Yellow  Cat  . .  . .  . .  1 

Esperanto  : 

Drummond,  H.  Ivvin  Paroladoj  . .  . .  3 

French  : 

Hugo,  Victor.  Quatre-Vingt-Treffie  . .  . .  4 

Moon  : 

Craik,  Mrs.  John  Halifax  Gentleman  . .  . .  12 

*  =  Machine-transcribed  Books. 

VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

31st  JULY,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington.  .  2 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonard’s  .  .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  — 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  *  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  3 
(3  applications  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 
Home,  New  Romney  . .  . .  . .  — 

Holiday  Home,  Scarborough  . .  . .  . .  — 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  17 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5 . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  — 
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Home  Teaching  Service. 

Those  interested  in  blind  welfare  work  who  aspire  to 
secure  appointments  are  invited  to  apply  as  under  for 
particulars  of  a  scheme  designed  to  assist  in  qualifying 
them  to  obtain  the  requisite  Diploma.  H.  N.  Vicker- 
staff,  c/o  The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  IRELAND. 

Fully  qualified  female  Home  Teacher  (R.C.)  required 
for  Dublin  City.  Commencing  salaiy  £13°  Per  annum. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  Apply,  stating  age, 
experience  and  qualifications,  with  copies  of  testi¬ 
monials,  to  the  Organising  Secretary,  11,  Molesworth 
Street,  Dublin. 


JOHANNESBURG  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED 
CHILDREN. 

Applications  are  invited  from  women  for  the  post  of 
Teacher  of  a  Sight  Saving  Class  attached  to  a  school 
for  seeing  children.  Applicants  must  be  qualified 
teachers  experienced  in  the  education  of  partially 
sighted  children.  Salary  on  scale  £ 220 — ^420  p.a. 
Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  W.C.2. 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

Home  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home 
Teacher  of  the  Blind  (sighted),  at  a  salary  of  £200  per 
annum,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £10  to  a 
maximum  of  /230  per  annum. 

Applicants  must  hold  the  Home  Teachers’  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  have  general 
experience  of  blind  welfare  work.  The  position  is  an 
established  post  under  the  Local  Government  and 
Other  Officers’  Superannuation  Act,  1937,  and  the 
person  appointed  will  be  required  to  pass  a  medical 
examination  and  contribute  to  the  superannuation 
fund. 

Applications,  giving  particulars  of  previous 
experience,  age,  together  with  copies  of  three  recent 
testimonials,  should  be  received  by  me,  not  later  than 
1st  September,  1939,  endorsed  “  Home  Teacher. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate,  will  be  a  disqualification,  and 
candidates  must  disclose  in  writing  whether  to  their 
knowledge  they  are  related  to  any  member  of,  or  holder 
of,  any  senior  office  under  the  Council.  A  candidate 
who  fails  to  do  this  will  be  disqualified,  and,  if 
appointed,  will  be  liable  to  dismissal  without  notice. 

Farra  Conway, 

10 th  August,  1939.  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Hall, 

Great  Yarmouth. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
ON  CHARACTER  IN  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Dr.  LEO  FUCHS, 

Formerly  Assistant  Director  of  the  Blinden-institut,  Hohe  Warte,  Vienna. 

THE  importance  of  achieving  the  maximum  performance  is  fully  realised  by 
many  blind  people  who  have  been  brought  up  and  educated  elsewhere  than 
in  institutions,  and  the  realisation  has  duly  borne  fruit.  Unfortunately,  far 
too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  both  in  the  literature  bearing  upon 
the  subject  and  in  the  methods  applied  in  schools  for  the  blind,  to  the  function 
of  this  factor  in  moulding  and  building  up  the  character  of  the  blind.  While 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  education  of  the  blind  must  differ  in  method  and 
perhaps  to  some  extent  in  its  aims  from  that  of  normal  children,  it  is  equally  true  that  blind 
children  must  be  educated  to  take  their  place  in  the  normal  world,  and  they  will  best  stand  the 
test  in  after  life,  and  particularly  in  their  various  callings,  if  they  come  from  school  confident 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  activities  have  been  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  able  to 
challenge  comparison  with  the  activities  of  any  sighted  children  of  the  same  stage  of  life. 

It  is  naturally  necessary  to  let  the  blind  scholars  understand  from  which  walks  of  life 
their  blindness  wholly  or  partially  excludes  them,  but  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  made 
fully  aware  of  the  vast  realm  of  achievement,  experience  and  beauty  that  lies  open  to  them, 
notwithstanding  their  handicap.  If,  then,  the  sphere  of  special  achievement  is  calculated 
systematically  to  develop  the  capacity  of  a  blind  person,  to  increase  his  self-confidence  and 
his  belief  in  his  power  to  cope  with  the  realities  of  life  and  to  enhance  his  feeling  of 
similarity  with  his  sighted  brethren,  the  deprecatory  head-shaking  of  the  professional 
teacher  of  the  blind  is  surely  somewhat  out  of  place.  It  is  indeed  an  altogether  mistaken 
conception  that  blind  scholars  lack  the  ability  to  gauge  their  own  potentialities  when  they  are 
engaged  in  activities  which  blindness  would  at  first  glance  appear  to  exclude.  Our  pedagogy 
cannot  determine  the  limit  of  what  they  can  achieve,  and  our  experience  is  not  yet  wide 
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enough  to  have  exhausted  all  the  possibilities. 
An  avenue  which  remains  closed  to  the  blind 
in  general  may  very  well  be  open  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  unusual  gifts  in  a  particular 
direction.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
here  the  highest  peaks  of  achievement 
attained  in  the  realms  of  science  and  art,  or 
even  in  vocational  spheres,  by  individual 
adult  blind  persons,  but  I  cannot  pass  on 
without  citing  one  of  the  numerous  examples 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  encouraging 
the  promise  of  outstanding  performance 
during  the  education  of  the  young. 

A  boy,  the  only  blind  pupil  in  one  of  our 
State  high  schools,  having  at  first  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  mineralogy  and  crystallography 
were  the  rock  upon  which  his  educational 
ship  would  founder,  became,  with  the  help  of 
models  of  crystals,  such  as  could  be  had 
from  any  dealer  in  school  materials,  and  after 
only  four  private  lessons  in  the  subject, 
easily  the  best  mineralogist  of  his  class.  By 
dint  of  immense  perseverance  and  by  making 
full  use  of  the  senses  of  touch,  smell  and 
taste,  he  became  able,  without  the  chemical 
analyses  which  naturally  he  could  not  carry 
out,  to  classify  mineral  specimens  with 
unfailing  accuracy.  In  numerous  tests  he 
was  able  to  convince  not  only  his  teachers, 
but  also  geologists,  that  his  ability  applied 
not  only  to  the  perhaps  familiar  specimens 
in  the  school  collection,  but  also  to  entirely 
new  specimens  which  must  have  been 
unknown  to  him  hitherto.  At  the  same 
time  the  boy’s  already  considerable  aptitude 
in  other  subjects  was  increased. 

In  the  class  teaching  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  this  idea  of  aiming  at  maximum  per¬ 
formance  must  be  closely  associated  with  the 
general  curriculum,  and  systematically  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  it.  Of  particular  import  in 
this  connection  is  the  instruction  in  manual 
dexterity,  on  account  of  the  possibilities 
which  it  offers  of  forming  or  increasing  the 
power  of  individual  expression.  Of  similar 
value  are  all  forms  of  physical  development. 
As  the  latter  demand  no  particular  gifts, 
they  are  particularly  suitable  as  a  means  of 
reaching  a  high  standard  of  performance 
among  the  mass  of  pupils.  They  are  incident¬ 
ally  one  of  the  most  direct  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  self-confidence  and  stamina. 

For  blind  children  educated  elsewhere  than 
in  the  special  schools,  the  many  kinds  of 
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sport  available  to  them  serve  the  same  useful 
purpose.  Among  such  sports  are  swimming, 
rowing,  ice  skating,  cycling,  climbing  on  rocks 
or  ice,  rambling,  free  gymnastics  and  ap¬ 
paratus  work  and  Swedish  exercises.  The 
sports  to  be  practised  in  schools  for  the  blind 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  each  particular  school,  but  as 
a  general  rule  gymnastics  of  all  kinds, 
rambling,  Swedish  exercises,  swimming  and 
rowing  should  be  possible. 

I  was  myself,  among  my  sighted  school¬ 
mates,  no  mean  athlete  and  gymnast,  and  as 
a  result,  in  my  later  career  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Hohe  Warte  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Vienna,  I  set  very  high  store  by  a  good 
standard  of  performance  in  the  physical 
education  of  my  pupils. 

In  the  April  number  of  this  journal  I  dealt 
in  some  detail  with  the  system  of  physical 
development  which  appears  to  me  likely  to 
lead  to  that  high  degree  of  self-mastery  and 
confidence  which  I  hold  to  be  the  foundation 
of  any  sound  method  of  education  for  the 
blind.  The  crowning  point  of  my  use  of  this 
system  was  a  three  day  climb  in  the  Alps, 
culminating  at  a  height  of  more  than  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  in  which  about  twenty 
pupils  between  13  and  16  years  of  age  took 
part.  In  an  excursion  of  this  kind  the 
appointed  goal  lies  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  potential  capacity  of  each  participant. 
Any  overstrain,  defects  in  the  leadership  or 
lack  of  proper  preparation,  detract  from  the 
essential  powers  of  concentration,  and  lead, 
in  so  far  as  they  reduce  the  confidence  of  each 
individual  in  his  capabilities,  to  diffidence 
and  physical  slackening.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  loads  to  be  carried  shall  be  suitably 
distributed,  since  excessive  effort  in  carrying 
a  load  distracts  the  attention  from  the  path 
to  be  trodden  and  reduces  the  perceptive 
faculties.  For  this  reason  the  strongest  of 
our  party  bore  the  loads  of  the  weakest. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  a  walking 
tour  in  mountains  presents  to  the  blind  lies 
in  the  fact  that  mountain  paths  are  fre¬ 
quently  so  narrow  that  two  people  cannot 
walk  abreast.  In  consequence  they  force 
each  child  to  cope  with  the  unevennesses  of 
the  ground  alone.  One  must  ascend  and 
descend  sharp  slopes  and  negotiate  obstacles 
such  as  boulders  and  roots  without  straying 
from  the  path. 
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The  first  steep  wooded  slope  which  we 
encountered  in  the  mountain  forest  of  the 
Hochwechselgebiet,  a  few  hours  after  leaving 
the  train  at  Anpang.put  to  a  severe  test  both 
our  training  and  our  physical  capacity.  The 
forest  ascends  sheer,  as  if  it  would  lead 
straight  into  the  heavens,  while  the  ground, 
smooth  with  innumerable  dry  pine  needles, 
bestrewn  with  broken  rocks  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  bracken  and  tree  roots,  offers 
no  foothold.  Here,  in  the  entirely  strange 
surroundings,  the  earlier  training  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  experience,  and  the  art  of 
setting  down  the  foot  aright  and  acquiring 
a  firm  foothold  by  the  sense  of  feel,  aided  by 
gripping  hands,  to  be  learned  for  the  first 
time.  At  first  there  was  much  panting  and 
groaning,  slipping  and  falling,  and  for  an 
hour  we  made  but  little  progress.  But  when 
after  some  three  hours,  we  had  climbed  the 
steep  wooded  slopes  to  a  height  of  1,800  feet, 
the  children  had  not  only  absorbed  a  mental 
picture  of  the  mountain  face,  with  its  tangled 
overhanging  trees,  its  scattered  rocks, 
undergrowth,  bracken  and  moss,  but  had 
gained  also  a  firm  confidence  in  their  own 
powers. 

To  descend  a  steep  slope  is  of  particular 
difficulty  to  the  blind,  because  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  foot  to  feel  its  resting-place 
in  advance,  and  the  sure-footedness  of  the 
climber  is  sadly  disturbed  because  he  is 
unable  to  gauge  how  sharply  the  ground  will 
fall  before  his  toe  makes  its  next  contact. 
Courage,  elasticity  and  physical  self-control 
are  the  indispensable  conditions  for  a  sure 
and  rapid  descent. 

After  much  climbing  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  in  the  mountain  forest  with  intervals 
of  rest  in  gorgeous  grassy  uplands  rich  in 
vegetation  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  we  came 
on  the  second  day  to  a  place  where  our  route 
led  steeply  upwards  over  craggy  rocks. 
This  presented  little  difficulty  to  children 
accustomed  to  gymnastics.  On  we  went  with 
an  ever  increasing  sense  of  power  and  pro¬ 
gressively  enriched  mental  vision,  wandering 
through  pine  woods  and  grassland  high  above 
the  edge  of  the  forest.  On  the  same  day  we 
reached  one  of  the  most  difficult  stretches, 
an  almost  sheer  drop,  bestrewn  with  loose 
stones,  whose  900  feet  descent  was  incredibly 
more  difficult,  in  that  the  foot  could  find  no 
firm  hold  among  the  loose  stones ;  the 
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noise  of  the  stones  rushing  down  the  mountain 
side  distracted  the  attention,  while  the 
difficulty  of  the  descent  rendered  concentra¬ 
tion  all  the  more  necessary.  However,  after 
the  technique  of  descent  had  once  been 
explained  to  each  individual  child,  not  one 
of  them  needed  any  particular  help.  Twice 
we  encountered  places  which  demanded  great 
sure-footedness  and  absolute  freedom  from 
vertigo,  if  they  were  to  be  successfully 
passed.  The  first  was  a  way  over  a  ridge  with 
a  sheer  drop  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  the 
second  a  ledge  from  which  on  the  right  rose 
a  solid  wall  of  rock,  while  on  the  left  fell  a 
deep  chasm  which  cradled  a  mountain 
stream.  The  children  being  free  from  vertigo 
by  reason  of  their  blindness,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  me  to  explain  the  danger  to 
them  and  give  them  time,  while  they  crossed 
over  in  unhurried  calm  and  concentration. 
Where  a  particular  obstacle  lay  in  our  path, 
attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  leader,  in 
order  to  prevent  stumbling,  and  warnings 
were  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

We  moved  in  single  file,  a  guide  in  front 
and  another  behind,  the  blind  children  alter¬ 
nating  as  far  as  possible  with  the  partially- 
sighted.  The  completely  blind  children  were 
as  a  rule  noticeably  more  agile  than  the 
others.  So  we  journeyed  on  through  the 
various  regions  of  the  Bergwald,  through 
grasslands  high  above  the  forest,  over  rocks, 
up  shingly  banks  and  through  the  carpeted 
pine  woods,  crossing  innumerable  streams 
and  skirting  round  waterfalls,  passing  all  the 
time  through  the  most  varied  ground  forma¬ 
tions. 

Despite  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted, 
and  the  effort  was  certainly  great  since  the 
blind  are  put  to  a  greater  expenditure  of 
physical  and  mental  energy  than  the  sighted 
to  attain  the  same  performance,  our  journey, 
starting  at  Anpang  and  leading  byway  of  the 
Hochwechsel,  Stuhleck,  Sonnwendstein  and 
Semmering  to  Gloggnitz,  was  achieved  in 
exactly  the  time  taken  by  sighted  adults. 
It  allowed  us  sufficient  time  and  energy  to 
learn  by  the  senses  of  touch,  hearing  and 
smell,  augmented  by  verbal  explanation,  all 
about  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the 
earth,  and  about  the  richly  varied  plant  and 
bird  life.  All  was  new,  and  all  a  living  ex¬ 
perience,  from  the  joys  of  nature  and  land¬ 
scape  to  the  fun  of  the  Alpine  huts  where  we 
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stayed  at  night,  and  to  the  unique  mutual 
helpfulness  which  sprang  up  during  these 
days  among  all  members  of  the  party.  This 
last,  together  with  the  unalloyed  happiness 
of  the  children,  left  me,  and  our  three  sighted 
guides  (with  whom  I  had  previously  made 
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West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind : 
Annual  Outing. — The  Annual  Outing  was  held 
on  August  17th,  by  kind  invitation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  and  Mrs.  Bell,  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Palace,  Chichester.  The  party  of  blind 
persons  and  their  guides  numbered  167.  They 
were  welcomed  on  arrival  by  Dr.  Bell,  who 
stressed  the  fact  that  all  religious  denominations 
were  equally  welcome,  and  Captain  J.  A.  D. 
Cochrane-Barnett,  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Association.  “  We  blind 
people,”  said  the  latter,  “  do  not  like 
to  be  thought  down  and  out  because  we 
cannot  see  ;  we  are  normal  people,  but  we  do 
need  a  little  help,  and  in  West  Sussex  we  get 
it.”  He  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  for  the  use  of  the  Palace 
grounds,  to  Toe  H,  Chichester,  for  arranging  the 
entertainment,  to  those  who  had  entertained 
the  party,  to  the  drivers  of  cars  who  had  given 
their  services,  and  finally  to  Mrs.  Edwards  (home 
teacher),  who  was  “  behind  all  this.”  A  most 
enjoyable  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  remaining  with  their  guests 
until  the  end. 

Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind.— 

In  our  August  number  we  gave  a  summary  of 
the  paper  read  by  Sir  Ian  Fraser  at  the  con¬ 
ference  on  blind  welfare  held  in  Birmingham  on 
June  29th.  A  detailed  report  of  the  conference 
has  now  been  published,  and  is  obtainable  from 
the  Secretary,  14,  Howick  Place,  S.W.i. 

The  delegates  were  given  a  civic  welcome  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  James  Crump,  J.P., 
who  emphasised  “  the  closest  and  most  friendly 
relations  ”  that  exist  between  the  city  of 
Birmingham  and  the  Birmingham  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind.  The  chairman  of  the 
conference,  Mr.  J.  Wharton  Hewison,  responded 
to  the  Mayor’s  welcome,  and  explained  that 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  elected  to  meet  outside  London  ;  the 
choice  promised  to  be  a  very  happy  one. 

After  Sir  Ian  Fraser’s  paper  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  it,  the  conference  adjourned,  and 
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mountain  journeys)  pleasantly  conscious 
that  this,  the  highest  achievement  of  my 
pupils,  had  also  been  the  most  beautiful. 

Returning  to  school,  we  resumed  the  daily 
round  with  bright  visions  in  our  minds  and 
a  song  of  triumph  in  our  hearts. 
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on  reassembling  for  the  afternoon  session  heard 
a  further  paper  by  Dr.  Macdonald,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Leicester,  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Dr.  Macdonald  referred  to  the  great 
pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Roth,  and  the  stress  laid  by 
him  on  the  importance  of  the  discovery  and 
study  of  the  causes  of  blindness,  a  subject  that 
is  only  now  receiving  its  proper  measure  of 
attention.  He  then  discussed  blindness  in  its 
effect  on  mankind  at  various  ages,  and  dealt 
with  hereditary  blindness,  the  antenatal  period, 
blindness  in  the  young  child,  the  school  child, 
the  adult  and  the  aged.  He  closed  his  review 
by  a  four-fold  summary,  stressing  ( a )  the  need 
of  research  into  incidence  of  blindness,  ( b )  the 
importance  of  the  part  played  by  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist,  (c)  the  nature  of  the  diseases  causing 
the  majority  of  cases  of  blindness,  and  ( d )  the 
desirability  of  closer  co-operation  between  the 
various  branches  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
and  general  medical  practitioners. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Councillor 
Edward  Evans  spoke  of  the  use  by  partially 
sighted  children  of  special  lenses,  as  employed  at 
Leeds  and  at  the  East  Anglian  Schools,  Gorles- 
ton,  to  bring  the  print  of  ordinary  school  text 
books  to  24-point  size. 

Dr.  Burn  (Deputy  M.O.H.,  Birmingham)  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  Dr.  Macdonald’s  paper, 
and  stressed  the  possibilities  of  eradicating 
blindness  due  to  venereal  disease,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  attenuation  of  measles  by  measles 
serum. 

The  conference  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  speaker  and  chairman. 

Travel  Facilities  for  the  Blind. — A  valuable 
new  concession  to  blind  travellers  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  Southern  Railway.  In  future, 
blind  persons  and  their  guides  may,  on  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  voucher  signed  by  an  official  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  travel  to 
and  from  the  Continent  at  reduced  rates.  The 
special  reductions  are  available  as  follows  : — 

From  London  to  Dover  and  Folkestone,  or 
vice  versa. 
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Between  London  and  the  following  French 
ports  :  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkerque,  Dieppe, 
Havre,  St.  Malo. 

They  are  also  available  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne,  Dover  and  Calais,  Dover  and 
Dunkerque,  Newhaven  and  Dieppe,  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  Havre,  Southampton  and  St.  Malo, 
Jersey  and  St.  Malo. 

Blind  Persons’  Pensions. — Monmouthshire 
County  Council  has  agreed  to  support  a  resolu¬ 
tion  submitted  by  Warrington  Town  Council, 
urging  that  pensions  for  blind  persons  of  21  and 
over  be  increased  from  10s.  to  20s.  “  irrespective 
of  income.” 

Family  Means  Test. — By  13  votes  to  10  Fife 
Public  Assistance  Committee  at  Cupar  rejected 
a  proposal  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Town 
Councils  of  Kirkcaldy  and  Dunfermline  to 
discuss  the  abolition  of  the  family  means  test 
imposed  on  blind  persons  in  receipt  of  com¬ 
passionate  allowance.  The  proposal  was  made 
by  the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  who  asked 
the  Committee  to  follow  the  lead  of  Glasgow 
Corporation  in  adopting  a  new  scheme  with  no 
family  means  test. 

Mr.  Abe  Moffat,  Culross,  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  a  question  of  abolishing  the  means  test, 
but  whether  the  Committee  were  willing  to 
meet  with  Dunfermline  and  Kirkcaldy  Town 
Councils  on  the  matter. 

IMPERIAL  NEWS. 

Talking  Books  and  Blind  Lepers. — An  interest¬ 
ing  paragraph  in  the  Report  of  the  South 
African  Library  for  the  Blind  (1938)  relates  how 
in  December,  1937,  Toe  H  asked  if  the  Library 
would  supply  records  on  loan,  on  condition  that 


Toe  H  supplied  a  machine  for  the  use  of  blind 
lepers  at  Westfort,  Pretoria.  It  was  decided  by 
the  Library  that  to  lend  records  for  this  purpose 
would  be  too  risky,  and  it  was  agreed  to  make  a 
grant  for  the  purchase  of  records  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Leper  Institute.  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  agreed  to  supply  second¬ 
hand  records  at  a  third  of  the  cost  price,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
give  further  help  to  “  this  most  pathetic  group 
of  people.” 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller. — Three  interesting  items 
about  Dr.  Helen  Keller  which  have  appeared 
lately  in  the  Press  include  the  news  that  she  was 
recently  honoured  by  being  made  a  blood  sister 
of  the  Stoney  Indian  tribes,  and  given  the  name 
of  White  Plume;  that  she  has  been  presented 
with  a  walking  stick  as  a  token  of  admiration 
from  the  blind  of  Calgary ;  and — perhaps  more 
interesting  than  either  of  the  others— that  her 
Journal  has  been  banned  in  Germany. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — The  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  expects 
to  hold  its  annual  conference  from  October 
26-28  in  New  York  City. 

The  Blind  Players. — It  is  eight  years  since  one 
of  the  most  popular  amateur  theatrical  groups  in 
Chicago  came  into  being,  the  Chicago  Braille 
Theatre  Guild.  All  the  actors  are  blind.  They 
rehearse  a  play  hard  all  spring  and  in  summer 
tour  the  countryside  giving  performances  in  aid 
of  the  sightless.  The  players  study  their  parts 
in  Braille,  and  act  with  such  conhdence  and 
skill  that  it  is  hard  for  the  audience  to  realise 
that  all  the  actors  are  blind. 


INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  CONCESSIONS  FOR  TALK¬ 
ING  BOOKS  AND  PLATES  FOR  EMBOSSING 


THE  Postal  Union  Congress,  recently 
held  at  Buenos  Aires,  adopted 
proposals  to  admit  in  the  international 
post,  at  the  rate  of  postage  applicable 
to  literature  for  the  blind,  sound  records 
(i.e.  Talking  Book  records)  intended  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  provided  they  are 
sent  by  or  addressed  to  an  officially 
recognised  institute  for  the  blind,  and  to 
extend  the  limit  of  weight  of  packets  admis¬ 
sible  at  the  blind  literature  rate  from  5  kilo¬ 


grammes  (1 1  lbs.)  to  7  kilogrammes  (15  lbs.). 

The  Congress  also  adopted  a  proposal  to 
admit,  at  the  rate  of  postage  applicable  to 
literature  for  the  blind,  plates  for  embossing 
such  literature. 

These  decisions  will  take  effect  on  the 
1st  July,  1940,  the  date  on  which  the  Postal 
Union  Convention  of  Buenos  Aires  will  come 
into  force.  They  should  considerably  facili¬ 
tate  the  international  interchange  of  Talking 
Books  and  Braille  literature. 
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WAR  AND  THE 

WAR  has  brought  its  problems  to 
the  blind  world,  and  as  time 
progresses  these  problems  will  be¬ 
come  more  acute  unless  they  are 
tackled  in  the  early  stages.  Those  to  which 
attention  is  now  drawn  are  the  outcome  of 
the  position  in  which  the  blind  find  them¬ 
selves  as  a  result  of  the  evacuation  plans 
which  have  so  far  been  pursued.  Most 
people"  will  agree  that  of  all  persons  to  be 
evacuated,  the  blind  should  have  preferential 
treatment  not  merely  because  of  their 
helplessness  in  an  emergency,  but  because 
of  the  extra  burden  they  must  necessarily 
place  on  the  shoulders  of  those  responsible 
for  the  public  safety  in  the  event  of  an  air  raid. 

Many  of  them  no  doubt  have  sufficient 
courage  to  stand  the  strain  of  aerial 
bombardment  and  for  that  reason  could 
continue  with  their  everyday  employment 
more  or  less  undisturbed,  but  many  would 
doubtless  become  so  distressed  that  work 
would  become  wellnigh  impossible.  And 
then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  travelling  to 
and  from  the  place  of  business.  In  some 
cases  in  the  London  area  it  means  a  journey 
of  perhaps  two  hours  to  get  to  their 
destination,  and  one  can  imagine  what  this 
would  mean  in  the  event  of  an  air  raid,  or 
even  an  air  raid  warning.  If  this  happened 
in  the  late  afternoon,  home  would  not  be 
reached  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 
Such  circumstances  would  undoubtedly  have 
an  impairing  effect  on  the  morale  of  blind 
workers,  however  stoical  they  may  wish  to  be, 
and  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do 
would  suffer  in  consequence. 

During  a  time  of  national  emergency 
such  as  this,  and  especially  as  we  are  warned 
that  its  duration  is  likely  to  be  protracted, 
it  is  most  important  that  every  available 
unit  of  labour  should  be  harnessed  in  the 
common  cause  of  national  service.  The 
trained  blind  worker  can,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  encouraged  to  play  his  part  in  the 
stupendous  task  the  country  has  undertaken. 
Many  of  these  people  are  capable  of  making 
commodities  the  Government  will  require, 
and  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
serving  in  this  capacity  they  will  thus  be 
helping  to  relieve  the  able  bodied  now 
employed  in  making  these  commodities,  for 
other  forms  of  national  service. 
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Few,  if  any,  will  be  prepared  to  contest 
this  argument,  but  what  do  we  find 
happening  in  the  London  area  ?  Something 
like  two  hundred  blind  workers  have  been 
evacuated  under  the  Government  scheme  to 
about  half  a  dozen  different  places  where 
there  are  no  opportunities  for  them  to 
continue  the  trades  they  have  been  taught. 
These  persons  are  in  receipt  of  Domiciliary 
Assistance.  We  all  know  that  the  evacuation 
scheme  had  to  be  applied  rather  suddenly. 
The  chief  object  of  all  concerned  was  to 
get  the  people  to  a  place  of  safety  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  as  far  as  the  blind  were 
concerned,  lists  of  potential  evacuees  were 
prepared  months  ago,  and  apparently  the 
only  thing  that  mattered  at  that  time  was 
the  collection  of  a  list  of  names.  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  possibility  of  work  being 
found  for  these  people,  and  the  organisations 
most  likely  to  be  helpful  in  this  direction  were 
not  even  consulted.  We  know  that  those 
concerned  with  the  evacuation  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  tremendous  task,  and  reports 
of  the  actual  withdrawal  prove  how 
excellently  the  programme  was  carried  out. 

If  the  blind,  however  few  comparatively, 
are  left  in  idleness,  so  much  work  will  be 
lost  to  the  nation,  and  these  blind  persons  will 
become  a  dead  charge  on  the  country  instead 
of  contributing  factors  to  the  country’s 
needs.  The  question  of  how  these  workers 
can  be  brought  back  into  employment  is 
one  of  the  problems  we  have  to  solve. 

Then,  again,  another  problem  arises  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  London 
County  Council  concerning  those  workers 
who  have  absented  themselves  from  work 
since  War  broke  out.  These  workers  are 
to  be  given  their  unemplojmient  books  and 
they  are  to  be  instructed  to  apply  to  their 
local  Employment  Exchange  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit.  Their  income  is  then  to  be 
made  up  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  minimum 
wage  now  operating  in  the  London 
Workshops,  unless  they  “  are  absent  through 
sickness,  holidays,  or  other  reason.”  As  is 
already  known,  the  minimum  wage  is 
45s.  per  week  for  men  and  30s.  per  week  for 
women.  It  must  also  be  stated  that  workers 
arriving  at  the  Workshops  later  than  the 
usual  time  at  which  they  commence  work 
because  of  an  air  raid  warning,  shall  receive 
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their  full  rate  of  augmentation  and  where 
necessary  shall  also  receive  an  additional 
supplement  to  bring  their  earnings  up  to  the 
minimum  wage.  The  London  County 
Council  have  accepted  the  liability  for  any 
payments  made  under  these  arrangements. 
One  wonders  what  far-reaching  effect  this 
decision  will  have  on  the  attendance  at  the 
London  Workshops.  At  first  one  is  inclined 
to  the  view  that  the  decision  as  it  now  stands 
will  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  blind 
workers  from  attending  the  Workshops,  and 
if  this  proves  to  be  so,  a  larger  volume  of 


production  will  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

If  Workshops  are  to  fulfil  their  obligations 
to  the  blind  and  the  blind  workers  are  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  pull  their  full 
weight  in  the  national  cause,  some  action 
will  have  to  be  taken,  but  obviously  this  is 
a  matter  which  must  be  decided  by  the 
individual  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
concerned.  One  feels  sure  that  the  blind 
worker  will  be  prepared  to  co-operate  in  any 
well-organised  plan.  The  present  emergency 
gives  him  the  opportunity  to  prove  his 
usefulness.  Londoner. 


EMERGENCY  NOTICE  TO  ALL  READERS 

OF  BRAILLE  MAGAZINES 

Issued  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


AT  the  outbreak  of  war  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Institute  to  judge  how  far  its 
normal  services  can  be  continued  from 
its  Headquarters  in  Great  Portland 
Street.  To  ensure  the  continuance  in 
some  form  or  another  of  essential  services, 
a  nucleus  out-of-London  office  has  been 
established  at  Chorleywood  College,  and 
machinery  for  printing  Braille  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Moon  Works,  Queen’s  Road, 
Brighton.  It  is  probable  that  other  services 
will  be  transferred  in  the  course  of  this  week 
to  other  country  addresses.  The  general 
direction  of  the  Institute’s  work  is  still  being 
carried  on  from  this  address,  and  we  shall  be 
guided  by  the  course  of  events  whether  the 
whole  of  our  work  shall  be  transferred  to 
out-of-London  offices,  or  whether  we  may 
resume  our  normal  activities  in  London. 

Readers  of  our  Braille  magazines  are 
probably  aware  that  the  Institute  publishes 
no  less  than  29  periodicals,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  blind  people  are  engaged  on  their 
production.  Our  staff  are,  without  exception, 
willing  to  attend  here  to  carry  on  their  duties, 
whatever  the  difficulties  or  dangers  may  be, 
but  after  careful  consideration  we  have 
decided  that,  until  we  know  how  far 
travellers  will  be  exposed  to  risk  and  how  far 
travelling  should  be  reduced  in  the  public 
interest,  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow  a  large 
number  of  blind  people  to  make  a  daily 
journey  to  the  Great  Portland  Street  office 
and  works  however  desirous  they  are  of 
doing  so. 


I  am  writing  therefore  to  inform  you  that 
for  the  time  being  the  publication  of  periodicals 
in  Braille  is  suspended,  with  the  exception 
of  an  emergency  magazine  The  National 
Braille  Times,  which  will  be  published  at 
Brighton  and  will  contain  the  news  of  the 
day  and  an  outline  of  radio  programmes. 
This  paper  will  be  published  weekly,  and  we 
shall  endeavour,  if  we  are  compelled  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  policy  of  restricting  the  publication 
of  periodicals,  to  publish  it  twice  weekly  or 
more  frequently  if  desired  and  found 
practical. 

I  need  not  emphasise  how  greatly  we 
regret  any  diminution  of  our  services  and 
how  determined  we  are  to  restore  them  at 
the  first  possible  moment.  But  I  am  sure  you 
will  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the  present 
decision  and  will  accept  it  as  inevitable  in  the 
present  circumstances.  The  National  Braille 
Times  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  who  at 
present  receive  any  periodical  published  by 
the  Institute.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  us  if, 
pending  the  resumption  of  the  publication  of 
the  magazines  which  you  receive,  you  would 
accept  The  National  Braille  Times  in  lieu  of 
them.  The  first  issue  of  The  National  Braille 
Times  will  be  made  this  week.  You  will,  I 
know,  forgive  its  comparative  brevity  and 
any  imperfections  which  may  appear  in  it. 
Further  issues  will  be  bulkier,  and,  I  hope, 
fully  up  to  our  usual  standard. 

W.  McG.  EAGAR, 

Secretary-General. 

September,  1939. 
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THE  FUN  AND  FEAR  AT  THE  FESTIVALS 

By  JOHN  NOLAN. 

(St.  Joseph’s  School  for  the  Blind,  Dublin.) 


THE  syllabuses  for  our  music 
festivals  appear  every  year 
along  with  the  chilblains  of 
January.  Their  contents 
cover  as  comprehensive  a 
field  of  musical  ambition  as 
one  would  find  in  any  of 
those  countries  as  proud  of  their  ability  to 
breed  composers  and  train  musicians,  as  we 
are  of  ours  to  breed  great  race-winning  horses, 
prime  beef,  and  tasty  pork.  They  tell  of  the 
competitive  requirements  of  well-nigh  every 
instrument  on  the  long  road  of  sound-making 
evolution  from  the  bamboo  pipe  to  the  great 
organ. 

Not  counting  those  organised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  church-building  carnivals  and 
bazaars,  there  are  six  major  festivals,  taking 
place  during  allotted  weeks  in  March,  April, 
May  and  June.  Four  of  these  are  held  in 
our  city,  the  fifth  in  that  big  black  city  up 
north,  and  the  sixth  in  a  presumptuous  but 
brainy  little  provincial  town  in  the  west. 

For  many  years,  the  pupils  of  our  schools 
(and  some  of  the  blind  who  are  not)  have 
competed  ;  many  times  with  prize-winning 
success,  more  times  with  intelligence  well 
above  mediocrity,  and  on  a  few  occasions 
with  the  prettiest  of  natural,  stage-frightened 
failures,  where  the  poor  boy’s  or  girl's  nerve 
has  all  oozed  away  under  the  knowledge  of 
the  hundreds  of  pairs  of  ears  and  eyes  that 
are  pricked  and  focused  to  detect  the 
presence  or  absence  of  faults.  The  com¬ 
petitors  realise  too  fervidly  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  audience  is  a  rival  adjudicator  to 
the  famed  and  learned  one  whom  the 
organisers  have  brought  from  afar  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment.  But  unlike  him,  they  are 
all  biased  by  their  relationship  as  teachers, 
daddies,  mammies,  brothers  or  sisters,  aunts 
and  uncles,  or  just  neighbours  from  down 
the  same  street,  or  mates  from  the  same 
school. 

In  this  national  festival  we  are  about  to 
speak  of — it’s  no  use  printing  its  name,  you 
could  never  pronounce  it  without  help  from 


a  cultured  native — the  piano-playing  con¬ 
tests  in  all  grades  are  fought  out  in  a  great 
lecture  hall ;  a  square-floored  and  wide- 
galleried  place,  with  as  big  and  as  many 
windows  as  that  brand-new,  glittering  shirt¬ 
making  factory  a  few  streets  away.  Apart 
from  its  windows,  there  is  nothing  else  very 
modern  about  the  building.  Its  walls  are 
coloured  an  old  cabbage-leaf  green  for  their 
first  four  feet  upwards,  and  thence  roofwards 
in  the  more  aesthetic  green  of  the  old  cabbage 
stump.  For  the  sake  of  silencing  chair- 
scrooping,  the  chairs  are  all  clamped  in  rows 
with  slats  under  their  seats,  and  are  regi¬ 
mented  by  wide  dividing  aisles.  In  the  centre 
is  the  adjudicator’s  table,  with  nothing  to 
mar  his  view  or  hearing  of  the  happenings  on 
the  big  stage,  on  the  sides  of  which  two  big 
red-lettered  notices  almost  shout  “  Silence  !  ” 
while  another  on  the  low-level  of  the  stage 
front  tells  him  and  everyone  else  that  the 
adjudicator  is  not  to  be  addressed  on  any 
account. 

On  the  stage  is  a  small  herd  of  wicked¬ 
looking  pianos.  A  shining  black  Blfithner,  on 
its  three  short  thick-thighed  legs,  has  come 
into  the  centre.  To  the  bad  sight  of  those  of 
us  who  can  “  see  a  bit,”  it  looks  as  like  a 
piano  as  it  does  like  a  rhinoceros  with  its 
mouth  agape  showing  its  ivories,  and  about 
as  capable  of  making  music.  Perhaps  there 
never  did  exist  a  rhinoceros  so  jetly  black 
and  shiny  as  this  low-bodied,  sprawling, 
three-legged  brute.  But  don’t  think  us  too 
unkindly  personal  about  his  appearance,  for 
we  are  going  to  gush  a  lot  over  the  beauty  of 
his  voice  a  paragraph  or  two  lower  down. 
Before  doing  so,  though,  we  would  like  to 
further  console  grand  pianos  with  the  thought 
that  they  are  beauties  in  comparison  with  the 
viperous  and  distorted  menagerie  of  night¬ 
mare  shapings  that  go  to  make  a  symphony 
orchestra,  whose  blended  beauty  of  voices 
can  carry  us  on  the  thoughts  of  a  Beethoven 
or  Schubert  to  heaven  or,  with  its  present- 
day  additions  of  tone-horrors  and  jazzing, 
can  carry  our  thoughts  to  .  .  .  Quite  so  ! 
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It  is  the  Under  Fifteen  Years  ”  Piano 
Solo  Section  we  are  interested  in  at  the 
moment.  Number  One  competitor,  a  girl,  is 
a  dab  and  makes  our  blind  boys  and  girls 
hope  that  there  are  not  many  more  of  the 
fifty-two  entrants  as  good  or  better.  At  the 
first  light  touch  of  the  child’s  hands,  all  the 
ugly  squatness  of  the  instrument  is  forgotten, 
as  the  wrongly  analogied  rhinoceros-piano 
throbs  and  tinkles  in  the  sweetest  of  tones 
to  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  the  First  Move¬ 
ment  of  Mozart’s  Sonata  in  D,  K  286,  and 
after  to  the  Celtic  whimsicality  of  the  Slow 
Reel  by  Rosenthal.  A  few  competitors 
further  on,  we  are  relieved  to  know  the  high 
standard  of  Number  One’s  performance  is 
not  the  average.  In  fact,  there  are  times 
when  we  pity  the  big,  patient  piano  as  much 
as  we  do  the  stuttering,  suffering  player  who 
has  become  all  hazed  with  childish  terror 
with  the  awful  importance  of  what  she — they 
are  mostly  girls — is  doing,  and  of  that  fast- 
scribbling  adjudicator  at  the  table,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  too-wise  listening  audience 
who  sit  in  the  dreadful  silence  that  will  not 
cloak  a  fault. 

It  takes  about  four  hours  of  the  morning 
and  three  hours  of  the  afternoon,  with  an 
interval  for  lunch  between,  to  work  through 
the  competitors.  Our  blind  boys  and  girls 
in  the  order  of  their  numbering  have  played 
through  their  ordeal  to  the  satisfaction  or 
otherwise  of  their  teachers,  and  the  hour  of 
judgment  has  come. 

The  kindness  and  apparent  gratification  in 
the  adjudicator’s  voice  puts  everyone  at 
ease.  On  the  whole  he  has  been  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  high  standard  of  the 
competition,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  He  has 
been  amused,  too,  at  the  quaint  renderings 
of  certain  passages  ;  here  he  plays  some  of 
the  individual  variations  of  the  passage  in 
point,  and  we  all  laugh  at  the  humorous 
eccentricity  of  some  of  them,  but  forget  the 
laugh  and  raise  a  blush  when  he  makes 
Punch  of  our  own  renderings.  But  the  award¬ 
ing  is  not  yet,  for  he  announces  that  he  is 
anxious  to  hear  seven  of  the  competitors 
again.  Among  them  are  a  blind  boy  and  girl 
of  our  lot.  Each  of  the  seven  in  varying 
degree  becomes  a  wrecking  heap  of  hope  and 
fear,  that  causes  the  hands  to  become  all 
slippery  with  nervous  sweat,  and  makes  the 
playing  many  marks  below  the  standard  of 
their  first  appearance. 
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It  is  over  at  last,  and  our  entrants  are  not 
in  the  first  three  places  this  time.  They  are 
consolingly  among  the  “  highly  commended  ” 
in  the  high  eighties.  Two  of  our  boy  com¬ 
petitors  in  this  festival  were  down  for 
another  at  the  piano  a  week  later  on  the 
south  side  of  the  City,  where  they  were  once 
again  up  against  their  opponents.  This  time 
they  played  up  to  over  ninety  marks  of  the 
possible  hundred.  They  are  only  just  past 
their  thirteenth  year,  so  they  hope  to  secure 
first  place  before  they  have  grown  out  of  the 
“  Under  Fifteen  ”  Section. 

Of  course,  these  children  do  not  confine 
their  musical  education  to  piano- jingling 
contests  at  the  festivals.  They  have  much 
the  same  academic  routine  as  other  schools 
for  the  blind,  but  it  is  just  to  brighten  this 
routine  that  they  have,  many  of  them,  made 
their  first  public  appearance  in  the  baby 
percussion  band  contests  ;  then  on  to  the 
bamboo  pipe  bands  (curious,  boys  are  much 
less  enthusiastic  than  girls  with  the  pipes) 
and  so  to  the  infant  grade  piano,  choir, 
senior  piano  and  the  organ. 

It  would  be  dry  work  prosing  through  all 
these  competitions,  so  we  will  finish  up  at  the 
top  with  the  Battle  of  Beethoven. 

The  instrumental  bouts  set  for  adult  com¬ 
bativeness  are  naturally  more  difficult  and 
have  few  aspirants  ;  so  it  is  that  for  the 
Beethoven  Class  there  are  only  ten  com¬ 
petitors.  But  what  a  grandly  musical,  clever 
fighting  ten  they  are  !  and  one  of  them  is 
our  blind  lad.  Wonder  why  Beethoven 
wrote  the  Waldstein  Sonata  ?  Probably  just 
in  gratitude  to  his  patron  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated  and  named,  for  whose  schillings 
and  kindness  Beethoven  gave  immortality. 
If  the  composer  ever  thought  about  the 
future  cf  this  work,  it  is  likely  he  deigned  it 
no  wider  prospect  than  in  the  salons  of  the 
titled  Waldsteins  of  mid-Europe.  Certainly, 
he  never  dreamed  of  its  being  used  as 
musical  munition  for  battling  pianists  more 
than  a  century  later  in  the  towns  of 
faraway  countries  he  had  not  even  heard  of. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  not  think  the  spirit 
of  the  irascible  maestro,  were  it  permitted 
from  its  heaven,  would  have  been  provoked 
to  anything  but  pride  and  pleasure  at  the 
earnest  and  skilled  study  these  competing 
young  men  and  women  have  given  to  his 
fine  creation. 
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There  is  not  a  vacant  seat  on  floor  or 
galleries  at  the  commencement  of  the  con¬ 
test  at  seven  o’clock.  Later  on  there  will  be 
no  standing  room.  The  majority  of  the 
listeners  are  themselves  pianists,  and  know 
enough  not  to  look  foolishly  ostentatious  by 
bringing  the  score.  Many  of  them  can  really 
follow  it  without  one. 

The  thought  in  most  of  our  minds,  is 
whether  the  adjudicator  will  require  the  com¬ 
petitors  to  play  the  complete  sonata  ;  if  so, 
it  will  be  midnight  before  they  are  through 
with  it,  for  its  entire  playing  takes  but  a 
minute  or  two  short  of  half-an-hour. 

Number  One  takes  her  seat,  and  the  Hall 
becomes  as  silent  as  though  there  was  no  one 
in  it  but  herself.  The  silence  is  hardly  broken 
as  the  piece  begins  with  the  mysterious, 
pianissimo  ripple  of  its  first  subject.  Gradu¬ 
ally  it  begins  to  undulate  in  flowing,  sparkling 
waves  over  forte  crests  and  softly  across  the 
glistening  troughs  on  its  journey  to  the 
noble  and  choralled  calm  of  the  second  sub¬ 
ject.  With  gathering  vigour  and  manfulness 
it  then  crashes  on  its  way  through  its 
development  to  its  recapitulation. 

“  Thank  you-u-u-u.  The  next  Movement, 
please.”  The  adjudicator  made  us  all  start 
as  he  made  the  request.  We  all  know  now 
that  he  is  saving  ten  minutes  out  of  the 
First  Movement  for  each  of  the  competitors. 

Everyone  with  a  good  sound-sense  in  their 
souls,  must  be  aware  of  the  breathless, 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  Adagio,  and  the 
significant  silences  between  its  sentences. 
Anyhow,  it’s  beyond  the  ability  of  this  old 
typewriter  and  its  typist  to  give  it  to  you  in 
words  ;  you  must  just  go  and  hear  it  played 
where  the  playing  is  good.  We  will  have  to 
recommend  like  treatment  for  the  incom¬ 
parably  beautiful  long  last  Movement. 

At  its  conclusion,  we  all  relaxed  and  sighed 
with  satisfaction.  Applause  is  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  festival  authorities.  The 
audience  as  a  body  sent  the  regulation  to 
Jericho,  and  clapped  its  hands  to  smarting 
for  the  performance  of  that  young  woman. 
It  was  the  same  applauding  for  each  of  them 
through  the  long  and  thrilling  hours.  The 
young  blind  boys  had  kept  awake  better 
than  we  had  expected.  A  thirteen-year-old, 
the  most  sleepy-headed  of  the  lot,  had 
elaborately  produced  a  Tylor  Braille  pocket 
frame  on  which  to  do  his  private  adjudi¬ 


cation.  The  first  competitor  was  having 
plenty  of  attention  from  his  style,  whether 
commendation  or  condemnation,  we  don’t 
know.  While  he  wrote  we  were  aware,  un¬ 
comfortably  aware,  of  the  sucking  the  aniseed 
ball  in  his  mouth  was  getting  as  he  rattled 
it  round  his  teeth.  We  discovered  afterwards 
that  his  adjudicating  “  Notes  ”  had  not 
exceeded  a  dozen  words  before  he  had  come 
a  cropper  over  the  spelling  of  cantabile,  and 
in  disgust  had  gone  to  sea  in  the  pirate 
submarine  Black  Hawk. 

But  even  he  ceased  sucking  and  writing  as 
Number  Three  (she  won  the  competition  and 
the  Silver  Rose  Bowl  prize)  gave  her  masterly 
reading  of  the  Adagio.  She  had  everyone 
tense  with  its  mystic  pathos.  Thirteen- 
year-old  had  thrown  up  his  head  with  a  slight 
lean  to  the  left  in  his  ravished  intentness. 
We  had  never  seen  him  so  moved  before. 
Sounding  really  louder  than  it  was  because 
of  everyone’s  concentrated  listening,  there 
came  from  his  mouth  a  cruel,  bone-breaking 
noise  and  then  a  greedy  crunching.  With 
superhuman  concentration  and  physical 
effort  he  had  bitten  his  aniseed  ball  broken. 
He  wondered  fretfully  at  the  admonishing 
dig  in  the  ribs  he  received.  This  boy  merited 
the  93  marks  of  a  possible  100  for  his  artistic 
piano-work  a  day  or  two  later. 

Our  candidate  was  Number  Ten.  He  gave 
a  creditable  performance,  but  not  a  winning 
one.  The  crowd  clapped  him  grandly, 
because  he  was  good,  and  because  he  was 
the  last  ;  for  we  were  all  a  little  surfeited  and 
tired.  It  was  so  late  that  the  adjudicator 
had  to  leave  unsaid  all  he  meant  to  say  re¬ 
garding  this  wonderful  contest.  Number 
Three  got  her  rose  bowl  and  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  all  of  us. 

Out  into  the  city  street,  all  warm  with  the 
waiting  motor  engines  and  the  mild  mid¬ 
night,  and  fragrant  with  the  good  quality 
cigar  and  cigarette  smoke  that  people  afford 
for  a  classic  occasion.  People  are  most  kind 
with  their  offers  to  see  us  safely  to  our  bus, 
but  the  night  is  too  rarely  beautiful  to  be 
rushed  through  in  a  stuffy  bus,  so  we  walk. 
A  quarter-of-an-hour  later,  the  crowds  have 
thinned,  and  the  cigar-cigarette  fragrance  has 
given  place  to  the  tang  of  the  fish  and  chips 
of  the  closed  Italian  shops.  We  feel  the  heat 
from  the  hot  noses  of  the  last  buses  as  they 
slither  up  to  the  kerb  to  let  down  passengers. 
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We  are  surprised  at  the  number  of  men 
taking  their  dogs  for  a  run  at  so  late  an  hour, 
but  are  told  that  it  is  because  of  the  absence 
of  dangerous  traffic  then.  Down  through 
our  side  street  that  has  managed  without 
electric  light  up  to  the  present,  and  through 
the  front  gates  on  to  our  avenue.  We  tread 


on  the  grass  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sleepers 
in  the  main  building  with  the  scrunch  of 
gravel.  Brother  Francis  has  left  some  dough¬ 
nuts  and  “barmbrack”  and  two  jugs  of 
milk  on  the  hall  table,  but  only  two  cups  to 
drink  from.  With  such  a  thirst  the  jugs 
served  very  well. 


A  COVENTRY  BLIND  GRADUATE 


IN  a  recent  number  of  The  Coventry 
Herald  the  city  archivist,  Mr.  Levi 
Fox,  tells  an  interesting  story  of  the 
career  of  a  blind  man  who  flourished  in 
Coventry  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  has  been  pieced  together  from  the 
Minute  Books  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School. 

James  Illedge  was  born  in  1596,  and  was 
sightless  from  birth.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Free  Grammar  School,  and  showed  such 
promise  that  by  the  time  he  was  twelve  it 
was  felt  by  those  responsible  for  him  that  he 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  University 
education.  He  came  of  a  highly  respected 
family  (his  uncle  was  for  some  years  member 
of  the  Coventry  City  Council)  but  they 
were  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
cost  of  a  College  career,  and  Illedge  would 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  higher  education 
had  it  not  happened  that  in  1612,  when  he 
was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  a  royal  visitor  came  to 
Coventry.  This  was  Prince  Henry,  son  of 
James  I,  and  his  attention  being  drawn 
to  the  blind  boy  he  promised  to  see  what  he 
could  do  in  the  way  of  obtaining  free  admis¬ 
sion  and  maintenance  for  him  at  one  of  the 
Oxford  Colleges. 

A  letter,  which  now  may  be  seen  in  the 
Coventry  Muniment  Room,  written  by  the 
Prince  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
Coventry,  recalls  the  royal  undertaking  and 
continues  :  “We  have  been  pleased  to 
remember  the  promise  we  made  you  touching 
the  admission  of  the  poor  blind  scholar  into 
some  College  of  the  University  ;  wherein 
we  have  taken  that  order  with  Dr.  Prideaux, 
one  of  our  Chaplains  and  Rector  of  Exeter 
College  in  Oxford,  that  whensoever  you 
shall  think  fit  to  send  him  thither  in  our 
name  he  shall  be  received.” 


A  later  letter  shows  that  Dr.  Prideaux, 
who  later  became  Bishop  of  Worcester 
(surely  the  forerunner  of  those  later  Bishops 
of  Worcester  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  cathedral 
town  )  took  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
Prince's  protege  ;  for  he  writes  :  “  The  first 
thing  His  Highness  did  after  his  coming  to 
Woodstock  was  the  talking  with  me  for  a 
place  for  this  poor  boy  ...  For  mine  own 
part,  I  must  be  ever  ready  to  perform 
whatsoever  it  pleaseth  my  royal  master  to 
command,  as  having  the  place  I  enjoy  by 
his  late  procurement.  And  therefore  assure 
yourself  this  poor  boy  shall  not  want  that 
which  may  be  fitting  for  him.” 

So  Illedge  went  up  to  Oxford  as  a  free 
place  scholar,  and  the  Corporation  (like  a 
nice  well-conducted  local  authority)  gave 
him  grants  from  time  to  time,  varying  in 
amounts  from  £2.  10s.  to  £5.  In  1616  he 
took  his  degree,  but  remained  at  the 
University  for  another  three  years,  still 
partly  maintained  by  the  College  and  partly 
by  the  Corporation.  In  1617,  the  Council’s 
minutes  refer  to  him  as  having  a  “  towardly 
disposition  to  proceed  in  learning  ”  and 
promised  a  continuance  of  a  grant  of  £4  a 
year  for  two  more  years. 

On  leaving  Oxford  he  returned  to  Coventry 
and  appears  to  have  taken  Holy  Orders. 
He  was  engaged  to  give  an  address  each 
Friday  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Coventry, 
for  which  he  received  £15  a  year,  a  stipend 
which  continued  until  1630.  However,  they 
evidently  regarded  it  as  rather  an  inadequate 
appointment,  and  eventually  expressed  the 
hope  in  a  Minute  of  August,  1626,  that  he 
would  make  an  effort  to  secure  for  himself 
the  incumbency  of  a  Church  then  vacant. 
However,  he  was  not  successful,  and  seems 
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later  to  have  got  rather  slack,  as  in  1630  by 
reason  of  his  neglect  and  failure  to  give  the 
customary  lecture,  the  Council  finally  dis¬ 
continued  their  payment.  He  was  then 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  story  ends 


abruptly.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
Coventry  paper  suggests  that  “  there  may 
be  an  equally  interesting  chapter  in  the 
biography  of  this  old  Free  School  scholar 
yet  to  be  discovered.” 


PERSONALIA 


Further  to  the  lists  given  in  previous  issues 
of  The  New  Beacon  of  members  appointed 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  following  have 
been  elected  to  serve  : — 

Group  A  (Regional  Bodies). 

Representatives  of  Southern  Regional  Msso- 
ciation  for  the  Blind  : 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Heath. 

Alderman  T.  H.  Sanders. 

Group  D  (Organisations  of  Blind  Per¬ 
sons). 

Representative  of  National  Association  of 
Blind  Workers  : 

Mr.  Robert  Tatlow  (in  place  of  Dr. 
Ernest  Whitfield,  resigned). 

Group  E  (National  Members). 

Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Schroder  (in  place  of 
Lord  Southwood,  resigned). 

Lieut. -Col.  E.  C.  Clay,  C.B.E.  (in  place 
of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wheelwright, 
resigned). 

*  *  * 

The  following  Honorary  Officers  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — 

Chairman:  Capt.  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse, 
V.C.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.E. 

Vice-Chairman :  Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes- 
Buller,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E. 

Hon.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Schroder. 
Hon.  Sub-Treasurer :  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin, 
C.I.E. 

Hon.  Chief  Chaplain :  Rev.  Canon  C.  E. 
Bolam,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Hon.  Adviser  on  Propaganda :  Rt.  Hon. 

C.  A.  McCurdy,  P.C.,  K.C. 

Hon.  Estates  Adviser:  Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes- 
Buller,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E. 

^ 

The  following  have  been  appointed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Governing  Body  of  Worcester 
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College  for  the  Blind  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  : — 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Cobham,  C.B. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  C.  R.  Duppuy,  D.D. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P. 

Mr.  V.  W.  G.  Ranger. 

Mr.  Gerard  Fox. 

Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  C.I.E. 

Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Shakespear  {nominee  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  University). 

*  *  * 

The  following  have  been  appointed  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Moon  Society  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  : — 

National  Institute  s  Representatives. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Chairman  of  the  Braille  Publications 
Board  of  Directors. 

Chairman  of  the  Education  and  Research 
Committee. 

Secretary-General. 

American  Representatives . 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  President  and 
Manager,  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Miss  L.  A.  Goldthwaite,  Librarian  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
(substitute  representative). 

Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  Managing 
Director,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

*  *  * 

J.  L.  Wesley-Smith,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  the 
National  Institute’s  new  Residential  Home 
for  the  Deaf-Blind,  “  Westlands,”  Cold  Bath 
Road,  Harrogate,  Yorkshire. 
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THE  BLIND  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 


IT  is  probable  that,  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  the  blind  in  all  evacuation  plans,  the  general 
public  has  received  an  incorrect  impression  of  the  position  occupied  by  them  in  the  community. 
It  is  right  that  the  blind  who  are  hampered  by  age  or  infirmity  or  who,  for  other  reasons,  are 
incapable  of  being  usefully  employed,  should  be  evacuated,  but  there  are  thousands  of  blind 
people  who  by  temperament,  stamina,  general  education  and  specialised  training,  are  capable 
and  willing  to  take  their  place  amongst  the  civilian  workers  whose  every  effort  is  required  to 
defeat  the  forces  of  aggression.  Readers  of  this  journal  are  familiar  with  the  various  forms 
of  skilled  service  which  the  blind  have  been  rendering  to  the  public  for  many  years,  and  they 
need  no  reminder  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  a  preponderance  of  blind  men  and  women — their  patience, 
perseverance,  thoroughness,  industry  and  stoicism.  But  the  general  public,  and  especially  those 
concerned  in  the  organisation  of  the  Home  Front,  from  active  defence  to  the  maintenance  of  trade 
and  commerce,  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  characteristics,  abilities,  and  capabilities  of  the  large 
number  of  people  in  their  midst  who  risk  being  regarded  by  the  ignorant  as  a  mere  liability,  a  sheer 
dead  weight.  With  their  brains  and  with  their  hands  the  blind  are  able  and  anxious  to  render  service 
to  the  nation,  and  they  await  the  call. 

It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  all  voluntary  societies  and  workers  for  the  blind  to  see  that  they  do 
not  wait  too  long.  This  can  be  done,  first,  by  bringing  to  the  attention  of  all  employers  of  mental 
or  manual  labour  the  special  capabilities  of  the  fully  trained  blind  who  are  now  available  for 
immediate  service  and  devising  ways  and  means  by  which  they  can  be  economically  used  ;  secondly, 
by  surveying  the  whole  field  of  war-time  activities  in  order  to  ascertain  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  the  special  kinds  of  labour  for  which  blind  people  are  peculiarly  suited  ;  thirdly,  by  organising 
the  selection  and  training  of  blind  people  capable  of  filling  these  gaps. 

In  one  direction,  at  least,  the  blind  will  be  pre-eminently  the  most  suitable  candidates  for 
employment.  They,  better  than  all  others,  can  teach  the  newly  blinded,  by  precept  and  example, 
“  how  to  be  blind.”  And  unfortunately,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  calamities  of  a  war  of  long 
duration  will  include  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  the  blind. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  the  blind  will  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  work  of  the  blind  welfare 
services,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  local  authorities,  who  are  responsible  by  law  for  ensuring  the 
minimum  standard  of  blind  welfare,  will,  through  stress  of  war  conditions,  be  obliged  to  make  more 
and  more  use  of  the  voluntary  societies  and  voluntary  individual  helpers  of  the  blind.  The 
evacuation  of  groups  of  blind  people  from  one  area  to  another  is  certain  to  complicate  the  machinery 
for  their  welfare,  and  it  will  be  wise  for  both  societies  and  individual  helpers  everywhere  to  prepare 
themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  comply  immediately  with  sudden  demands  on  their 
services. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  present  structure  of  blind  welfare  work  allows  for  all  possible  developments 
without  an  increase  in  the  number  of  voluntary  bodies  and  without  modification  of  its  framework. 
There  is  no  room  therein,  and  no  need,  for  the  mushroom  “  war  charities  ”  whose  conflicting  aims, 
limited  or  unlimited  powers,  or  dubious  antics  during  the  first  years  of  the  last  War,  led  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  in  1916  of  the  War  Charities  Aqt.  Within  the  existing  framework  of  blind  welfare  work,  all  the 
adaptations  which  may  be  necessitated  by  constantly  changing  conditions  can  be  made,  and  the 
present  system,  with  due  consideration  from  the  Government  in  respect  of  any  new  problems  that 
may  arise,  can  discharge  with  maximum  efficiency  any  task  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  undertake.  The  voluntary  societies  will  undoubtedly  need  the  continuous  and  generous 
support  of  their  subscribers  and  helpers  of  all  kinds  but  they  will  not  need  new  “  organisations”; 
such  would  merely  hinder  progress,  fritter  away  effort,  and  confuse  the  public. 

The  Government’s  announcement  that  it  will  give  compensation  for  personal  injury  implies 
that  any  persons  blinded  as  a  result  of  hostile  action  will  not  be  personally  dependent  on  charity  or 
public  assistance.  This  pledge  leaves  voluntary  societies  and  local  authorities  free  to  co-operate 
in  developing  all  means  which  will  enable  the  blind  to  help  their  country  in  its  struggle  for  inter¬ 
national  freedom  and  peace,  and  which  will  assist  the  newly  blinded  to  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstance.  The  Editor. 
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A  BLIND  ARTIST  AS  WRITER 


IN  the  early  eighteen-sixties,  a  young 
artist,  by  name  W.  W.  Fenn,  had  to 
face  the  fact  that  he  was  becoming 
blind.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he 
had  lived  an  energetic  life,  and  was 
already  a  successful  landscape-painter 
and  drawing-master.  He  was,  as  he  put 
it,  “in  the  full  swing ”  of  his  career  when  the 
sight  of  one  eye  began  to  fade,  but  for  some 
time  he  went  on  hoping  for  the  best,  in  the 
belief  that  by  resting  his  eyes  and  consulting 
the  best  advice,  all  would  be  well.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  sight  of  the  eye  had  gone 
entirely,  and  during  the  following  twelve 
months,  the  second  eye  failed  too.  These 
months,  with  all  their  fearful  anxiety  and  un¬ 
certainty,  hope  alternating  with  despair, 
were  almost  unbearable.  “  The  going  blind," 
he  explained  afterwards,  “  rather  than  the 
being  blind  it  was  which  told  the  most  upon 
me."  Then  when  he  made  the  journey  to 
Dusseldorf  to  consult  a  famous  oculist,  the 
final  pronouncement  was  made  that  no  more 
could  be  done  for  him  :  he  was  suffering  from 
optic  atrophy  and  would  be  blind  for  life. 

Once  the  worst  was  known,  he  began  to 
look  around  for  some  occupation,  a  remune¬ 
rative  occupation  if  possible,  which  would  in 
some  measure  take  the  place  of  the  work  he 
had  been  forced  to  give  up,  for  he  was  weary 
of  helplessness  and  inactivity.  He  longed 
also  to  find  some  way,  before  it  was  too  late, 
of  treasuring  up  his  memories  of  the  world 
of  sight,  and  those  impressions  which  he  had 
once  preserved  so  vividly  and  lovingly  on 
canvas. 

At  that  point,  his  friends  put  before  him 
a  very  valuable  suggestion  :  “  You  have  seen 
and  observed  somewhat  in  your  past  life," 
they  said,  “  and  as  you  have  been  forced 
to  relinquish  the  brush,  why  not  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  pen  ?  "  So  he  took  up 
writing,  rather  dubiously  at  first,  for  he  had 
no  previous  experience  of  journalism  and 
was  a  little  shy  of  appearing  in  print.  But, 
as  time  went  on,  he  found  that  writing  had 
such  a  magical  power  of  allowing  him  to 
forget  himself,  that  he  persevered  in  spite  of 
rejected  manuscripts,  until  tales  and  articles 
written  by  him  were  appearing  in  many 
magazines,  including  Illustrated  London  News 
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and  Argosy,  St.  James’s  Magazine  and  Rout- 
ledge’s  Annual.  He  was  able  to  say  of  this 
period  that  “  I  began  to  forget  for  the  most 
part  that  I  was  blind  at  all  !  ”  A  little 
later  he  could  say,  “  By  God’s  mercy  the 
sum  total  of  my  happiness  is  as  great  now  as 
ever  it  was."  He  loved  best  to  write  in  the 
country,  where  he  would  go  forth  “  laden 
with  camp-stool,  haversack,  luncheon, 
friendly  pipe,  and  white  umbrella,"  but  in¬ 
stead  of  his  paint  and  canvas,  his  memories 
and  his  amanuensis.  “  Then,  upon  my  word, 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  old 
days  and  the  new,"  even  to  the  same  moments 
of  despair  when  “  things  won’t  go."  Fourteen 
years  after  he  first  went  blind,  in  1878, 
several  of  his  articles  and  stories  were 
published  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  in  two 
stout  little  volumes  entitled  “  Half  Hours  of 
Blind  Man’s  Holiday,"  which  even  to-day 
make  good  reading  though  they  bear  the 
unmistakable  Victorian  stamp  as  to  style 
and  content. 

Most  of  his  tales  belong  to  a  tradition  that 
can  be  traced  back  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and 
forward  to  the  “  thriller  ’’  and  detective 
fiction  of  to-day.  An  honest,  level-headed 
young  man  or  woman — the  man  often  an 
artist  or  lawyer — comes  up  against  a  person 
or  persons  of  unbalanced  mind  or  doubtful 
character,  a  murderer  or  madman,  a  card- 
sharper  or  crank,  and  some  extremely 
harassing  adventures  follow,  probably  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  setting  of  ghosts  and  granges,  stair¬ 
cases  and  storms,  trapdoor  and  tricks, 
rocks  and  rugged  mountains.  The  telling  of 
the  tale  in  the  first  person  allows  full  scope 
to  a  careful  treatment  of  detail,  not  only  as 
regards  outward  and  visible  incidents  of  the 
plot,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  action  that 
goes  on  within  the  mind  of  the  character, 
thereby  making  it  the  more  credible.  By 
a  variety  of  devices  such  as  this  the  author 
holds  his  readers  in  thrilling  and  gripping 
suspense  culminating  in  a  neatly  turned  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  close.  One  of  the  grimmest 
of  the  stories  is  concerned  with  a  young  half- 
German,  a  non-believer  in  an  after-life,  who 
is  killed  accidentally  by  his  dearest  friend. 
The  truth  is  gradually  unfolded  that  he 
regarded  his  friend  as  his  secret  rival  in  love, 
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and  he  planned  his  revenge  not  in  the  natural 
way  by  killing  him,  but  by  being  himself 
killed  by  him,  so  that  the  “  rival  ”  shall  live, 
but  tortured  by  remorse  and  grief  for  many 
a  long  year  to  come.  W.  W.  Fenn’s  short 
stories  are  a  genuine  achievement.  “  A  good 
tale  well  told  ”  seems  best  to  sum  them  up. 

While  fiction  gave  scope  to  the  author’s 
imagination,  the  essays  allowed  other  sides 
of  his  mind  and  character  to  be  expressed. 
They  allowed  him  the  opportunity  of  giving 
vent  to  his  views  on  the  commercialism  of 
the  age,  and  the  commercialisation  of  art  in 
particular  ;  of  reviving  happy  memories  of 
hours  at  the  easel  or  on  tramp  in  this  country 
or  on  the  Continent  ;  of  recalling  light- 
heartedly  and  wittily  less  happy  moments 
when  maddened  by  midges  or  confronted 
with  some  of  the  army  of  would-be  land¬ 
scape  artists  equipped  with  their  various  im¬ 
pedimenta  and  six  hours’  lessons  from  a  well- 
paid  drawing-master.  W.  W.  Fenn  appears 
in  a  pleasing  light  in  these  essays,  a  genuine 
lover  of  the  countryside,  yet  at  the  same 
time,  a  “  clubbable  ”  man,  fond  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  towns,  keenly  interested  in  a  great 
many  things,  including,  in  spite  of  his  blind¬ 
ness,  even  the  exploration  of  picture  exhi¬ 
bitions.  One  imagines  that  his  charm,  his 
sense  of  humour  and  his  sane  views  on  this 
and  that  must  in  themselves  have  helped 
forward  the  educated  blind  man  of  his  day, 
and,  while  he  did  not  let  his  blindness  un¬ 
duly  intrude,  he  did  take  the  opportunity, 
in  several  essays,  of  explaining  the  point  of 
view  of  the  blind  man,  and  of  expressing  in 
a  forceful  manner  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

In  the  first  place,  he  made  it  impossible 
for  his  readers  to  remain  unaware  of  what  it 
is  like  to  be  an  active,  intelligent  person,  for 
whom  society  suddenly  becomes  “  no  longer 
anything  but  a  fanfare  of  sound.”  But 
even  more  important,  as  Fenn  was  aware, 
was  to  convince  the  public  that  something 
should  be  done  for  such  a  man  by  providing 
him  with  relief  for  his  unhappiness  in  the 
form  of  mental  occupation.  This  could  best 
be  done  with  the  help  of  books  and  literature, 
printed  in  embossed  type,  so  that  he  could 
read  for  himself  and,  independent  of  other 
people,  could  occupy  himself  in  those  long 
lonely  hours  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
in  idleness.  But  at  the  time  Fenn  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  write,  there  were,  as  he  put  it, 
“  half  a  dozen  languages,  so  to  speak  ”  in 


which  the  English  Bible,  for  instance,  was 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Little 
wonder  that,  with  such  a  diversity  of  types 
as  existed  then,  the  production  costs  were 
so  heavy,  and  the  choice  of  literature  so  small 
and  demode,  or  that  Fenn  himself  had  to 
depend  on  having  his  books  read  aloud  to  him 
by  his  wife.  “  Though  I  go  in  a  measure,” 
he  explained,  “  with  old  Samuel  Rogers  in 
his  saying  that  ‘  whenever  a  new  book 
comes  out  I  read  an  old  one,’  I  am  weak 
enough  to  like  the  news  and  some  of  the 
books  of  the  day  before  yesterday  !  ”  The 
remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  was,  he 
pointed  out,  a  “  national  effort  to  provide  a 
universal  embossed  literature,”  in  which  con¬ 
nection  he  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  then 
in  its  infancy,  in  its  attempts  at  establishing 
the  long  looked  for  system  of  reading  that 
could  also  be  a  system  of  writing  too,  in 
providing  a  wealth  of  standard  works  of 
literature  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  in  making 
available  other  hitherto  unknown  joys,  such 
as  embossed  maps  and  Braille  music.  He 
was  himself  a  member  of  the  Association’s 
Council,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Armi- 
tage,  enthusiastic  over  its  aims,  its  blind 
leadership  and  the  hopes  it  held  out  of  real 
benefits  to  blind  folk  in  the  days  to  come. 
Whether  Fenn  was  advocating  better  in¬ 
struction  for  the  blind  of  this  country  in 
music,  or  whether  he  was  describing  the  world 
as  it  appears  to  a  blind  man  (“  A  dense  im¬ 
penetrable  fog,  light  by  day,  dark  by  night  .  .  . 
a  fog  in  which  I  am  wrapped  closer  and 
closer  ”),  whether  he  was  letting  his  readers 
into  the  secrets  of  his  dinner  plate,  arranged 
like  a  clock  dial,  with  “  meat  at  six  o’clock, 
potatoes  at  twelve,  and  adjuncts  at  three 
and  nine,”  or  whether  he  was  simply  ex¬ 
plaining  how  it  is  that  the  blind  can  learn  to 
concentrate  on  the  use  of  their  other 
faculties  when  denied  the  sight  of  their  eyes, 
he  was  playing  a  part  in  gaining  the  under¬ 
standing  and  active  assistance  of  the  public 
on  their  behalf. 

Even  to-day,  there  are  no  ready-made 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  newly- 
blind,  though  they  are  as  urgent  as  ever. 
Any  chance  one  may  have  of  studying,  as  one 
has  in  these  two  volumes,  the  way  one  indi¬ 
vidual  adapted  himself  to  blindness,  is  of 
interest  and  encouragement,  especially  when 
that  individual  is  a  painter. 
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“A  TERRIBLE  ORDEAL” 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PEA. 

PART  II  ( continued ) 


5.  Discrimination  Needed. — Having  once 
recognised  among  the  deaf-blind  this  common 
human  variability  of  temperament,  capacity 
and  circumstance,  it  is  clear  that  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  understanding  discrimination  is  of 
vital  importance  in  any  decisions  as  to  the 
removal  of  deaf-blind  persons  from  their 
own  homes  or  lodgings  to  an  institution  even 
of  the  most  ideal  and  home-like  type. 
(I  use  the  word  institution  in  these  articles 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  general  public 
“  Home  ”  from  the  individual  family  home.) 
Not  all  deaf-blind  people  are  suited,  either 
by  temperament  or  tastes,  for  life  in  an 
institution,  but  at  the  same  time  I  agree 
entirely  that  there  are  many  deaf-blind 
persons  who  would  be  much  happier  in  any 
institution  planned  and  carried  on  especially 
for  themselves  where  they  would  have  the 
companionship  of  their  deaf-blind  fellows. 
Mr.  G.  Holmes  (Secretary  of  the  Iioylake 
Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind),  in  his  excellent 
address  at  the  same  Conference  at  which 
Councillor  Clydesdale’s  address  was  given, 
was  wisely  discriminating  when  advocating 
a  permanent  home  for  the  deaf-blind,  for, 
instead  of  urging  that  all  should  be  “  bundled 
into  homes” — even  those  living  with  parents 
in  comfortable  surroundings — he  selected  four 
particular  classes  among  them  as  likety  to 
be  specially  suitable  for,  and  in  great  need  of, 
such  a  “  Home  ”  as  that  proposed,  namely  : 

Those  in  Poor-Law  Institutions  ;  those  in 
Mental  Hospitals,  who  are  really  quite 
normal  but  have  nowhere  else  to  go  ;  those 
living  in  their  own  homes,  but  in  poverty  or 
with  uncongenial  relatives  or  friends,  and 
those  living  alone,  e.g.  in  lodgings. 

Obviously,  these  are  all  cases  likely  to  be 
suitable  for,  and  happiest  in,  a  general 
“  Home  ”  conducted  especially  for  them¬ 
selves  to  meet  their  special  needs  ;  and  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  that  the  proposed 
home  is  now  an  actuality,  having  been  opened 
by  the  N.I.B.  in  Harrogate  last  month. 
One  of  my  own  earliest  deaf-blind  corre¬ 
spondents  is  among  the  first  residents  there, 


and  I  have  just  received  from  her  a  warmly 
appreciative  letter. 

But  there  are  others  among  the  deaf-blind 
who  would  neither  be  suitable  for  nor  happy 
in  even  the  most  ideal  of  deaf-blind  Homes 
— who,  in  fact,  might  conceivably  be  much 
more  of  a  “  terrible  strain  ”  to  matron  and 
staff  than  to  their  own  people  in  their  own 
homes,  because  they  would  be  living  a  life 
for  which  they  are  unfitted  and  in  which 
they  cannot  get  that  unrestrained  freedom 
of  movement  and  choice,  nor  the  privacy, 
afforded  them  in  their  own  homes.  Four 
classes  of  such  deaf-blind  persons  suggest 
themselves  particularly  : — 

(a)  Those  who  have  had  sight  and  hearing, 
whether  normally  good  or  defective,  for  over 
25  years.  These  do  not  necessarily  feel 
they  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  sighted- 
hearing  world  after  losing  their  own  sight 
and  hearing,  and  many  of  them  continue  to 
feel  they  belong  to,  and  are  more  at  home 
with,  sighted-hearing  people  than  with  their 
fellow  deaf-blind.  They  may  even  feel 
“  out  of  it  ”  among  a  large  group  of  deaf- 
blind  people. 

(b)  Those  who,  throughout  their  adult 
lives,  have  always  been  entirely  their  own 
masters  or  mistresses,  and  who  therefore 
cannot  brook  the  sense  of  living  under 
anyone’s  authority. 

(c)  Those  who  have  developed  convic¬ 
tions,  tastes,  and  habits  of  life  which  make 
them  non-conformists  to  the  usual  methods 
by  which  humanity  maintains  itself,  and 
which  would,  therefore,  be  at  variance  with 
those  most  likely  to  prevail  in  an  average 
institution.  In  almost  any  institution  a 
certain  amount  of  conformity  in  tastes 
and  habits  is  a  practical  necessity,  and  a 
non-conformist  might,  at  the  very  least,  be 
a  great  inconvenience  while  also  there  might 
be  occasions  when  these  fundamental  dif¬ 
ferences  would  involve  serious  conflict  with 
the  authorities,  as,  e.g.  in  the  matter  of 
medical  treatment.  Consider  the  following 
case.  Here  is  a  deaf-blind  person  who  is  a 
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convinced  vegetarian,  and  an  ardent  believer 
in  the  nature  cure  methods  of  healing  as 
opposed  to  the  orthodox  medical  methods 
with  their  drugs  and  vaccines  and  sera. 
Being  used  to  an  outdoor  life  she  would  feel 
like  a  fish  out  of  water  in  a  house  ;  and  she 
is  used  to  moving  about  her  own  premises, 
both  house  and  garden,  at  a  speed  which 
would  be  a  danger  to  those  who  could  not 
see  or  hear  her. 

(d)  Those  who  (like  the  present  writer) 
combine  the  characteristics  of  all  the  three 
previous  classes,  and  who  would  therefore 
be  most  awkward  additions  to  any  ordinary 
institution. 

Surely  any  of  these  are  most  fitted  for, 
and  would  be  least  strain  in,  their  own 
homes  with  relatives  or  friends  who  sympa¬ 
thise  with,  and  may  even  share  in,  their 
convictions,  tastes  and  ways. 

6.  Not  a  Whole-Time  Job. — Companion¬ 
ship  and  service  to  a  deaf-blind  person  is  not 
necessarily,  and  certainly  not  usually,  a 
whole-time  business.  It  should  be  quite  as 
possible  for  relatives  as  it  is  for  matron  and 
staff  to  obtain  outside  volunteer  helpers,  so 
that  those  in  daily  association  with  the 
deaf-blind  individual  can  have  “  time  off  ” 
for  their  own  work  or  recreation.  Secondly, 
no  normal  deaf-blind  person  wants  a  sighted 
companion  in  attendance  all  the  time. 
Most  deaf-blind  folk  have  work  of  their  own 
to  do,  just  as  most  sighted  people  have,  and 
would  be  hopelessly  hindered  if  some  sighted 
person  were  always  hovering  about  them 
wanting  to  “  entertain  ”  or  “  help  ”  them. 
If  my  own  sighted  friend  was  in  such  con¬ 
stant  attendance  on  me  I  might  be  tempted 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  an  awful  hindrance 
and  I  wished  she  would  go  away  !  But  she 
has  too  much  understanding  and  not  enough 
free  time  to  make  that  mistake.  She  comes 
to  me  for  about  an  hour  in  the  afternoon 
and  for  another  hour  last  thing  in  the 
evening  in  order  to  Braille  for  me  all  the 
most  important  news  in  the  Irish  daily 
paper  which  I  take  (I  get  English  and  foreign 
news  from  the  weekly  Braille  Mail),  and 
also  Braille  any  hand-written  or  typed 
letters  which  may  have  come  for  me.  If 
we  are  not  too  busy  we  slip  out  for  a  short 
walk  during  the  evening.  Apart  from  these 
times  we  see  very  little  of  each  other,  I  being 
busy  on  Braille  machine  or  typewriter  at 


the  far  end  of  the  garden  in  my  own  little 
wooden  erection,  while  my  friend  is  equally 
busy  in  the  house  or  with  her  pupils,  and  so 
is  constantly  with  sighted  people.  Occa¬ 
sionally  she  is  out  at  some  public  gathering 
in  the  evening,  and  of  course  has  her  holi¬ 
days. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  amount  of 
actual  personal  contact  between  sighted 
companion  and  the  deaf-blind  person  is 
limited  usually  to  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  each  of  the  two  hours  separated  from 
the  other  by  a  long  interval.  I  think  it  would 
be  fairly  safe  to  say  that  few  normal  deaf- 
blind  persons  would  need  their  sighted 
relatives  or  friends  in  direct  personal  at¬ 
tendance  on  them  for  more  than  a  total  of 
about  three  or  four  hours.  All  the  deaf- 
blind  known  to  me  have  resources  of  their 
own  in  the  way  of  work  and  recreation 
which  they  can  carry  on  without  the  aid  of 
a  sighted  person. 

In  an  over-crowded  household,  of  course, 
the  case  would  be  very  different,  as  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  the  sighted  relatives 
and  the  deaf-blind  member  to  have  any 
time  apart  from  each  other,  and  much  more 
supervision  might  be  needed  —  e.g.  in  seeing 
that  nothing  was  left  about  where  the  latter 
could  fall  over  it  or  knock  against  it.  But 
such  cases  as  these  would,  I  think,  be 
among  those  suitable  for  transference  to 
a  "  Home  ”  specially  for  the  deaf-blind. 

7.  Deaf-Blind  Independence. — Deaf-blind 
folk  are  usually  much  more  independent 
and  need  much  less  assistance  than  many 
sighted  people  suppose — and  indeed,  the 
“  terrible  burden  ”  talk  could  easily  lead 
the  uninitiated  to  imagine  that  the  deaf-blind 
must  be  a  very  helpless  collection  of  humans, 
needing  almost  everything  done  for  them. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  few  such 
individuals  among  them,  although  I  do 
not  myself  know  of  a  single  one  of  that 
type.  Most  of  those  known  to  me  are 
remarkably  independent  in  most  things.  Few 
of  these  need  any  help  at  all  in  anything  to 
do  with  their  own  persons  (hair,  dressing, 
packing  to  go  away,  etc.),  and  many  of 
those  possessed  of  a  natural  domestic  gift 
can  light  fires,  do  almost  all  the  housework 
and  cooking,  the  washing  of  clothes,  and 
even  the  mending,  besides  making  tea  and 
filling  hot  water-bottles.  One  of  these  also 
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makes  out  the  laundry  lists  every  week,  and 
checks  the  garments  on  their  return.  Might 
not  such  as  these  be  a  great  help  in  a  house 
rather  than  a  burden?  One  of  my  cor¬ 
respondents  is  a  widowed  mother  with  a 
boy  of  eleven.  This  mother,  despite  in¬ 
different  health,  does  everything  in  the 
home  herself,  even  to  mending  her  son’s 
clothes — and  a  boy  of  eleven  is  not  exactly 
a  model  of  carefulness  with  his  clothes  as  a 
rule.  She  does  the  shopping  herself,  too, 
when  her  son  is  back  from  school  to  go  with 
her.  I  wonder  what  this  boy — who  is 
devoted  to  his  mother — would  sav  if  someone 
came  along  with  the  “  kind  ”  intention  of 
removing  her  to  an  institution  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  too  much  of  a  “  terrible 
burden  ”  on  his  young  life  ? 

There  are  other  deaf-blind  people  who 
would  probably  be  just  as  independent  if  it 
were  not  for  nervous  or  fussy  and  officious 
relatives  or  friends  who  are  averse  to  too 
much  independence  and  are  themselves  the 
creators  of  much  of  the  strain  they  talk 
about.  Some  of  these  deaf-blind  folk  may 
also  lack  a  Braille  watch  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  independence  of  its  possessor 
and  lessens  the  need  for  attendance  by  a 
sighted  person.  Here  I  might  say  in  passing 
that  almost  the  only  point  needing  a  little 
amendment  in  Miss  Allison’s  wonderfully 
understanding  Report  of  the  Northern  deaf- 


blind  is  in  her  reference  to  Braille  watches 
as  luxuries.  They  are  much  more  than  this  ; 
they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  blind 
person’s  independence  of  those  around  them. 
Any  sighted  people  can  test  the  truth  of 
this  for  themselves  by  trying  for  a  week  to 
do  without  access  to  any  watch  or  clock, 
thus  becoming  entirely  dependent  on  some 
one  else  for  knowing  the  time  for  the  various 
items  in  the  daily  programme — getting  up  in 
the  morning,  meals,  work,  walks  with  some 
friend,  or  any  other  engagement,  and  going 
to  bed  at  night.  Such  experimenters  will 
soon  find  out  what  a  sense  of  dependence 
and  partial  helplessness  this  absence  of  a 
watch  brings  and  how  it  increases  strain 
both  for  themselves  and  for  those  who  have 
to  keep  it  on  their  minds  to  bring  them 
information  as  to  the  time  at  various 
moments  during  the  day.  If  the  deaf-blind 
are  to  have  as  much  as  possible  of  that 
“  independent  responsibility  for  their  own 
lives,”  which  our  Councillor  friend  so  very 
rightly  wishes  for  them,  the  possession  of  a 
Braille  watch  is  literally  indispensable  to 
each  deaf-blind  person,  besides,  as  already 
said,  greatly  lessening  the  strain,  for  both 
the  deaf-blind  themselves  and  for  busy 
sighted  relatives  or  friends  who  will  thereby 
be  freed  from  a  considerable  and  frequent 
tax  on  their — perhaps  already  over-taxed — 
memories. 


(To  be  continued .) 


SOME  SIMPLE  AIDS 


A  S  a  Home  Teacher  one  is 
A  impressed  again  and  again  by 
/  ^  the  ingenious  way  in  which 
people  lacking  sight  solve 
/  ^  their  everyday  problems. 

m  ^  Perhaps  the  following  in- 
_  stances  may  prove  helpful  and 

encourage  others  to  pool  their  experiences 
for  the  benefit  of  us  all. 

One  man  who  had  recently  lost  his  sight 
was  unable  to  get  nearly  enough  of  his 
accustomed  exercise  until  he  devised  this 
scheme.  At  the  back  of  his  house  was 
a  long,  narrow  garden  from  end  to  end  of 
which  ran  a  wire  clothes-line.  Passing  the 


crook  of  his  walking-stick  over  this  and 
holding  the  ferrule  in  one  hand  he  would 
walk  briskly  up  and  down  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  looking  rather  like  a  human  tram  ! 
Needless  to  say,  he  was  unable  to  carry  out 
this  programme  on  washing  day. 

Another  man  in  the  same  district  was  a 
wonderful  housekeeper  but  admitted  that  he 
was  not  successful  with  boiled  puddings. 
Sometimes  they  boiled  dry  and  at  other 
times  he  added  water  but  being  unable  to 
gauge  the  right  quantity  the  pudding  was 
swamped  in  the  process.  He  asked  my 
advice  but  found  his  own  solution  in  the  end. 
The  gadget  used  was  a  cork  with  a  piece  of 
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skewer  or  cane  driven  into  it.  This  was 
floated  in  the  water  and  just  reached  the  top 
of  the  saucepan  when  the  pudding  was  first 
put  on  to  boil.  When  this  skewer  could  not 
be  felt  at  the  rim  of  the  saucepan  it  showed 
that  more  water  was  required  and  this  was 
carefully  added  until  the  skewer  bobbed  up 
to  the  top  once  more.  Very  simple,  but 
quite  effective. 

I  well  remember  calling  for  the  first  time 
on  a  lady  who  was  a  great  knitter.  On  the 
table  by  her  side  was  a  box  and  a  lid  and  as 
we  talked  I  watched  her  transferring  one 
dried  pea  at  a  time  from  box  to  lid  with  a 
regularity  that  aroused  my  curiosity.  The 
explanation  was  that  friends  often  called  in 
to  chat  and  while  their  visits  were  most 
welcome  they  were  also  sadly  distracting 
when  the  counting  of  rows  was  necessary. 
My  friend’s  solution  was  as  follows  :  Suppose 
the  pattern  said  40  rows,  then  40  dried  peas 
were  counted  into  the  box  and  transferred 
one  by  one  at  the  end  of  each  row  into  the 
lid.  By  doing  this  she  had  no  need  to  tax 
her  memory  and  was  able  to  give  undivided 
attention  to  the  conversation  of  her  visitors. 

Another  lady  who  lives  alone  and  does 
a  great  deal  of  knitting  has  often  to  put  it 
down  hurriedly  to  answer  the  door,  and  used 
to  find  the  ball  of  wool  had  taken  advantage 
of  her  absence  to  take  a  little  exercise  along 
the  floor.  Now  she  has  made  a  knitting 
apron  which  is  really  a  good  deep  pocket  tied 
with  strings  at  the  back  and  made  of  white 
linen.  Into  this  goes  the  knitting  whenever 
she  has  to  attend  to  other  matters  or  when 
the  knitting  is  to  be  put  away. 

An  elderly  lady  who  has  to  spend  many 
days  in  bed  uses  a  stick  with  which  to  knock 
when  she  requires  attention  but  found  it  was 
always  clattering  down  on  the  floor  out  of 
her  reach.  She  remembered  the  old  extend¬ 
ing  bracket  candlesticks  which  used  to  be 
found  on  pianos,  and  now  has  one  of  these 
screwed  at  the  head  of  the  bed  and  on  it 
is  kept  the  stick  and  sundry  bags  of  treasures 
which  the  candlestick  itself  prevents  from 
slipping  off. 

Another  friend  on  the  visiting  list  has  two 
grown-up  sons  and  her  husband  to  look  after, 
and  she  was  finishing  her  ironing  when  I 
called  to  see  her  one  day.  I  watched  with 
admiration  as  she  placed  the  garments  in  neat 
piles.  “  However  do  you  know  which 
belongs  to  whom  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  That’s 


easy,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  sew  a  little  bit  of 
tape  on  to  the  tail  of  Ben’s  things  and  a  little 
bit  into  the  top  of  Jim’s  and  nothing  into  my 
husband’s  and  they  all  get  their  own  clothes 
every  time.  I  only  ask  them  to  tie  a  knot  in 
the  coloured  things  before  I  begin;  that’s  all 
the  help  I  get  with  my  washing  and  all  I 
need.” 

One  sometimes  finds  that  coins  and  notes 
present  a  little  difficulty  at  first  but  the 
experienced  will  feel  for  the  milled  edge  to 
distinguish  copper  from  silver  and  will 
measure  10s.  and  £1  notes  between  the 
crutch  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger  noting 
how  high  up  the  first  finger  they  reach 
respectively. 

“  Signing  on  the  dotted  line  ”  is  not  easy 
for  some  people  who  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
their  writing  straight,  but  the  following  idea 
has  helped  many.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
sighted  person  a  signature  is  made  in  the 
middle  of  a  thick  postcard  and  is  then  cut  out, 
leaving  an  oblong  space.  The  postcard  is  so 
placed  that  this  space  comes  over  the  dotted 
line,  the  edges  keeping  the  pen  from  tres¬ 
passing.  If  the  card  is  to  be  used  for  a 
Pension  book  bend  it  up  along  the  bottom 
edge  so  that  it  can  be  slipped  under  the 
page  ensuring  that  the  space  comes  over 
the  right  place  for  the  signature.  A  lady 
who  signs  many  cheques  and  business  docu¬ 
ments  uses  such  a  card  with  great  success. 

Lastly,  here  are  two  suggestions  made  by  a 
man  who,  with  his  white  stick,  is  fond  of 
making  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  new 
district  to  which  he  has  moved,  but  whose 
unexpected  contacts  with  various  objects 
led  to  badly  bruised  knuckles.  He  now 
carries  his  stick  so  that  the  crook  faces  to  the 
front  and  forms  a  buffer,  thus  saving  his 
knuckles  many  a  nasty  knock.  The  second 
suggestion  has  to  do  with  a  Braille  hymn 
book.  The  hymns  are  divided  by  a  line  of 
dots  but  it  has  been  found  of  great  assistance 
to  make  a  Braille  sign  (with  a  marginal 
marker)  at  the  edge  of  the  page  opposite 
the  beginning  of  each  hymn,  which  enables 
it  to  be  found  more  quickly. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  simple  suggestions 
may  be  useful  to  some  whose  loss  of  vision 
has  come  late  in  life,  and  that  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  make  their  own  experiments 
with  similar  problems  and  thus  discover 
fresh  aids  to  efficiency. 

A.  I.  B. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BUND 


Blind  j.  Organist’s  Appointment.— Mr.  Keith 
Burrows,  A.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  appointed  organist  of  St.  Aidan’s 
Churchy  West  Ealing.  Mr.  Burrows,  whose  wife 
is  a  professional  singer,  has  with  her  given  a 
number  of  pianoforte  and  song  recitals,  and  he 
acted  as  her  accompanist  when  she  gave  a 
broadcast  recently. 

Some  Recent  Broadcasts  and  the  Blind. — Out 

of  twenty  songs  recently  submitted  to  the 
Lewisham  Gaumont,  three  were  selected  and 
sung,  one  of  them  being  “  Silvery  Moon,”  a 
waltz  by  William  Potter,  a  blind  man. 

Stanley  Van  Raalte,  whose  name  appeared 
in  the  National  Programme  on  August  19th,  is  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  ;  he 
is  a  nephew  of  Julian  Jones,  for  many  years 
musical  director  of  the  London  Hippodrome, 
and  he  selected  one  of  his  own  compositions, 
“  Transatlantic  Flight,”  as  part  of  his  radio 
programme. 

Blind  Football  Enthusiast. — Mr.  William 
Graham,  for  many  years  a  director  of  Hartle- 
pools  United,  the  Third  Division  Northern  club, 
though  he  attends  all  home  league  matches 
never  sees  a  ball  kicked. 

He  has  been  totally  blind  for  nearly  eight 
years  but  is  still,  at  62,  one  of  the  club’s  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  and  one  of  its  most 
competent  critics. 

The  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Graham  always 
sits  next  to  the  chairman  of  the  club,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Yeats,  who  delivers  exclusively  to  his  attentive 
ear  a  running  commentary  on  the  game,  the 
players  and  the  spectators. 

Mr.  Yeats  is  a  practised  commentator  and 
gives  his  blind  colleague  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  scene. 

Alec  Templeton  in  New  York. — Alec  Temple¬ 
ton,  the  blind  English  composer-pianist,  has 
made  one  of  the  biggest  hits  ever  known  in  New 
York  with  his  “  Mr.  Bach  Goes  to  Town.” 

When  he  left  England  in  1936  he  was  making 
£10  a  week,  and  thought  himself  rich  .  .  .  to-day 
he  is  making  more  than  £200  a  week. 

His  “  fan  ”  mail  is  said  to  be  much  larger 
than  many  film  stars,  and  there  is  always  a  huge 
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crowd  of  autograph  hunters  waiting  for  him  after 
his  broadcasts. 

Chorleywood  Girl’s  Success. — Miss  Marjorie 
Wood,  of  Manchester,  a  former  pupil  of  Chorley¬ 
wood  College,  has  obtained  a  second-class 
Froebel  certificate,  first  division. 


RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Deaf. 

All  About  the  Deaf  was  first  published  in 
1929,  and  a  revised  edition  was  issued  four 
years  later.  A  further  revised  edition,  bring¬ 
ing  it  up  to  date,  has  now  been  published, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  105,  Gower  Street, 
London,  W.C.i,  price  3s.  or  3s.  3d.  post  free. 

The  book  is  not  merely  a  directory  of  all 
agencies  working  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf,  though  a  considerable 
section  is  devoted  to  giving  particulars  of 
hospitals  where  the  deaf  may  be  treated, 
full  details  of  schools  and  training  institutions 
for  the  young  deaf,  homes  and  hostels 
accommodating  deaf  residents,  and  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  welfare  societies  and  missions 
for  the  deaf  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  does  much  more  than  this, 
and  justifies  its  title  All  About  the  Deaf,  by 
a  number  of  authoritative  articles  on  special 
aspects  of  deaf  problems,  such  as  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  deafness,  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  the  use  of  hearing 
aids,  the  blind-deaf,  the  position  of  the  deaf 
worker  in  relation  to  National  Health  In¬ 
surance,  Workmen’s  Compensation  and 
Employers’  Liability,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  deaf. 

In  the  section  on  the  blind-deaf  particulars 
are  given  of  Miss  Allison’s  investigation  in 
the  Northern  Counties,  and  the  report  upon 
it  published  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind ;  it  is  shown  that  the  report 
“  brought  to  light  the  needs  of  the  deaf- 
blind  in  a  way  not  previously  recognised,” 
and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  as  a  result 
steps  will  be  taken  throughout  the  country 
“  to  improve  the  position  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  people.” 
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Workers  for  the  deaf  everywhere  will  find 
the  handbook  of  the  greatest  value  in  giving 
them,  in  small  space,  a  picture  of  the  needs 
of  the  deaf,  and  information  as  to  the  way  in 
which  these  needs  can  be  met. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Joseph  Raynor,  Barnsley,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council,  a  member  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  Sub-Committee  and 
the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee.  “  His 
interest  in  the  blind,”  says  a  local  paper, 
“  was  particularly  keen.  When  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Committee  he  maintained  his 
support,  always  being  willing  to  give  practical 
assistance  to  any  promotion  for  the  raising 
of  money  for  the  welfare  of  those  deprived  of 
sight.” 

Mrs.  J.  McArthur,  for  a  number  of  years 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Warrington,  Widnes  and  District  Society  for 
the  Blind.  She  was  both  kind  and  generous, 
and  her  activities  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
the  Committee  and  by  the  blind. 

John  Cox,  of  Brixton,  who  for  some  years 
past,  has  given  voluntary  help  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund.  Mr. 
Cox  has  often  acted  as  escort  to  blind  people 
travelling  across  London,  and  was  always 
ready  to  give  his  services  in  this  and  other 
directions,  and  punctilious  in  carrying  out 
any  duties  undertaken  by  him.  Such  volun¬ 
tary  workers  are  not  easily  replaced. 

Major  Robert  Kerr  Lockett,  well-known 
Liverpool  solicitor,  sportsman,  and  collector 
for  charities.  He  was  well  known  for  his 
many  novel  efforts  to  raise  money  for  the 
two  Southport  institutions — the  Sunshine 
Home  for  Blind  Babies  and  the  Bradstock- 
Lockett  Home  for  Crippled  Children — and 
his  devices  included  a  collecting  box  in  the 
form  of  a  large  golf  ball,  two  bottles  three 
feet  high,  and  a  pair  of  racing  boots  worn  by 
the  champion  jockey,  Gordon  Richards. 


The  late  Miss  URMSON. 

An  Appreciation. 

By  the  death  of  Barbara  Urmson  the 
blind  have  lost  an  ally  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  and  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  replace. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  principles — and 
prejudices — with  little  tolerance  for  any¬ 
thing  untruthful  or  underhand,  and  out¬ 
spoken  in  her  condemnation  ;  but  a  loyal 
friend,  to  whom  those  in  trouble  could 
always  turn  for  sympathy  and  help. 

Miss  Urmson  became  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind  on  her  first  arrival  in  Oxford 
some  twenty  years  ago.  She  joined  the 
Committee  of  the  Oxford  City  and  County 
Society  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Midland  Counties 
Association  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind.  Here 
she  found,  scope  for  her  organising  ability. 
She  took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations 
which  later  on  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Association,  and  was 
appointed  as  a  representative  of  this  body 
on  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute. 

While  her  quick  grasp  of  essentials  and  her 
long  practical  experience  made  Miss  Urmson 
a  valuable  member  of  Committee  it  was 
perhaps  as  a  woman  among  the  blind  people 
themselves  that  her  best  work  was  done. 
Here  her  vitality  and  optimism,  her  under¬ 
standing  of  their  difficulties,  resourcefulness 
and  untiring  energy,  her  free  laughter  and 
her  kindness  of  heart,  made  her  a  real  friend. 
She  met  blind  people  straightforwardly,  with¬ 
out  any  of  that  sentimentalism  which  they 
so  often  meet  and  so  much  dislike. 

Miss  Urmson’s  activities  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  confined  to  work  for  the  blind.  She 
had  many  other  interests,  particularly  Arts 
and  Crafts  to  which  she  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  her  organising  capacity.  She  did  not  draw, 
or  embroider  or  make  pottery  herself,  but 
had  great  taste  and  knew  a  good  deal  about 
artistic  matters  and  was  quick  to  discern  the 
quality  of  hand  work  sent  in  for  exhibition, 
and  kind  but  firm  in  rejecting  the  unworthy. 
With  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Committee  she 
succeeded  in  raising  the  standard  of  the 
Oxford  exhibitions  very  considerably. 

In  remembrance  of  Barbara  Urmson  the 
characteristic  which  stands  uppermost  in 
one’s  mind  is  her  vitality.  She  loved  life  and 
enjoyed  it.  It  is  hard  to  realise  that  all  this 
has  passed  out  of  our  lives.  J.  M. 
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Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1938-39. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1938-9  contains 
news  9f  the  admission  to  membership  of  the 
Cheshire  County  Council,  the  four  County 
Borough  Councils  and  four  local  societies  of 
Cheshire,  and  the  North-Eastern  and  North- 
Western  District  Councils  of  the  National 
League  for  the  Blind.  In  addition  to  three 
meetings  of  the  General  Council,  two  home- 
teachers’  conferences,  two  conferences  for 
craft  instructors  and  a  conference  on  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf-blind,  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  was  responsible  for  the 
calling  together  of  a  conference  of  local 
authorities  to  “  discuss  the  possibility  of 
achieving  some  uniformity  in  regulations 
governing  the  payment  of  domiciliary  assis¬ 
tance  to  necessitous  unemployable  blind  per¬ 
sons.”  Already  an  enquiry  has  revealed  the 
very  great  variety  in  the  methods  of  assess¬ 
ment  of  different  local  authorities,  and  very 
enlightening  details  illustrating  this  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  report. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind,  1938-39. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  has 
now  a  large  “  family  ”  of  12,049  readers  who 
have  been  supplied  with  a  total  of  350,476 
volumes  during  the  past  year.  One  notes 
with  interest  the  Library’s  close  co-operation 
with  Public  Libraries  :  no  fewer  than  116 
are  supplied.  In  some  cases  large  consign¬ 
ments  of  books  are  despatched  to  the  Public 
Library,  and  the  whole  consignment  changed 
from  time  to  time ;  in  other  cases,  the 
Public  Librarian  passes  on  the  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  blind  readers  to  the 
National  Library.  Sometimes  both  methods 
are  adopted.  In  addition,  99  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  blind  are  supplied  with 
reading  matter,  amongst  them  the  school  at 
Nicosia,  Cyprus,  whose  boys  are  amongst  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  Library’s  readers. 
The  collection  of  books  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  Institute  in  Vienna,  numbering  1,000, 
has  been  presented  to  the  Library  and  is 
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being  brought  to  London.  The  Committee 
hope  to  make  these  available  still  to  the  120 
members  of  the  Vienna  Library,  as  well  as 
to  others  interested,  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 

The  Association  reports  that  its  work  for 
the  200  blind-deaf  within  its  area  is  being 
steadily  carried  on,  each  person  receiving 
individual  attention  under  the  patient  care 
of  Miss  Lucas,  the  special  worker  for  deaf- 
blind  people.  Friends  are  found  for  them, 
and  they  are  taken  for  walks  or  taken  to 
church,  taken  to  hospitals,  doctors  and 
dentists.  Month  by  month,  teas  are  arranged, 
at  Christmas,  parties,  and  in  the  summer  a 
flat  taken  on  specially  for  them  at  Leigh-on- 
Sea  was  fully  occupied. 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1938-39  shows  that  during 
the  year  £35,000  was  allocated — a  record 
figure  ;  of  this  nearly  83  per  cent,  was  spent 
on  the  blind  themselves  and  services  directly 
for  their  benefit.  A  broadcast  appeal 
realised  £950,  which  served  to  compensate 
for  the  drop  of  nearly  £870  in  the  receipts  of 
the  blind  house-to-house  collectors.  Two 
large  legacies,  one  of  £1,000  and  the  other 
of  over  £1,200,  were  received. 

Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs, 
1938-39. 

The  most  outstanding  event  of  the  year 
has  been  the  visit  of  Their  Majesties  the 
King  and  Queen  in  March,  1939,  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  when  they 
spent  considerable  time  watching  the  work 
of  blind  massage  students  and  treat¬ 
ments  being  carried  out  by  blind 
chartered  masseurs  and  masseuses,  so 
honouring  the  whole  Blind  Massage  Move¬ 
ment.  In  the  1938  Birthday  Honours,  too, 
Mrs.  Chaplin-Hall,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  Massage  School,  was 
awarded  the  O.B.E.  To  commemorate  the 
event,  a  dinner  was  given  by  members  of  the 
Association  in  her  honour.  In  September 
a  two-days  demonstration  was  held  at 
Manchester  of  work  by  blind  masseurs  and 
masseuses  of  the  Manchester  area,  to  interest 
members  of  the  medical  profession  and 
influential  residents.  This  was  organised  in 
co-operation  with  the  National  Institute 
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for  the  Blind  and  the  local  Society  for  the 
Blind.  As  in  previous  years,  the  Report  is 
distinguished  by  a  tasteful  cover  and  a  very 
pleasing  appearance. 

The  Jewish  Blind  Society. 

The  120th  Annual  Report  for  1938  shows 
that  the  work  of  the  Society,  carried  on 
during  the  last  few  years  without  any  public 
appeal  for  funds,  owing  to  the  assistance 
to  the  blind  given  by  local  authorities, 
must  now  face  the  new  problem  of  an  influx 
of  blind  refugees.  Hundreds  of  applications 
have  been  received,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
readers  of  the  Report  will  come  to  the 
support  of  the  Society,  in  order  that  it  may 
respond  to  the  appeals  received  from  men 
and  women  expelled  from  their  homes, 
deprived  of  their  means  of  livelihood,  and, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  bearing  the  heavy 
handicap  of  blindness.  The  Society  has 
now  decided  to  entertain  no  further  applica¬ 
tions,  except  those  of  children,  persons  in 
immediate  danger,  and  refugees  whose  keep 
is  guaranteed  ;  but  even  with  this  limitation, 
its  commitments  are  heavy. 

East  Anglian  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children,  1938-39. 

Large,  clear  print,  good  paper,  and  a 
variety  of  interesting  photographs,  each  one 
well  spaced  on  its  separate  page,  make  this 
an  alluring  and  attractive  report,  which 
smacks  of  the  open  spaces  and  salty  air  of 
the  East  Anglian  coast.  The  crisp,  clear 
manner  of  the  text  conveys  one  item  of 
news  after  another  at  a  swift  glance.  There 
are  the  structural  improvements  by 
the  provision  of  modern  blocks  of  lavatories, 
the  installation  of  a  talkie  cinema,  a  radio¬ 
gram,  and  additional  recreational  apparatus  ; 
most  thrilling  of  all  is  the  new  pets’  corner 
with  “  caged  birds,  pigeons,  doves,  rabbits, 
tortoises,  guinea-pigs,  and  other  pets.”  A 
pleasing  feature  of  the  work  of  the  school  is 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  children  to 
make  contact  with  outside  interests  and 
people.  For  instance,  “  No  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  lost  of  bringing  the  children  into 
association  with  normal  children  under¬ 
taking  similar  activities  in  their  own  school.” 

North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind,  1938-39. 

1938  was  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
Homes,  for  in  the  middle  of  May  the 
Foundation  Stone  of  the  new  Home  in 


Hanley  Road  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of 
Harewood,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
the  Staff  and  residents  were  able  to  enter 
their  fine  new  building.  This  has  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  100  men  and  women  residents, 
including  27  bedridden  folk  in  the  Hospital 
and  19  invalids  in  the  Invalid  Section.  A 
further  18  women  are  living  at  the  Old 
Mansion  House,  77,  Hanley  Road,  and 
42  younger  women  at  the  Crowstone  Home, 
Westcliff.  Amongst  the  Annual  Report’s 
illustrations  are  some  particularly  charming 
photographs  of  the  elderly  residents. 

East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind,  1938-39 

The  18th  Annual  Report  refers  to  the 
fresh  plans  which  have  been  prepared  during 
the  year  in  co-operation  with  the  County 
Council  to  meet  new  conditions  arising  out  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1938.  Since  no  part 
of  the  voluntary  income  is  now  needed  for 
domiciliary  allowances,  the  Association  was 
able  to  distribute  no  fewer  than  54  pairs  of 
warm,  all-wool  Witney  blankets  to  the  blind 
people  in  need  of  them  in  time  to  reach 
them  before  the  bitter  Christmas  weather 
had  set  in.  “I  have  not  had  a  new  blanket,” 
wrote  one  of  them  delightedly,  “  since  I  was 
married  forty  years  ago.”  It  was  also  pos¬ 
sible  to  spend  £82  in  providing  is.  per  week 
pocket  money  to  blind  persons  in  public 
institutions  who  would  otherwise  have  none. 
There  has  been  a  net  increase  in  the  number 
of  blind  people  in  the  area  of  40.  The 
report  points  out  that  as  the  good  work  of 
the  home  teachers  becomes  known,  the  more 
ready  blind  people  are  to  come  forward  to 
the  society  concerned. 

Hertfordshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1938-39. 

This  Annual  Report  lays  special  stress  on 
the  difficulties  which  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  must  feel  just 
now  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  times, 
which  discourages  new  developments  and 
commitments.  National  Service,  too,  pre¬ 
vents  voluntary  helpers  giving  as  much  time 
as  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do,  while 
the  need  of  the  blind  for  special  encourage¬ 
ment  and  sympathy  is  greater  than  ever. 
It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  open  a  new 
recreational  centre  at  Hemel  Hempstead, 
the  eighth  in  Hertfordshire,  and  much  good 
work  has  been  done  by  the  home  teachers, 
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s  well  as  through  the  Case  Committee,  who 
have  helped  more  than  100  applicants  in  one 
or  another  of  those  innumerable  little  ways 
that  mean  so  much.  They  provide  holiday 
grants,  clothes  grants,  medical  comforts, 
removal  grants,  coal  grants,  and  indeed 
apparently  almost  anything  from  a  Diamond 
Wedding  Gift  to  a  subscription  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Organists. 

National  Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board, 
1938-39. 

In  addition  to  a  survey  of  the  Board’s 
work  during  the  year  in  educating  public 
opinion  to  a  realisation  of  the  benefits  of 
medical  eye  examination,  and  an  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  National  Eye 
Service,  the  Annual  Report  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  table  to  show  the  findings  of  the  analysis 
of  50,000  cases  examined  through  the 
National  Eye  Service  during  the  last  five 
years.  These  results  the  Board  specially  com¬ 
mends  to  employers,  who,  it  feels,  might 
do  more  to  safeguard  the  sight  of  their 
employees,  especially  since  the  ability  to 
see  well  has  a  material  effect  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers. 

Barrow,  Furness  and  Westmorland  Society 
for  the  Blind,  1938-39. 

In  spite  of  the  overshadowing  international 
situation  which  has  necessitated  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  A.R.P.  work  for  the  staff, 
there  has  been  an  interesting  programme  of 
activities  during  the  year,  which  have  been 
well  supported  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
the  blind  people  in  the  district.  This  included 
classes  in  handicrafts  and  home  occupations, 
a  reading  class  which  may  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  debating  society,  a  choir  which 
meets  weekly,  a  bulb-growing  competition, 
preceded  by  a  lecture  and  demonstration  by 
the  parks  superintendent  of  Barrow,  various 
well-organised  socials  held  at  three  different 
centres  during  the  winter  months,  and,  in 
the  summer,  very  delightful  excursions, 
rambles  and  outings.  “  Well,  this  is  the  best 
day  I’ve  had  for  years,”  exclaimed  a  blind 
man  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

Liverpool  Workshops  and  Home  Teaching 

Society,  1938-39. 

The  Report  announces  that  it  is  hoped 
this  year  to  launch  a  special  appeal  for  funds 
to  erect  a  new  building  to  house  the  home 
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teaching  branch,  a  side  of  the  work  which 
seems  particularly  varied  and  active.  In 
addition  to  a  total  number  of  35,000  visits, 
calls  and  lessons  undertaken  by  the  seven¬ 
teen  members  of  the  home  teaching  staff, 
classes  in  knitting,  rug  making,  raffia  work, 
sea  grass,  pulp  cane  work  and  cookery  were 
held  weekly,  also  a  choral  class,  and  a  wood¬ 
work  class  for  men.  There  are  six  social 
centres  in  Liverpool  and  one  in  Bootle,  an 
evening  social  centre  for  men,  a  social  centre 
for  the  deaf-blind,  a  sports  club  and  several 
dramatic  circles.  The  social  centres  include 
picnics,  concerts,  entertainments,  spelling 
bees,  lectures,  debates,  games  and  com¬ 
petitions. 

Pontypridd  and  Districts  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  1938-39. 

This  Institution  gives  employment  to  54 
blind  people.  Fifteen  of  these  are  employed 
in  the  basket  department,  twenty-nine  in  the 
mat  department,  and  eight  in  the  knitting 
department.  In  addition,  a  blind  salesman 
and  a  blind  organiser  are  employed.  Eight 
persons  are  undergoing  training,  and  there 
are  as  many  as  300  unemployable  blind 
people  under  the  care  of  the  Institution. 
The  12th  Annual  Report  points  out  that 
new  accommodation  is  very  badly  needed, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  very  soon  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Distressed  Areas  will  be  able 
to  make  a  grant  for  this. 

Empire. 

Poona  School  and  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  1938. 

This  School  and  Home  for  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  February,  1934,  by  the  Blind 
Relief  Association  of  Bombay,  so  that  young 
blind  people  might  receive  board  and  lodging, 
and  be  educated  sufficiently  to  earn  their 
own  living  ;  so  that  further  blindness  might 
be  prevented  by  treatment  of  disease  and  by 
propaganda  ;  and  so  that  the  cause  of  the 
blind  and  their  needs  might  receive  greater 
publicity.  The  school  now  has  25  boys  under 
its  care,  who,  free  of  charge,  are  being  taught 
Braille  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic,  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  music,  canework,  bidi¬ 
work  and  weaving.  During  the  year  the 
boys’  orchestra  has  appeared  on  many 
occasions  at  festivals,  concerts  and  private 
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parties,  so  that  the  school’s  work  is  becoming 
familiar  to  many  influential  people  in  the 
district,  and  the  funds  are  benefiting 
accordingly.  Propaganda  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  very  energetically  during 
the  year. 

Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah,  1938. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Schools,  Mr. 
Speight,  has  been  in  England  on  furlough 
during  the  year,  and  is  happily  able  to 
remain  here  until  the  end  of  September,  1939, 
so  that  he  may  study  for  ordination  at 
St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury.  The  Annual 
Report  makes  it  clear  that,  meanwhile,  the 
work  of  the  school  is  progressing  smoothly 
and  satisfactorily  in  his  absence.  A  special 
fund  has  been  opened  for  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  scheme  for  irrigating  the  land 
belonging  to  the  Schools,  to  permit  a 
satisfactory  training  in  gardening  for  the 
boys.  An  extension  of  the  period  of 
industrial  training  from  five  to  seven  years 
has  been  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  give  them  a  better  start  when  they 
return  to  their  homes.  Another  alteration 
noted  is  the  closing  down  of  canework  as  an 
industry  early  in  the  year,  as  the  market 
for  canework  goods  was  so  poor. 

Civilian  Blind  Society,  Cape  Town. 

The  tenth  Annual  Report  for  1938  has  to 
record  the  death  of  its  Honorary  President 
and  Founder,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Bowen,  to  whose 
vision  and  enthusiasm  the  Society  owes  its 
inception.  “  Our  love  and  appreciation  of 
her  work,”  runs  a  tribute  in  the  Report, 
“  can  best  be  expressed  by  continuing  to 
bring  to  full  harvest  the  seeds  of  love  and 
service  she  sowed  so  well.” 

Among  developments  of  the  Society’s 
work  during  the  year  have  been  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  fully  qualified  Workshop  Manager  / 
Instructor,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hannington, 
who  had  gained  his  experience  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  England,  and  the  engagement 
of  a  Secretary- Accountant.  Work  in  both 
European  and  non-European  shops  has  gone 
steadily  forward,  and  those  who  for  any 
reason  are  unable  to  come  to  the  workshop 
are  employed  as  home  workers.  Plans  for 
the  building  of  new  workshops  are  in  hand, 
and  when  these  workshops  materialise  it  is 
hoped  to  increase  the  number  of  blind 
employed. 


Foreign. 

Library  of  Congress. 

Under  the  title  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a  particu¬ 
larly  well  illustrated  excerpt  from  its  Annual 
Reports  for  1937-38,  dealing  with  the  Talking 
Book  and  with  its  circulation  of  books  in 
Braille  and  Moon. 

It  describes  in  detail  the  expenditure  of 
funds  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
production  of  books  in  embossed  type  and 
also  for  Talking  Book  records,  as  well  as  the 
allocation  of  large  sums  from  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  over  twenty  thousand  Talking  Book 
machines,  to  be  distributed  to  the  needy 
blind.  As  a  result,  “  the  blind  in  every  state, 
in  the  insular  possessions,  in  Alaska,  and  even 
in  the  leper  colonies  on  the  island  of  Molokai 
and  at  Carville,  La.,  share  the  recreational 
and  cultural  benefits  thus  made  possible.” 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  learn  that  out 
of  125  workers  employed  on  the  project  no 
fewer  than  42  are  sightless.  “  More  and  more 
processes  are  made  available  to  them  ;  they 
are  at  work  assembling,  testing,  inspecting  ; 
in  fact  no  jobs  save  those  which  are  hazardous 
or  for  which  sight  is  absolutely  essential  are 
considered  in  this  project  closed  to  them.” 
One  feature  of  the  work  is  the  attempt  to 
secure  personal  recordings  of  their  work  by 
distinguished  writers,  including  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt,  who  read  part  of  “This  is  My  Story,” 
and  Dr.  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  who  read  his 
"  Secret  of  Victorious  Living.” 

Copyright  presents  considerable  difficulty, 
and  latterly  it  has  become  necessary  to 
resort  more  and  more  to  a  selection  of  books 
which  are  out  of  copyright . 

American  Bible  Society. 

The  123rd  Annual  Report  for  1938  includes 
an  interesting  section  dealing  with  the 
Society’s  service  to  the  blind,  which  gives 
the  distribution  figures  of  Bibles  or  parts  of 
the  Bible  in  embossed  type  for  the  past  five 
years.  In  all,  exclusive  of  Talking  Book 
records  (which  number  over  1,900),  3,532 
copies  have  been  circulated,  chiefly  in  New 
York  Point,  Moon,  Standard  English  Braille, 
and  Grade  Braille.  The  last  named  heads 
the  list  with  nearly  2,400  copies,  Moon 
comes  second,  and  Standard  English  Braille 
rather  disappointingly  third,  with  a  total  of 
480  copies. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  one-sixth  of  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  and  are  applicable  to 
customers  throughout  the  world. 


Dance  t 

16,606 

Clinton,  Bernier  and  Emmerich.  Our 

s. 

d. 

16,608 

Love,  Song  Fox- Trot 

Kennedy,  J.  and  Carr,  M.  South  of  the 

0 

4 

16,604 

Border,  Song  Fox- Trot 

Parr-Davies,  H.  The  Pretty  Little 

0 

4 

16,607 

Quaker  Girl,  Song  Fox-Trot 

Smith,  L.  and  Fearis,  J.  Little  Sir 

0 

4 

16,605 

Echo,  Song-Waltz 

Sylva,  B.  G.  de.  Wishing,  Song 

0 

4 

Fox-  Trot 

0 

4 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

SEPTEMBER,  1939. 

Ihe  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in  Standard 
English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed  and  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Per  Vol. 

Braille  Pandas  :  s.  d. 

16,631-16,633  Death  of  His  Uncle,  by  C.  H.  B. 
Kitchin.  3  Vols.  ( Complete 
work  only  supplied)  . .  . .  net  o  6 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

i6.475-i6,478  Desert  Islands,  by  Walter  de  la 

Mare.  4  Vols.  F 280  . .  .  .  70 

Fiction  : 

16,448-16,450  Flowers  for  the  Judge,  by 

Margery  Allingham.  3  Vols.  F214  7  3 

16,516  Habitation  Enforced,  An,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Uncontracted  Braille, 
Interlined,  Intermediate  Character. 

F64  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..66 

iC537"i6,539  Outcast,  The,  by  Selma  Lagerlof. 

3  Vols.  F176  ..  ..  ..60 

16,456-16,459  Joyful  Delaneys,  The,  by  H. 

Walpole.  4  Vols.  F294  .  .  .  .  73 

Foreign  Languages — Greek  : 

I5. 982-15, 987  Deigma  :  A  First  Greek  Book, 
by  C.  Flamstead  Walters  and  R.  S. 
Conway.  6  Vols.  F421  . .  . .  70 

History  : 

16,438-16,447  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  History  of  the,  by  Edward 
Gibbon,  Part  IV.,  Chapters  XXXVI- 
XLIV.  10  Vols.  (Braille  Vols. 

24-33)  F7  09  . 7  3 

Massage  and  Medical  : 

16,461-16,469  Massage  and  Remedial  Exercises 
in  Medical  and  Surgical  Conditions, 
by  Noel  M.  Tidy.  9  Vols.  F665 . .  73 

16,521-16,525  Symptoms  of  Visceral  Disease, 

by  F.  M.  Pottenger.  5  Vols.  F379  7  6 

Music  Literature  : 

16,584  Questions  on  the  Art  of  Teaching  as 
Applied  to  Music,  by  Wm.  Lovelock. 
Intermediate  size,  Pamphlet.  £21..  1  9 


Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

Poetry  and  Drama — Poetry  : 

16,510-16,511  Community  Plays  or  Plays  of 
Many  Parts,  Junior  Book,  edited  by 
Nora  Ratcliffe.  2  Vols.  F102  ..  5  3 

FIFTH  BRAILLE  PANDA. 

Dick  Sheppard  and  St.  Martin’s,  by  R.  J.  Northcott. 

No  broadcaster  ever  had  a  wider  circle  of  listening 
friends  than  the  beloved  Vicar  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a  widespread  demand 
for  this  attractively  written  story  of  his  life  and  work 
at  the  great  Church  in  Trafalgar  Square.  It  treats  of 
the  beginnings  of  religious  broadcasting,  of  the  fine 
work  done  during  the  war,  of  the  hostel,  the  canteen 
and  the  sleepers  in  the  Crypt.  A  chapter  is  also 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Dick  Sheppard’s  successor, 
the  Rev.  Pat  McCormick,  who  himself  contributes  a 
foreword  and  appreciation  of  his  friend. 

Panda  No.  5  will  be  in  two  volumes,  price  is.  net 
the  set  and  should  be  ordered  now  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.  1.  (Ready  in  mid-October.) 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  following  work  has  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

4,287-94  Sense  and  Sensibility,  by  Jane 

Austen,  8  Vols.  .  .  Limited  Edition. 

LETTERPRESS  BOOK. 

A  Valuable  Reference  Book. 

In  January,  1931,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  published  an  illustrated  Chronological  Survey  of 
Work  for  the  Blind,  which  recorded  in  book  form 
all  known  activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  from  the 
earliest  recorded  work  until  the  year  1930.  It  was 
published  at  under  cost  price  as  it  was  thought  that 
the  value  of  such  a  book  justified  a  subsidy. 

It  is  proposed  that  Part  2  of  the  Chronology  shall  be 
published  in  January,  1941,  covering  ten  years’  work 
1931-40,  in  abbreviated  form. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  still  have  in 
stock  several  hundred  copies  of  Part  1.  The  original 
price  was  5s.,  but  in  order  that  the  fullest  use  may  be 
made  of  these  copies  they  are  now  being  offered  for 
2s.  6d.  a  copy,  post  free.  The  book  is  clothbound, 
and  contains  over  200  pages  of  information,  and  over 
50  illustrations.  The  first  items  concern  the  blind  in 
Asia  in  the  Fourth  Century,  Europe  in  the  Seventh 
Century  and  Great  Britain  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
The  Appendix  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  goes 
back  much  further  ;  there  are  mythological  references 
dating  before  3500  B.C.  and  references  to  medical 
work  dating  from  500  B.C. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

Bolingbroke,  by  Sir  C.  Petrie  . .  .  *  . .  5 
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Don  Roberto  (R.  Cunningham-Grahame),  by 
A.  F.  Tchiffely  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  6 

Paget,  Henry  Luke,  by  E.  K.  Paget  .  .  .  .  4 

Gordon — the  Sudan  and  Slavery,  by  P. 

Crabites  . .  .  .  , .  . .  . .  . .  5 

The  Young  Melbourne,  by  Lord  David  Cecil  . .  3 

History  : 

Momogliano,  A.  Claudius  the  Emperor  and 
his  Achievement  . .  .  .  . .  . .  2 

Smith,  A.  L.  Church  and  State  in  the  Middle 
Ages  . 3 

Law  : 

Hewart  of  Bury,  Lord  ;  The  New  Despotism  . .  4 

Miscellaneous  : 

Kent,  M.  I  Married  a  German  . .  . .  .  .  5 

Lindbergh,  A.  M.  North  to  the  Orient.  .  . .  2 

Philosophy  : 

Burgh,  W.  G.  de.  Knowledge  of  the  Individual  1 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Anthology  ;  Poems  of  To-day  (Third  Series)  .  .  2 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Gordon,  L.  Public  Corporation  in  Great 
Britain  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  7 

Reed,  D.  Insanity  Fair  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Deane,  A.  C.  How  to  Enjoy  the  Bible. .  . .  2 

MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  LIBRARY. 

Church  : 

531  Blake,  L.  And  Now  Another  Day  is  Gone 

( A  nthem) . 

532  Thiman,  E.  H.  Sing  Alleluia  Forth  {Anthem). 

Organ  : 

Coleman,  H. — Ten  Hymn  Tune  Voluntaries — 

533  Book  1. 

534  Book  2. 

535  Ivarg-Elert.  Seven  Choral  Improvisations,  sel¬ 

ected  from  Op.  65. 

536  Karg-Elert.  Six  Choral  Studies,  selected  from 

Op.  78. 

537  Mailing,  Otto.  Paulus,  Op.  78,  Book  2. 

538  Quef,  C.  Noel  Pa,risien,  Op.  26,  No.  4. 

Piano  : 

539  Arndt,  F.  Nola. 

540  Brahms.  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Paganini, 

Op.  35,  Book  2. 

Dvorak.  Humoreskes,  Op.  101 — 

541  No.  2  in  B. 

542  No.  3  in  A  flat. 

543  No.  5  in  A  minor. 

544  No.  8  in  B  flat  minor. 

545  Farjeon,  H.  Musical  Catchwords  (13  Easy 

Pieces). 

546  Liszt.  Chapelle  de  Guillaume  Tell  (Swiss  Year 

of  Pilgrimage,  No.  1). 

547  Liszt.  II  Penseroso  (Italian  Year  of  Pilgrimage, 

No.  2). 

548  Liszt.  Sonetto  No.  47  del  Petrarca  (Italian 

Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No.  4). 

549  Liszt.  Sonetto  No.  104  del  Petrarca  (Italian 

Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No.  5). 

550  Liszt.  Angelus  (Third  Year  of  Pilgrimage, 

No.  1). 

551  Turina.  “  L’Eternelle  Carmen  ”  and  “  Don 

Juan.” 

Songs  : 

552  Cadman,  C.  W.  From  the  Land  of  the  Sky-blue 

Water. 

553  Hughes,  Herbert  (arr.  by).  Little  Boats. 

554  Loewe,  C.  Edward. 

553  Strauss,  R.  Hochzeitlich  Lied  (Nuptial  Song). 
556  Verdi.  Ah,  forse  e  lui  che  l’anima  (Soprano 
Recit.  and  Air  from  “  La  Traviata  ”). 


557  Verdi.  Credo  (Baritone  Recit.  and  Air  from 
“  Otello  ”). 

Theory  : 

558-560  McSpadden,  J.  Walker.  Stories  from 
Wagner,  3  Vols. 

Violin  and  Piano  : 

Beriot,  Ch.  de.  Scene  de  Ballet — 

561  Violin  Part. 

562  Piano  Part. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Beeding,  Francis.  The  Black  Arrows  . .  . .  3 

Seeding,  Francis.  He  Could  Not  Have  Slipped  4 
Bentley,  Phyllis.  Sleep  in  Peace  .  .  . .  9 

Blaker,  Richard.  But  Beauty  Vanishes  . .  6 

Buck,  Pearl.  This  Proud  Heart  . .  . .  6 

Catherall,  Arthur.  Adventurers,  Ltd.  . .  2 

Christie,  Agatha.  Appointment  with  Death  .  .  3 

Clarke,  Isabel.  Mirella  .  .  . .  . .  . .  8 

Delafield,  E.  M.  Three  Marriages  . .  .  .  5 

*Dickson,  Carter.  Death  in  Five  Boxes.  .  . .  3 

Emmott,  Frank  and  Marjorie  Charnwood.  Good 
Angels  in  Harness  . .  . .  . .  . .  4 

Ertz,  Susan.  No  Hearts  to  Break  . .  .  .  7 

Frankau,  Pamela.  The  Devil  we  Know  . .  5 

Gibbs,  Sir  P.  This  Nettle  Danger  .  .  .  .  7 

Goudge,  Elizabeth.  Towers  in  the  Mist  .  .  6 

Gould,  Nat.  Racecourse  and  Battlefield  . .  3 

Gregory,  Jackson.  White  Water  Valley  .  .  4 

Hine,  Muriel.  Clear  as  the  Sun  . .  . .  4 

Innes,  Michael.  Lament  for  a  Maker  . .  .  .  4 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.  Valiant  Woman  . .  .  .  6 

Linklater,  Eric.  Impregnable  Women .  .  .  .  5 

MacClure,  Victor.  House  of  Dearth  . .  . .  4 

Moiseiwitsch,  Maurice.  Mr.  Penny  .  .  . .  4 

Oppenheim,  E.  Phillips.  The  Spymaster  .  .  4 

Pettigrew,  H.  B.  Count  of  Seville  . .  . .  1 

Pettigrew,  H.  B.  Rebecca’s  Vagabond  .  .  7 

Raddall,  T.  H.  The  Outcasts  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Sayers,  D.  L.,  and  Others.  Double  Death  . .  2 

Sandys,  Oliver.  Happy  Day  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Sharp,  Margery.  Art  and  Craft  (from  Strand 
Magazine)  . .  .  .  . .  ....  1 

Spring,  Howard.  O.  Absalom  ! . .  . .  .  .  9 

Stafford,  Ann.  Pelican  Without  Piety.  .  .  .  5 

Tickell,  Jerrard.  Silk  Purse  .  .  . .  . .  4 

Vachell,  H.  A.  Lord  Samarkand  . .  . .  5 

Webb,  E.  Kane.  Quinton’s  Rock  . .  . .  4 

White,  Jean.  The  Moss  Road  .  .  . .  .  .  5 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Code  of  the  Woosters  . .  4 

Young,  F.  Brett.  Dr.  Bradley  Remembers  . .  9 

Miscellaneous  : 

*  Alekhine,  A.  and  W.  H.  Watts,  Editors.  Chess  : 
Nottingham  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  3 


Armstrong,  Martin.  Victorian  Peep-Show 
(Memories  of  Childhood) 

Bryant,  Arthur.  Samuel  Pepys.  Part  III 
Saviour  of  the  Navy,  1683-1689.  (E.  W 


Austin  Memorial)  . .  . .  .  .  . .  6 

Barnett,  M.  (Compiler) .  Articles,  Essays  and  a 
Few  Poems  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Capek,  Karel.  Travels  in  the  North  . .  . .  2 

Gerbault,  Alain.  Fight  of  the  “  Firecrest  ”  . .  2 

Goard,  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Kingdom  Law  of  Divine 
Healing  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  1 

Hodgson,  Stuart.  Man  Who  Made  the  Peace. .  2 

Hosie,  Lady.  Brave  New  China  . .  . .  4 

jHulme,  Ven.  F.  H.  Divine  Legacy  . .  . .  2 

'jHulme,  Ven.  F.  H.  Enlisted  and  Armed  . .  1 

Jones,  I.  Deane.  English  Revolution.  1603- 
1714  . 7 
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fLevertoff,  Olga.  Wailing  Wall  . .  .  .  . .  2 

Lindbergh,  Anne  Morrow.  North  to  the  Orient  2 

Parker,  Katherine.  My  Ladie  Dundie .  .  . .  4 

Scott,  David.  The  Egypt’s  Gold  . .  . .  4 

Sitwell,  Sacheverell  and  Bamford,  Francis. 

Edinburgh  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  4 

Sheppard,  H.  R.  L.,  (Compiler).  Sheppard's  Pie  3 

Juvenile  : 

Candler,  M.  T.  From  Seven  to  Eight  .  .  .  .  2 

Harkness,  Ruth.  Baby  Giant  Panda  . .  . .  x 

Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  Indian  Twins  . .  . .  1 

Shaw,  Norah  G.  Vermilion  . .  . .  . .  3 

Grade  k 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.  His  Last  Bow  . .  .  .  4 

Sayers,  D.  L.  Whose  Body  ?  .  .  . .  . .  4 

Wade,  Henry.  Here  Comes  the  Copper.  Short 
stories  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  •  ■  4 

*  =  Machine-transcribed  Books, 
t  =  Gift  from  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

NOTE. 


A  large  number  of  German  books  from  the  Jewish 
Institute  in  Vienna  may  now  be  borrowed  from  the 
Library.  These  include  Fiction,  Poetry,  Plays  and 
Miscellaneous. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

31st  AUGUST,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove 
Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington .  . 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 
Leonard’s 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  1 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  3 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 
Home,  New  Romney 
Holiday  Home,  Scarborough 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  8 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 
Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  . 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . . 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1940.  Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher,  with  many  successes  to  his  credit 
concerning  past  examinations,  continues  to  offer 
comprehensive  postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional 
Knowledge,  also  helpful  guidance  respecting  the 
service  as  a  whole.  For  particulars  apply  :  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Cai'penter  Road,  Birmingham,  15.  (Enclose 
stamp.) 


JOHANNESBURG  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED 
CHILDREN. 

Applications  are  invited  from  women  for  the  post  of 
Teacher  of  a  Sight  Saving  Class  attached  to  a  school 
for  seeing  children.  Applicants  must  be  qualified 
teachers  experienced  in  the  education  of  partially 
sighted  children.  Salary  on  scale  £ 220 — ^420  p.a. 
Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  W.C.2. 


COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  WEST  RIDING  OF 
YORKSHIRE. 

Blind  Persons’  Department. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  (sighted),  in  the  Administra¬ 
tive  County  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Salary 
range  ^156-^208  per  annum.  Commencing  salary 
according  to  qualifications  and  experience. 

The  post  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937. 

The  Teacher  (who  will  act  generally  under  the 
direction  of  the  Blind  Persons’  Officer),  will  undertake 
duties  in  the  Sheffield  and  Doncaster  districts  of  the 
Administrative  County,  but  she  may  at  any  time  be 
transferred  to  some  other  district  in  the  Administrative 
Area. 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age,  and 
must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind. 

Forms  of  application,  with  further  details,  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  addressed  foolscap 
envelope  to  the  Blind  Persons’  Officer,  County  Hall, 
Wakefield.  Such  forms,  duly  completed,  must  be 
returned  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the 
30th  September,  1939. 

J.  Charles  McGrath, 

County  Hall,  Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

Wakefield. 

2.6th  August,  1939- 
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DEFEATING  DARKNESS  IN  INDIA 

By  W.  G.  SPEIGHT 

I. — The  Background 

BEFORE  anyone  can  even  attempt  to  understand  the  problem  of  blindness  in 
India  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  background,  religious, 
social  and  economic.  In  the  first  of  these  articles,  therefore,  I  shall  begin  by 
trying  to  present  that  background,  but  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  understood  from 
the  outset  that  space  will  only  permit  one  to  sketch  the  essential  features,  and 
what  follows  must  not  be  taken  as  a  complete  picture  of  Indian  life.  My  next 
article  will  deal  with  the  work  being  done  in  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Palamcottah,  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  direct  for  over  twenty  years. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  every  country  of  the  world  religion  has  played  a 
prominent  part  in  every  phase  of  national  development,  and  this  is  profoundly  true  of  India. 
Like  the  Jew,  the  Indian  has  a  flair  for  religion,  and  India  was  the  birthplace  of  two  great 
religious  systems,  those  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhism.  The  religion  of  Islam  was  carried 
thither  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  Christianity  by  a  host  of  missionaries.  The  influence 
of  each  of  these  great  faiths  is  to  be  seen  in  India  to-day,  but  the  background  is  largely 
dominated  by  Hinduism,  the  most  ancient  and  still  numerically  the  largest.  Buddhism 
developed  from  Hinduism,  and  although  India  was  its  birthplace  it  no  longer  has  any  great 
sway  there,  but  in  certain  areas,  particularly  in  the  North-West,  Islam  is  the  predominant 
influence.  Christianity  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  India’s  faiths,  and  numerically  it  is  one  of 
the  smallest,  but  it  is  vigorous,  active  and  growing.  In  some  parts,  particularly  in  the 
South,  it  is  growing  rapidly  and  its  influence  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
numbers. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  the  background  is  very  largely  coloured  by  Hinduism,  and 
this  fact  we  must  bear  in  mind  very  carefully  in  our  consideration  of  blindness  in  India. 

First  of  all  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  love  plays  little,  if  any,  part  in  Hinduism. 
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It  is  very  largely  dominated  by  fear,  and 
sickness  and  disasters  of  all  kinds  are 
accepted  as  evidence  of  the  wrath  of  the 
deities.  It  is  Kismet,  Karma,  fate,  destiny — 
call  it  what  you  will — and  under  this  doctrine 
blindness,  whatever  its  basic  cause,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  direct  consequence  of  sin  either 
in  this  life  or  in  some  previous  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the 
Hindu  is  very  charitable,  but  his  charity  has 
an  ulterior  motive.  It  is  not  prompted  by 
the  love  of  God,  or  of  his  fellow  men.  It  is 
prompted  by  fear  and  is  an  attempt  to 
placate  the  deities  and  thus  gain  merit  for 
himself  and  consequent  immunity  from 
misfortune,  and  since  blindness  is  accepted 
as  evidence  of  sin  the  unfortunate  sufferer  is 
branded  as  the  object  of  malign  influence. 
In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  work  for  the  blind  in  India  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  origin,  and  it  should  also 
be  noted  that  Christian  missionaries  were  the 
pioneers  and  set  the  example  which  is  now 
being  slowly  followed  by  other  religious 
communities,  and  even  to-day  I  know  of  no 
such  work  being  done  by  Moslems  in  India. 

In  the  social  sphere  it  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence  that  the  blind  are  practically 
outcast,  though  perhaps  not  quite  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  vast  army  of  unfortunate 
beings  known  as  “  untouchables.” 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  blind  have  had 
no  place  whatever.  Under  the  doctrine  of 
Karma  blindness  has  been  accepted  as 
inevitable  and  irremediable,  and  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  masses  accepted  this  doctrine 
without  question.  The  blind  person  was 
blind  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
and  there  was  certainly  nothing  that  could 
be  done.  Even  sighted  children  had  little 
chance  of  education,  and  anyhow,  how  was 
it  possible  to  teach  a  blind  man  anything  ? 
Since  he  could  not  be  taught  to  work  there 
was  but  one  thing  he  could  do.  He  could  beg, 
and  since  the  Hindu  dispensed  indiscriminate 
charity  India  has  long  been  a  beggar’s 
paradise.  Wherever  large  numbers  of  people 
gather  for  festivals  or  functions,  on  railway 
platforms,  or  by  the  roadside,  the  army  of 
professional  mendicants  is  to  be  seen  ;  the 
blind,  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  lazy.  No 
stigma  attaches  to  the  beggar.  His  pro¬ 
fession  is  an  honourable  one  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  an  evil  which  it  is  hard  to  combat. 
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Only  the  spread  of  education  and  culture 
can  bring  about  a  permanent  reform  in  this 
field.  As  it  is,  begging  flourishes  and  blind 
persons,  boys  and  men,  reap  part  of  the 
reward.  It  is  on  record  that  begging  has 
sometimes  been  commercially  organised  and 
beggars,  including  blind  children,  have  been 
taken  from  place  to  place  to  practise  their 
doleful  trade.  It  has  been  rumoured  that 
children  have  been  deliberately  maimed  or 
blinded  in  order  that  they  might  earn  a 
living  in  this  way,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
evidence  on  this  point  which  makes  one 
hesitate  to  accept  it  as  established  fact. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  Western  countries 
to  find  India  regarded  as  a  land  of  wealth 
and  splendour.  No  doubt  this  is  very  largely 
due  to  the  very  ready  acceptance  of  fiction 
which  exaggerates  this  aspect  of  Indian  life 
as  being  typical  of  the  whole,  and  in  part  it 
may  also  be  due  to  potential  resources  being 
misrepresented  as  actual.  It  is  true  that 
India  does  possess  vast  wealth,  and  that 
it  is  a  land  of  pageantry  and  splendour, 
but  all  this  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits  and  beyond  these  limits  the  economic 
standard  is  very  low  indeed.  Millions  live 
on  the  border-line  of  starvation  and  are  in 
debt  throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

It  is  inevitable  that  blindness  is  far  more 
prevalent  where  poverty  is  at  its  worst. 
Hand  in  hand  with  poverty  we  find  illiteracy, 
ignorance,  and  lack  of  all  facilities  and 
amenities.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  go 
into  details,  but  from  personal  experience 
I  could  quote  numerous  cases  to  illustrate 
a  degree  of  poverty  such  as  can  be  found  in 
no  country  of  the  West.  One  must  suffice. 

A  year  or  two  ago  two  blind  children  were 
brought  to  me  for  admission.  They  were 
brother  and  sister,  and  enquiry  revealed  that 
in  a  family  of  six  children,  four  were  blind, 
and  the  father  was  a  village  carpenter  whose 
average  earnings  were  less  than  a  pound  a 
month. 

In  such  circumstances  my  readers  will 
readily  appreciate  the  fact  that,  even  if 
schools  were  available,  they  would  be  difficult 
to  maintain.  The  parents  cannot  afford  to 
pay  even  the  smallest  fees,  and  poverty  is 
so  widespread  that  subscriptions  are  not  easy 
to  get.  If  only  India’s  indiscriminate  charity 
could  be  organised  and  directed,  a  great  deal 
might  be  accomplished,  and  if  the  vast 
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accumulations  of  wealth  now  hidden  away 
in  the  coffers  of  Hindu  temples  could  be 
released  for  charitable  purposes  such  pro¬ 
blems  as  blindness  could  be  tackled  with 
real  hope  of  success,  but  it  is  useless  to  cry 
for  the  moon  and  we  must  face  our  problem 
as  it  exists  and  make  the  most  of  our  slender 
resources. 

As  far  as  my  own  school  is  concerned  fees 
form  a  negligible  part  of  the  income.  Apart 
from  the  hitherto  generous  grants  from  the 
Madras  Government  it  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  public.  Indian 
and  European  friends  in  India  give  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations,  but  a  large  sum 
has  to  be  raised  annually  outside  India  in 
order  to  keep  the  work  going. 

But  as  I  have  already  indicated,  finance 
is  not  our  only  problem.  Ignorance  of  every 
type  has  to  be  combated.  Even  in  England, 
where  work  for  the  blind  is  so  wonderfully 
well  organised,  and  where  blind  people  have 
accomplished  so  much,  it  is  tragically  easy 
to  find  people  who  regard  the  blind  as 
utterly  helpless  and  fair  objects  of  a  very 
maudlin  type  of  pity.  In  India  this  attitude 
is  widespread,  and  to  it  one  must  also  add  a 
pronounced  degree  of  utter  apathy.  Except 
in  very  rare  cases  the  blind  themselves  are 
obsessed  by  this  sense  of  apathetic  helpless¬ 
ness,  and  even  when  an  opportunity  for 
betterment  is  provided  a  great  deal  of  patient 
work  is  needed  to  instil  that  degree  of  in¬ 
centive  which  is  a  vital  necessity  even  for 
the  most  moderate  success. 

But  having  established  our  school  and 
collected  a  nucleus  of  pupils  we  have  still  a 
very  long  way  to  go  and  the  road  is  a  hard 
one.  Every  step  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
Finance  is  an  ever-present  nightmare.  Work 
for  the  blind  is  not  a  luxury,  but  it  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  every  time  a  new  piece  of  apparatus 
is  required,  every  time  an  application  for 
admission  is  considered,  there  is  the  inevit¬ 
able  question,  can  we  afford  it  ? 

Now  let  us  briefly  consider  one  or  two  of 
the  other  outstanding  problems.  A  glance 
into  any  of  our  class  rooms  will  show  how  we 
improvise  in  order  to  economise.  Our  relief 
maps  are  often  home-made,  and  nails,  wire, 
string,  and  even  boot  protectors  are  pressed 
into  service,  but  our  greatest  problems  are 
met  when  elementary  education  is  over  and 
we  try  to  face  the  future  for  our  blind 


children,  and  here  again  religious  and  social 
conditions  play  a  very  large  part.  First  and 
foremost  it  must  be  realised  that  our  choice 
of  professions  and  trades  is  very  severely 
circumscribed.  At  present  we  can  provide 
only  very  limited  educational  facilities  of  the 
lower  elementary  grade.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  anything  in  the  nature  of 
“  learned  ”  professions  is  quite  impossible. 
It  is  well  known  that  Indians  make  extremely 
good  masseurs,  but  until  we  can  offer  a 
higher  educational  standard  the  door  to  this 
profession  is  tightly  closed.  Similarly,  the 
way  to  higher  education  is  barred,  but  even 
if  it  were  not  it  would  be  a  very  narrow  path 
which  could  afford  passage  only  to  those 
possessed  of  exceptional  qualities.  The 
Indian  market  is  already  flooded  with  men 
possessed  of  university  degrees  who  can  find 
no  outlet  for  their  abilities. 

In  the  realm  of  manual  labour  the  position 
is  little  better.  At  the  outset  we  are  met  by 
the  hoary  problem  of  caste,  a  combination 
of  religion  and  social  status.  Under  this 
system  orthodox  Hindu  society  is  divided 
into  groups  each  of  which  is  in  its  own 
watertight  compartment.  A  man  is  born 
into  a  particular  caste  and  must  follow  the 
hereditary  occupation  of  that  caste  and  no 
other.  True,  the  impact  of  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  made  modifications  necessary,  and 
there  is  no  caste  in  Christian  or  Moslem 
communities,  but  orthodox  Hinduism  still 
exists  and  the  caste  system  remains. 

Again,  certain  occupations  are  well  suited 
to  workshop  conditions  while  others  are  more 
suited  to  the  home  and  its  environs,  but 
everywhere  our  field  is  sorely  restricted. 
The  needs  of  the  average  Indian  are  simple 
and  his  wants  are  few,  and  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  poverty  only  the  very  cheapest 
articles  can  hope  to  find  a  market.  It 
follows  that  competition  is  very  keen  and  the 
flood  of  cheap  factory-made  articles  from 
other  countries  does  not  help  the  home 
producer. 

Lastly  it  must  be  remembered  that  India 
is  a  vast  country  where  travelling  facilities 
are  not  always  of  the  most  modern  or  the 
most  rapid  type.  In  such  a  land  it  would 
be  well-nigh  impossible  to  organise  anything 
like  an  efficient  system  of  after-care.  From 
this  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  if 
pupils  are  to  return  to  their  own  homes, 
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they  must  be  taught  such  crafts  as  can  be 
followed  with  the  minimum  of  outside  super¬ 
vision  and  help,  and  which  will  not  present 
further  problems  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials  or  the  marketing 
of  finished  goods. 

This,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  is  but  a 
sketch  of  the  background.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  give  more  in  the  limited  time 
and  space  at  my  disposal,  but  it  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  conditions  in  India  are 
enormously  different  from  those  at  home, 


and  without  some  knowledge  of  this  back¬ 
ground  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone 
who  is  unfamiliar  with  India  to  understand 
its  problems  or  appraise  the  value  of  any 
effort  to  meet  them.  In  my  next  article  I 
shall  be  talking  of  the  work  we  are  actually 
doing  and  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge 
for  himself  the  extent  and  scope  of  our 
efforts,  and,  remembering  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  are  faced,  I  hope  that  he  will 
be  able  to  encourage  us  in  success  and  be 
charitable  in  our  failures. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  EPILEPTIC 

CHILDREN 


HITHERTO  no  educational  provision 
has  existed  for  blind  epileptic 
children,  and  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  been  concerned 
for  some  years  over  the  cases  brought  to  its 
notice  by  Education  Authorities  and  parents 
of  blind  children  rejected  from  ordinary 
blind  schools  on  account  of  epilepsy.  It 
became  apparent  that  special  educational 
provision  for  these  unfortunate  children  was 
required.  Whole-hearted  co-operation  was 
received  from  the  National  Society  for 
Epileptics  and  a  special  class  for  blind 
epileptic  children  at  the  Chalfont  St.  Giles 
Colony  of  that  Society  has  just  opened. 
The  children  are  taught  by  Miss  Mary 
Bonham,  a  certificated  teacher  educated  at 
Chorleywood  College,  who  was  until  recently 
headmistress  of  the  North  Wales  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Rhyl.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
at  present  limited  to  three  boys  and  three 
girls  and  the  children  will  thus  have  the 
advantage  of  much  individual  attention. 

The  extensive  facilities  of  the  Colony  at 
Chalfont  are  well  known  ;  it  is  situated  in  a 
lovely  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  a  few  miles 
from  Gerrards  Cross,  and  is  run  on  the 
bungalow  principle,  each  bungalow  housing 
some  thirty  colonists.  The  school  section 
comprises  senior  and  junior  classes  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  with  the  little  blind  class  just 
established.  Boys  and  girls  over  the  age  of 
sixteen  are  trained  for  suitable  vocations  : 
the  girls  are  taught  domestic  science,  cooking, 
laundry,  etc.,  and  the  boys  gardening, 
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poultry  keeping,  farming,  carpentry,  boot¬ 
repairing,  iron  work,  etc.  Trained  colonists 
are  employed  in  suitable  capacities  at  the 
Colony.  There  are  also  homes  for  older  men 
and  women.  Each  bungalow  has  an  adequate 
resident  nursing  staff  under  the  charge  of 
qualified  Sisters,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
Matron. 

The  blind  children  live  in  bungalows  with 
the  other  boys  and  girls,  have  meals  with 
them  and  participate  in  some  of  their 
activities.  If  the  parents  desire,  they  are 
allowed  to  go  home  for  school  holidays,  or 
may  join  in  the  holiday  arrangements  for 
the  other  children.  The  Colony  runs  a  camp 
on  the  Sussex  coast  where  residents  can 
spend  a  fortnight’s  holiday  each  year. 

Visitors  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  admirable  arrangements  and  open-air 
amenities  of  the  Colony  and  by  the  cheerful, 
busy  atmosphere.  The  reluctance  of  any 
parent  to  send  a  child  to  a  residential  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  kind  would  rapidly  be 
dispelled  after  a  visit  to  Chalfont.  Blind 
welfare  workers  and  others  should  bear  in 
mind  the  existence  of  this  new  facility  and 
should  call  the  attention  of  Local  Societies 
or  Local  Education  Authorities  to  any 
cases  of  educable  blind  epileptic  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  who  might  be  suit¬ 
able  for  admission.  A  special  fee  of  33s.  per 
week  for  blind  children  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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BLIND  WELFARE  AND  THE  WAR 

Reports  from  Agencies  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  Country 


on  War-time 

National. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind— The  Institute 
is  continuing  its  work  in  all  branches.  When 
war  seemed  imminent  the  blind  staff  employed 
at  Headquarters  in  Great  Portland  Street  were 
told  to  stay  at  home  until  the  position  was 
clarified,  and  in  the  week  which  followed  the 
outbreak  of  war  complete  readjustment  was 
made.  This  included  the  establishment  of 
three  new  offices  at  Chorleywood,  Reigate, 
and  Brighton,  so  that  the  carrying  on  of  certain 
services  could  be  ensured  if  the  London  Head¬ 
quarters  became  untenable. 

The  most  difficult  of  the  transfers  involved 
was  that  of  printing  plant  and  personnel  to 
Brighton,  but  very  rapid  work  enabled  the 
Institute  to  produce  a  new  Braille  weekly  which 
was  sent  as  an  emergency  newspaper  and  radio 
programme  to  all  readers  of  all  Braille  periodi¬ 
cals.  The  completion  of  the  transfer  made  it 
possible  to  announce  on  September  21st  the 
resumption  of  periodicals  and  publications  in 
general  (see  notice  on  page  268). 

All  workers  not  detailed  to  the  three  new 
offices  reassembled,  with  their  cordial  assent, 
at  Headquarters  on  September  nth.  One 
of  the  blind  women  transcribers  expressed  their 
thanks  “  for  being  treated  as  citizens.”  A 
crippled  blind  worker,  obliged  to  use  a  chair 
even  when  moving  in  the  office,  was  sent  to 
one  of  the  Institute’s  Homes  ;  he  begged  to 
come  back  and  has  been  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  whole  of  the  staff  engaged  in  Braille 
production  (books  and  periodicals  and  music) 
is  being  retained.  New  Braille  books  will 
largely  consist  of  works  on  topical  matters  and 
light  reading  matter  in  “  Braille  Panda  ”  form  ; 
the  production  of  library  books  will  therefore 
be  somewhat  reduced,  but  orders  can  be  fulfilled 
for  any  books  in  the  catalogue,  of  which  there 
are  immense  stocks.  The  production  of  music 
will  be  continued  without  diminution,  and  a 
revised  catalogue  of  Braille  music  will  be 
issued  on  28th  October. 

The  publication  of  Moon  books  and  periodicals 
is  unimpeded  and  will  continue  as  usual  from 
Brighton. 

Members  of  the  Talking  Book  Library  should 
return  records  and  address  all  correspondence  to 
its  temporary  premises,  51,  London  Road, 
Reigate,  Surrey.  The  production  of  new  talking 
books  will  continue  on  a  reduced  scale. 


Arrangements 

An  important  decision  on  the  price  of 
apparatus  has  been  put  into  force  despite  the 
financial  stringency  of  war  conditions.  A  new 
price  list,  giving  substantial  reductions  in  price 
on  most  kinds  of  apparatus  to  individual  blind 
customers,  took  effect  from  15th  September, 
1939.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  cheapening  of 
apparatus  will  cost  the  Institute  something  like 
£4,000  a  year. 

All  the  eight  “  Blintraders  ”  Kiosks 
operating  in  London  continue  to  be  open, 
although  business  has  not  been  quite  so  good. 

The  School  of  Massage  opened  after  the 
summer  holidays,  on  nth  September,  at 
204-6,  Great  Portland  Street.  All  students 
reported  for  work.  On  the  same  date,  the 
Evening  Massage  and  Electrical  Clinic  was 
resumed  and  its  reopening  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  patients  and  hospitals.  The 
Eichholz  Clinic  has  remained  open  throughout, 
and  is  fairly  busy  despite  the  fact  that  numbers 
of  patients  have  left  London.  (See  article  on 
Blind  Masseurs  and  the  War,  page  270.) 

The  Institute's  Homes  are  accommodating  a 
number  of  extra  guests.  At  present  there  are 
11  infant  evacuees  at  “  Sunshine  House,”  East 
Grinstead  ;  17  adults  at  “  The  Haven,”  Scar¬ 
borough  ;  two  at  “  Bannow,”  St.  Leonards ; 
and  eight  at  “  Westlands,”  Harrogate.  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  in  hand  for  the  reception  of  others. 
“  Pirate’s  Spring,”  New  Romney,  has  been  lent 
to  the  Linden  Lodge  School  for  Boys,  London. 

Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  is  accommoda¬ 
ting  45  boys  from  the  Birmingham  Institution  ; 
and  Chorleywood  College  is  housing  certain 
members  of  the  Institute’s  staff.  Both  Colleges 
are  carrying  on  as  usual,  with  full  complements 
of  pupils. 

The  scheme  for  housing  the  Holiday  Home  for 
the  Deaf-Blind,  Hoylake,  in  more  commodious 
quarters,  has  had  to  be  temporarily  abandoned. 
A  house  has  been  purchased  but  the  work  of 
reconstruction  and  reconditioning  cannot  be 
undertaken  at  present. 

^  The  Institute’s  elaborate  system  of  Council, 
Committees  and  Sub-Committees  is  not  able, 
under  present  conditions,  to  function  completely. 
An  Emergency  Committee  Meeting,  attended  by 
the  Honorary  Officers  and  the  Chairmen  of  all 
Committees  and  Sub-Committees,  met  on 
27th  September,  approved  the  measures  adopted, 
and  laid  down  general  lines  of  policy  to  be 
followed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
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Executive  Council  which  will  meet  on 
23rd  November,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the 
majority  of  members  will  be  present.  The 
Emergency  Committee  suspended,  for  the  time 
being,  all  research  work  and  the  enquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  deaf-blind  in  the  Southern 
Region. 

All  correspondence  should  continue  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  226,  228,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

The  Institute  is  indebted  to  a  number  of 
people  who  offered  accommodation  for  its  work 
or  for  blind  people.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
accept  all  of  them,  but  Mrs.  Buller,  of  Downes, 
Crediton,  Devon,  most  kindly  to  3k  six  women 
from  “  Wavertree  House,”  Hove,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Michael 
Mason,  Freeland  House,  near  Oxford,  is  giving 
hospitality  to  several  blind  professional  people 
unable  to  remain  in  London. 

St.  Dunstan’s  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  Sailors  and 
Airmen. — Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chairman,  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  St.  Dunstan’s  Review, 
outlines  the  present  policy  of  St.  Dunstan’s  as 
follows  : — 

‘‘At  a  conference  held  nearly  a  year  ago 
between  St.  Dunstan’s  and  representatives  of 
the  Directors  General  of  Medical  Services  in  the 
Admiralty,  War  Office,  Air  Force  and  Ministry 
of  Pensions,  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
war,  St,  Dunstan’s  should  be  the  national  centre 
for  the  full  care  of  the  war-blinded.  Many  St. 
Dunstaners  will  remember  No.  2  London  General 
Hospital  and  that  most  serious  eye  cases  were 
concentrated  there.  There  will  be  no  No.  2 
London  General  this  time  but  St.  Dunstan’s  is 
to  combine  a  hospital  for  serious  eye  cases  with 
an  establishment  for  training,  settlement  and 
after-care.  Thus,  treatment  and  learning  to  be 
blind  will  run  hand-in-hand.  The  Home  at 
Ovingdean  is  being  converted  into  a  hospital. 
Surgeons  and  Sisters  from  Moorfields,  the  most 
famous  English  eye  hospital,  are  already  in 
attendance  there.  At  the  present  time  and  until 
the  Hospital  fills  up  with  patients,  a  great  many 
beds  will  be  available  for  old  St.  Dunstaners. 
At  the  moment  we  are  retaining  forty-two  beds 
for  this  purpose.  If  St.  Dunstan’s  follows  to  any 
extent  the  development  of  the  last  war,  the  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  have  to  increase  our 
buildings  to  provide  a  school  for  teaching  Braille, 
typewriting  and  shorthand,  telephone  operating, 
massage,  and  other  occupations,  and  we  may 
have  to  provide  convalescent  homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  in  the  last  war.  St. 
Dunstaners  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  try 
and  foresee  the  problem  and  keep  the  accommo¬ 
dation  ahead  of  the  demand,  so  that  we  may 
always  be  in  a  position  to  give  both  old  and  new 
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every  assistance.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  ordinary  holiday  periods  to  be  enjoyed 
in  our  Convalescent  Homes  but  we  shall  make 
provision  to  have  accommodation  for  the 
following  categories  : 

1.  St.  Dunstaners  who  are  old,  lonely  and 
unfit  to  live  at  home,  and  who  thus  qualify 
for  a  permanent  place. 

2.  Men  who  are  damaged  in  air  raids  or  in  any 
other  accident  of  war  and  who  need  treatment 
or  convalescence. 

3.  Men  who  are  temporarily  dispossessed  of 
their  homes  by  war  and  must  come  to  us  for  a 
brief  time  before  they  are  re-settled. 

4.  Sick  men  who  need  a  brief  period  of  con¬ 
valescence. 

“  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  new  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  which  the  Government  has 
entrusted  us  will  be  carried  out  progressively, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  principal  and  essential 
services  that  have  always  been  rendered  to  the 
old  St.  Dunstaners  will  be  maintained,  and 
adapted  to  meet  new  conditions. 

“  One  thing  I  want  to  make  abundantly 
clear.  While  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  out  the  new 
responsibilities  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  do  not  intend,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  start  a  new  organisation  going  and 
maintain  essential  services,  to  utilise  St. 
Dunstan’s  money  in  a  manner  which  would 
threaten  the  first  object  for  which  we  were 
founded,  namely,  the  life-long  welfare  of  the 
men  who  were  blinded  in  the  country’s  service  in 
1914-18.  As  you  know,  I  am  myself  a  1914-18 
man,  and  I  will  stand  by  my  old  comrades 
whatever  may  happen.” 

Sir  Ian  prefaces  this  statement  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  : — 

“  Let  me  say  a  general  word  on  the  subject  of 
the  word  ‘  economy  ’  so  that  my  friends  will 
understand  and  not  misunderstand  my  use  of 
it.  St.  Dunstan’s  hopes  to  raise  large  sums  of 
money  during  the  war  for  the  conduct  of  its 
welfare  work  for  the  veterans  of  the  Great  War 
as  well  as  for  its  activities  as  a  hospital  and 
training  centre  for  any  young  fellows  who  join 
our  ranks.  But  I  do  not  judge  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  us  to  make  a  new  appeal  on  a  big 
scale  until  new  cases  actually  begin  to  come 
in  to  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  public  conscience 
is  aroused  to  the  tragic  facts  of  war. 

“  This  does  not  reflect  upon  the  public  con¬ 
science,  which  is  kindly,  sympathetic  and 
generous,  but  is  merely  recognition,  I  think,  of 
human  nature.  We  ourselves  used  to  say  in 
the  old  days  in  another  connection,  ‘  What 
the  eye  doesn’t  see  the  heart  doesn’t  grieve 
about/  and  it  is  true,  I  am  sure,  to  say  that 
public  response  to  any  St.  Dunstan’s  appeal 
will  be  the  more  lively  when  the  need  is  shown 
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to  exist.  We  are  living  in  a  new  and  experi¬ 
mental  age.  The  war  will  change  many  things 
and  no  man  can  judge  what  will  be  possible  or 
impossible.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  namely, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  next  few  years' 
though  similar  in  some  ways,  may  be  very 
different  indeed  in  others  to  1914-1918. 

Until  we  have  established  by  the  passage  of 
months  or  even  a  year  that  voluntary  collections 
are  possible  and  that  St.  Dunstan’s  appeal  is 
successful,  we  must  husband  our  resources.  I 
have  already  said  that  I  think  it  is  our  duty, 
and  I  feel  all  my  comrades  will  agree  with  me' 
to  do  everything  we  reasonably  can  for  any 
young  fellows  who  are  blinded  in  the  country’s 
service.  To  make  ready  to  help  them  we  must 
use  our  existing  resources.  If  we  do  not  do 
this  but  neglect  our  duty  and  are  not  ready,  or 
do  not  care  for  the  newly  blinded  in  a  proper 
manner,  then  the  good  name  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
will  suffer  severely  in  the  public  mind,  and 
support  for  our  organisation,  whether  for  its 
new  or  for  its  old  work  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
It  is  theiefore  a  matter  of  practical  concern 
and  interest  to  all  veteran  St.  Dunstaners  that 
we  should  make  an  outstanding  success  of  our 
work,  and  I  know  all  will  co-operate  to  this  end. 

“  Economy  does  not  mean  that  we  are  cutting 
down  our  benefits  to  existing  St.  Dunstaners. 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  possible,  all  our 
services  will  go  on  and  many  new  services  to 
help  St.  Dunstaners  who  have  been  evacuated 
or  who  have  lost  their  jobs,  or  whose  interests 
have  been  affected  by  the  war  will  have  to  be 
rendered.  Already  the  Welfare  staff  here  are 
busy  dealing  with  many  matters  of  this  kind. 
Economy  does  mean  the  careful  use  of  all  our 
resources,  avoidance  of  waste  in  any  form,  and 
tolerance  by  all  when  things  are  done  more 
simply  and,  in  some  cases,  a  little  more  slowly 
than  has  been  our  custom.” 

British  “  Wireless  for  the  Blind  ”  Fund.— 

I  he  Fund  continues  to  supply  replacements  and 
components  and  generally  to  deal  with  wireless 
matters.  It  is  not  known,  at  the  moment, 
whether  the  usual  Christmas  broadcast  appeal 
will  be  possible.  The  office  of  the  Fund, 
formerly  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,’ 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1,  has  been 
removed  by  the  Institute  to  Chorleywood 
College,  Chorleywood,  Hertfordshire. 

The  Jewish  Blind  Society.— The  work  as  a 
pension  society  is  being  carried  on  as  usual.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount 
of  new  work  due  to  Hitler’s  persecution  of  Jews. 
Prior  to  the  war  the  Society  had  to  take  over  the 
responsibilities  of  about  100  blind  refugees  and 
their  dependents.  About  half  this  number  are 
distributed  all  over  the  country  and  the  other 


half  were  housed  at  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Leatherhead.  As  soon  as  war  com¬ 
menced  the  Royal  School  was  required  for  other 
purposes  and  in  a  great  hurry  the  Society  had 
to  open  its  own  Hostel  at  Wick  House,  Sparrows 
Herne,  London  Road,  Bushey,  Herts.  In  this 
connection  the  Society  is  grateful  for  much  help 
from  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  of  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road  workshops.  It  also  acknowledges  the  great 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths  and  his 
staff  at  Leatherhead  to  the  blind  refugees  during 
the  time  they  were  there. 

Regional. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  — 

While  that  part  of  the  Association’s  work  which 
depends  on  the  calling  of  meetings  and  con¬ 
ferences  is  of  necessity  bound  to  be  reduced  at 
such  a  time,  there  is  still  much  which  can  be 
accomplished.  In  particular,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  adequate  Home  Teaching  Service 
should  be  maintained,  and  the  Regional  Body 
appears  to  be  the  best  fitted  to  secure  and  train 
the  necessary  personnel.  Many  problems  are 
arising  out  of  the  evacuation  of  blind  persons 
which  are  only  just  coming  to  light,  and  this 
Association  is,  at  the  moment,  engaged  on  a 
survey  of  the  conditions  under  which  this 
section  of  the  blind  population  is  finding  itself, 
in  order  that  all  assistance  possible  might  be 
available  in  dealing  with  the  many  difficult 
situations  which  develop. 

It  must  also  be  realised,  particularly  now 
that  there  is  a  risk  that  the  blind  population 
might  be  considerably  increased  in  the  near 
future,  that  the  services  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
must  be  kept  working  and  developing  on  healthy 
lines,  and  to  this  end  it  seems  all  the  Association’s 
energies  must  be  directed. 

Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

The  Association  is  carrying  on  its  work  as  an 
advisory  and  consultative  body  as  usual  at  14 
Howick  Place,  SAV.i. 

The  keeping  of  a  central  register  of  blind 
persons  within  the  region  becomes  even  more 
important  during  war  time,  and  contact  must 
be  maintained  with  all  the  constituent  bodies 
and  their  registering  agencies  who  supply  the 
necessary  information  for  the  register. 

The  Association  is  daily  consulted  upon  pro¬ 
blems  arising  out  of  the  evacuation  of  blind 
persons  and  upon  other  matters  resulting  from 
war  conditions. 

It  maintains  a  register  of  home  teachers 
desirous  of  obtaining  posts  and  is  able  to  put 
them  in  touch  with  local  authorities  and  volun¬ 
tary  associations  who  have  vacancies. 

It  was  found  necessary  on  the  outbreak  of 
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war  to  suspend  for  the  time  being  the  survey  of 
the  deaf-blind  in  the  area. 

Conferences  for  representatives  and  members 
of  the  Association  and  for  secretaries  and  home 
teachers  will,  of  course,  be  interrupted  by  the 
war. 

In  the  main  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  greater 
part  of  its  work  in  spite  of  the  war. 

Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Regional  Council 
for  the  Blind. — The  Council  has  not  had  to 
curtail  its  work  or  remove  its  office  as  the 
latter  is  in  a  neutral  area  and  most  places  of  the 
regional  district  are  classified  as  reception  areas. 

Just  over  100  Government  evacuees  from 
Liverpool  have  been  visited  wherever  possible 
and  a  report  on  their  new  conditions  has  been 
sent  to  the  appropriate  authority.  The  Council 
were  advised  to  expect  1,500!  I  he  evacuees  are 
mostly  aged  blind  persons  and  they  are  in 
charge  of  officers  from  Liverpool.  In  the  main 
they  are  happy  and  comfortable,  but,  as  one 
must  expect,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
one  or  two  directions. 

At  Wrexham  there  is  a  splendid  voluntary 
committee  in  daily  contact  with  the  hostel  in 
which  the  blind  refugees  are  housed.  This 
also  applies  to  those  living  at  Bangor.  At 
Colwyn  Bay  the  blind  are  living  in  different 
houses  and  are  being  well  cared  for. 

There  have  been  many  unofficial  evacuees 
coming  into  this  area.  The  Council  has  ensured 
that  the  Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux  know  of  its 
existence  and  willingness  to  help  any  blind 
person  in  need. 

Some  of  the  blind  who  left  London  of  their 
own  accord  have  already  returned  to  their  own 
homes.  Two  or  three  of  the  Government 
evacuees  have  also  returned  home  on  account 
of  illness. 

The  Council  is  carrying  on  with  meetings 
fixed  for  October  20th  in  Cardiff  (Executive  and 
Council  Meetings,  City  Hall,  Cardiff). 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.— 

The  whole  personnel  of  the  Association  is 
functioning,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of 
transport.  A  restricted  amount  of  petrol  has 
been  granted,  and  to  use  this  to  the  fullest 
advantage  the  home  teachers  are  arranging 
their  areas  most  carefully  and  working  from 
centres  where  they  can  obtain  hospitality  and 
thereby  save  mileage.  The  personal  visitation 
of  the  blind  has  to  be  restricted  somewhat,  but 
as  far  as  possible  this  is  covered  by  correspon¬ 
dence  and  by  the  invaluable  assistance  of  volun¬ 
tary  almoners  and  visitors.  The  larger  social 
gatherings  have  been  discontinued  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  transport,  but  where  possible  small 
groups  in  towns  and  villages  meet  together  with 


the  home  teacher  for  mutual  encouragement  and 
help. 

The  routine  meetings  of  the  Associations 
within  the  area  are  being  held  to  ensure  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Case  Committees  are 
fully  carried  out  and  urgent  problems  dealt  with. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the  services  for 
the  blind  in  the  Western  Counties  area,  a  large 
number  of  blind  people  evacuated  under  the 
Government  scheme  and  self-evacuated  cases 
have  been  dealt  with.  These  latter  cases  are 
being  reported  daily  by  local  voluntary  workers 
and  home  teachers.  In  a  reception  area  where 
a  large  number  of  blind  have  arrived,  officials 
who  could  be  spared  have  been  seconded  to  deal 
with  the  immediate  needs. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern 
Branch,  Manchester. — The  Library  is  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  give  all  readers  a  full  library  service  and 
to  keep  all  its  blind  home  workers  in  full-time 
employment. 

Luring  the  first  three  days  of  the  War  the 
Library  evacuated  to  various  public  libraries  in 
the  North  of  England  approximately  3,000 
manuscript  volumes  from  the  non-fiction  sec¬ 
tions.  The  remainder  of  the  stock,  some  51,000 
volumes,  is  still  housed  in  Manchester. 

All  blind  workers,  with  one  exception,  are 
continuing  to  come  to  work  at  the  Library  each 
day,  as  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

For  the  first  week  of  the  War  the  Library 
lost  touch  with  several  of  its  readers  who  were 
evacuated.  But  through  the  kindness  of  the 
North  Regional  Station  of  the  B.B.C.,  who 
broadcast  a  message  asking  readers  who  had 
been  evacuated  to  send  their  new  addresses  to 
the  Library  if  they  required  books,  contact  with 
the  readers  was  soon  established  again.  There 
was  a  quick  response  to  the  message  as  readers 
were  only  too  thankful  to  learn  that  they  could 
have  books  whilst  away,  and  from  the  many 
letters  received  it  is  evident  that  the  receipt  of 
books  has  been  a  very  great  blessing  to  many  of 
those  who  were  feeling  so  lost  and  alone  in  their 
new  surroundings. 

The  only  activity  that  has  had  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  stopped  is  the  weekly  gathering  for 
evening  lectures  and  meetings  at  the  Library. 
At  a  later  date  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  some 
of  the  classes  during  the  day  time. 

The  Library  is  open  an  hour  earlier  in  the  day 
(9  a.m.)  and  closed  an  hour  earlier  (4  p.m.). 

London. 

Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind.— The  two 

factories,  i.e.  257-8,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  2,  Dorchester  Street,  New  North  Road,  N.i, 
are  functioning  normally. 
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Out  of  140  workers,  52  were  evacuated  under 
the  Government  scheme  or  have  evacuated 
themselves,  or  have  decided  for  some  reason 
to  stay  at  home.  The  general  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  been  evacuated  is  to 
return,  and  already  several  have  done  so  and 
others  are  asking  for  permission  to  return. 
The};-  find  that  time  hangs  rather  heavily  on 
their  hands,  and  as  no  work  is  available  for 
them  in  the  reception  areas,  they  feel  that  they 
will  be  far  happier  and  certainly  far  better  off 
financially  if  they  return  to  work. 

Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead. — 

The  governing  body  has  voluntarily  lent  its 
buildings,  furniture  and  establishment  for 
hospital  purposes  during  the  war,  and  still 
remains  in  control.  It  intends  to  reopen  the 
school  for  use  of  the  blind  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  work  of  the  charity  on  behalf  of  its 
blind  does  not  cease.  The  big  London  factory 
for  men  remains  open  and  busy  ;  a  new  home 
for  blind  women  is  being  opened  almost  at  once 
at  Wayside,  The  Crescent,  Leatherhead,  and  a 
machine-knitting  workshop  is  already  under 
way  in  the  school  grounds.  Orders  for  goods 
made  by  the  blind  can  be  received  at  the  school 
now  as  in  the  past. 

Provinces  ( Northern ) 

Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind.— Some 
hundreds  of  the  local  unemployed  blind  people 
left  the  district  under  the  evacuation  arrange¬ 
ments.  An  indefinite  number  have  returned,  and 
continue  to  return  home,  so  that  exact  figures 
are  hardly  practicable. 

The  Hardman  Street  and  the  Wavertree 
Schools  have  been  removed  to  Rhyl.  The  Bruns¬ 
wick  Road  School,  with  its  Newtree  Lane 
branch,  is  continuing  in  residence  as  usual. 

The  blind  employees  in  the  workshops  are 
going  on  with  their  daily  routine  life  and  work. 

The  workshops  have  not,  so  far,  felt  any  trade 
embarrassment  as  the  result  of  war,  other  than 
is  the  common  experience  of  trade — some  trouble 
in  getting  raw  materials,  the  derangement 
occasioned  by  rising  costs,  and  the  rather  lively 
task  of  persuading  customers  to  pay  more. 

All  the  Liverpool  official  addresses  remain 
unchanged. 

Sheffield  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department. — 

During  the  week  before  the  outbreak  of  war 
a  formal  request  was  received  from  the  workers 
that  in  the  event  of  war  the  workshops  should 
be  kept  open,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to 
work. 

The  Blind  Welfare  Sub-Committee  agreed  to 
this,  and  the  workshops  were  only  closed  for  a 
few  days  pending  the  completion  of  an  air-raid 
shelter. 


It  was  clearly  understood  by  the  workers  that 
there  was  no  compulsion  on  them  to  come  to 
work  and  that  domiciliary  assistance  in  full 
would  be  paid  to  any  who  did  not  feel  able  to 
attend. 

When  the  workshops  were  reopened  all  the 
workers  presented  themselves  and  the  work  has 
been,  carried  on  as  usual  since. 

Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the 
Blind. — Middlesbrough  is  scheduled  as  a 
dangerous  area  and  a  substantial  portion  is 
scheduled  for  evacuation.  This  Institute  is 
situated  in  this  particular  area. 

In  view  of  the  Government  decision  made  a 
short  time  ago  in  relation  to  the  suspension 
of  Meetings,  etc.,  the  Social  Centres  of  this 
Institute  have  been  suspended  until  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  also  the  local  police  authorities, 
decide  that  such  social  functions  may  be  held. 

The  Workshops  were  closed  for  a  few  days 
immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  pending 
satisfactory  arrangements  being  made  for  the 
safeguarding  of  workers.  The  Workshops  are 
now  engaged  in  producing  articles  under 
Government  contracts  and  other  general 
business. 

There  is  no  change  of  address  of  the  Institute, 
where  the  ordinary  business  is  being  carried  on 
as  usual. 

One  change  which  may  be  of  interest  is 
earlier  starting  of  work  in  the  Workshops  and 
Offices,  in  order  that  it  may  cease  earlier  and 
so  fall  in  with  the  wishes  expressed  by  the 
Government  and  many  local  authorities  that 
employers  should  “  stagger  ”  arrivals  and 
departures  of  their  employees,  if  possible,  with 
a  view  to  preventing  congestion  in  transport, 
and  to  conserve  heating  and  lighting  of 
buildings. 

Warrington,  Widnes  and  District  Society  for 

the  Blind. — Fifteen  blind  people  from  the 
Widnes  area  were  evacuated  to  Blackpool  the 
first  week  of  the  war.  Since  then  ten  have 
returned  for  private  reasons  such  as  health  and 
general  unsettlement. 

One  weekly  Social  Centre,  held  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  one  monthly  Social,  held  at  the  Cairo 
Street  Schools,  have  been  suspended  until 
further  notice.  It  is  hoped  that  the  weekly 
Social  Centre  will  be  commencing  again  by  the 
middle  of  this  month. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  general 
position  when  war  was  declared,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  better  arrangement  to  pay  the 
Warrington  Borough  unemployable  grants  fort¬ 
nightly  instead  of  weekly. 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  change  in  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Workshops  except  for  a  slight 
dropping  off  of  trade  in  the  Brush  and  Mat 
Departments. 
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While  it  has  not  been  definitely  decided,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  Workshops  will  close  at 
sunset  during  the  darkest  months  of  the  winter. 
It  is  felt  that  if  the  blind  continued  working 
until  the  usual  closing  hour  at  5.30  p.m.  in  the 
afternoon,  they  would  be  subject  to  accidents 
which  may  occur  in  reaching  their  homes  owing 
to  the  restricted  lighting  on  public  service  and 
other  vehicles. 

Hartlepools  Workshops  for  the  Blind. — The 

Committee  intend  to  carry  on  much  as  usual 
as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  though  the  pro¬ 
posed.  extension  of  the  service  has  been  post¬ 
poned.  In  June,  plans  were  passed  for  a  new 
building  and,  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  to 
provide  additional  employment  facilities  and 
separate  rooms  for  trainees  from  outside  the 
area.  The  work  was  almost  finished  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  and  has  since  been  completed. 
By  this,  the  available  workshop  accommodation 
has  been  increased  by  50  per  cent.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  travelling,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  proceed  further  with  the 
training  scheme. 

Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. — The  pupils  of  the  elementary  de¬ 
partment  of  this  school  are  still  away  on  holiday 
and  will  not  return  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
It  is  hoped  to  reassemble  them  at  Witherslack 
Hall,  Westmorland,  very  shortly. 

The  two  technical  training  schools  will  remain 
in  Newcastle  and  men  and  women  trainees  will 
reassemble  as  soon  as  adequate  air-raid  shelters 
are  completed  in  the  grounds. 

The  administrative  office  will  remain  at 
Benwell  Bene,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  the 
work  will  be  carried  on,  it  is  hoped,  without  any 
curtailment  of  curriculum  or  change  of  personnel. 

Burnley  Education  Authority. — The  blind 
welfare  activities  under  the  Burnley  Education 
Authority  are  continuing  as  usual :  that  is,  the 
Blind  Workshops  are  continuing  normally  and 
the  Home  Teaching  Service  is  being  carried 
out  as  usual.  The  Blind  School  also  is  open 
full-time  and  the  Home  Workers’  Scheme  and 
Domiciliary  Grants  likewise  continue. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Voluntary 
Society  for  the  Blind,  the  usual  alternate 
Friday  evening  socials  are  continuing,  but 
terminate  at  times  to  suit  the  curtailed  bus 
services.  The  evening  portion  of  the  monthly 
Birthday  Parties  is  cancelled,  the  blind  persons 
dispersing  immediately  after  tea.  The 
Wednesday  afternoon  Handicraft  Classes  con¬ 
tinue  as  before  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  knitting  suitable  articles  for  soldiers. 

Provinces  ( Southern ) 

Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 

The  Committee  had  already  given  careful 


thought  to  the  provisions  to  be  made  regarding 
evacuation  of  children  and  adequate  shelters  for 
workers  and  trainees,  and  a  complete  plan  was 
ready  to  be  put  into  operation  when  war  was 
declared  and  approved  air-raid  shelters  were 
already  constructed. 

The  position  of  the  School  at  present  is  that 
senior  boys  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  are  at  Worcester  College  ;  girls  in  the  same 
age  group  are  at  Bockleton  Court,  Tenbury 
Wells  ;  kindergarten  children  from  five  to  ten 
years  of  age  are  at  Sion  Hill  House,  Woiverley, 
near  Kidderminster  ;  technical  pupils  and  adult 
technical  trainees  are  accommodated  in  the 
building  at  Harborne  which  was  formerly  the 
Institution’s  kindergarten.  They  are  therefore 
within  easy  reach  of  the  technical  departments 
which  adjoin  the  workshops,  and  together  with 
the  workshop  employees  are  provided  with 
adequate  air-raid  shelters. 

The  old  main  Institution  and  Senior  School  at 
Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  which  the  In¬ 
stitution  has  occupied  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  is  now  looking  sad  and  desolate.  At 
present  it  accommodates  office  staff  only  and 
this  will  be  transferred  to  Harborne  shortly,  so 
that  it  will  either  be  closed  or  possibly  used  by 
the  Local  Authority  until  happier  times  return. 

The  children  and  staff  have  settled  happily  in 
their  new  quarters  and  are  carrying  on  with  their 
work  as  usual.  Naturally  many  new  interests 
have  opened  up  for  the  children,  particularly 
in  the  old  country  houses  where  rabbits  have 
been  seen  on  the  front  door  step,  and  wood- 
pigeons  come  quite  close  to  the  windows.  At 
the  Tenbury  House  a  number  of  owls  provide 
entertainment  at  night. 

The  workshops  are  called  upon  to  deal  with 
an  increasing  volume  of  orders,  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  are  from  Government  depart¬ 
ments  and  firms  concerned  with  the  production 
of  munitions. 

The  After  Care  Department  has  found  an  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  work  as  only  a  handful  of  the 
unemployable  blind  of  the  city  have  consented 
to  evacuation  ;  the  remainder  prefer  to  carry 
on,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

It  has  been  no  small  task  to  transfer  the 
School  in  such  a  short  time,  and  many  members 
of  the  staff  have  found  themselves  doing  work 
far  outside  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  duties, 
but  both  pupils  and  staff  have  tackled  the 
emergency  measures  with  such  energy  and 
cheerfulness  that  a  transfer  which  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  way  might  have  taken  many  months  has 
been  carried  through  in  a  few  weeks. 

Business  relating  to  all  branches  of  the  School 
and  training  department  will  still  be  dealt  with 
by  the  head  office  in  Birmingham. 
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Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum  Workshops. — 

The  position  is  a  relatively  happy  one,  as  this  is 
a  neutral  area. 

The  return  of  the  school  pupils  on  the  18th 
Sept,  was  most  satisfactory — 99  out  of  a  possible 
101.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  the  School 
organisations  under  conditions  nearly  normal. 

The  Basketry  and  Mat  departments  are 
working  in  the  Shops.  Women  employees  are 
employed  under  the  system  of  home  working 
with  the  Forewomen  visiting  them  in  the 
Hostel  and  in  their  homes.  The  general  output 
of  the  different  departments  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  A  shelter  has  been  provided  at  the 
Workshops  and  should  afford  the  maximum 
safety. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  social  gatherings 
and  handicraft  centre  has  now  been  removed  and 
these  meetings  are  functioning  under  shorter 
times. 

Barclay  Home  and  School  for  Blind  and 
Partially  Sighted  Girls,  Brighton. — Elm  Court 
Blind  School  (from  London)  is  now  incorporated 
with  this  School. 

Elm  Court  School  arrived  on  September  1st, 
and  their  lessons  began  the  next  day,  so  their 
removal  did  not  keep  them  long  from  work. 
The  children  have  settled  down  very  happily, 
and  are  entering  into  all  the  Barclay  School 
activities,  such  as  Guides,  eurhythmies  and 
pipe-making  and  playing. 

Cheltenham  Workshops  for  the  Blind. — It  is 

hoped  to  carry  on  these  workshops  as  usual. 
From  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  work 
during  the  last  few  weeks  they  seem  to  be 
meeting  a  public  need,  and  no  employee  has 
missed  an  attendance  during  the  month  of 
September. 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind. — At  the 

outbreak  of  war  the  position  of  the  Society  was 
as  follows  : — 

The  annual  Flag  Hay  was  due  to  take  place  on 
September  30th  and,  as  usual,  the  funds  of  the 
Society  were  greatly  depleted  in  anticipation 
of  money  which  provides  nearly  half  the  yearly 
income.  In  addition,  the  Executive  Committee 
were  in  negotiation  with  the  County  Council 
for  a  larger  grant  towards  the  statutory  duties 
which  the  Society  has  performed  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  since  1929.  The  cost  of  these  services 
has  been  borne  in  increasing  proportion  by  the 
voluntary  funds,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last 
financial  year  the  Committee  resolved  that  it 
was  no  longer  right  to  pay  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  statutory  services  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council. 

As  the  Society  found  itself  unable  to  meet  any 
further  financial  liabilities  after  the  end  of 
September,  an  Emergency  Executive  Committee 


was  called  on  19th  September  and  passed  the 
following  resolution  : — 

“  That  the  Hertfordshire  .Society  for  the 
Blind  cease  to  act  as  Agents  and  Almoners  of 
the  County  Council  from  September  30th, 
1939,  but  continue  the  charitable  work  for  the 
blind,  raising  and  dispensing  money  on  their 
behalf,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Society.” 

A  small  Emergency  Committee  was  con¬ 
stituted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society, 
and  consists  of  the  following  :  Hon.  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Gibbs  {Chairman) ,  Hr.  Ralph  Crowley, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Huesbury  {Hon.  Secretary),  and 
Mr.  Victor  Thomson  {Hon.  Treasurer). 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  collection  of 
funds  should  be  subject  to  a  new  agreement  with 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  whereby 
collections  and  entertainments  may  be  initiated 
and  carried  out  by  them  in  co-operation  with  the 
Honorary  Officers  of  the  Society  and  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Musgrave  Frankland,  the 
representative  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  Subscriptions 
and  donations,  however,  will  be  paid  as  usual, 
either  directly,  or  through  the  Society’s  volun¬ 
tary  collectors,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  whose 
address  is  Melbourne,  Bullock’s  Lane,  Hertford. 

Correspondence  should  now  be  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  will  deal  with  matters 
connected  with  individual  cases,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  be  able  to  assist  with  wireless  repairs  and  any 
urgent  needs  which  are  not  chargeable  to  the 
Guardians,  or  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee  has  agreed  to  take  over  the 
Secretary,  four  Home  Teachers  and  a  clerk,  as  a 
temporary  measure,  to  carry  out  the  Council’s 
statutory  duties  to  the  blind. 

Communications  connected  with  maintenance 
grants  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  Blind  Persons  Act  Hepartment, 
County  Hall,  Hertford. 

Scotland. 

Scottish  National  Institution  for  Blinded 
Sailors  and  Soldiers,  Edinburgh.— The  Institu¬ 
tion  has  intimated  to  the  Ministry  of  Pensions 
that  it  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  training  and 
after-care  of  sailors,  soldiers  and  airmen  blinded 
in  the  present  war.  The  Minister  has  replied 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer  and  that  he  is  pleased  to  recognise  the 
Institution  as  the  Scottish  centre  for  the  training 
and  after-care  of  blinded  ex-Service  men. 

The  Minister,  in  intimating  this  recognition, 
expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  invaluable 
services  which  have  already  been  rendered  by 
the  Institution  to  disabled  ex-Service  men  and 
that  he  is  gratified  to  know  that  the  special 
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facilities  provided  at  Newington  House  will  be 
available. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh. — 

There  is  no  change  to  record  in  the  work  of  the 
Institution  except  that  the  Junior  School  has 
been  transferred  to  Bemersyde,  Melrose.  The 
Industrial  Department  is  carrying  on  as  usual. 

Northern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Inverness. — The  work  has  not  been  affected  so 
far,  with  the  exception  that  eight  of  the  trainees 
from  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh,  and 
one  worker  there,  and  two  pupils  from  Craig- 
millar,  have  been  evacuated. 

The  trainees  and  worker  are  receiving  un¬ 
employment  benefit  at  the  rate  of  14s.  per  week 
for  women  and  15s.  per  week  for  men.  Their 
evacuation  has  been  voluntary,  and  they  are 
likely  to  return  to  Edinburgh. 

HOME 

“  Social  Work.” — Owing  to  the  war  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  bring  out  the  October  issue 
of  this  quarterly  review  of  family  casework, 
but  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  hopes  to 
publish  a  “  Christmas  Number.” 

Courage  of  the  Blind  Evacuees. — One  of 
the  highest  examples  of  courage  and  fortitude 
among  the  evacuated  population  is  surely  that 
shown  by  those  stricken  with  blindness,”  says 
the  Bognor  Regis  Observer.  “If  we  have 
doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  our  reception 
and  our  new  surroundings — we  who  can  see — 
what  must  be  the  reactions  of  the  blind  ?  Their 
home  has  surely  been  more  precious,  in  a 
different  way  than  ours.  Their  knowledge  of 
home  may  be  so  accurate  that  it  transcends 
their  affliction  and  enables  them  to  find  the  way 
about  the  rooms  with  complete  comfort  and 
assurance.  They  are  in  familiar  surroundings. 
Imagine  their  dismay  at  having  to  leave  for 
entirely  strange  destinations.  Some,  as  we  know, 
have  chosen  the  normal  intimacy  of  their  own 
dwellings,  and  despite  any  danger,  have  counted 
the  cost  well  worth  it.  But  these  others,  who 
with  such  fine  courage  have  braved  the  unknown 
and  left  their  treasured  possessions,  are  they 
now  resigned  to  gloomy  despair  ?  The  answer 
is  a  definite  No!  On  the  Elmer  Sands  Estate, 
in  what  used  to  be  a  holiday  camp,  a  large 
number  are  housed.  They  are,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  as  merry  a  company  as  you  could  wish.” 

The  Boon  of  Braille.— Is  there  likely  to  be  a 
rush  for  Braille  instruction  books  ?  “  Even 

suburban  trains,”  says  the  Evening  News, 

“  when  they  leave  the  light  of  day  for  the  tunnels 
under  the  ground,  are  so  shadowy  that  the 
only  kind  of  type  the  passengers  could  read 
would  be  Braille.” 
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Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  a  census  of  the  workers, 
taken  under  the  Government  Evacuation 
Scheme,  revealed  that  they  all  preferred  to 
remain  at  work,  the  general  feeling  being  that 
they  would  be  far  safer  in  their  own  well-known 
surroundings  and  amongst  people  familiar  with 
their  own  special  needs,  and,  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  make  their  contribution  to 
National  Service  by  maintaining  some  of  the 
most  essential  services,  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  bedding,  baskets,  brushes,  etc. 

In  view  of  this  the  Board  of  Directors  decided 
that  the  Institution  should  be  kept  open. 
Provision  has  had  to  be  made  for  Air  Raid 
Precautions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will 
continue  to  operate  in  all  departments. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hobby  has  succeeded  Mr.  James 
L.  Gumming  as  Manager. 

NEWS 

New  Tynemouth  Blind  Shelter  Opened. — A 

shelter  for  the  blind  in  Drummond  Terrace  was 
officially  opened  last  month  by  Councillor  J. 
Thewles.  Dame  Maud  Burnett  presided  at  the 
opening  and  spcke  of  the  patience  and  quiet 
resolution  which  had  been  put  into  the  work. 
Much  was  due  to  Miss  A.  L.  Adams,  the  blind 
Home  Teacher  of  the  Tynemouth  Blind  Welfare 
Society,  who  has  been  the  leader  at  the  Tyne¬ 
mouth  Blind  Centre  for  17  years. 

White  Sticks  and  Black-outs. — A  proposal 
has  been  made  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
that  white  walking-sticks  should  be  carried  by 
pedestrians  as  a  safeguard  in  the  Black-out. 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Press,  says  :  “  Surely  some  more  suitable 
device  can  be  adopted  that  would  be  equally 
useful  for  the  sighted.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  white  stick,  which  the  public  has  recognised 
for  many  years  as  the  sign  that  the  bearer  of  it 
is  a  blind  person,  will  be  employed  so  generally 
that  it  loses  all  special  significance  and  that  the 
confidence  the  blind  have  in  this,  their  only 
S.O.S.  in  time  of  trouble,  should  be  rendered 
useless.  I  do,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  public  to 
leave  us  this  badge,  sometimes  the  only  visible 
one  of  our  need  of  consideration  and  help.” 


Research  in  Ophthalmology. — An  honorarium 
of  a  thousand  dollars  to  promote  research  work 
in  ophthalmology  is  offered  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  The  subject  is  simple  non¬ 
inflammatory  glaucoma.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  66,  Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  Paris. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  FINANCE 


THE  reports,  included  in  this  issue,  from  agencies  for  the  blind  on  their  wartime 
arrangements  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  healthy  state  of  blind  welfare  work. 
Necessary  readjustments  seem  to  have  been  made  with  minimum  dislocation  at 
maximum  speed,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
are  entirely  unaffected  by  war  conditions. 

There  is  nevertheless  one  prospect  which  no  voluntary  society  can  look 
forward  to  with  equanimity,  namely,  a  fall  in  revenue.  The  financial  outlook  is 
definitely  bleak.  Across  the  path  of  appeal  for  the  continuance  of  normal  social  services  rise  the 
rocks  of  higher  income  tax,  the  dispersal  of  populations,  the  uncertainty  of  even  the  hour,  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  voluntary  helpers  with  wartime  jobs,  the  unsociability  of  black-outs,  and  the  possible 
competition  of  an  intensively  forced  crop  of  ad  hoc  war  charities.  These  are  formidable  obstacles 
to  the  normal  flow  of  income  from  voluntary  sources  but  we  are  convinced  that  they  can  at  any  rate 
be  partially  removed  by  co-operative  effort  made  on  sound  lines.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
societies  for  the  blind,  the  line  of  appeal  should  be  one  which  will  logically  lead  to  absolute  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  blind,  far  from  being  the  helpless  creatures  of  pity’s  facile  imagination,  are  fully 
capable  of  making  a  constructive  contribution  towards  the  national  wellbeing.  The  line  of 
argument  should  insist  that  whatever  new  appeals  may  be  made  for  the  relief  of  distress  occasioned 
by  war,  essential  work  for  the  blind  must  go  on  because  the  blind  are  doing  or  can  do  essential  work 
for  their  country.  To  deprive  capable  blind  people  of  their  chance  of  being  or  becoming  wage  earners 
as  skilled  handicraftsmen  or  of  being  or  becoming  self-supporting  in  the  professions  would  be  to 
impoverish  the  country’s  resources  ;  it  would  be  transforming  men  and  women  of  potential  service 
into  pensioners  of  society  ;  it  would  be  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  a  blind  community,  rendered 
useless  and  miserable,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  struggling  tax-payer.  Most  voluntary  societies  for 
the  blind  are  not  disbursers  of  alms  ;  they  are  parts  of  the  nation’s  social  structure  which  serve  a 
certain  section  of  society  by  making  it  serviceable  to  society  as  a  whole. 


The  competition  of  war  charities  may  be  serious  but  can  be  minimised  if  the  War  Charities 
Act  of  1916  is  re-enacted  in  a  form  that  will  prohibit  the  growth  of  mushroom  charities  whose  objects 
are  not  rooted  in  national  life,  and  the  extension  to  war  objects  of  certain  dubious  charities  whose 
activities  lie  outside  properly  constituted  control.  The  overlapping  which  might  be  created  between 
a  genuine  registered  war  charity  and  a  voluntary  society  legitimately  extending  the  range  of  its 
customary  operations  is  a  difficulty  which  can  best  be  overcome  by  constant  consultation  and  amicable 
co-operation. 

Methods  of  collection  will  undoubtedly  be  forced  to  undergo  some  change,  but  not,  we  hope, 
into  something  too  “  rich  and  strange,”  engendered  by  a  feverish  appeal  secretary’s  twists  and  turns 
to  tap  new  sources  of  income.  The  black-outs,  so  far,  have  banished  social  money-raising  gatherings, 
such  as  whist  drives,  dances  and  concerts  :  dispersals  have  undermined  voluntary  leagues  of  service 
concentrating  on  the  collection  of  funds  ;  many  customary  collecting  activities,  regular  calls, 
regular  meetings,  regular  collections,  have  all  gone  with  the  wind.  But  the  black-outs  may  be 
lightened  ;  dispersals  may  settle  down  into,  or  form,  social  communities  ;  and  eventually  a  slight 
reorganisation  of  collecting  machinery,  combined  with  ceaseless  co-operation,  co-ordination  and 
every  other  “  ation  ”  that  binds  together,  may  be  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  clear  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  can  see  the  constant  call,  in  war  as  in  peace,  of  the  blind  for  aid  to  serve. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blind  are  willing  to  serve  ;  the  reports  from  the  agencies 
illustrate  again  and  again  the  readiness  of  the  blind  working  in  evacuated  areas  to  stick  by  their 
posts  and  get  on  with  the  job.  As  a  correspondent  says  in  this  issue  :  “  The  hastening  of  the 
amelioration  of  the  blind  may  yet  be  chronicled  as  one  of  the  happier  results  of  a  tragic  situation. 
It  is  this  “  happier  result  ”  that  should  be  the  keynote  to-day  of  appeals  for  the  continuance  of  blind 
welfare  work. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  CARE  OF  BLIND  JEWISH  REFUGEES 

By  BEN  PURSE 


^  0  one  who  is  conversant 

W  with  the  dreadful  persecu- 
I  tion  that  has  been  taking 
I  place  in  Europe  during  the 
I  past  three  or  four  years, 
I  particularly  in  the  Third 

^  Reich,  can  be  surprised  at 
the  horror  and  indignation  which  it  has 
aroused  throughout  the  world.  The  Jewish 
community,  true  to  historical  precedent, 
has  been  the  victim  of  the  Nazi  terror.  If 
there  had  been  no  further  reason  for  action 
by  the  other  European  powers,  the  dreadful 
pogroms  that  have  taken  place  first  in 
Germany  and  then  in  Austria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  more  recently  in  Poland, 
would  have  justified  the  course  of  procedure 
that  has  been  adopted  by  France  and 
Britain.  Germany  by  her  conduct  has 
forfeited  the  respect  of  the  civilised  world; 
and  until  her  present  rulers  are  again 
relegated  to  obscurity,  we  cannot  hope  to 
restore  the  common  usages  and  procedure 
accepted  by  the  Court  of  St.  James’s  and 
the  other  diplomatic  centres  of  Europe. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  requested  to  give  some  account  of 
the  services  that  have  been  rendered  by  the 
responsible  agencies  in  this  country  to  blind 
Jewish  refugees,  and  would  have  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  earlier,  had  it  been 
judicious  and  for  other  reasons  really  worth 
while  to  discharge  this  duty.  The  present, 
however,  is  an  opportune  time  to  do  so,  and 
though  the  statement  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  story 
will  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  stimulate  the 
activities  of  those  who  have  not  hitherto 
taken  a  hand  in  this  humanitarian  work. 

So  far  back  as  July,  1937,  it  became 
apparent  to  many  people  in  this  country 
that  the  almost  incalculable  brutality  to 
which  the  Jews  were  being  subjected  in 
Germany  called  for  immediate  action.  The 
non-seeing  members  of  that  race,  defenceless 
and  without  means,  quite  properly  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  blind  welfare  work  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  resolved  as  a  first  step 


to  call  into  being  a  committee  of  responsible 
people  who  would  make  it  their  immediate 
concern  to  do  something  practical  in  order 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  whose 
treatment  in  the  so-called  Fatherland  beggars 
description.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  citizens,  and,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  continues  still  to  function. 
Its  work  is  entirely  financed  by  the  Jewish 
Blind  Society  of  Britain,  and  no  organisation 
for  the  blind  in  recent  years  is  entitled  to  a 
greater  measure  of  praise  than  is  this 
agency.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Secretary-Manager 
of  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  London,  W.,  and  the  Joint 
Secretaries  are  Mr.  H.  M.  Harris,  of  the 
Jewish  Blind  Society,  and  the  signatory  to 
this  article.  The  task  of  the  committee  was 
a  difficult  one,  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
facilities  for  discharging  the  obligations  that 
had  to  be  undertaken,  but  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  cases  was  so  large  as 
to  tax  the  resources  of  any  voluntary  com¬ 
mittee.  Discrimination  always  had  to  be 
exercised,  and  it  mav  well  be  that  some 
mistakes  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  lack 
of  experience,  but  in  the  main  the  errors 
committed  have  been  insignificant  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  good  achieved. 

It  was  clear  fromtheoutset  that  by  reason 
of  the  special  legislation  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  of  this  country,  no  foreign  Jew 
could  hope  to  participate  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  generally  made  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  British  blind  ;  all  help 
given  to  these  refugees  must  be  spontaneous 
and  voluntary,  and  this  principle  has  been 
the  sheet-anchor  which  has  determined  the 
policy  and  procedure  of  the  Blind  Jewish 
Refugee  Committee.  In  other  words,  any 
assistance  given  to  these  unfortunate  people 
must  be  provided  from  voluntary  sources  in 
order  to  avoid  any  charge  falling  upon  the 
State  or  the  local  authorities. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  read  much 
criticism  in  the  Press  regarding  the  attitude 
of  the  Home  Office  towards  refugees.  Our 
experience,  however,  leads  us  to  say  without 
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reservation  or  equivocation  that  we  have 
experienced  nothing  but  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  kindness  from  the  officials  at  the  Home 
Office  in  all  the  negotiations  we  have  had  to 
undertake  for  securing  the  necessary  visas. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  guarantees 
which  have  to  be  given  are  very  exacting 
and  stringent  ;  from  the  nature  of  things  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  but  we  have  never 
been  hampered  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
admissions  since  the  very  earliest  days  when 
the  committee  began  to  function.  We  must 
not  give  the  impression,  however,  that  the 
regulations  have  been  relaxed  on  our 
account  :  such  could  not  be  the  case,  but 
so  long  as  we  have  been  prepared  to  comply 
with  Home  Office  requirements,  the  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  by  the  officials  has  been  simply 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  limitations 
that  have  been  imposed  upon  us  are  of  our 
own  making,  for  we  had  to  consider  how  far 
our  resources  would  stretch,  and  shape  our 
conduct  accordingly.  It  is  regrettable  that 
we  have  often  been  obliged  to  refuse  applica¬ 
tions  for  admission  to  the  country,  not  from 
lack  of  sympathy,  but  solely  because  the  means 
at  our  disposal  have  been  wholly  inadequate 
to  enable  us  to  discharge  the  vast  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  which  we  have  been  con¬ 
fronted.  The  point  we  had  to  consider,  and 
one  which  is  ever  present  with  us,  is  the 
limitation  imposed  upon  us  by  lack  of  means  : 
whether  is  it  better  to  rescue  a  hundred  or 
so  people  from  a  veritable  Inferno  such  as 
that  in  which  they  recently  had  to  dwell,  or 
to  refuse  to  take  action  simply  because  of 
inability  to  save  the  entire  community.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  policy  adopted  is 
fundamentally  right,  and,  as  we  hope  to  show 
in  a  subsequent  article,  the  results  achieved 
have  justified  the  work  of  the  committee 
beyond  any  reasonable  expectation  we  could 
have  entertained  at  the  inception  of  the 
movement.  The  facts  and  figures  to  be 
provided  later  will  show  clearly  the  value  of 
the  work  that  has  been  performed,  and  we 
hope  will  thereby  constitute  a  stimulus  for 
further  activities  in  the  future. 

{To  be  continued ) 


“A  Terrible  Ordeal.” 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  pressure  on  space,  the 
continuation  of  Part  II  of  this  article,  by  Miss 
Frieda  Le  Pla,  has  had  to  be  postponed  until  next 
month’s  issue. — Editor. 
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PERSONAE  IA 

A  Braille  watch  has  been  presented  to  Mr.  J. 
Flowerdew,  the  blind  Secretary  of  the  Barsham 
(Norfolk)  branch  of  the  National  Union  of 
Agricultural  Workers,  on  the  completion  of 
25  years’  service. 

5*C 

Mr.  Keith  Burrows,  A.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M.,  the  blind  organist,  has  been  appointed 
organist  at  St.  Aidan’s  Church,  West  Ealing. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Norman  Silcock,  F.R.C.O.,  another 
blind  organist,  has  been  appointed  organist  and 
master  of  the  choir  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Selby, 
Yorkshire. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Jean  Fraser,  only  child  of  Captain 
Sir  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.  (Chairman  of  St. 

Dunstan’s)  and  Lady  Fraser,  was  married  at 
St.  Marylebone  Parish  Church,  London,  last 
month  to  Mr.  Anthony  McDonald.  Mr. 
McDonald  is  a  member  of  the  B.B.C.  programme 
staff,  and  is  well  known  to  listeners  in  the 
Midlands  :  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  “  readers  ”  of  Talking  Books  and.  his 
voice  is  known  to  thousands  of  blind  people 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  a  barrister 
and  has  now  joined  the  Inns  of  Court  Regiment. 
The  bride  is  a  V.A.D.  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Hospital 
at  Ovmgdean.  The  veteran  Bishop  Winnington- 
Ingram,  until  recently  Bishop  of  London,  who 
married  the  bride’s  father  and  mother  during 
the  Great  War,  officiated,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Morrison,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Marylebone. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

W.  G.  Cleverly,  in  a  nursing  home  at  Worthing. 
For  many  years  he  was  professional  bass  soloist 
at  St.  Margaret’s  Parish  Church,  Lewisham, 
London,  where  his  outstanding  musical  ability 
did  much  to  break  down  the  prejudice  which 
then  existed  against  a  blind  singer  holding  the 
position  of  leading  bass.  As  a  member  of  the 
Braille  Music  Notation  Committee,  which  sat 
from  1912 — 1922  for  the  Revision  of  Braille 
Music,  his  practical  experience  was  of  inestimable 
value.  His  unflagging  interest  in  his  fellow 
blind  musicians  led  him  in  1933  to  accept,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute,  membership  of  their  Music  Sub- 
Committee. 
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William  Lewis,  of  Pontardawe,  aged  84,  an 
accomplished  blind  musician  and  harpist. 

Isaac  Evans,  of  Aberfan,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Merthyr  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Florence  Morgan  (Nurse  Morgan),  of 
Plaistow,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a 
devoted  worker  for  the  blind  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  for  the  West  Ham  Association  for  the 
Blind.  She  was  a  woman  of  outstanding 
personality  and  character  whose  place  will  be 
difficult  to  fill. 


A.  C.  Day,  ex-member  of  Bradford  City 
Council  and  an  ex-Chairman  of  Bradford  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Since  he  settled  in 
Bradford  in  1909  he  had  been  closely  associated 
with  the  blind,  community  of  the  city.  He  was 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee  of  the  Corporation. 

Mrs.  Kitty  R.  Hooper,  of  Southsea.  She  shared 
her  husband’s  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  people  of  Portsmouth  for  the  past 
20  years. 


SECOND  NOTICE  TO  ALL  READERS  OF  BRAILLE 

PERIODICALS 

Issued  hy  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


SINCE  the  issue  of  the  “  Emergency 
Notice  ”  a  fortnight  ago  [reprinted  in 
last  month’s  New  Beacon],  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  readers 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  answer  them  all 
individually  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute’s 
Council  and  its  staff,  to  say  how  very  greatly 
we  appreciate  the  kindly  and  considerate 
reception  given  by  Braille  readers  to  the 
emergency  plan. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Institute 
has  now  completed  its  arrangements  for  printing 
periodicals  out  of  London  and  that  it  is  now  in  a 
position  to  resume  the  publication  of  most  of  the 
monthly,  bi-monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals. 
Of  the  weeklies,  the  K.-H.  News-Letter  in 
Braille  will  be  resumed  with  the  issue  of 
29th  September.  The  National  Braille  Times, 
containing  news  and  comments  of  the  day  anci 
the  radio  programme  for  the  following  week, 
will  be  published  on  Thursdays  in  each  week 
(beginning  from  next  week)  and  will,  until 
further  notice,  take  the  place  of  the  Braille 
Mail  and  of  the  Braille  Radio  Times.  Any 
readers  who  subscribe  to  both  the  Braille  Mail 
and  the  Braille  Radio  Times  will  be  reimbursed 
the  remaining  value  of  one  subscription.  The 
subscription  to  the  National  Braille  Times  is 
at  the  rate  of  ijd.  per  copy,  post  free,  i.e., 
6s.  6d.  per  annum. 

The  National  Braille  Times  for 
22nd  September  will  be  sent  this  week  to  all 
magazine  subscribers  as  was  promised  in  the 
emergency  notice.  After  this  week’s  issue  it 
will  not  be  sent  unless  ordered  to  subscribers  to 
magazines  other  than  the  Braille  Mail  and  the 
Braille  Radio  Times.  A  specimen  copy  of  the 
new  issue,  which  after  this  week  will  be  in  rather 
different  form,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  periodicals  now  to  be  continued  are  : — 

Weeklies. 

National  Braille  Times  K.-H.  News-Letter 


Monthlies 

Progress  Massage  Journal  Nuggets 

School  Magazine  Tribune  Watchword 

Braille  Musical  Braille  Packet 
Magazine 

Bi-monthly 

Channels  of  Blessing  The  Crusade  Messenger 
Quarterly 

Theological  Times  Braille  Rainbow 

The  Light  Bringer 

and  various  Journals  produced  from  time  to 
time  for  private  circulation. 

I  regret  that  for  the  time  being  the  following 
will  be  suspended  : — 

Literary  Journal  The  Venture  Weekly 
Braille  Punch  *  Braille  Chess  Summary 

Magazine 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  readers  of  the  publications  which  are 
now  suspended  and  full  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  resuming  any  one  or 
all  of  them. 

Readers  generally,  and  particularly  those  who 
in  acknowledging  the  emergency  notice  referred 
so  kindly  to  the  blind  staff  employed  in  the 
production  of  Braille  periodicals,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  practically  all  the 
publication  of  Braille  periodicals  will  for  the 
duration  of  war  be  carried  on  at  Brighton  where 
certain  members  of  the  staff  have  been 
transferred.  Taking  account,  however,  of  the 
unanimous  wish  of  members  of  the  staff  and  of 
the  present  situation  in  London,  we  have 
re-started  full  activities  at  Great  Portland  Street. 
Our  main  anxiety  is  not  any  fear  that  the 
Institute’s  staff  will  feel  the  strain  of  working  in 
London  (they  have  been  splendid  throughout) 

*  Since  the  issue  of  this  notice,  the  Institute’s 
Council  has  decided  to  continue  publication  of  the 
Braille  Chess  Magazine. 
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but  some  measure  of  doubt  on  the  future  supply 
of  paper.  Raw  material  for  Braille  paper  is 
imported  from  abroad  and  although  representa¬ 
tions  made  to  the  Government  for  special 
consideration  have  been  sympathetically 
received,  we  have  to  reckon  on  the  possibility  of 
a  reduced  supply.  In  any  case  we  must  in  the 
national  interest  reduce  our  consumption  of 
paper  so  far  as  we  can  without  too  greatly 
impairing  the  value  of  Braille  publications. 

The  emergency  notice  told  you  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  periodicals  in  Braille  generally  had  been 
suspended  for  the  time  being  and  emphasised 
our  regret  that  it  was  necessary  temporarily 
to  diminish  our  services.  I  hope  you  will  think 


that  the  reorganisation  has  been  accomplished 
with  reasonable  speed  and  that  the  present 
programme  of  periodical  publications  (which  will 
stand  until  further  notice)  is,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  adequate. 

Please  continue  to  address  all  communications, 
including  subscriptions  and  enquiries,  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  our  Head¬ 
quarters  here,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i,  where  the  greater  part  of  our 
work  is  being  continued  with  undiminished 
vigour. 

W.  McG.  EAGAR, 

Secretary- General. 

September  21  st,  1939. 


EVACUEES  AND  THEIR  LONDON  RENTS 

By  “QUANDARY  ” 


THE  blind  people  who  left  their  London 
homes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
undoubtedly  came  away  under  the 
impression  that  their  London  rents 
would  be  kept  up  for  them  whilst  the  war 
lasted,  and  are  in  consequence  dismayed  to 
have  received  so  far  no  assurance  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  country  visitor  to 
make  up  her  mind  whether  the  London  home 
teachers  said  anything  specific  on  the  subject 
or  whether  the  blind  people  just  put  their 
own  interpretation  on  their  teacher’s  in¬ 
sistence  that  everything  would  be  all  right  if 
they  came  away.  Apparently  the  London 
County  Council  is  still  debating  the  question 
and  will  be  guided  in  their  decision  by  what 
the  Government  decides  to  do  in  respect  of 
such  rents  for  evacuees  as  a  whole.  In  this 
article  the  matter  is  debated  on  general 
grounds. 

Perhaps  a  fair  solution  would  be  for  the 
London  County  Council  to  continue  the 
allowances  of  the  blind  at  their  London 
figure,  leaving  the  people  themselves  to  keep 
up  their  London  rents  if  they  so  wish,  or  to 
give  up  their  old  homes  and  store  their 
furniture,  possibly  with  friends.  Admittedly 
the  country  scales  of  assistance  are  low  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  London,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  would  not  normally  be 
enough  to  meet  the  London  rent.  The  pro¬ 
blem  to  decide,  therefore,  is  who  is  to  make 
good  the  deficit,  the  Council  or  the  blind 
tenant,  assuming,  that  is,  that  the  London 
home  should  be  kept  going.  But  is  not  this 


a  big  assumption  to  make  ?  Should  an 
empty  home  be  paid  for,  perhaps  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  is  it  right  to  expect  the 
public  exchequer  to  pay  double  rents  for 
the  blind  ?  The  writer  thinks  not.  She  is 
frankly  a  little  aghast  at  what  a  few  evacuees 
regard  as  their  bill  of  rights.  One  woman, 
whose  sole  income  was  her  State  blind  pen¬ 
sion  of  ios.,  received  28s.  6d.  in  London  for 
herself,  a  dependent  schoolgirl  and  a  grown¬ 
up  daughter  whose  whole-time  services  were 
engaged  (perhaps  unnecessarily)  in  caring 
for  her  mother.  She  is  well  billeted  in  a 
pleasant  village  and  expects  public  monies 
to  help  her  as  lollows  : — 

Board  and  lodging  for  herself  and 

elder  daughtei  at  15s.  per  week  £1  10  o 
Government  allowanc  s  :  5s.  each  for 
grown-ups  and  8s.  6d.  for  school- 
child  . .  . .  . .  . .  18  6 

Payment  of  London  rent  . .  .  .  9  0 

Pocket  money  (presumably,  at  least)  5  o 

£326 


She  said,  indeed  generously,  to  her  new 
home  teacher  that  she  wanted  to  be  in  a 
position  to  pay  her  hostess  adequately  (of 
course  at  the  London  County  Council’s  ex¬ 
pense).  It  seems  a  little  as  if  certain  blind 
people  have  been  so  liberally  treated  that 
they  have  lost  their  sense  of  proportion  and 
reality. 

Surely  the  just  standpoint  is  this.  A  great 
war  entails  sacrifice  and  hardship  on  every 
citizen.  A  blind  Londoner  must  choose 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  staying  put  and 
risking  injury,  loss  and  nervous  shock  from 
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air  raids  and,  on  the  other,  seeking  the  com¬ 
parative  safety  of  the  country,  entailing  as 
it  does  the  temporary  break-up  of  his  in¬ 
dependence  and  his  home.  No  government 


in  a  national  emergency  can  provide  a  uni¬ 
versal  insurance  for  its  citizens,  and  no  class 
nor  group  of  the  community  has  a  right  to 
expect  it. 


THE  SPECIAL  FUNCTION  OF  BLIND  MASSEURS  IN 

WAR  TIME 

By  Mrs.  F.  CHAPLIN-HALL,  O.B.E. 

Secretary:  Massage  Department  and  School,  and  Eichholz  Clinic,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  ;  and  the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs. 


O  one  special  section  of  the  blind 
community  pre-eminently  —  namely, 
blind  masseurs  and  masseuses — loss  of 
sight  does  not  mean  inactivity  in  time 
of  war.  Although  debarred  from  active  ser¬ 
vice,  they  are  fully  equipped  for  special 
service  in  the  treatment  of  war  casualties, 
both  in  military  and  civilian  hospitals. 

The  treatment  of  casualties  by  blind 
masseurs,  both  at  the  front  and  at  home,  has 
a  peculiar  significance,  for  who  should  be 
better  able  to  attend  to  their  wounds,  both 
physical  and  mental,  than  men  and  women 
who  have  themselves  been  through  a  shatter¬ 
ing  experience  such  as  the  loss  of  sight  ? 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  the  blind 
masseur  will  be  enabled  to  carry  out  in  war 
and  military  hospitals,  in  the  case  of  civilian 
casualties  and  also  in  the  case  of  certain 
military  casualties,  they  could  also  undertake 
to  treat  them  in  masseurs’  private  clinics, 
when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  keep  them  in 
hospital,  where  space  is  valuable  and  where 
it  may  be  expected  that  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  patients  will  require  attention. 
During  the  1914-18  war,  the  large  majority 
of  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses  were 
actively  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
wounded  soldiers  in  military  hospitals,  and 
later  at  Ministry  of  Pensions^ hospitals.  Here 
again,  by  arrangement  with  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions,  many  of  our  blind  masseurs  under¬ 
took  the  treatment  of  patients  at  their  own 
private  clinics. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  School 
of  Massage  and  Electrotherapy,  204-6,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  is  turning  out 
a  large  number  of  modern  trained  personnel, 
ready  to  take  up  duty  in  military  hospitals 
whenever  required.  They  hold  the  recognised 
qualifications  in  massage,  remedial  exercises 
and  electiotherapy,  and  the  fact  that,  during 


their  two  years’  training,  they  gain  valuable 
hospital  and  clinical  experience,  enables 
them,  at  the  end  of  their  training,  to  leave 
the  National  Institute’s  School  not  only  as 
qualified  but  also  as  experienced  workers. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  persons,  suitable  in  all  respects 
for  a  professional  training  such  as  massage, 
should  be  kept  up,  so  that  adequate  numbers 
of  masseurs  may  be  available  to  carry  out 
these  important  services  for  their  country. 

There  is  a  large  massage  and  electrical 
clinic  attached  to  the  Massage  School,  where 
senior  students  obtain  very  varied  experience 
and  which,  in  spite  of  the  war,  continues  to 
function  to  full  capacity.  If  necessary, 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  this  clinic,  in  order  to  provide  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  war  wounded,  other  than  cot 
cases.  Two  medical  officers,  who  are  special¬ 
ists  in  physiotherapy,  and  an  orthopaedic 
surgeon  are  in  charge  of  the  treatments 
carried  out  at  the  clinic. 

Already  a  massage  corps  has  been  formed 
by  the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage  and 
Medical  Gymnastics  and  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society,  which  blind  masseurs  and 
masseuses  have  joined  in  large  numbers.  In 
this  connection,  considerable  assistance  could 
be  given  by  local  authorities  and  medical 
officers  of  health  by  putting  forward  the 
names  of  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses 
practising  in  their  areas  to  the  particular 
hospital  authorities  controlling  massage  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  names  and  addresses  of  blind 
masseurs  and  masseuses  in  any  district  will 
be  promptly  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Massage  Department,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  204-6,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.i  (Tel.  :  Euston  1062),  where  particulars 
of  every  blind  chartered  masseur  and 
masseuse  are  recorded. 
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CHORLEYWOOD  COLLEGE  AT  THE  OUTBREAK 

OF  WAR 

By  MARJORIE  D.  WOOD 


FOR  many  of  us  this  year,  summer 
holidays  have  been  curtailed,  or  even 
prevented  altogether,  by  the  swift- 
moving  succession  of  international 
events  which  led  up  to  the  week  of  crisis, 
and  finally  to  war.  I  had  long  looked  forward 
to  my  first  experience  of  going  abroad  to  a 
French-speaking  International  Camp  for 
Dutch,  French  and  British,  in  Holland,  and 
it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us  all  when 
we  were  recalled  to  England  after  only 
three  days’  camping,  and  had  to  return  a 
week  early.  In  these  three  days,  we  were 
made  to  realise  the  imminence  of  war  when, 
after  only  one  night  in  the  youth  hostel,  we 
were  given  half  an  hour’s  notice  in  which  to 
move  out — then  camping  under  canvas — so 
that  it  could  be  used  for  the  military. 

I  did  not  reach  home  till  Sunday,  27th 
August,  as  the  boat  on  which  we  crossed 
was  delayed,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
German  refugees  who  were  making  their 
way  to  England. 

At  home,  I  found  a  letter  saying  that 
Chorleywood  College  would  be  open  from 
that  week-end  so  that  any  pupils,  whose 
parents  thought  it  wise,  might  return.  On 
the  following  Tuesday,  Miss  Monk,  who  had 
been  making  a  tour  of  the  Watford  shops 
for  experimental  A.R.P.  materials,  called 
for  me  in  her  car,  and  brought  me  back  to 
Chorleywood  in  among  the  collection  of 
black  paper,  drawing  pins  and  paint  !  A 
very  few  people  had  arrived  at  school,  but 
more  were  expected  later  in  the  day. 

Day  by  day  our  numbers  increased  by  the 
arrival — often  without  warning — of  more 
and  more  pupils,  young  and  old,  and  owing 
to  the  emergency  and  difficulty  in  travelling, 
some  arrived  at  the  oddest  times — one  well 
after  bed-time,  and  two  others  in  time  for 
breakfast. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  staff 
was  then  limited,  and  had  the  usual  holiday 
cleaning  to  carry  out,  we  all  offered  to  do 
what  we  could  to  help.  This  consisted  of  keep¬ 
ing  our  own  rooms  clean,  washing  up  and 
laying  tables,  shutting  shutters  and  drawing 
curtains  at  night  for  the  black-out,  posting 


the  letters  and  other  odd  jobs.  Besides  these 
household  duties,  there  were  others  of  a 
different  kind  :  two  of  the  older  girls  offered 
their  services  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  were 
kept  busy  picking  fruit  ;  and  the  shorthand 
typists  were  also  kept  employed,  not  only 
typing  letters  and  notices  but  in  helping  to 
keep  everyone  informed  of  up-to-date  news 
by  typing  summaries  of  wireless  news 
bulletins.  Apart  from  these,  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  continued  holiday-making. 
The  hot  sunny  days  contributed  to  a  holiday 
atmosphere,  so  that  daily  swims  were  possible 
and  frequent  blackberry-picking  expeditions 
as  well  as  netball,  tennis  and  country  dancing 
in  the  garden.  In  fact,  the  good  weather  at 
this  time  cheered  everyone  on  their  way. 

Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  Matron’s 
staff  worked  hard  right  through  the  day  at 
making  our  black-out  effective.  This  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  task  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  big  windows,  and  particularly  of 
sky-lights  ;  so  they  pasted  paper  over  some 
windows  and  put  up  dark  curtains  at  others, 
and  dark  shades  on  the  lights.  It  also  in¬ 
volved  doing  without  some  lights.  If  one  is 
forced  to  make  one’s  way  in  the  inky  black¬ 
ness  of  corridors  and  staircases,  one  must 
have  a  sense  of  humour  !  Bumping  into  walls 
and  turning  corners  too  soon  are  sometimes 
rather  painful  processes,  but  it  is  some  com¬ 
fort  to  know  that  others  are  doing  the  same, 
and  the  pupils  derived  much  amusement 
from  seeing  members  of  the  staff  prowling 
about  the  building  at  night. 

But  although  there  was  much  to  think 
about  in  connection  with  the  numerous 
activities  within  the  school,  we  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  the  rapid  developments  in 
world  affairs  outside.  The  shadow  of  war, 
which  was  imminent  throughout  those  days 
of  preparation,  grew  deeper,  and  we  found 
that  we  were  gradually  and  reluctantly 
settling  down  to  a  way  of  life  which  had 
never  been  known  in  the  school  before. 
There  were  frequent  air-raid  practices  which 
involved  our  going  down  to  the  cellars  on 
being  summoned  by  a  bell,  and  having  a  roll 
call  read  out,  so  that  the  actual  outbreak  of 
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war  made  little  difference  to  our  habits  here, 
except  that  the  alarm  bell  summoned  us  to 
the  basement  in  the  early  hours  and  we 
had  to  put  into  practice  the  drill  to  which 
we  had  grown  accustomed. 

On  Sunday,  September  3rd,  we  stayed 
away  from  Church  in  order  to  hear  the  Prime 
Minister’s  announcement  to  the  nation.  In 
a  school  service  that  evening,  when  the 
different  groups  chose  the  hymns,  the  lower 
school  choice  was  “  All  things  bright  and 
beautiful,”  so  the  state  of  war  had  evidently 
not  affected  their  cheerful  outlook  !  During 
the  first  few  days  of  the  war  we  were  forced 
to  spend  two  rather  long  periods  in  the 
shelter,  during  which  time  there  was  a  good 
example  of  patience  set  by  the  juniors,  who 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  were 
afterwards  heard  to  ask  the  members  of  the 
staff  to  “  get  the  man  to  blow  the  siren.” 

On  the  day  that  war  started,  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.I.B.  staff  arrived,  having  been 
preceded  by  their  office  furniture  and 
stationery.  They  soon  settled  into  their 
temporary  office — the  school  library — ready 
to  resume  work  the  next  day.  Those  who 
came  as  residents  had  to  adapt  themselves 
to  some  extent  to  boarding  school  conditions, 
sleeping  in  cubicles  and  being  summoned  to 
meals  by  a  gong.  It  was  good  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  getting  to  know  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.I.B.  staff  more  personally, 
meeting  old  friends  and  making  new  ones, 
as  over  the  evening  “  washing-ups,”  when 
they  volunteered  to  help  us. 

One  night,  when  Miss  Monk  was  reading 
to  us,  Miss  Thomas  ran  up  to  tell  us  the 
B.B.C.  news  of  our  first  war  activity,  and 
we  were  all  cheered  to  hear  that  we  had 
dropped  leaflets  instead  of  bombs  on  the 
German  people.  Recent  visits  from  several 
Germans  had  helped  to  increase  our  friendship 
for  Germans  as  individuals  while  we  were 
making  war  against  their  leaders. 

Now  that  all  the  members  of  the  staff  and 
the  pupils  are  back  and  work  has  begun  in 
earnest,  this  term  is  carrying  on  like  any 
other,  and,  apart  from  the  air-raid  practices, 
the  rather  crowded  rooms  and  the  black-out, 
with  its  curious  combination  of  stairs  edged 
in  white,  of  windows  painted  blue,  of  red 
lights,  dark  shades  and  darkness,  all  the 
activities  of  the  school  term  are  going  for¬ 
ward  as  vigorously  as  usual. 


BEACON 

GORRISPONDENCE 

T 0  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  and  National  Service. 

Sir, — In  presence  of  the  various  official 
and  semi-official  information  bureaux  with 
which  this  country  is  now  being  so  rapidly 
and  abundantly  supplied,  the  majority  of 
people  with  time  at  their  disposal,  or  who 
are  not  already  engaged  in  some  branch  of 
national  service,  ought  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  sphere  ot  useful  activity.  In  the 
case  of  a  physically  handicapped  section  of 
the  community  such  as  the  blind,  however, 
— many  of  whom  are  doubtless  anxious  to 
take  a  share,  according  to  their  ability,  in 
bearing  the  common  burden, — the  question 
how  they  can  best  serve  their  country  in  its 
hour  of  need  is  one  to  which  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  personal  initiative  can 
alone  give  the  answer.  So  far,  apart  from 
the  highly  commendable  memorandum  on 
the  subject  addressed  to  the  Government  by 
the  National  Association  of  Blind  Workers, 
no  comprehensive  effort  has  been  made  either 
to  assess  or  organise  the  potential  service¬ 
ableness  of  the  sightless. 

This  omission  is  at  least  partfy  due  to  the 
attitude  engendered  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  social  and  industrial  conditions  prevailing 
during  the  past  few  decades.  With  a  surplus 
in  the  labour  market  and  production  far 
exceeding  consumption,  the  service-value  of 
the  unit  as  a  source  of  national  power  was 
almost  completely  swept  out  of  mind  on  the 
current  of  general  prosperity.  But  now  that 
an  urgent  call  for  such  a  reckoning  has 
materialised,  it  must  soon  be  apparent  to  all 
thinking  people  that  if  the  present  inter¬ 
national  embroilment  should  long  continue, 
it  may  well  become  imperative  for  the  State 
to  take  stock  of,  and  to  utilise,  every  avail¬ 
able  asset.  At  any  rate,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  predict  that,  should  not  a  more  transcen¬ 
dental  influence  be  exerted  to  forestall  the 
event,  the  force  of  economic  factors  will 
ultimately  compel  civilised  societies  to  devise 
some  means  to  check  the  profligate  waste  of 
human  energy  to  which  a  deleterious  ideology 
has  given  rise. 

As,  then,  “  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good,”  it  is  not  outside  the  bounds 
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of  possibility  that  future  exigencies  may  lead 
responsible  bodies  to  bestow  more  serious 
attention  on  the  reiterated  claim  of  the 
capable  blind  to  be  given  the  fullest  possible 
opportunity  of  playing  a  useful  part  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  Nevertheless,  if  this 
claim  is  ever  to  appear  to  the  general  public 
as  anything  more  than  a  pious  aspiration  on 
the  part  of  the  blind  and  their  friends,  it 
must  be  shown  to  have  some  foundation  in 
fact.  That  there  is  no  hope  of  furthering 
this  object  by  attempting  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  achievements  of  those  possessing 
exceptional  ability  or  opportunity,  experience 
has  proved.  But  even  more  unconvincing  is 
the  present  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to 
over-emphasise  the  factor  of  dependence. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  policy,  I  have 
always  been,  and  am  likely  to  remain,  an 
incorrigible  heretic.  In  particular  do  I 
deprecate  the  frequent  use  of  the  term 
unemployable,  and  that  for  the  following 
reasons. 

Approximately  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
blind,  it  is  authoritatively  declared,  are 
classified  as  unemployable.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  this  depressing 
estimate  includes  the  aged  and  infirm,  many 
of  whom  would  be  incapable  of  undertaking 
work  even  if  they  could  see.  It  also  includes 
a  considerable  number  of  able-bodied  middle- 
aged  people  who,  often  because  of  the 
inadequate  provision  for  occupational  train¬ 
ing  in  their  youth,  are  now  solely  dependent 
on  domiciliary  assistance.  The  figure  is 
further  swollen  by  the  rigid  application  of  an 
arbitrary  age  limit  for  industrial  training. 
Were  these  groups  deducted  from  the  sum 
total  of  unemployability  among  the  blind,  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
those  in  that  position  would  be  brought 
about.  But  even  granting,  for  argument’s 
sake,  that  there  is  some  substantial  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  employment  of  this  obnoxious 
term,  its  psychological  effect,  both  on  the 
blind  and  on  the  public,  is  bound  to  be 
wholly  bad. 

Prejudices  and  misconceptions  thus  created 
can  only  be  eradicated  by  making  a  clear 
distinction  between  those  who  are  incapable 
and  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  re¬ 
munerative  work.  Without  racking  my 
memory  in  the  least,  I  could  name  roughly 
a  score  of  able-bodied  middle-aged  blind 


men,  including  organists,  music  teachers, 
piano  tuners,  artisans  who  have  lost  their 
sight,  as  well  as  untrained  persons,  who  have 
been  partly  or  wholly  unemployed  for  years, 
and  in  whose  interest  not  a  single  plan  of 
work  has  ever  been  put  forward.  And  a 
mere  hobby  would  not  answer  the  needs  of 
these  men.  Work  with  some  distinct 
objective  is  essential  to  sustain  interest. 
Considering  the  stage  at  which  mechanical 
engineering  has  now  arrived,  considering  the 
special  apparatus  now  available,  a  wider 
field  of  service  than  ever  ought  to  be  pene¬ 
trable  by  the  blind.  If  administrative  bodies 
could  be  persuaded  to  give  the  subject  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  encourage  by  its 
example  the  absorption  of  the  capable  blind 
into  suitable  vocations,  if  local  societies 
would  devote  more  care  to  the  establishment 
of  a  clearer  understanding  between  sightless 
and  sighted  by  extending  the  scope  of  their 
social  services,  the  hastening  of  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  may  yet  be  chronicled  as 
one  of  the  happier  results  of  a  tragic  situa¬ 
tion.  In  any  event,  probably  no  such 
propitious  moment  for  gaining  a  firmer 
footing  in  the  workaday  world  will  ever 
occur  again  in  this  generation.  Is  it  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  empty  ? 

Yours  etc., 

Arthur  Copland. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  A.R.P.  Telephone  Operator. — Mr.  L. 

Johns  of  Wood  Green,  a  St.  Dunstan’s  man,  is 
acting  as  night  telephone  operator  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Devon  County  A.R.P.  at  Exeter. 
Mr.  Johns,  who  has  been  working  in  the  City, 
was  evacuated  to  Exeter  when  his  firm  closed 
down  temporarily  and  immediately  volunteered 
for  national  service.  The  control  room  in  which 
he  now  works  covers  the  whole  of  Devon. 

Worcester  College. — The  following  Worcester 
College  boys  have  been  successful  in  the  School 
Certificate  Examination  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Board  in  July  : — Kenneth  Haynes, 
P.  Jarvis,  J.  O.  Jenkins,  T.  McDowell,  J.  W. 
Pendry,  G.  A.  Wood,  K.  W.  Wycherley  and 
IC.  York. 

Chorleywood  College. — The  following  Chorley- 
wood  girls  have  also  been  successful  in  the 
School  Certificate  Examination  : — Isobel  Berrie, 
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Avis  Dulton  and  Ruth  Darby.  Isobel  Berrie 
passed  Higher  Certificate  and  qualified  in  the 
necessary  Latin  for  proceeding  towards  a  degree  ; 
she  gained  the  highest  marks  for  three  of  her 
main  subject  papers — two  religious  knowledge, 
and  one  history 

Massage  Students. — Recent  examination  suc¬ 
cesses  are  as  follows  : — 

Massage,  Part  II  ( Theory  of  Massage,  Practical 
Massage). 

A.  W.  P.  Akester — Gardner  Scholar. 

Miss  Joan  Driver. 

Remedial  Exercises. 

A.  W.  P.  Akester — Gardner  Scholar. 

Maxwell  Robertson. 

Miss  Joan  Driver. 

Electrotherapy . 

A.  W.  P.  Akester — Gardner  Scholar. 

Maxwell  Robertson. 

Miss  Joan  Driver. 

Massage,  Part  I  ( Anatomy  and  Physiology). 

R.  Cowley. 

Miss  H.  Belbin  (ex  Chorleywood  College) — 
Gardner  Scholar. 

Miss  F.  Park  (ex  Chorleywood  College) — 
Gardner  Scholar. 

Miss  L.  W.  Wright. 

Edward  Isaacs. — Manchester’s  brilliant  blind 
pianist,  Mr.  Edward  Isaacs,  is  working  to  provide 
Manchester  with  really  good  music  this  winter. 

It  is  his  ambition  to  make  the  silver  jubilee 
season  of  the  Manchester  Tuesday  Midday  Con¬ 
certs,  which  begins  on  October  17th,  an  un¬ 
forgettable  era  in  the  city’s  musical  records. 

Hundreds  of  young,  unknown  musicians  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  by  Mr.  Isaacs.  He  is  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  youth  a  chance. 

He  said  recently :  “I  am  confident 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  support  for  resumed 
musical  activity  in  Manchester.  It  ought  to  be  a 
good  season,  especially  as  it  is  our  silver  jubilee.” 

Royal  Normal  College. — The  following  recent 
examination  successes  are  announced  : — 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  School 
Certificate. 

Lawrence  A.  Dunridge,  Muriel  Easter, 

Harold  J.  Harris,  Gilbert  Jones,  Olive  White. 
Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

Shorthand-typist's  Certificate  Examination: 

Muriel  Bedwell,  Jonathan  Lovick. 

Shorthand  (100  words  per  minute) :  Muriel 

Bedwell,  Kathleen  Fleet,  Jonathan  Lovick. 
Typewriting — Stage  II :  Francis  Henshaw — 

First  Class. 

English — Stage  II  : 


1st  Class 
Gertrude  Axford 
James  Bell 
Georgina  Bright 


Doris  Edwards 
Myer  Lazarus 
Jonathan  Lovick 
Joyce  Underwood 


Second  Class 
William  Arkinstall 
Alan  Barton 
Kathleen  Best 
Stanley  Clark 
Olga  Ferrando 
Ronald  Fielding 
Arthur  Gilbert 
Guy  Grant 
Thomas  Harber 
John  Hehir 


Francis  Henshaw 
Jean  Maxwell 
John  Meadley 
Jack  Morison 
Hilda  Parsons 
John  C.  Plummer 
Mabel  Powell 
Dulcie  Roberts 
Harold  Tait 
George  Wright 
Kathleen  Wright 


Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music, 
London. 

Grade  II  (Piano) — Neville  Tostevin. 

Grade  IV  (Piano) — Derek  Keel. 

Grade  VI  (Piano) — Georgina  Bright,  Leslie 
Pye  (Credit). 

Grade  VII  (Singing) — Edith  Evans. 


ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Braille  music  will  be  issued  in 
letterpress  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
October  28th.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  are  based 
on  the  revised  schedule  and  will  come  into  force,  in 
respect  of  all  Braille  music  published  by  the  National 
Institute,  on  November  1st,  1939. 

Piano  : 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal 


College  of  Music  1940  Examinations  : —  s.  d. 

16,623  Preliminary  .  .  . .  . .  ..10 

16,020  Grade  1  (Primary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  . .  10 

16,021  Grade  2  (Elemtary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  . .  1  6 

16,022  Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lists  A,  B,  C  . .  x  6 

16.106  Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  A,  C  . .  ..16 

16.107  Grade  5  (Higher),  List  C  . .  ..10 

16.108  Grade  6  (intermediate),  List  B  ..16 

Czerny — The  Art  of  Finger-Dexterity,  Op.  740  : — 

16,569  Book  1,  Nos.  1-8  . .  . .  ..20 

*6,570  Book  2,  Nos.  9-16  .  .  . .  ..20 

16.571  Book  3,  Nos.  17-24  . 20 

16.572  Book  4,  Nos.  25-32  . .  . .  ..20 

16.573  Book  5,  Nos.  33-41  . 20 

16.574  Book  6,  Nos.  42-50  . .  . .  ..20 


*6,563  Beethoven.  Variations  in  G  on  an 

Original  Theme  (ed.  by  Pauer)  .  .  10 

16.580  Blake,  C.  D.  Grand  March  . .  ..06 

16.581  Boccherini.  Celebrated  Minuet  (ed.  by 

Pauer)  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  ..06 

16.602  Chopin.  Marche  Funebre,  Op.  35 

(Klind worth- Scharwenka)  . .  . .  06 

16.577  Fisher,  L.  The  Robin’s  Return  .  .  06 

16.582  Haydn.  Gipsy  Rondo  (ed.  by  Pauer) . .  06 

16.603  Mendelssohn.  Spring  Song,  Op.  62, 

No.  6  (ed.  by  Franklin  Taylor)  . .  06 

16.578  Mendelssohn.  Wedding  March,  Op.  61 

(ed.  by  Pauer) .  .  . .  . .  ..06 

16.575  Meyerbeer.  Coronation  March  (ed.  by 

Pauer)  .  .  . .  . 06 

16.576  Nevin,  E.  Narcissus  . .  .  .  ..06 
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16,561  Nicholls,  Heller  (arr.  by).  Twelve  s.  d. 

Favourite  Melodies  from  Opera  . .  16 

16,564  Palmgren,  S.  En  route  (Concert  Study)  o  6 
16,583  Rubinstein.  Melody  in  F  (ed.  by 

Laubach)  . .  . .  .  .  ..06 

16.600  Tschaikowsky.  Chanson  Triste  .  .  06 

16.601  Tschaikowsky.  Chant  sans  Paroles  (ed. 

by  Thiimer)  .  .  .  .  . .  o  6 

16,579  Tschaikowsky.  Valse  des  Fleurs 

(“  Casse-Noisette  ”)  (arr.  by  Esipoff)  1  o 

Dance  : 

16.618  Boulanger,  G.  My  Prayer,  Song  Fox- 

Trot  .  .  . .  . .  . .  ..06 

16.619  Light,  Sherman  and  Hoffman.  I  Paid 

for  the  Lie  that  I  Told  You,  Song- 
Waltz  . .  .  .  . .  . .  ..06 

16.620  Mills,  A.  Boomps-a-Daisy  !  Song- 

Waltz  . .  . .  . .  .  .  ..06 

16.621  Pelosi,  Noel  and  Ilda.  Angels  Never 

Leave  Heaven,  Song  Fox-  Trot  . .  06 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  the  following  hooks  and  pamphlets  are  in 
Standard  English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Books  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Cloth  Boards  at  is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra,  or 
in  Stiff  Covers  at  9 d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Braille  Pandas  :  s.  d. 

16,659-16,660  Dick  Sheppard  and  St.  Martin’s, 
by  R.  J.  Northcott.  2  vols.  Net, 
the  complete  work  . .  . .  ..10 

Educational — History  :  Per  Vol. 

16,587-16,588  Junior  British  History  Notes, 

Part  II,  1485-1660,  by  W.  Edwards. 
Intermediate  size.  2  Vols.  F97  . .  5  0 

Fiction  : 

16,527-16,530  Peking  Picnic,  by  Ann  Bridge. 

4  Vols.  F 240  .  .  .  .  ..60 

Miscellaneous  : 

16,664  Knitting  and  Crochet  Patterns,  Jan.- 
June,  1939.  Reprinted  from  “  Pro¬ 
gress  ”  Home  Occupations  Supple¬ 
ments.  Pamphlet.  E12  .  .  . .  1  3 

Baby’s  Knitted  Pilch  Knickers. 

Baby’s  Knitted  Vest. 

Simple  Knitted  Pincushion. 

Baby’s  Petticoat. 

Home-made  Belt. 

Lady’s  Pixie  Hat  in  Angora  Wool. 

Golf  Mittens  (Men) . 

Lady’s  Hat  (Knitted).  . 

Blanket  in  Afghan  Crochet. 

Cot  Blanket  in  Simple  Crochet. 

Man’s  Knitted  Vest. 

Politics  : 

16,517-16,520  Unto  Caesar,  by  F.  A.  Voigt. 

4  Vols.  F266  .  .  . .  ..66 

SIXTH  BRAILLE  PANDA. 

Blue  Book  Concerning  German-Polish  Relations,  etc. 

The  Blue  Book  issued  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office 
giving  the  documents  concerning  German-Polish 
relations  and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  on  September  3rd,  1939,  is  a 
most  fascinating  compilation.  As  one  watches  the 
movements  on  both  sides  towards  the  inevitable 
climax,  one  feels  the  thrilling  suspense  of  drama. 
Here  is  the  basis  of  history,  the  actual  words  and 
actions,  speeches  and  letters  of  the  protagonists.  The 
text  is  given  in  extenso,  and  will  occupy  five  Braille 
volumes,  price  2s.  6d.  net  the  set.  Order  now  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  1. 


MOON  BOOKS. 

4295-8  Life  With  Father,  by  C.  Day.  4  Vols. 

Limited  Edition 

NEW  APPARATUS. 

Revised  Price  List. 

The  National  Institute  has  just  issued  a  revised 
price  list  of  Apparatus  and  Appliances  for  the  Blind 
which  became  effective  on  15th  September,  1939. 
Further  substantial  reductions  in  price  have  been 
made  to  individual  blind  persons  residing  in  the 
British  Empire,  providing  that  such  purchases  are  for 
their  own  personal  use.  A  declaration  to  this  effect 
must  be  signed  by  the  purchaser.  Copies  of  the  price 
list  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  on  application. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS  LIBRARY. 

Economics  :  Vols. 

Scott,  H.  M.  Approach  to  Economics  . .  . .  3 

English  Literature  : 

Williams,  C.  Poetry  at  Present  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

Huxley,  Aldous.  Do  What  You  Will  . .  . .  3 

History  : 

Cambridge  History.  Athens  478-401  B.C.  . .  9 

Miscellaneous  : 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.  Across  the  Frontiers .  .  . .  4 

Scott,  David.  The  Egypt’s  Gold  . .  . .  4 

Modern  Languages  : 

Garrett,  N.  H.  Les  Bonnard  chez  eux.  .  . .  1 

Goethe  and  Keller.  Deutcher  Erzahler  . .  1 

Philosophy  : 

Kant,  I.  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  . .  . .  12 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Smith,  J.  C.  Notes  to  “  As  You  Like  It  ”  . .  2 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Steed,  H.  Wickham.  The  Press.  .  . .  .  .  4 

Theology  and  Religions : 

Kierkegaard,  S.  Fear  and  Trembling  . .  . .  2 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Bailey,  H.  C.  Mr.  Fortune’s  Trials 
Baillie-Saunders,  M.  Sign  of  the  Swan 
Barry,  Charles.  Corpse  on  the  Bridge 
Beeding,  Francis.  Big  Fish 
Black,  D.  Summei’s  End 
Bowen,  M.  Because  of  These  Things  ” 

Buck,  D.  The  Patriot  .  . 

Cleugh,  Sophia.  Jeanne  Margot 
Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  M.  Murder  at  Crome  House 
Constanduros,  Mabel.  Down  Mangel  Street 
Diver,  Maud.  Far  to  Seek 
Farnol,  Jeffery.  Lonely  Road 
Fitt,  Mary.  Three  Hunting  Horns 
Forrest,  Noel.  Riding  Alone 
Frankau,  Gilbert.  Counter-Irritant 
Hallack,  Cecily.  The  Happiness  of  Father 
Happe 

Hepple,  Anne.  Untempered  Wind 
Holt,  Gavin.  Murder  Train 
Idriess,  Ion  L.  Gold  Dust  and  Ashes  . . 

Jacob,  Naomi.  This  Porcelain  Clay 
John,  Evan.  Crippled  Splendour 
Lindsay,  P.  The  Nut  Brown  Maid 
McDowell,  Wm.  Roughanapes 
Martin,  Charles  M.  Gun-Boss  Reynolds 
Maxwell,  W.  B.  Jacob’s  Ladder 
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Vols. 

Mitchell,  Mary.  Decline  and  Fall  of  a  British 
Matron  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5 

Nicolson,  Harold.  Sweet  Waters  . .  . .  4 

Norris,  Kathleen.  Flagg  Family  . .  , .  6 

Priestley,  J.  B.  Doomsday  Men  . .  .  .  4 

Pryce,  Myfanwy.  Lady  in  the  Dark  .  .  . .  4 

Riley,  W.  Gold  Chains  . .  . .  . .  .  .  4 

Robins,  Denise.  You  Have  Chosen  .  .  .  .  2 

Russell,  A.  J.  Christ  Comes  to  Town  . .  .  .  5 

Sabatini,  R.  Historical  Night’s  Entertainment  4 
*Saki.  Square  Egg  and  Other  Sketches .  .  ..  1 

Sayers,  Dorothy  L.  Unpleasantness  at  the 
Ballona  Club  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  4 

“  Shalimar.”  Cement  . .  .  .  . .  . .  1 

Taylor,  Kressmann.  Address  Unknown  . .  1 

Wilson,  A.  J.  Evans.  Beulah  . .  . .  . .  8 

Miscellaneous  : 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M.  The  Boy  David  :  A  Play  . .  2 

Bematzik,  Hugo  A.  Lapland  . .  . .  .  .  2 

Campbell,  G.  A.  Knights  Templars  :  Their 
Rise  and  Fall.  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 
♦Crabtree,  J.  H.  Woodland  Trees  and  How  to 
Identify  Them 

Davies,  W.  H.,  The  Poems  of 
Evans,  G.  Bramwell.  Out  With  Romany 
♦Gibbon,  E.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Part  IV.  Chapters  36-44  .  .  . 

Goodier,  Archbishop.  Introduction  of  Ascetical 
and  Mystical  Theology 
Heiden,  Konrad.  One  Man  Against  Europe 
Herbert,  S.  Mervyn  (Prepared  by).  Britain’s 
Health 

Hodge,  Herbert.  It’s  Draughty  in  Front 
Jackson,  G.  Gibbard.  From  Postboy  to  Air 
Mail 

♦Duncan-Jones,  C.  M.  (Editor).  Outline  of 
Church  History 

Lindbergh,  Anne  Morrow.  Listen  !  The  Wind 
Lockhart,  R.  H.  Bruce.  My  Scottish  Youth 
Maillart,  Ella  K.  Turkestan  Solo 
Marsh,  Sir  Edward.  A  Number  of  People 
Morgan,  Charles.  Flashing  Stream 
Reynolds,  E.  E.  (Editor.).  A  Book  of  “  Grey 

Owl  ” . 

Scott,  C.  A.  Anderson.  St.  Paul  :  The  Man 
and  the  Teacher.  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 
Spender,  J.  A.  Men  and  Things 
♦Strachey,  John.  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Socialism 

Vare,  Daniele.  Laughing  Diplomat 
White,  Florence.  A  Fire  in  the  Kitchen 

Juvenile  : 

Arnold,  Ralph.  Fire  on  the  Seven  Peaks 
Bryce,  William  A.  Pirate  and  Picaroon 
de  la  Pasture,  Mrs.  Unlucky  Family  . . 

Squire,  Eileen.  Orphans  of  St.  Petersburg 
Hull,  Katharine,  and  Pamela  Whitlock.  Escape 
to  Persia  . , 

Grade  I : 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.  Odd  Man  In  . . 

German  : 

Schaumann,  Ruth.  Amei 

*  Machine-transcribed. 
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VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 


Vacancies. 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . ,  . .  . .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  1 
(2  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  3 
(1  application  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 
Home,  New  Romney  . .  . .  . .  — 

Holiday  Home,  Scarborough  . .  . .  . .  — 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  8 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  .  .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  — 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  3s.) 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BARNSLEY. 


BLIND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT. 


Appointment  of  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Certificated, 
Sighted  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher  (female)  at  a  salary 
of  ^156  per  annum,  rising  by  four  annual  increments 
of  ^10,  and  one  fixed  increment  of  /12  to  ^208  per 
annum. 

Candidates  should  be  experienced  and  be  able  to 
give  instruction  in  reading  raised  type  and  in  simple 
pastime  handicrafts,  and  must  also  be  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge  of  two  Social  Centres. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937, 
and  to  the  successful  applicant  passing  a  medical 
examination. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience,  together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  two 
recent  testimonials  and  endorsed  “  Home  Visitor,” 
should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the 
30th  October,  1939. 

A.  E.  Giefillan, 

Town  Hall,  Town  Clerk. 

Barnsley, 

20.9.1939. 


Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1940.  Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher,  with  many  successes  to  his  credit 
concerning  past  examinations,  continues  to  offer 
comprehensive  postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional 
Knowledge,  also  helpful  guidance  respecting  the 
service  as  a  whole.  For  particulars  apply  :  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15.  (Enclose 
stamp.) 


30th  SEPTEMBER,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington .  .  — 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonard’s  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 


KENT  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  from  women  for  the  post  of 
Home  Teacher  (sighted)  in  urban  and  rural  area. 
Applicants  must  be  certificated  and  experienced. 
Salary  from  £160  to  £ 200  per  annum,  according  to 
experience,  with  travelling  expenses  and  subsistence 
allowance.  Apply  to  Secretary,  Kent  County  Associa- 
tior  for  the  Blind,  15,  Ashford  Road,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
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DEFEATING  DARKNESS  IN  INDIA 

By  W.  G.  SPEIGHT 

II. — Facing  the  Problem 

IN  this  article  I  propose  to  tell  you  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Palamcottah. 

First  of  all,  where  is  Palamcottah  ?  To  say  that  it  is  a  town  in  India  is  quite  correct, 
but  extremely  vague.  People  are  very  much  inclined  to  forget  the  size  of  India.  A 
lady  once  suggested  to  me  that  I  might  discuss  certain  questions  with  a  man  living  in 
Calcutta.  She  had  never  been  to  India  and  did  not  realise  that  it  would  take  me  nearly 
four  days  to  reach  Calcutta.  Well,  Palamcottah  is  a  small  town  in  the  extreme  South- 
East  corner  of  that  vast  country.  The  district  is  called  Tinnevelly,  and  it  is  one  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  province  of  Madras. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  school.  It. 
was  founded  by  Miss  A.  J.  Askwith,  a  missionary  sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  at  the  time  when  my  story  begins  she  was  Principal  of  the  Sarah  Tucker  College  for  Girls. 
About  the  year  1888  a  blind  boy  came  to  her  bungalow  begging,  but  finding  that  it  was  a  school 
he  had  visited  he  asked  if  he  could  be  admitted  and  taught  like  other  children.  Miss  Askwith 
did  admit  him  and  he  proved  an  excellent  pupil.  He  very  quickly  mastered  his  few  books 
and  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  give  the  same  opportunity  to  other  blind  children  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  as  a  result  of  his  enthusiasm  the  first  class  was  officially  opened  in  the 
year  1890. 

In  those  early  days  there  was  no  special  apparatus,  and  only  a  very  limited  supply  of 
books  in  Moon  type,  but  from  that  small  and  romantic  beginning  grew  our  present  school, 
still  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia,  with  accommodation  for  some  90  boys  and  70  girls. 

For  the  first  eighteen  years  of  its  existence  the  school  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Sarah 
Tucker  College,  but  by  the  year  1908  it  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  be  moved 
to  entirely  new  surroundings  and  has  had  an  entirely  separate  existence  ever  since. 

Children  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve  without  any 
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restriction  as  to  caste,  creed  or  com¬ 
munity,  and  although  the  school  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  foundation  no  pressure  of  any  kind 
is  brought  to  bear  on  non-Christian  pupils. 
The  age  restriction  is  necessary  because  of 
our  limited  accommodation,  which  will  not 
allow  of  unlimited  admissions,  and  we  must 
therefore  concentrate  our  efforts  to  those  who 
can  most  benefit  by  the  facilities  we  can  offer. 

Our  first  care  in  every  case  is  for  the  eyes 
themselves.  Every  child  is  carefully  examined 
and  if  there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  hope, 
he  is  at  once  sent  to  hospital  for  surgical  or 
medical  treatment.  Unfortunately,  by  the 
time  children  come  to  us  it  is  usually  too 
late  for  any  treatment  to  be  effective,  al¬ 
though  we  have  had  occasional  cases  where 
treatment  has  been  beneficial. 

The  next  step  is  to  provide  education. 
Boys  and  girls  are  taught  separately,  and  in 
each  section  we  have  the  five  classes  of  the 
lower  elementary  grade.  We  have  long  wished 
to  extend  these  to  the  complete  elementary 
level,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  our 
finances  increase  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to 
meet  the  extra  expenditure  which  would  be 
involved.  It  must  also  be  recognised  that 
this  additional  expenditure  can  only  be 
justified  if  we  have  enough  pupils  of  adequate 
mental  calibre  to  benefit  by  such  extension, 
otherwise  it  would  be  entirely  uneconomic. 
Even  in  existing  circumstances  a  certain 
number  of  children  have  to  be  weeded  out 
before  reaching  the  fifth  class,  but  these  sub¬ 
normal  children  are  not  sent  away  until  they 
have  been  given  a  very  careful  and  patient 
testing  of  their  abilities,  and  they  are  always 
given  a  fair  trial  in  the  industrial  training 
section  before  being  finally  sent  away. 

Of  those  who  do  reach  the  top  class,  prac¬ 
tically  100  per  cent,  successfully  qualify  for 
Elementary  School  Leaving  Certificates. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  elementary 
section.  The  methods,  syllabus  and  time¬ 
table  are  very  much  like  those  in  every  other 
elementary  school. 

On  completion  of  the  elementary  course 
every  child  is  given  the  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  some  useful  occupation,  and  here  we 
have  to  face  several  very  important  consider¬ 
ations. 

When  I  first  went  to  Palamcottah  in  the 
year  1919,  I  realised  at  once  that  the  school 
had  reached  a  very  critical  stage  in  its  deve¬ 
lopment.  There  were  no  age  restrictions  for 
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admission  and  there  was  no  real  outlet  for 
trained  pupils,  hence  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  stagnation.  A  few  pupils  had  been 
trained  as  teachers  and  sent  out  to  work  in 
sighted  schools,  and  although  the  majority 
of  these  had  done  very  good  work,  it  had  been 
recognised  for  some  time  that  it  was  not  an 
ideal  arrangement.  Also,  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  had  ruled  that  no  more  blind  students 
could  be  admitted  into  training  schools  for 
sighted  teachers.  The  Government  view  was 
that  blind  teachers  should  be  employed  only 
in  the  teaching  of  blind  pupils,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  training  section  should  be  opened 
in  our  own  school.  This,  however  good  on 
paper,  was  not  feasible.  There  were  no  other 
schools  to  absorb  trained  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  quite  obviously  our  own  school 
could  only  absorb  a  very  limited  number. 
Some  years  ago,  however,  a  new  school  was 
opened  at  Poonamallee,  near  Madras,  and  a 
training  section  has  been  opened  there, 
where  both  blind  and  sighted  teachers  can 
receive  training  in  the  education  of  the  blind 

The  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  our 
own  immediate  problem  was  the  gradual 
introduction  of  age  limits  for  admission,  but 
further  steps  were  urgently  necessary. 
Government  was  approached  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  a  workshop,  or  work¬ 
shops  wherein  our  trained  pupils  could  find 
permanent  employment,  but  Government 
was  not  in  a  position  to  finance  such  a  scheme. 
Ultimately,  an  organisation  was  formed  in 
Madras  and  an  appeal  launched  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  founding  of  the  new  institution 
already  mentioned  at  Poonamallee.  A  large 
workshop  is  an  integral  part  of  this  institution 
and  two  batches  of  trained  workers  from 
Palamcottah  have  been  admitted,  but  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  this  could  only 
be  a  temporary  relief.  The  Poonamallee 
workshop  can  only  admit  a  very  limited 
number  of  trained  workers  and  must  always 
give  preference  to  its  own  trainees,  but  we 
were  very  grateful  indeed  that  they  were 
able  to  help  us  at  this  very  critical  stage  of 
our  development. 

As  far  as  Palamcottah  was  concerned  the 
question  of  the  future  was  still  a  burning  one. 
The  school  itself  had  no  funds  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  workshops,  and  an  appeal  to  local 
people  to  erect  and  run  such  workshops  met 
with  no  response.  In  view  of  this  situation, 
we  were  compelled  to  look  at  the  problem 
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from  a  new  angle  and  to  shape  our  develop¬ 
ment  accordingly. 

In  the  preceding  article  the  difficulties 
of  an  after-care  scheme  in  a  large  country 
like  India  were  made  clear,  but  if  workshops 
could  not  be  provided  what  was  the  alter¬ 
native  ?  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  keep 
pupils  permanently  at  school,  and  it  was 
equally  futile  to  continue  trades  suited  only 
for  workshop  conditions.  A  few  weavers  and 
cane  workers  might  be  able  to  carry  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  their  own  homes,  but  the  majority 
certainly  could  not.  The  majority  of  our 
pupils  were  drawn  from  rural  areas,  hence 
our  aim  must  be  to  try  and  fit  them  for  rural 
life.  Gardening  and  poultry  keeping  were  the 
most  obvious  suggestions  to  meet  this  need 
and  we  determined  to  make  the  first  ex¬ 
periment  with  gardening  for  our  boys.  For 
girls,  domestic  training  was  the  only  possible 
development.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  true 
that  it  does  not  promise  a  remunerative 
career,  but  since  most  of  our  girls  come  from 
the  very  poorest  homes,  their  skilled  help 
in  the  home  may  be  invaluable,  for  they 
can  not  only  manage  the  home  successfully, 
but  they  may  be  able  to  release  another 
member  of  the  family  to  seek  outside  employ¬ 
ment. 

In  the  matter  of  gardening  we  were  faced 
with  the  preliminary  difficulty  of  water 
supply.  The  existing  wells  were  hopelessly 
inadequate.  In  the  tropics  one  cannot  keep 
a  garden  going  by  the  use  of  a  watering  can. 
Each  plot  must  be  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  flooded  with  water  and  this  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  garden  in  small  sunken  plots 
makes  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the 
blind  gardener  to  find  his  way  about  and 
do  all  the  necessary  work,  provided  always 
that  the  arrangement  of  plots  is  very  care¬ 
fully  planned.  A  “dowser,”  or  diviner  was 
employed  to  locate  water  and  when  he 
announced  that  he  had  found  it,  a  peg  was 
driven  in  to  mark  the  spot.  At  once  the 
blind  boys  gathered  round  and  asked  about 
the  digging.  Who  was  to  do  it  ?  Were 
coolies  to  be  employed  ?  It  came  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock  when  I  announced  that  we 
would  do  the  work  ourselves.  Remembering 
the  background,  the  reader  will  sympathise 
with  these  boys.  Although  they  had  come 
to  realise  that  they  could  do  certain  kinds  of 
work  in  almost  full  competition  with  sighted 


workers,  they  had  never  dreamt  that  this 
might  apply  to  such  strenuous  work  as 
digging  in  terribly  hard,  sun-baked  earth. 
If  it  had  been  suggested  to  any  of  them  when 
they  first  came,  they  would  have  thought 
that  the  person  making  the  suggestion  was 
utterly  mad,  but  what  a  different  reaction 
now!  True,  it  was  a  shock  at  first,  but 
when  they  realised  that  I  really  meant  it, 
they  went  to  work  with  a  will  and,  in  spite 
of  the  extreme  heat  and  the  arduous  nature 
of  the  work,  they  stuck  to  their  guns  until 
the  appearance  of  hard  rock  compelled  us 
to  call  in  outside  labour.  Neither  were  the 
girls  willing  to  be  left  out.  They  voluntarily 
gave  up  their  free  time  on  Saturdays  and 
helped  with  the  really  hard  work  of  carrying 
earth  and  stones  from  the  excavation.  Now 
the  well  is  finished,  and  small  wonder  that 
our  boys  are  proud  of  it.  It  is  an  enormous 
circular  excavation  measuring  twenty  feet 
across  and  the  first  fifteen  feet  of  depth  was 
entirely  their  own  work.  Day  by  day  they 
toiled  with  pick  and  shovel.  Critics  said 
we  would  have  serious  accidents,  but  we 
didn’t  even  have  a  minor  one,  and  to-day 
we  have  a  flourishing  garden  producing 
nearly  all  our  own  vegetables  where  a  year 
or  two  ago  only  weeds  and  thorns  grew. 

This  work  is  not  yet  out  of  the  experimental 
stage,  but  it  hag  made  a  very  promising 
start,  and  our  lads  from  the  country  have 
taken  to  it  with  great  joy.  It  is  the  kind  of 
work  they  love  and  they  realise  that,  when 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  return  to  their 
own  homes,  they  can  do  so  with  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  born  of  ability  to  be  of  real  use  to  the 
community.  If  they  can  get  a  small  plot  of 
ground  they  will  be  able  to  cultivate  it,  and, 
if  not,  they  can  earn  something  by  working 
for  others.  If  this  venture  proves  to  be  as 
successful  as  we  hope  it  will,  poultry  farming 
will  be  added  when  funds  become  available, 
and  thus  equipped  these  boys  should  be  able 
to  travel  far  along  the  road  towards  self- 
support. 

Another  experiment  which  holds  out  great 
promise  is  training  in  Indian  music.  It  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to  deal  with 
the  difference  between  English  and  Indian 
music,  and  in  any  case  I  am  not  competent 
to  do  so.  As  a  career  it  offers  greater  scope 
for  boys  than  for  girls,  and  the  experiment  is 
therefore  confined  to  boys  for  the  present. 
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Eight  candidates  have  appeared  for  Govern¬ 
ment  examinations  in  this  subject  and  all 
have  succeeded,  seven  of  them  with  first- 
class  certificates.  There  is  a  large  demand 
for  competent  musicians  in  India,  and  this 
profession  should  provide  many  openings 
for  blind  performers,  both  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental. 

We  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  provide 
training  in  such  occupations  as  weaving, 
cane  work,  net-making,  knitting,  etc.,  but 
more  and  more  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
our  later  developments  as  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  go  far  towards  solving  our 
most  serious  problem,  that  of  providing 
employment  for  trained  workers. 

Lastly,  a  word  on  finance  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Although  the  school  is  under  the 
aegis  of  the  C.M.S.,  it  receives  no  grant  from 
any  missionary  or  charitable  organisation. 
C.M.S.  sends  out  a  missionary  to  supervise 
the  work  and  provides  his  salary,  but  that 
is  all  they  are  able  to  do.  The  Madras 
Government  gives  liberal  grants  in  aid,  but 
the  rest  of  the  money  needed  for  maintaining 
the  work  has  been  raised  from  friends  and 
sympathizers  all  over  the  world,  but  largely 
in  England.  Even  in  time  of  peace  it  has 
not  been  at  all  easy  to  raise  the  large  annual 
sum  required  for  this  work,  and  since  the 
economic  slump  it  has  been  very  difficult 
indeed.  The  axe  has  had  to  be  wielded  on 
many  occasions  and  there  have  been  times 
when  disaster  seemed  imminent.  Now  we 
are  at  war.  Throughout  the  Empire  people 
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Dagenham  Blind  Prefer  to  Stay  at  Home. — 

Recently,  each  blind  person  in  the  Dagenham 
area  was  interviewed  personally  and  asked  if  he 
or  she  wished  to  be  evacuated.  Out  of  the  65 
thus  interviewed,  only  three  have  agreed  to  be 
evacuated.  The  others  prefer  to  stay  at  home. 

Church  of  Scotland  Booklets  in  Braille. — 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  donors  who  have 
provided  funds  for  this  purpose,  nine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Booklets  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Braille  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Committee  on  Publications  and  are  available 
at  twopence  each  at  the  Book  Depot  in 
Edinburgh.  They  are  :  (1)  “  The  Kirk  Through 
the  Centuries,”  by  Professor  G.  L.  Henderson, 


will  be  called  upon  to  shoulder  very  heavy 
responsibilities  and  financial  burdens.  How 
is  it  going  to  affect  this  sorely  needed  work  ? 
England  has  gained  much  from  India,  and 
now,  as  in  1914,  India  is  ready  to  bear  her 
share  of  the  Empire’s  burden  and  to  stand 
by  us  in  our  hour  of  need.  Can  we  desert  her  ? 
Please  remember  that  there  is  a  vast  army 
of  blind  people  in  India  for  whom  nothing 
is  being  done.  There  are  only  about  20 
schools  for  the  blind  and  there  are  no  lib¬ 
raries,  home  teachers,  pensions,  or  other 
amenities.  If  you  can  help  at  all,  please 
help  now. 

In  these  two  articles  I  have  only  been 
able  to  give  you  the  briefest  of  sketches,  but 
those  who  have  read  the  report  on  work  for 
the  Blind  in  India,  published  by  the  National 
Institute,  will  realise  how  great  is  the  need, 
and  what  I  have  been  able  to  tell  will  do 
something  to  show  how  we  are  striving  to 
meet  that  need.  It  is  a  great  cause,  and  like 
all  great  causes  it  is  worthy  of  great  effort 
and  generous  sympathy. 

In  our  school  we  have  a  cheerful,  happy, 
industrious  family,  and  from  them,  and  from 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  school 
there  goes  out  a  never-ending  stream  of 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
helped  to  open  the  door  to  opportunity,  but 
from  the  larger  background  swells  the  pitiful 
cry  of  those  who  are  left  in  loneliness  and 
misery,  or  ply  their  pathetic  calling  by  the 
way- side.  Can  we  leave  them  there  and  do 
nothing  about  it  ? 


NEWS 

D.D.  ;  (2)  “  Life  Here  and  Life  Hereafter,”  by 
Professor  J.  G.  Riddell,  M.A.  ;  (3)  The 

Heavens  Declare,”  by  the  Rev.  Hector 
Macpherson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.  ;  (4)  “  Church¬ 

going,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cromarty  Smith,  D.D.  ; 
(5)  “  Prayer,”  by  the  Rev.  George  S.  Stewart, 
M.A.  ;  (6)  “  God  and  the  Atom,”  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Morrison,  D.D.  ;  (7)  “  I  Believe  in  God,” 
by  Professor  D.  M.  Baillie,  D.D.  ;  (8)  “  Presby¬ 
terianism  Yesterday,  To-day  and  To-morrow,” 
by  Lord  Tweedsmuir  ;  (9)  “  Man’s  Chief  End,  or 
the  Fundamentals  of  Education,”  by  John  W. 
Oliver,  D.Litt. 

Marriages  at  Enfield. — Mrs.  Heath,  Chairman 
of  the  Enfield  Branch  of  the  Middlesex  Associa- 
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tion  for  the  Blind  (and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind),  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  handed  a  fruit  set  to  two  blind 
members,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draper  (formerly  Mrs. 
Martindale),  who  were  married  last  month. 
She  extended  the  best  wishes  of  the  members 
to  the  couple,  who  were  accorded  musical 
honours  and  cheered. 

Next  to  be  honoured  was  Miss  Ridley,  home 
teacher,  who  is  to  be  married  on  December  2nd. 

Congratulations  were  extended  to  a  blind 
member,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Bush  Hill  Park,  who  has 
been  married  for  fifty  years. 

Blind  Woman  Heads  Vigilance  Squad  Against 
Profiteering. — A  blind  woman,  Miss  Winifred 
Drake,  is  leading  Plymouth’s  drive  against 
profiteering.  She  is  the  head  of  a  committee  of 
twelve  women  who  have  pledged  themselves  to 
keep  a  watch  on  traders.  Every  day  they  visit 
shops  and  make  enquiries  about  prices.  Miss 
Drake  was  a  book  dealer  before  she  lost  her 
sight  eight  years  ago.  She  can  still  do 
secretarial  work  and  give  valuable  help  to  the 
local  blind  institution.  She  told  the  Daily 
Mirror  :  “  If  I  can  do  anything  to  protect  poor 
people  against  having  to  pay  more  than  they  can 
afford  for  their  necessities,  I  shall  feel  well 
rewarded.” 

Braille  Music.— The  letterpress  copy  of  the 
Revised  Catalogue  of  Music  and  Music 
Literature  embossed  in  Braille  and  published 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  up  to 
September  30th,  1939,  is  now  in  circulation. 
It  contains  159  pages  of  selected  music,  meeting 
the  needs  of  every  type  of  musician,  from  the 
beginner  to  the  most  advanced  executant.  The 
Institute’s  Music  Sub-Committee  aims  to 
recommend  music  for  publication  which  will 
survive  the  test  of  time,  and  have  succeeded  in 
compiling  a  catalogue  which  should  satisfy 
every  musician  for  its  variety  and  high 
standard.  A  number  of  the  items  included 
in  former  Catalogues  have  been  omitted,  as  a 
scrutiny  of  the  sales  in  recent  years  proved 
that  they  are  no  longer  in  demand. 

The  1939  Catalogue  shows  an  increase  in 
prices  for  music  pamphlets  and  small  volumes, 
and  a  decrease  for  the  larger  works,  the  result  of 
an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  cost  of 
production.  The  price  given  is  the  actual  net 
price  of  each  work,  and  all  customers,  British 
and  foreign,  will  be  charged  the  net  price.  No 
discount  on  this  net  price  can  be  allowed,  as  the 
price  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production. 

The  Braille  edition  of  this  revised  catalogue 
is  in  hand  and  will  be  published  on 
January  15th,  1940. 


Blind  Make  Siren  Suits. — Some  suits  for 
A.R.P.  workers,  made  by  the  blind,  were  on 
sale  at  a  sale  of  work  arranged  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  co-operation  with  the 
local  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  last  month. 

Clubs  for  Blind  Evacuees. — Two  clubs  for  the 
entertainment  of  blind  evacuees  from  London 
have  been  started,  in  Worthing  and  Hastings, 
by  the  Servers  of  the  Blind  League. 

Assistance  to  Blind  Evacuees. — Writing  on  this 
subject  in  a  recent  issue,  the  Public  Assistance 
Journal  says  :  “  Another  matter  of  assistance, 
which,  however,  concerns  committees  of  local 
authorities  other  than  the  Public  Assistance 
Committees,  is  that  of  assistance  to  blind 
evacuees.  In  regard  to  this,  it  may  be  noted 
that  questions  concerning  the  financial  position 
of  certain  blind  persons  under  the  evacuation 
scheme  have  been  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

“  Rear-Admiral  Beamish  asked  the  Minister  of 
Health  on  October  19th  whether  he  was  aware 
that  blind  persons  evacuated  from  London  were 
receiving  domiciliary  assistance  from  the  local 
authorities  at  a  lower  rate  than  obtained  in 
London  ;  that  these  blind  persons  anxious 
to  retain  their  London  homes  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  their  London  landlords  were 
unable  to  sustain  the  loss  unless  the  London 
authorities  rendered  assistance  ;  and  what 
arrangements  to  this  end  he  had  in  view. 

“  Mr.  Walter  Elliot  answered  :  The  rates  of 
domiciliary  assistance  paid  to  blind  persons  are  a 
matter  for  the  decision  of  the  local  authority 
concerned,  and  I  have  no  authority  to  give  any 
directions  in  the  matter.  I  understand  that  the 
practice  of  the  London  County  Council  is  to  pay 
domiciliary  assistance  to  blind  persons  evacuated 
from  London  at  a  rate  based  on  that  current 
in  the  reception  area  adjusted  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  case  and  that  they  are  considering 
the  question  whether  any  special  provision 
should  be  made  to  cover  the  rents  of  the  London 
homes  of  these  persons. 

“  Rents  of  evacuated  blind  persons  are  a 
matter  which  has  been  considered  by  Middlesex 
County  Council.  The  Emergency  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  report  that  Alderman 
Messer  asked  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  question  of  grants  to  blind  persons 
who  had  been  evacuated  but  who  had 
responsibilities  for  rent,  etc.,  in  Middlesex. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  asked  that  it  might  be  left  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  and 
himself  to  investigate  all  cases  of  hardship  to 
evacuated  blind  persons  with  a  view  of 
providing  some  alleviation,  and  this  was 
agreed.” 
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Games  for  the  Blind  During  Air  Raids. — 

Miss  E.  Taylor,  the  forewoman  of  the  Knitting 
Department,  Blind  Women’s  Industries, 
Oldham,  when  purchasing  games  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  said  :  “  We 
are  buying  these  games  in  case  of  air  raid 
scares.  We  can  then  play  to  take  our  minds 
from  dangers.  Ours  is  a  neutral  area  and  none 
of  our  workers  are  evacuated.” 

Travelling  Facilities  for  the  Blind. — The  Main 
Line  Railway  Companies  and  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Board  have  agreed  to 
renew  the  facilities  granted,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  year  1929.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  facilities  can  only  be  used  by  blind  persons 
who  are  travelling  for  business  purposes  when  the 
one  ordinary  fare  covers  the  transport  of  two 
passengers  :  that  is,  the  blind  person  and 
guide.  These  vouchers  are  now  available,  and 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

London  Passenger  Transport  Board  passes 
normally  available  for  the  use  of  blind  persons 
travelling  by  omnibus,  tram  or  trolley  bus, 
will  be  extended  for  the  further  period  of  one 
year,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  holders  of  these 
passes  to  return  them  to  the  Company  for 
renewa1  as  from  the  31st  December.  Instructions 
have  been  given  to  the  Transport  Company’s 
officials  to  accept  these  passes  until  December, 
1940,  and  notice  to  this  effect  will  be  issued 
to  all  the  hold'  rs  of  passes  at  present  in  use. 
Prior  to  December,  1940,  further  instructions 
will  be  issued.  It  must  be  understood,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  passes  now  in  use  will  remain  at  thei 
disposal  of  the  ho1  dvrs  without  being  returned 
to  the  Company  until  December  31st,  1940. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Art  Talks  for  Los  Angeles  Blind. — Establishing 
itself  in  a  new  field  of  art  instruction,  the  Los 
Angeles  Museum  recently  sponsored  the  first  of  a 
series  of  gallery  talks  on  art  appreciation  for  the 
blind  as  an  experimental  venture.  Attendance 
at  each  of  the  six  weekly  meetings  is  on  a 
selected  basis,  in  co-operation  with  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America. 

“  Form  and  Texture  ”  is  the  series  topic, 
the  group  examining  work  of  the  Southern 
California  WPA  art  project,  now  on  exhibit. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  working  models  of 
monumental  sculpture  for  public  buildings  in 
this  vicinity.  Primitive  arts,  Greek  vase  shapes, 
Chinese  ceramics,  and  early  American  furniture 
are  other  phases  to  be  described  by  Katherine 
Babcock,  Museum  docent. 

The  Museum  series  is  not  a  mere  discussion 
of  art  ;  it  makes  available  the  art  objects  for 
the  blind  to  perceive  in  their  own  way,  with  the. 
help  of  the  hands.  After  each  talk,  a  summary 
in  Braille  is  sent  each  member  of  the  attending 
group. 

American  Foundation  Scholarships. — Award 
of  eight  new  college  scholarships  to  blind 
students  and  renewal  of  nine  others,  totalling 
in  all  $4,000,  and  bringing  its  scholarship  aid  to 
more  than  $60,000,  is  announced  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  seeking  to  establish  promising  students  in 
professions  in  which  they  can  achieve  substantial 
independence,  the  Foundation  this  year  selected 
young  persons  who  plan  to  teach,  do  social  work 
and  pursue  other  activities. 


BRAILLE  POSTAL  CENSORSHIP 


THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  agreed,  at  the  Government’s  re¬ 
quest,  to  examine  embossed  books 
and  periodicals  intended  for  export 
and  to  censor  correspondence  in  Braille. 

Persons  desiring  to  send  embossed  publi¬ 
cations  or  correspondence  in  Braille  to  the 
countries  named  below  should,  in  the  first 
place,  send  them  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Gt.  Portland  St.,  London, 
W.i,  marking  the  package  “  Censorship,” 
and  enclosing  therein  a  stamped  wrapper 
bearing  the  address  to  which  it  is  to  be  for¬ 
warded.  The  Institute  will,  after  examina¬ 
tion,  despatch  the  package  in  this  wrapper 
under  its  permit. 


The  countries  concerned  are  : — 


Italy 

Finland 

Ruthenia 

Estonia 

Holland 

Latvia 

Belgium 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg 

Spain 

Denmark 

Bulgaria 

Switzerland 

Thailand  (Siam) 

Hungary 

Vatican  City 

Yugoslavia 

Rumania 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Japan 

Greece 

China 

Portugal 

Norway 

Monaco 

San  Marino 

Liechtenstein 

U.S.S.R. 

Andorra 

or  any  dependencies  thereof. 


The  National  Institute  will  be  greatly 
helped  in  its  task  if  correspondents  in  Braille 
will  be  careful  not  to  give  any  information 
which  might  directly  or  indirectly  be  of  use 
to  the  enemy. 
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BLIND  WELFARE  AND  THE  WAR 

Reports  from  Agencies  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  Country 

on  War-time  Arrangements 

( Continued  from  last  month’s  issue) 


National 

National  Library  for  the  Blind  (Westminster). — 

The  National  Library  is  continuing  the  work  of 
issuing  embossed  books  and  music  on  loan,  in 
spite  of  many  difficulties. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  blind  proof¬ 
readers  on  the  staff  of  the  Library  should  work 
in  the  country,  and  be  supplied  with  their 
volumes  for  proof-reading  by  post.  The  blind 
copyists,  many  of  whom  have  left  their  homes, 
are  being  kept  fully  employed. 

A  large  number  of  the  readers  have  been 
evacuated,  and  letters  are  received  daily  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  expressing  the  joy  that 
the  Library  has  not  been  closed,  and  that  they 
will  be  receiving  their  books  as  usual.  In  strange 
surroundings  and  away  from  normal  occupa¬ 
tions,  they  are  more  than  ever  dependent  on 
the  Library  for  the  solace  and  recreation  pro¬ 
vided  by  reading. 

Many  Libraries  and  Institutions  are  asking 
for  large  additional  consignments  of  books  on  long 
loan  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  been  sent  to 
their  districts.  Consignments  are  still  being 
despatched  to  India,  the  Dominions  and  the 
Colonies,  although  it  has  been  thought  wise  to 
discontinue  the  Library’s  service  to  readers  on 
the  Continent. 

All  manuscript  books  have  been  moved  to  the 
more  modern  part  of  the  building,  which  is  of 
reinforced  concrete,  and  affords  excellent  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  Library  is  a  Public  Air  Raid  Shelter  by 
day  and  by  night,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
responsibilities. 

Regional 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

The  work  carried  out  in  the  scattered  rural  areas 
in  this  district  is  difficult.  The  regular  social 
gatherings  have  to  be  held  earlier  in  the  day  and 
can  only  be  attended  by  a  percentage  of  the 
blind  owing  to  transport  difficulties.  Regular 
handicraft  lessons  for  cases  in  remote  villages 
are  not  possible,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
organise  sales  of  goods  usually  held  throughout 
the  area  as  the  collecting  of  goods  from  the 
villages  and  hamlets  would  mean  using  too  much 
of  the  precious  petrol  allowance.  One  voluntary 
supporter,  fearing  that  the  usual  Christmas  Tea 
Party  for  the  local  blind  might  not  be  possible 


after  rationing  started,  sent  out  invitations  to  124 
blind  guests  for  an  immediate  party  instead,  and 
this  innovation  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  guests. 

London 

Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women. — 

Twenty-one  blind  women  are  at  work,  and  in 
addition  a  room  has  been  lent  to  the  London 
Association  for  the  Blind  who  have  sent  seven 
blind  knitters.  Sixteen  blind  women  have  been 
evacuated  or  have  gone  to  the  country.  Knitting 
sales  for  the  seven  months  are  equal  to  last  year 
and  better  than  in  1937,  and  there  are  orders  in 
hand  for  quite  three  weeks  ahead.  Weaving 
sales  are  not  so  good.  A  good  A.R.P.  shelter 
has  been  provided  and  several  of  the  staff  are 
trained  as  wardens  and  in  first  aid. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind. — As  far  back 
as  July,  1938,  the  General  Committee  of  this 
Association  considered  the  question  of  air-raid 
precautions  and  in  May,  1939,  the  action  to  be 
taken  if  and  when  a  national  emergency  was 
declared,  was  approved. 

Owing;  to  the  international  situation,  the  tem¬ 
porary  Basket  Making  Workshop  at  83,  South¬ 
wark  Street,  S.E.i,  was  transferred  to  the  new 
premises  at  90  and  92,  Peckham  Road,  S.E.15, 
during  the  middle  of  August  last,  although  the 
new  building  was  not  yet  completed. 

On  Saturday,  2nd  September,  the  evacuation 
of  blind  persons  under  the  Government  Evacua¬ 
tion  Scheme  was  carried  out  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  the  Hostel  at  67,  Belgrave  Road, 
SAV.i,  and  the  Home  at  93,  Grove  Lane,  S.E.5, 
were  closed. 

The  Peckham  workshops,  which  had  adequate 
air  raid  shelters,  were  sand-bagged  during  the 
following  days,  and  the  registered  offices  of  the 
Association  transferred  to  90  and  92,  Peckham 
Road,  S.E.15,  to  which  building  a  number  of 
the  head  office  staff  had  been  transferred. 

A  small  air  raid  shelter  having  been  erected 
at  Rosedale  House,  the  knitwear  finishing 
department  and  a  small  number  of  blind  machine 
knitters  restarted  work  ;  and  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg,  room  was  found 
for  eight  blind  flat  machine  knitters  at  the 
Barclay  workshops,  the  number  at  Rosedale 
House  being,  of  course,  restricted  under  the 
Civil  Defence  Act,  1939. 

A  branch  of  the  knitwear  department  has  also 
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been  opened  at  the  Den  House,  Bognor  Regis, 
for  the  employment  of  blind  machine  knitters 
who  have  been  evacuated  to  that  town. 

The  basket  department  and  the  machine  shop 
at  90  and  92,  Peckham  Road,  are  working  at  full 
pressure,  and  it  is  hoped  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days  to  transfer  the  head  office 
staffs  to  No.  94,  Peckham  Road,  which  is  being 
made  ready  for  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

East  London  Home  and  School  for  Blind 
Children.— This  school  has  removed  to  the 
Hutton  Residential  (L.C.C.)  Schools,  Essex. 
Accommodation  is  very  limited,  there  being  only 
one  room  for  school  and  play  for  our  40  children, 
girls  and  boys,  ages  ranging  from  5  to  16J.  An 
effort  is  made  to  augment  this  during  school 
hours,  by  taking  classes  in  cloakroom  and  very 
small  staff  bedrooms.  The  East  London  pupils 
have  no  facilities  for  handwork  for  boys,  and 
none  for  music.  The  books  from  the  National 
Library  and  the  broadcast  lessons  are  their 
mainstay,  and  the  children  are  showing  great 
interest  in  both  directions. 

The  children  have  responded  splendidly  to 
the  efforts  made  to  settle  to  work  as  far  as 
possible,  but  the  lack  of  manual  occupations  for 
the  seniors  and  their  constant  association  with 
the  juniors  are  matters  which  become  more 
serious  as  the  weather  deteriorates. 

Provinces  [Northern) 

South  Shields  Institute  for  the  Blind. — All 

social  entertainments  have  been  discontinued 
after  dark.  The  Social  Centre  is  open  on  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays  for  men  (games,  etc.),  on  Tuesday 
afternoons  for  women  (Good  Companions,  knit¬ 
ting  blankets,  etc.),  on  Wednesdays  (afternoon 
concerts)  and  on  Monday  afternoons  (dances). 

Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind. — In  spite  of  the  workshops 
being  situated  in  a  vulnerable  area,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management  agreed  to  carry  on  as 
usual,  realising  that  all  available  man  power 
would  be  required  during  this  war  and  knowing 
that  the  blind  workers  could  and  would  play 
their  part  in  the  national  effort.  This  decision 
was  wholeheartedly  endorsed  by  the  blind 
employees. 

An  excellent  air-raid  shelter  is  in  the  course  of 
construction  which  will  give  the  greatest 
possible  protection  and  safeguard  to  the  em¬ 
ployees. 

There  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  trade,  but 
no  more  than  would  be  expected  under  the 
present  circumstances  when  prices  and  materials 
are  in  such  an  erratic  state. 

Although  a  large  area  in  the  County  Borough 
of  Sunderland  is  scheduled  as  an  evacuation 
area,  only  six  blind  persons  took  advantage  of 
the  Government’s  evacuation  scheme.  A  small 
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number  of  blind  made  private  arrangements  to 
be  evacuated.  All  social  and  administrative 
work  is  functioning  in  a  normal  way. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. — 

In  accordance  with  the  clear  indication  given 
by  the  Government  regarding  the  desirability  of 
voluntary  organisations  carrying  on  their  work, 
the  Committee  consider  it  is  essential  that  the 
Society  should,  as  far  as  possible,  continue  in 
active  operation  no  matter  how  difficult  the 
conditions  it  may  face  in  the  period  ahead. 

From  certain  of  the  districts  administered  by 
the  Society  in  Blind  Welfare  Work,  which  were 
scheduled  for  evacuation,  approximately  340 
blind  persons  and  their  sighted  dependants 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  evacuated  to  a  reception 
area  but  at  the  last  moment  a  number  of  them 
decided  to  stay  in  their  own  homes.  Actually, 
212  persons  were  transferred  to  the  reception 
area  under  the  Government  Evacuation  Scheme, 
the  detailed  arrangements  of  which  were,  at  the 
request  of  the  local  authority  concerned,  carried 
out  by  the  officials  of  the  Society.  Since  the  date 
of  evacuation,  however,  90  blind  persons  and 
their  sighted  dependants  have  returned  home  for 
various  reasons.  Members  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Staff  were  seconded  for  duty  with  the  blind 
evacuees  in  the  reception  area  and  they  are 
doing  everything  they  possibly  can  to  keep  their 
charges  merry  and  bright  and  helping  them  to 
re-adjust  their  lives  to  accord  with  altered 
conditions.  In  this  fine  piece  of  service  they 
are  being  ably  assisted  by  the  householders  with 
whom  the  blind  people  are  happily  billeted. 

The  personal  visitation  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  blind  people  who  preferred  to  remain  at 
home  has  been  fully  maintained  by  the  aid  of 
voluntary  helpers,  including  two  ex-home 
teachers,  as  it  has  been  necessary,  for  the 
time  being,  to  discontinue  the  weekly  Social 
Centre  meetings,  pastime  occupation  classes  and 
other  social  gatherings  in  the  evacuation  areas. 
Now  that  these  gatherings  have  been  suspended, 
one  has  been  made  to  realise  more  than  ever  the 
great  value  of  the  regular  weekly  social  functions 
and  how  much  they  mean  to  the  blind.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  loss  of  companionship 
and  fellowship  entailed  by  the  closing  down, 
blind  women  have  been  encouraged  to  form 
themselves  into  small  groups  and  meet  weekly 
in  their  homes  for  social  intercourse,  at  which 
knitting  and  conversation  are  the  main  features. 
Incidentally,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
blind  women,  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
them  to  knit  useful  articles  for  the  comfort  of 
the  soldiers.  The  blind  men  are  similarly 
congregating  together  in  small  groups  for  games 
of  dominoes  and  discussions  on  topics  of  the 
day. 

Naturally,  the  Home  Teachers,  all  of  whom 
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some  months  ago  attended  a  course  of  A.R.P. 
lectures,  have  been  called  upon  daily  to  advise 
the  blind — particular  attention  being  paid  to 
the  deaf-blind — in  matters  relating  to  civil 
defence,  such  as  use  and  care  of  gas  masks, 
masking  windows  for  lighting  restrictions,  food 
rationing,  air-raid  warnings,  air-raid  shelter 
accommodation  and  so  on. 

The  wireless  service  is,  of  course,  in  greater 
demand  than  ever,  and  the  Manchester  and 
District  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Committee  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  see  to  it  that  any  wireless 
set  not  giving  proper  reception  is  repaired  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  able-bodied  blind  residents  from  the 
Society’s  Homes,  situated  in  an  evacuation 
area,  were,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  transferred  to  the  Society’s  Holiday 
Home,  where  they  have  settled  down  most 
happily  in  their  new  quarters.  Plans  have  been 
approved  and  the  work  is  now  in  hand  for  the 
construction  of  an  Air  Raid  Shelter  for  the 
safety  of  those  infirm  and  bed  cases — the 
majority  of  whom  are  a  great  age — who  could 
not  be  transferred. 

Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Man¬ 
chester. — Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  arrangements  had  been  made,  with 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Fulwood -Homes  for  the  Blind  at  Preston,  to 
send  the  elementary  scholars  to  Fulwood.  A 
hostel  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  school 
and  is  now  being  used  to  its  full  capacity.  All 
the  scholars,  whose  parents  had  consented  to 
their  evacuation,  together  with  the  school  staff 
are  now  at  Preston,  and  the  education  of  the 
children  is  being  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the 
general  curriculum.  The  few  remaining  pupils, 
whose  parents  had  not  agreed  to  the  scheme  of 
evacuation,  are  now  desirous  of  continuing  their 
education,  and  accommodation  is  therefore 
being  provided  for  them. 

The  trainees  are  continuing  their  training  at 
the  workshops  and  living  at  the  main  Institution 
where  adequate  air-raid  shelters  are  being  pro¬ 
vided.  It  is  noticeable  that  every  trainee  on  the 
register  has  agreed  to  return.  Since  the  ele¬ 
mentary  scholars  are  away  at  Preston  the  main 
Institution  appears  somewhat  desolate  with  the 
few  trainees  residing  in  it.  Ample  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  available  for  further  trainees. 

The  workshops  are  in  full  swing  ;  and  though 
a  few  employees  took  advantage  of  the  facilities 
to  be  evacuated  the  majority  of  them  have  now 
returned. 

The  Mary  Ann  Scott  Home  for  elderly  blind 
men  and  women  at  Hayesleigh  has  been 
evacuated  to  a  delightful  spot  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  near  Macclesfield.  The  Home  is  situated 
in  its  own  grounds  of  approximately  20  acres, 


and  the  residents  have  already  begun  to  enjoy 
life  in  the  country.  There  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  them  to  return  to  their  permanent 
home  when  hostilities  cease. 

The  Glensanda  Home  at  Rhyl  for  aged  blind 
men  has  not  been  affected  and  accommodation 
in  it  is  still  very  much  sought  after  by  blind  men 
who  wish  to  reside  in  a  home  by  the  sea. 

Although  the  work  of  the  Institution  has  been 
fairly  decentralised  the  entire  staff,  both 
educational  and  executive,  have  performed  and 
are  continuing  to  perform  prodigious  tasks  to 
make  the  Institution  work  as  a  homogeneous 
unit. 

County  Borough  of  Birkenhead. — The  only 
matter  of  any  consequence  in  connection  with 
Blind  Welfare  in  Birkenhead  has  been  the 
evacuation  to  Hawarden,  near  Chester,  of 
approximately  31  blind  persons,  who  were 
accommodated  in  hostel  conditions  in  a  large 
building  lent  for  this  purpose.  Thirteen  of  the 
people,  for  one  reason  and  another,  have  now 
returned  to  Birkenhead. 

Wigan,  Leigh  and  District  Workshops  for  the 
Blind. — Wigan,  being  a  neutral  area,  no  evacua¬ 
tions  of  blind  persons  have  been  carried  out. 

An  Emergency  Committee  decided  that  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  blind  employees 
that  the  workshops  should  carry  on  as  usual, 
and  all  departments  are  working  to  their  full 
capacity.  Alterations  to  the  existing  premises 
are  being  made  in  order  to  accommodate  other 
blind  persons  who  are  at  present  training  in 
other  Institutions. 

No  alteration  in  the  working  hours  has  yet 
been  made,  but  may  be  considered  when  summer¬ 
time  ends. 

Social  and  Handicraft  Centres  for  unemploy¬ 
able  blind  people  were  temporarily  suspended, 
but  these  have  recently  been  resumed. 

Oldham  Workshops  for  the  Blind. — Trading, 
welfare  services  and  administration  are  being 
conducted  in  the  normal  manner,  except  for 
limitations  on  the  brush  trade  in  out  districts. 
All  workshops’  employees  are  in  employment  : 
there  has  been  no  evacuation  of  blind  employees 
connected  with  this  Institution. 

An  air  raid  shelter  has  been  constructed,  the 
basement  having  been  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  all  branches  of  A.R.P.  work  have  been 
thoroughly  organised. 

Hey  wood  and  Whitefield  Blind  Welfare 
Society. — Nothing  particular  to  report  at  Hey- 
wood,  beyond  the  fact  that  a  home  for  aged 
blind  gentlemen  has  been  opened,  and  the 
Society  has  social  centres  both  at  Heywood  and 
Whitefield,  and  continues  to  hold  classes  of 
instruction  for  the  blind.  Certain  of  the  partially 
deaf  blind  have  been  provided  with  hearing  aids. 
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Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes  for  the  Blind. — 

There  have  been  no  fresh  developments  or 
different  arrangements  at  all  in  this  Institution 
necessitated  by  the  war. 

Accrington  and  District  Institution  for  the 
Blind.— Thursday  evening  lectures  and  concerts 
have  had  to  be  discontinued.  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  afternoon  social  centies  for  men  and 
women  respectively  are  still  being  continued. 
The  women  on  Thursday  afternoons  are  becom¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  knitters  for  the  Services.  The 
meiT are  going  to  hold  competitions  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  in  dominoes,  rings,  etc. 

Rochdale  and  District  Society  for  Visiting  and 
Instructing  the  Blind. — This  is  a  neutral  area, 
and  the  work  of  the  Society  has  not  suffered 
much.  Evening  meetings  have  been  cut  down. 
Since  the  beginning  of  November  the  Rochdale 
Borough  has  increased  the  payment  to  the 
unemployed  blind  from  25s.  to  27s.  6d.  a  week. 

Blackburn  and  District  Workshops  for  the 
Blind. — Blackburn  is  a  neutral  area  and  the 
workshops  are  carrying  on  as  usual.  They  are 
very  busy  in  all  branches  ;  the  only  difficulty  is 
the  possibility  of  raw  materials  becoming  more 
scarce  as  time  goes  on. 

City  of  Leeds  Blind  Welfare  Committee. — All 

the  welfare  services  for  the  blind  and  the  work¬ 
shops  are  functioning  normally  in  Leeds.  About 
seventy  blind  people  have  been  evacuated  to 
country  districts. 

Wakefield  District  Institution  for  the  Blind. — 

Social  gatherings  have  been  difficult,  the  rooms 
in  various  parts  of  the  area  being  otherwise 
occupied  and  the  means  of  transport  not  avail¬ 
able. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Committee 
to  make  a  Christmas  Gift  of  2/6  to  each  of  the 
blind  in  the  area,  but  as  the  Socials  cannot  be 
held  the  Committee  has  decided  to  furward  a 
gift  of  4/-  to  each  of  the  598  blind  persons  on 
the  register. 

County  Borough  of  Burton-upon-Trent. — 

The  only  effect  of  the  war  on  welfare  work  for 
the  blind  in  this  County  Borough  is  that  the 
social  functions  and  outings  arranged  by  the 
Social  Centre  may  have  to  be  curtailed.  Home 
visiting  and  teaching  and  grants  continue. 

Shropshire  Association  for  the  Blind. — Shrop¬ 
shire,  a  reception  area,  has  neither  suffered  from 
a  necessary  exodus  of  the  blind  population, 
nor  has  it  so  far  received  the  large  number  of 
blind  evacuees  expected  and  prepared  for. 
Many  of  the  Shropshire  blind  are,  however, 
helping  to  care  for  child  evacuees  in  their 
households,  and  there  are  a  few  blind  visitors 
in  the  county  who  have  been  evacuated 
privately.  The  greatest  war-time  difficulty 
has  been  in  finding  new  accommodation  for 
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Social  Centres  when,  as  in  the  case  of  all  four 
centres,  rooms  which  have  been  used  for  years 
by  the  Association  have  been  requisitioned  for 
Government  purposes.  One  social  has  had  to  be 
temporarily  abandoned,  while  the  others  are 
held  in  their  new  quarters  during  the  morning 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  a  homeward 
journey  in  the  black-out.  Travelling  is  neces¬ 
sarily  curtailed  so  attendances  are  fewer  than 
usual.  The  Association  cannot  at  present  bring 
rural  cases  to  and  from  socials  and  bus  and  train 
journeys  are  difficult  to  arrange. 

The  areas  of  the  three  Home  Teachers  have 
been  carefully  considered  in  the  light  of 
economical  travelling,  and  by  a  little  re-arrange¬ 
ment  and  using  all  possible  forms  of  transport, 
all  on  the  register  have  so  far  been  normally 
visited,  though  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
much  curtailed  allowance  of  petrol. 

Derbyshire  Association  for  the  Blind- 

Activities  have  not  been  affected  by  the  war 
to  any  marked  extent.  As  the  registration  and 
payment  of  regular  grants  to  unemployable 
blind  persons  is  now  undertaken  by  the  Derby¬ 
shire  County  Council,  the  Association’s  normal 
activities  remain  more  or  less  as  before. 

Provinces  ( Southern ) 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Nottingham. — Consistent  doubtless  with  the 
general  attitude  adopted  by  other  Institutions 
and  Workshops,  the  decision  in  Nottingham  is  to 
continue  all  services.  Not  only  is  this  regarded 
as  correct  in  principle,  but  in  some  important 
respects  circumstances  have  placed  greater 
significance  upon  the  Institution’s  services  and 
more  particularly  that  of  employment. 

Of  the  2,100  or  so  blind  people  on  the  register 
very  few  indeed  preferred  to  take  advantage  of 
evacuation.  Home  Teaching  services  and  the 
disbursement  and  distribution  of  domiciliary 
grants  continue  as  heretofore. 

The  major  portion  of  the  City  is  an  evacuation 
area,  and  not  more  than  17  persons  chose  to  be 
evacuated.  These  evacuees  occupy  a  large 
country  house  which  is  staffed  by  members  of  the 
Institution  who  provide  every  need  for  them. 

The  workshops  continue  as  hitherto,  in  full 
employment.  In  fact,  the  81  blind  workers  are 
very  fully  employed,  and  in  some  instances  are 
working  overtime,  on  important  contracts  and 
orders  of  national  importance.  It  is  in  this 
latter  respect  that  the  usefulness  of  workshops 
for  the  blind  is  now  fully  appreciated,  and  the 
value  of  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  blind 
workers  is  being  demonstrated  to  a  degree  which 
normally  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

The  Welfare  Club  attached  to  the  Institution 
continues  to  be  open  during  daylight  hours. 
Socials  held  in  the  evenings  are  now  included 
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in  the  afternoon  routine  of  the  Welfare  Club, 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  blind 
persons  have  settled  down  to  the  new,  though 
regrettable,  order  of  things. 

Warwickshire  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

The  work  is  being  carried  on  in  very  much  the 
same  manner  as  usual  except  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  close  down  the  Social  Centres. 
As  soon  as  possible  they  will  be  re-opened 
during  the  day-time  ;  one  has  just  been  opened 
in  Rugby. 

The  area  is  not  a  danger  area,  and  none  of 
the  blind  people  living  in  the  towns  or  near 
Birmingham  have  asked  to  be  removed,  except 
two. 

Quite  a  number  of  evacuees  have  come  in 
from  other  counties.  These  have  not  been 
moved  en  bloc  by  the  Associations  concerned  but 
have  evacuated  themselves. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  due  to  the  black-out  ; 
the  shortage  of  petrol  is  now  over  and  the 
Association  is  being  given  a  generous  sup¬ 
plementary  allowance. 

Coventry  Society  for  the  Blind. — Twelve  blind 
persons  only  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  to  them  to  leave  the  area,  and  of 
these,  seven  have  returned  to  their  homes. 
Most  of  the  routine  work  has  gone  on  as  usual ; 
the  weekly  handicraft  class  has  an  average 
attendance  ;  hospital  requisites  are  being  made. 
Members  are  also  working  in  their  own  homes, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  home  visitor, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  kiosk  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  sw'eets, 
which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  members, 
is  doing  good  business,  and  so  far  has  not  been 
affected  by  war-time  conditions  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  possibility  of  opening  a  second 
kiosk  in  another  part  of  the  city  will  have  to 
stand  over  until  happier  times,  also  a  sale  of 
home-workers’  products  which  it  was  hoped  to 
hold  before  Christmas. 

Oxford  Society  for  the  Blind. — During  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  war  far  more  baskets  of 
all  sizes  were  sold  than  is  usual— from  laundry 
hampers  to  cats’  baskets  with  lids.  Otherwise, 
apart  from  rise  in  cost  of  materials,  the  work  of 
the  Society  has  not  been  affected. 

Miss  Madeline  Bryan,  25,  Capel  Close,  Oxford, 
has  been  appointed  Hon.  Secretary  in  place  of 
the  late  Miss  Urmson. 

Gloucestershire  County  Association  for  the 

Blind. — So  far  the  work  has  been  carried  on  very 
much  as  usual.  During  September  all  Social 
Clubs  were  cancelled,  but  these  have  now  been 
started  again  in  all  but  one  centre  at  times  to 
enable  all  members  to  reach  home  before  the 
black-out.  The  attendances  have  been  most 
encouraging. 


Gloucestershire  was  not  a  Government  recep¬ 
tion  area  for  the  blind,  but  a  certain  number  of 
self-evacuated  people  have  come  to  stay  in  the 
County. 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  and  Case  Com¬ 
mittees  are  being  held  and  the  visits  and  lessons 
of  the  home  teachers  have  been  kept  up  very  well 
indeed.  Petrol  allowances  have  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  bicycling,  and  some  parts  of  the 
county  are  very  well  served  by  buses. 

Gloucester  (City)  Blind  Association.— The  only 
difference  the  war  has  made  is  that  social 
gatherings  have  been  stopped  for  the  time  being 
owing  to  the  black-out.  In  place  of  these, 
activities  such  as  bulb-growing  competitions 
are  being  arranged. 

Should  any  blind  person  be  in  the  street  in  an 
Air  Raid,  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
them  to  be  taken  to  a  place  of  sarety  or  to  their 
own  home. 

Reading  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 

Blind. — The  blind  in  Reading  have  been  affected 
very  little  by  war  conditions  and  the  Association 
is  carrying  on  as  far  as  possible  as  usual. 

Huntingdonshire  Society  for  the  Blind.— 

Services  are  being  carried  out  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  usual  lines.  The  Annual  Flag  Day, 
organised  for  September  2nd  throughout  the 
county,  naturally  suffered  some  disruption.  I11 
the  villages  most  honorary  organisers  carried  on, 
and  in  the  towns  the  collections  were  postponed, 
but  have  now  been  carried  out.  The  usual  total 
is  about  £200,  but  this  year  it  will  probably  be 
about  £150. 

The  Society’s  new  premises,  just  completed 
and  ready  for  occupation  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  were  requisitioned  by  the  Air  Ministry  on 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

There  are  a  few  blind  evacuees,  scattered  here 
and  there  (all  unofficial),  and  one  or  two  have 
returned  to  London.  Their  chief  worry  is  the 
London  rent,  as  rates  of  assistance  here  are  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  London  or  Essex. 

Home  visiting  is  being  maintained  ;  appli¬ 
cation  for  petrol  allowance,  above  ration  granted, 
received  reasonable  consideration. 

East  Anglian  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children. — This  school  has  now  re-opened. 
As  it  is  in  a  neutral  area  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  -shelter  accommodation  ;  this 
has  had  to  be  of  a  special  nature  and  has  taken 
longer  than  anticipated.  It  was  hoped  that  a  fair 
number  of  the  children  would  be  returning. 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind. — The  main 
activities  have  continued  and  all  technical 
pupils  have  returned  to  continue  training. 
There  have  been  urgent  applications  for  admis- 
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sion  of  aged  blind  persons  into  the  home  depart¬ 
ment,  such  cases  having  been  previously  living 
alone.  Full-time  employment  in  all  trading 
departments  has  been  maintained  up  to  date, 
but  it  is  feared  some  unemployment  may  have 
to  take  place.  Good  accommodation  for  every¬ 
one  has  been  provided  through  the  provision  of 
deep  shelter  trenches  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Institution. 

Isle  of  Ely  Society  for  the  Blind. — As  this  is  a 
scattered  area,  social  work  is  very  difficult,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  have  any  welfare 
clubs  or  handicraft  classes.  During  the  winter 
social  evenings  have  been  held  in  Wisbech  and 
it  is  hoped  to  continue  these  despite  the  war. 

At  present  it  seems  impossible  to  organise 
money-raising  efforts,  owing  to  the  lack  of  hall 
accommodation  and  the  lighting  restrictions. 

The  area  has  not  been  used  for  evacuation, 
but  there  are  a  few  privately  evacuated  blind 
persons. 

East  Suffolk  County  Association  for  the 
Blind. — Socials  and  parties  have  been  stopped 
indefinitely,  because  of  the  black-out,  shortage 
of  petrol  and  the  fear  of  air  raids.  Blind  people 
are  experiencing  a  real  blank  in  their  lives  on 
this  account,  most  of  them  keeping  very  much 
to  their  own  homes.  Those  with  a  little  sight 
are  acutely  affected  by  the  black-out,  which  they 
find  gives  them  a  sensation  of  being  shut  in. 
Competitions,  with  prizes,  have  been  organised 
in  handiwork  and  in  essay  writing  to  provide 
some  pastime  occupation,  and  Home  Teachers 
have  been  busy  trying  to  teach  and  occupy 
the  school  children  awaiting  the  re-opening  of 
the  East  Anglian  School  at  Gorleston.  To 
encourage  their  work,  plasticine,  games,  etc., 
have  been  purchased. 

Several  blind  people  have  Government 
evacuees  or  soldiers  billeted  on  them.  Several 
are  busy  knitting  comforts  for  soldiers. 

There  are  not  a  dozen  blind  evacuees  in 
East  Suffolk.  Inmates  of  Public  Assistance 
Institutions  are  experiencing  a  “  family  coach  ”  ; 
some  of  these  Institutions  are  now  being 
reserved  for  military  purposes.  A  few  inmates 
are  now  again  in  private  homes. 

Essex  Education  Committee. — Since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  the  Committee  have  authorised 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  home  teacher 
and  also  clerical  assistance  to  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ipswich  Blind  Society.  These 
appointments  were  necessitated  as  considerable 
numbers  of  Essex  blind  (mostly  from  Waltham¬ 
stow  and  Leyton)  were  evacuated  to  Ipswich. 

County  of  West  Suffolk  . — No  blind  people 
have  been  officially  evacuated  to  this  county  as 
such.  A  certain  number,  however,  have  made 


their  own  arrangements  to  move  here.  All  these 
have  been  visited  by  the  home  teacher,  and, 
where  necessary,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  domiciliary  assistance  to  be  granted. 

So  far  as  is  possible,  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  being  carried  on 
as  usual. 

East  Ham  Welfare  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

On  September  2nd,  125  of  the  East  Ham  blind 
folk,  and  some  of  their  friends,  were  evacuated 
to  Oxford  and  district  and  the  Association’s 
Blind  Visitor  and  Hon.  Secretary  were  able  to 
make  a  stay  of  three  weeks  until  they  were  all 
decently  billeted.  Seeing  that  some  were  stone 
deaf  or  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  this  was  no  easy 
matter,  but  every  kindness  and  help  has  been 
shown  by  the  Oxford  City  Council  and  the  people 
of  Oxford  and  district.  The  Association  still 
keeps  in  touch  with  these  evacuees,  in  many 
cases  providing  warm  clothing,  boots,  etc.,  and 
will  try  to  carry  on  despite  the  many  dis¬ 
advantages. 

The  house-to-house  collector  has  been  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  monthly  shows  and  dramatic 
performances  organised  in  the  Association’s  aid 
have  been  discontinued. 

Croydon  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

The  Association  is  continuing  to  fulfil  all  statu¬ 
tory  obligations  as  the  agents  of  Croydon 
Corporation,  but  as  this  is  an  evacuation  area 
the  weekly  concerts  and  fortnightly  dances 
have  been  discontinued. 

The  Home  teaching  and  visiting  services  are 
being  carried  on  as  usual  and  a  certain  number 
of  cinema  tickets,  etc.,  are  still  being  distri¬ 
buted. 

The  Association  sends  out  between  300  and 
400  Christmas  hampers  to  needy  blind  people 
to  the  number  of  between  300  and  400,  and  this 
year,  in  spite  of  diminished  income  from 
voluntary  sources,  it  hopes  to  send  out  parcels 
of  unrationed  foodstuffs  to  the  value  of  10s. 
each  and  in  lieu  of  this  a  10s.  note  for  those  who 
are  evacuated. 

About  100  of  Croydon’s  blind  people  were 
officially  evacuated  to  Lewes  on  September  4th 
and  most  of  them  settled  down  happily.  Some 
have  returned  since  for  health  or  financial 
reasons. 

Croydon  is,  it  is  believed,  the  only  evacuation 
area  where  the  rents  are  being  paid,  although 
most  blind  people  left  believing  that  their  homes 
would  be  saved  for  them  during  their  enforced 
absence. 

The  Secretary  thinks  that  “  Quandary  ” 
in  the  article  on  evacuees  in,  the  last  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon  is  somewhat  sweeping  in 
her  strictures  regarding  the  expectations  of 
blind  evacuees.  “  We  have  found  that  the 
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average  blind,  person  is  very  grateful  for  what 
has  been  done,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  do 
they  expect  the  impossible.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  evacuees  do  not  receive  their  domici- 
liary  grants  in  the  evacuated  area  and  that  the 
rents  paid  do  not  ordinarily  amount  to  much 
more  than  half  this  sum." 

Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

Owing  to  the  war  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  which  was  to  have  been  held  on 
October  27th  was  cancelled.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Kent 
County  Council  whereby  the  Association  will  be 
governed  for  the  duration  of  the  war  by  the 
existing  Executive  Committee. 

The  needs  of  the  blind  people  of  the  county 
(there  are  1,840)  will  tend  rather  to  increase  than 
decrease,  and  although  some  hitherto  regular 
sources  of  income  will  inevitably  dry  up,  it  is 
hoped  that  adequate  financial  support  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  sighted  people  of  the 
county  to  maintain  the  valuable  services  of  the 
Association  at  their  present  level. 

Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. — 

Brighton,  being  considered  a  safe  area,  has 
received  over  200  blind  evacuees  from  London. 
All  arrangements  for  their  reception,  including 
canvassing  for  suitable  billets  and  the  actual 
billeting,  were  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the 
Society,  assisted  by  voluntary  helpers. 

The  Day-time  Club  which  was  opened  by  the 
Society  last  March  is  available  for  the  use  of  the 
evacuees,  and  they,  are  made  welcome  at  the 
afternoon  gatherings  for  dominoes  and  cards, 
as  well  as  for  reading  aloud  sessions  and  social 
occasions. 

The  evacuees  are  billeted  in  private  houses 
in  the  district  adjacent  to  the  offices  and  Club, 
and  this  has  helped  the  two  Home  Teachers 
seconded  to  Brighton  by  the  L.C.C.  to  make 
regular  visits. 

The  work  being  carried  out  by  the  Society 
is,  therefore,  greatly  increased,  as  in  addition 
to  normal  routine  and  social  amenities,  the 
administration  of  domiciliary  assistance  to  the 
London  blind  has  also  been  undertaken. 

Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the 

Blind. — For  the  most  part  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  Association  is  unaffected  as  nearly  all  of 
the  county  is  a  reception  or  neutral  area, 
Gosport  being  the  only  evacuation  area.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  blind  people  of  Gosport 
were  evacuated  and  some  of  those  that  were 
have  returned  home.  As  far  as  possible  hand¬ 
work  classes  and  socials  are  being  held  as  usual 
at  the  different  centres  throughout  the  county. 

A  number  of  blind  people  from  London, 


Essex,  Middlesex  and  Portsmouth  have 
evacuated  themselves  into  this  area  and  are 
being  cared  for  and  relieved  by  this  Association 
on  behalf  of  their  own  authorities.  It  was  also 
possible  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  give  some 
help  to  the  Southampton  Blind  Association  in 
the  evacuation  of  their  people  to  a  village  in 
the  county. 

Voluntary  contributions  will  of  necessity  be 
smaller  this  year  than  last,  but  promises  of 
help  are  being  received  from  all  over  the  county. 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society. — The  Com¬ 
mittee  are  anxious  to  maintain  all  the  services 
intact,  and  they  will  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  do  so,  although  the  possibility  of  curtailments 
of  services  for  the  blind  is  envisaged  owing  to 
the  probable  drop  in  the  income  of  voluntary 
funds. 

Dorset  County  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

There  has  been  no  official  evacuation  of  blind 
into  Dorset,  but  a  number  of  blind  have  made 
their  own  arrangements  to  come  here.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  one  of  the  home  teachers,  Miss  Owen, 
has  been  mobilised  as  a  V.A.D.,  but  Miss 
Wheeler,  Corner  Cottage,  Osmington,  who  has 
worked  for  many  years  for  the  blind  in  Dorset, 
has  kindly  undertaken  part  time  work,  so  that 
the  blind  shall  not  suffer  too  much.  Petrol 
restrictions  have  made  the  work  very  difficult  in 
this  rural  area  and  the  price  of  raw  material  for 
handicrafts  makes  the  teaching  of  cases  a 
difficult  proposition. 

Instead  of  the  big  socials  that  were  held 
monthly  in  Weymouth  and  Poole,  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  small  groups  of  blind  to  meet 
together  at  many  centres  for  companionship  in 
daylight  hours. 

Devon  County  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

After  the  rush  and  uncertainty  of  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  war,  the  general  routine  has  largely 
been  re-established  and  many  normal  activities 
have  been  resumed. 

The  shortage  of  petrol  and  lack  of  transport 
have  limited  the  number  of  visits  of  the  Home 
Teachers  to  cases  living  in  remote  rural  areas, 
and  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  include 
these  people  in  social  activities  in  the  towns. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  social  centres  have 
been  started  in  various  small  towns,  where  a 
few  blind  people  can  meet  together  for  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  chat.  Knitters  are  busy  making 
socks  and  other  comforts  for  the  troops  and  for 
hospitals. 

A  number  of  blind  from  London  were 
evacuated  to  Newton  Abbot  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  In  spite  of  every  effort  by  the  local 
authorities  and  residents  on  their  behalf  many 
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have  since  returned  to  their  homes.  In  most 
cases  the  chief  reason  for  this  drift  back  to  the 
evacuated  areas  seems  to  have  been  the  lack  of 
any  definite  ruling  in  the  matter  of  the  payment 
of  rents,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  worry  and  uncertainty  to  the  blind 
evacuees. 

A  room  has  been  lent  by  Toe  H  where  they 
can  meet  together  for  games  and  listen  to  the 
wireless.  Outings  and  entertainments  have 
been  arranged  and  everything  possible  done  to 
make  them  feel  at  home. 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for  the 
Blind. — There  is  no  change  from  normal  at  this 
Institution. 

Wales 

North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind. — The 

Society  is  in  a  reception  area  and  there  has  been 
no  necessity  to  move  the  premises. 

Many  blind  persons  have  been  evacuated 
from  Liverpool  to  Wrexham,  Colwyn  Bay  and 
Llandudno  Junction  ;  from  London  to  Llan¬ 
dudno  ;  and  from  Manchester  to  Anglesey  and 
Rhyl. 

Those  blind  persons  who  have  removed  of 
their  own  accord  and  who  are  not  considered 
“  Government  Evacuees,”  seem  to  be  returning 
home  one  by  one,  the  main  reason  being  that, 
owing  to  their  means  having  to  be  assessed  in 
accordance  with  the  scale  operating  in  the 
county  to  which  they  have  removed,  they  are 
finding  themselves  in  receipt  of  less  money  than 
previously. 

The  Society’s  home  teachers,  although  very  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  petrol  rationing,  continue  to  visit 
their  blind  cases  and  evacuees  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  and  are  giving  them  all  the  assistance  they 
can.  The  fortnightly  Committee  deals  with 
applications  of  all  sorts  for  necessitous  grants 
(clothing,  etc.). 

The  blind  persons  who  were  evacuated  to 
Bangor  have  now  been  removed  to  Llandudno 
Junction  where  they  are  housed  all  together. 
Before  their  removal  they  were  all  entertained 
to  tea  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Society,  and  they 
spent  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon. 

Six  of  the  Society’s  Flag  Days  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  this  year  owing  to  difficulties  in 
obtaining  helpers. 

It  is  hoped  that  present  conditions  will  not 
interfere  with  the  usual  Christmas  Gifts  to  the 
blind. 

Committee  meetings  are  still  being  carried  on 
and  have  been  very  well  attended. 

Aberdare  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  Social  Centre  remains  open  as  usual, 
from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily,  except  on  Sundays. 


For  a  temporary  period  all  the  organised 
events — games  with  other  sighted  Institutes, 
concerts,  lectures,  monthly  religious  services — 
have  been  discontinued. 

The  Braille  and  typewriting  classes  held  under 
the  Glamorgan  County  Council  continue,  and 
the  honorary  visitors  continue  their  work  among 
the  bedridden  blind. 

The  Committee  decided  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  to  place  the  building  at  the  service  of 
those  responsible  for  blind  children  evacuees,  but 
so  far  it  has  not  been  needed  for  this  purpose. 

Pembrokeshire  Blind  Society. — The  war  has 

not  made  any  difference  to  the  work  of  the 
Society  which,  as  agent  for  the  Pembroke 
County  Council,  compiles  the  register,  makes 
gifts  to  the  necessitous  blind,  especially  in  cases 
of  illness,  and  organises  social  events. 

Glamorgan  Education  Committee  Institution 
for  the  Blind. — The  Bridgend  School  was  a  fort¬ 
night  late  in  re-assembling  so  that  adequate 
protection  could  be  made.  Rooms  have  been 
sandbagged  at  the  girls’  and  boys’  ends  of  the 
school.  The  pupils  have  been  keenly  interested 
in  working  out  the  cost  of  assembling  and 
filling  10,000  sandbags.  Our  only  dislocation  is 
that  these  two  rooms  cannot  be  used  much  so 
that  they  can  be  left  free  for  a  quick  assembly 
there,  should  an  alarm  be  given.  All  the  windows 
have  been  protected  and  give  the  building  the 
appearance  of  a  medieval  castle. 

The  staff  have  been  trained  in  A.R.P.  methods 
and  fire  training.  Six  of  the  staff  have  their 
L.A.G.T.  certificates  and  all  the  others  have  the 
first  gas  certificate  in  St.  John’s. 

All  the  children  have  reassembled  except 
three,  one  of  whom  is  ill.  Otherwise,  we  are 
carrying  on  as  usual. 

Scotland 

Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind. — Here 
it  has  been  “  business  as  usual.”  The  blind 
workers  did  not  wish  to  be  idle  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  exceptionally  busy  in  most 
departments.  The  Bedding  Department  only, 
during  September  and  October,  turned  out  over 
4,000  mattresses.  The  Wire  Mattresses,  Ships’ 
Fenders  and  Baskets  Departments  have  been 
exceptionally  busy. 

Only  a  small  number  of  blind  workers  and 
their  families  were  evacuated  at  their  own  desire, 
and  are  at  present  residing  in  one  large  building 
in  Inverness-shire. 

Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind. — Aberdeen 
City  is  a  neutral  area  and  work  continues  as 
formerly.  The  activities  of  the  Social  Club 
have  been  restricted  to  three  evenings  per  week 
from  7.30  to  10  p.m.  owing  to  the  black-out 
arrangements. 
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“PANDAS”  AND  “DIGESTS” 

THE  success  of  the  “Braille  Panda”  experiment,  particulars  of  which  are  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  marks,  we  believe,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Braille 
production.  The  National  Institute,  as  publishers  of  the  bulk  of  Braille  literature 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  community  in  this  country,  has  for  years  been  faced  with 
the  difficulty  of  issuing  in  Braille  topical  books  while  they  are  still  topical,  at  a 
price  comparable  with  that  of  cheap  letterpress  books. 

Before  the  problem  could  be  solved,  much  planning  and  experimenting  on 
both  the  mechanical  and  routing  sides  of  Braille  production  had  to  be  made.  The 
rotary  press  ushered  in  rapid  printing  ;  a  rotary  power-driven  proofing-press  replaced  the  old- 
fashioned  flat  press  ;  the  production  of  periodicals  was  carefully  planned  to  spread  transcribing, 
printing  and  despatch  over  the  month  ;  a  binding  policy  and  a  reprinting  policy  framed  on  time 
and  labour  saving  lines  were  adopted  ;  a  cheap,  yet  serviceable,  method  of  binding  books  not 
intended  for  library  use  was  evolved  ;  a  cheap,  yet  durable,  paper  capable  of  taking  and  holding 
clear  impressions  of  the  embossed  characters  was  selected  ;  new  devices  to  increase  the  speed  of  the 
printing  and  binding  operations  were  invented  ;  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  was  the  time  ripe  for 
actual  experimental  production. 

The  first  “  Braille  Panda  ”  was  a  topical  book  in  three  volumes  at  6d.  net  a  volume.  To  justify 
the  experiment,  orders  for  copies  had  to  come  at  once,  not  in  twos  or  threes  a  day  as  heretofore  for 
library  editions,  but  in  twenties  and  thirties  a  day.  Within  a  week  of  the  first  announcements  orders 
exceeded  a  hundred  ;  and  still  they  came  in.  A  second  printing  was  soon  exhausted  ;  and  by  that 
time  the  second  “  Panda  ”  had  been  announced.  The  response  was  similar,  and  each  successive 
“  Panda  ” — seven  have  now  been  published — has  been  greeted  with  avidity  by  Braille  readers,  even 
the  substantial  Blue  Book  in  five  volumes  at  2S.  6d.  the  set  being  lapped  up  in  no  time. 

From  the  presses  of  the  National  Institute  there  will  henceforth  be  a  constant  flow  of  cheap 
topical  books — some  on  serious  questions,  some  constituting  purely  light  reading  matter,  others  of 
distinctive  literary  quality,  but  all  of  them  the  best  available  of  their  kind.  Two  “  Braille  Pandas  ” 
will  be  issued  every  month  and,  in  addition,  a  further  experiment  is  to  be  launched  immediately — the 
issue  each  month,'  in  “  Braille  Panda  ”  format,  of  a  Braille  edition  of  “  World  Digest  of  Current 
Fact  and  Comment.” 

“  Digests  ”  are  the  latest  experiment  in  popular  journalism.  On  every  bookstall  we  find  dozens 
of  “  Digests,”  and  the  issue  in  Braille  of  what  the  National  Institute  considers  the  best  “  Digest  ” 
published  in  England  is  but  the  logical  development  of  the  “  Braille  Panda  ”  policy.  That  policy 
mirrors,  necessarily  in  miniature,  current  letterpress  policy.  Letterpress  “  Penguins  are  reflected  in 
“Braille  Pandas”;  letterpress  “Digests”  are  reflected  in  the  Braille  “World  Digest.” 

The  Braille  edition  of  “  World  Digest  ”  is  being  published  by  kind  permission  of  the  publishers, 
the  Amalgamated  Press  Ltd.,  and  of  the  Editor-in-Chief,  Sir  John  Hammerton,  a  name  connected 
in  the  minds  of  millions  with  dozens  of  the  most  successful  and  original  periodical  publications  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  Sir  John  Hammerton  is  greatly  interested  in  this  new  venture  and  has 
warmly  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  helping  the  blind  to  keep  abreast  with  current  affairs.  We  are 
sure  that  when  Braille  readers  are  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  wide  experience  as  an  Editor  in  the 
rich  garner  of  “  World  Digest,”  they  will  feel  that  they  owe  him  a  real  debt  of  gratitude. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  issue  of  “  World  Digest  ”  will  occupy  in  Braille  three  substantial 
“Panda”  volumes.  At  the  usual  “Panda”  price,  this  would  mean  that  the  cost  to  the  subscriber 
would  be  is.  6d.  a  copy.  But  as  the  price  of  the  letterpress  edition  is  6d.  a  copy,  the  National 
Institute  has  decided  "to  split  the  difference  and  charge  the  blind  reader  is.  a  copy.  This  is  a 
substantial  reduction,  and  we  hope  that  the  number  of  subscribers  will  justify  its  continuance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  present  concentration  on  supplying  the  blind  with  literature  which 
is  intended  only  for  the  hour  will  adversely  affect  future  publication  in  Braille  of  classics,  library 
editions  of  the  best  modern  literature,  and  educational  works.  It  simply  means  that  one  of  the 
Institute’s  aims  as  publishers,  namely,  to  supply  the  blind  with  topical  and  light  reading  matter, 
has  been  disentangled  from  other  aims,  such  as  the  formation  of  a  library  of  representative  classics 
and  the  adequate  supply  of  school  text-books,  and  can  now  be  followed  along  definite,  economical 
lines,  not  across  but  parallel  to  the  other  lines  of  Braille  production.  The  latter,  as  the  Institute’s 
catalogues  show,  extend  far  in  many  directions  and  will  continue  to  be  extended.  The  Ediior. 
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THE  CARE  OF  BLIND  JEWISH  REFUGEES 

By  BEN  PURSE 


(Continued  from  last  month's  issue) 


THE  policy  ot  frightfulness 
which  has  been  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Nazi  regime  since  its 
inception  in  1933  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  most  significant 
commentary  on  what  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  German  culture,  and  has  disclosed 
the  fact  that  beneath  everything  else,  the 
monstrous  cruelties  that  have  been  per¬ 
petrated  will  provide  the  future  historian 
with  a  record  of  wrongdoing  and  of  crime 
the  like  of  which  has  never  heretofore  been 
committed.  The  unspeakable  horrors  which 
have  been  revealed  in  the  recently  published 
White  Paper  will  make  it  wellnigh  impossible 
for  those  who  hate  intolerance  and  venerate 
freedom  to  look  upon  the  German  people  as 
belonging  to  a  community  dwelling  within 
the  pale  of  civilisation,  and  however  kindly 
disposed  we  may  strive  to  be,  the  official 
acts  of  the  Gestapo  and  other  organisations 
of  miscreants  will  remain  an  almost  unforget- 
able  memory.  The  Jewish  community  in 
the  Fatherland  may  have  given  cause  for 
much  anxiety  to  those  who  seized  power  by 
forcible  methods  ;  these  authorities  realised 
that  by  perseverance  and  industry  the  Jews 
of  Germany  had  acquired  both  wealth  and 
influence,  and  it  may  well  be  that  riches  so 
accumulated  had  not  always  been  secured  by 
creditable  means,  but  it  should  not  have 
been  beyond  the  wisdom  of  those  who  had 
seized  the  reins  of  government  to  control  the 
situation  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
taxation.  Bigotry  and  intolerance  which 
are  the  products  of  racial  hatred  would  have 
it  otherwise,  and  so  the  reign  of  terror  con¬ 
tinues  with  such  relentless  virulence  that 
the  world  has  been  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
blood  and  tears  merely  to  gratify  the 
inordinate  ambitions  of  a  few  unscrupulous 
gangsters. 

The  work  we  are  endeavouring  to  perform 
on  behalf  of  blind  Jewish  refugees  is  merely 
an  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
comparatively  few  citizens  to  bring  succour 
to  those  who  have  been  rendered  incapable 
of  assisting  themselves.  For  the  most  part 


they  have  been  and  are  still  deplorably  poor 
folk  who  have  never  been  able  to  do  more 
than  merely  to  provide  a  meagre  existence 
for  themselves  and  for  their  dependants. 
They  have  never  exercised  any  political 
influence,  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
gather,  have  never  been  allied  to  any 
political  party.  The  race  to  which  they 
belong  is  the  justification,  so  far  as  the 
Nazis  are  concerned,  for  the  deprivations 
they  have  suffered  and  the  future  existence 
as  exiles  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  obligations 
that  have  been  thrust  upon  us,  for  we  realise 
only  too  well  that  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  which  are  the  lot  of  blind  persons 
in  England,  France  and  America  are  not 
possible  of  attainment  in  respect  of  these 
unfortunate  refugees.  The  State  for  the 
time  being  cannot  help  in  any  other  way 
than  by  granting  visas  in  order  that  a  limited 
number  of  these  sorely  handicapped  people 
may  enter  the  respective  countries,  and  so 
the  burden  now,  as  always,  must  be  borne 
by  those  who  are  philanthropically  minded 
and  who  believe  that  the  brightest  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  voluntary  service  is  that  form 
of  self-denial  which  has  been  the  foundation 
of  all  progressive  effort  made  in  the  interests 
of  those  whose  physical  disabilities  limit  and 
impede  their  economic  freedom. 

When  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  Jewish 
Blind  Society  would  accept  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  limited  number  of  blind 
refugees  and  their  dependants,  it  became  at 
once  obvious  that  a  reception  home  would 
be  needed  where  these  people  could  find 
temporary  residence  and  recover  at  least  to 
some  extent  from  the  nervous  exhaustion  and 
fatigue  to  which  most  of  them  had  been 
subjected.  This  was  a  task  of  no  light 
magnitude  and  one  which  gave  the  responsible 
committee  much  anxious  concern.  After 
trying  a  number  of  expedients  with  varying 
degrees  of  failure,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths, 
of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leather- 
head,  came  to  our  assistance  by  offering  a 
considerable  amount  of  accommodation  for 
the  reception  of  refugees  in  the  establishment 
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under  his  control.  Terms  were  quickly 
arranged,  and  at  the  end  of  August,  1939, 
accommodation  had  been  provided  for  more 
than  forty  blind  people  with  an  additional 
number  of  dependants.  We  recognised  that 
these  facilities  at  the  best  could  be  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  immensely 
useful  and  valuable  while  they  lasted,  but 
all  too  soon  the  arrangements  would  have 
to  be  terminated  because  Mr.  Griffiths  would 
require  his  accommodation  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  Government  would  probably 
come  along  and  commandeer  such  a  com¬ 
modious  set  of  buildings  for  war  emergency 
requirements.  Our  fears  were  only  too  well 
anticipated,  for  at  the  beginning  of  September 
we  were  advised  that  the  buildings  would 
have  to  be  vacated  in  favour  of  other 
emergency  requirements,  and  so  a  stupendous 
difficulty  had  to  be  overcome  and  other 
accommodation  secured  within  seven  days. 
The  task,  though  a  difficult  one,  was  dis¬ 
charged  within  the  allotted  time,  and  other 
premises  secured.  A  lease  was  taken  of  a 
large  house  with  spacious  grounds,  known  as 
Wick  House,  Sparrows’  Herne,  Bushey, 


Herts.  There,  thanks  to  the  almost  super¬ 
human  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Jewish 
Blind  Society,  Mr.  H.  M.  Harris,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  that  organisation,  Mr.  Hyam,  Mr. 
S.  W.  Starling,  and  others,  the  inmates  are 
properly  housed  and  cared  for.  Already 
language  classes  are  in  progress,  English 
Braille  is  being  taught  and  pastime  occupa¬ 
tional  classes  have  been  instituted.  I  would 
be  grateful  to  readers  of  this  journal  for  any 
books,  apparatus,  or  games,  in  order  that 
the  long  winter  evenings  might  be  spent 
profitably  by  the  inmates.  These  things  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  for  such  funds  as  are 
available  must  of  necessity  be  used  for  more 
essential  purposes.  Those  of  us  who  have 
engaged  in  this  work  realise  to  the  full  the 
enormity  of  the  task  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken  ;  it  is  possible  that  we  should  have 
appreciated  more  fully  the  responsmilities 
which  such  work  involved,  but  no  one  who 
is  thus  committed  ever  complains,  and  so 
the  day-to-day  work  continues  with  un¬ 
diminished  activity,  though  what  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  those  who  have  essayed 
the  task  as  yet  remains  undetermined. 

{To  be  continued ) 


“A  TERRIBLE  ORDEAL” 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PEA 

PART  II  {continued  from  the  September  issue) 


8.  Vocation  and  Congeniality. — Sighted 
people  whose  actual  experience  of  deaf-blind 
persons  seems  to  confirm  Councillor  Clydes¬ 
dale’s  unqualified  contention  should,  before 
endorsing  it  too  readily  and  dogmatically, 
take  into  consideration  the  following  two 
facts  :  {a)  not  every  type  of  sighted  person  is 
fitted  for  the  vocation  of  being  companion- 
help  to  a  deaf-blind  person  ;  and  (b)  even 
when  possessing  the  necessary  vocation,  not 
every  type  of  sighted  person  is  suitable  for 
every  type  of  deaf-blind  person.  The  two¬ 
fold  qualification  of  vocation  and  con¬ 
geniality  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  judging  the 
reaction  of  any  human  relationship  on  either 
of  the  two  individuals  involved.  A  sighted 
person  who  might  find  one  deaf-blind 
individual  an  almost  intolerable  strain  might 
find  another  of  a  totally  different  type  easy 
to  live  with  and  a  pleasure  to  help.  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  deaf-blind  individual  pronounced  by 


one  type  of  sighted  companion  to  be 
“  terribly  difficult  to  get  on  with,”  might  to 
another  sighted  person  of  entirely  different 
temperament  be  “  a  real  joy  to  live  with  ” 
and  a  congenial  friend.  For  example,  a 
deaf-blind  person  of  the  extremely  in¬ 
dependent  enterprising  type,  could  easily 
prove  a  constant  irritation  (and  therefore 
strain)  to  the  fussy,  officious,  over-helpful 
type  of  sighted  person,  who,  however,  would 
doubtless  be  “  just  in  her  element  ”  with  a 
deaf-blind  individual  of  the  more  dependent, 
timid  and  clinging  type.  The  excessively 
nervous  companion  would  also  tend  to  prefer 
the  latter  type,  whereas  the  former  might 
prove  indeed  “  a  terrible  strain  ”  on  the 
nerves  of  such  an  over-anxious  one.  A  fiery- 
tempered,  passionate,  Celtic  deaf-blind  in¬ 
dividual  might  prove  a  continual  perplexity 
and  exhausting  strain  to  certain  sighted 
people,  to  whom,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of 
calmer,  more  equable  temperament  might  be 
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a  restful,  beneficial  presence — as  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  sighted-hearing  friend  of 
“  the  rainbow  maker,”  whose  letter  on  this 
point  was  quoted  in  the  August  New 
Beacon. 

Sighted  people  should  therefore  guard 
against  too  great  a  readiness  to  launch  out 
into  sweeping  generalisations  as  to  the  whole 
deaf-blind  community  before  they  have  had 
experience  of  deaf-blind  individuals  of  all 
temperaments. 

9.  Self-Created  Strain. — Again,  there  are 
sighted  people  who  themselves  are  largely 
the  creators  of  the  strain  they  complain  of 
and  which  they  so  readily  attribute  wholly 
to  factors  inseparable  from  combined  deaf¬ 
ness  and  blindness.  It  might  therefore  be 
beneficial  all  round  if  sighted  people  with 
entirely  or  even  partially  adverse  experiences 
of  individual  deaf-blind  folk  would,  before 
blaming  the  latter,  ask  themselves  honestly 
a  few  searching  questions  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  much  of  the  alleged  strain  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  wrong  attitudes  on  their  own  part, 
and  how  far  their  reactions  to  contact  with 
the  deaf-blind  are  determined  or  coloured  by 
mistaken  pre-conceived  notions  as  to  the 
deaf-blind  and  their  probable  effects  on 
sighted  people. 

We  have  already  glimpsed  how  the 
nervous  and  over-anxious,  the  fussy  and 
officious,  can  themselves  create  much  of  the 
strain  they  complain  of  ;  but  there  are  also 
other  faults  and  mistakes  of  attitude  and 
outlook  more  difficult  to  recognise  as  such 
because  more  easily  disguised  behind  euphe¬ 
mistic  (and  often  self-flattering)  terms.  These 
latter  are  therefore  much  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  and  to  remedy.  For  instance,  there 
is  that  attitude  of  mind  sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  pseudo-sympathetic,  the 
“  I’m-too-sensitive-you-know  ”  attitude  so 
well  indicated  in  the  extract  from  D.E.’s 
letter  given  in  the  introductory  article. 
Masquerading  under  self-eulogistic  phrases, 
its  possessors  are  as  a  rule  genuinely  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  shallowness  and  hollowness 
of  the  “  sympathy  ”  and  “  sensitiveness  ” 
with  which  they  so  complacently  credit 
themselves.  Such  people  as  these,  obviously 
and  inevitably,  will  always  feel  it  a  “  terrible 
strain  ”  and  a  “  drain  on  my  vitality  ”  to  be 
with  the  deaf-blind  or  with  people  of  any 
other  form  of  physical  limitation,  for  they 


not  only  expect  it  and  look  for  it  in  advance 
but  (quite  unconsciously)  want  to  feel  it 
because  they  imagine  that  to  do  so  is  a  sign 
of  superior  “  sensitiveness.” 

It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  go 
thoroughly  into  this  many-sided  question 
here  (it  could  easily  need  a  whole  article  to 
itself),  but  the  foregoing  mere  indication 
may  serve  to  prompt  the  more  thoughtful 
readers  to  a  fuller  examination  of  it  them¬ 
selves  or,  at  least,  to  ask  themselves  some 
searching  questions  before  they  accept  or 
resume  talk  about  the  deaf-blind  being 
inevitably  a  “  terrible  strain.”  Perhaps, 
indeed,  we  might  almost  say  that  just  as  it 
usually  (although  not  always)  “  takes  two 
to  make  a  quarrel,”  so  does  it  usually 
(although  not  always)  take  two  to  make  a 
sense  of  strain  ! 

(To  be  continued) 


BRAILLE  WASTE  PAPER 


THE  conservation  of  waste  paper  is  a 
national  service,  and  no  doubt  readers 
of  Braille  magazines  will  wish  to  do 
their  bit  in  this  direction.  The  National 
Institute  has  been  trying  to  find  out  how 
best  this  can  be  done.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
not  an  economic  proposition  that  readers 
should  post  their  old  Braille  magazines  and 
books,  etc.,  to  the  Institute  for  disposal,  as 
the  cost  of  postage  is  more  than  the  value  of 
the  waste  paper.  It  therefore  devolves  on 
readers  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
disposal.  Generally  an  individual  will  have 
such  small  quantities  to  dispose  of  that  he 
cannot  expect  any  financial  return,  but  he 
will  be  doing  the  country  a  service  if  he  will 
either  advise  the  local  waste  paper  merchant 
that  he  has  a  small  quantity  for  disposal, 
or  else  place  the  paper  for  removal  by  the 
municipal  salvage  collectors.  Braille  paper, 
being  of  a  higher  quality  than  general  waste, 
is,  naturally,  of  higher  value,  and  where 
possible  it  should  be  kept  separate  from 
general  waste,  as  otherwise  before  being 
dealt  with  it  will  have  to  be  re-sorted. 

In  the  case  of  institutions,  schools,  libraries 
and  other  agencies  for  the  blind  who  may 
have  a  considerable  quantity  of  general  and 
Braille  waste,  it  would  be  worth  while  their 
asking  a  local  merchant  to  quote  a  price  for 
both  kinds. 
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SIXTEENTH  CONGRESS  OF  BLIND  ESPERANTISTS 

By  SIMON  ROTH 

(Mr.  Roth  is  a  young  blind  Yugoslavian  student  now  in  England.) 


FROM  1905  Esperantists  throughout 
the  world  have  made  a  practice  of 
holding  a  week’s  congress  in  one  or 
other  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
This  year  it  was  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland, 
from  July  29th  to  August  5th,  and  was 
attended  by  some  eight  hundred  members 
from  twenty- two  countries. 

Blind  Esperantists  were  to  be  found  at 
nearly  all  the  earlier  Congresses,  but  from 
1921,  in  Prague,  they  with  their  guides  and 
friends  have  formed  a  special  section  which 
aimed  at  improving  the  general  welfare  of 
the  blind  by  international  co-operation. 
This  collaboration  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
great  help  to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  especially 
in  the  smaller  nations.  This  year’s  Congress 
will  be  memorable  not  so  much  from  the 
number  of  its  participants  or  the  resolutions 
they  accepted  as  from  their  friendly  spirit  at 
a  time  when  a  new  war  threatend  to  over¬ 
whelm  Europe  and  to  check  all  movements 
which,  like  Esperanto,  aim  at  peace  and  the 
advancement  of  civilisation. 

Our  section  consisted  of  54  persons, 
35  being  blind,  and  19  guides  and  friends. 
They  came  from  ten  countries  :  England  13, 
Switzerland  n,  France  9,  Holland  8, 
Sweden  7,  Hungary  2,  and  one  apiece  from 
Finland,  Italy,  Norway  and  Yugoslavia. 
Esperantists  of  many  countries  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  visiting  the  Congress  by  the 
tense  political  situation.  Most  of  the 
members  of  our  section  were  located  in  the 
hotel  “  Zur  Heirnat,”  where  they  enjoyed 
free  board  and  lodging  for  the  week  as  guests 
of  the  Swiss  League  of  the  Blind. 

The  first  evening  was  spent  in  making 
each  other’s  acquaintance.  The  next 
morning,  Sunday,  we  took  part  in  the 
opening  session  of  the  main  Congress,  which 
to  our  joy  elected  as  its  Vice-President  our 
widely  known  deaf-blind  pioneer,  Mr.  Harald 
Thilander,  editor  of  Esperanta  Ligilo.  In 
the  afternoon  we  were  present  at  the  open- 
air  Esperanto  service  on  the  mountain, 
Gurten. 

The  first  session  of  the  blind  congress  was 
opened  on  Monday  afternoon  with  a  cordial 


welcome  from  Dr.  Emil  Spahr,  President  of 
the  Swiss  League  of  the  Blind.  We  then 
elected  as  Hon.  President  of  our  section 
Mr.  Thilander,  as  acting  President,  Dr. 
Spahr,  and  a  small  international  committee 
with  the  present  writer  as  its  secretary. 
There  followed  a  brief  but  inspiring  speech 
from  Mr.  Thilander,  the  centre  and  spirit  of 
the  Esperanto  movement  of  the  blind,  and 
short  greetings  from  a  representative  of  each 
nation  present.  Letters  were  read  from  a 
number  of  friends  who  live  in  countries 
where  it  is  forbidden  to  take  part  in  inter¬ 
national  activities. 

Then  Dr.  Spahr  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Daily  Bread  of  the  Blind,”  remarking  that  of 
all  the  problems  of  the  blind  breadwinning 
is  the  most  important.  Every  being  in 
nature  has  to  fight  for  subsistence  ;  Christ 
teaches  us  to  pray  for  it,  and  the  philosophers 
of  old  strove  to  humanize  the  struggle  for  it. 
Nowadays  the  State  provides  the  most 
indispensable  necessities,  and  the  blind  need 
not  beg  for  alms.  Then  came  science  with 
its  miracles ;  the  blind  greatly  enjoy  the  type¬ 
writer  and  wireless  set,  but  much  of  their 
former  work  is  now  done  by  machinery.  We 
must  now  apply  ourselves  diligently  to  the 
task  of  finding  new  occupations  in  the 
factory  and  in  intellectual  spheres,  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  blind  to  undertake  them,  and  of 
convincing  the  public  of  their  competence. 
In  the  long  discussion  which  followed,  we 
were  told  of  many  occupations  successfully 
engaged  in  by  the  blind  of  different  countries. 
Dr.  Bano  (Hungary)  mentioned  the  making 
of  sieves,  wreaths,  and  cockades,  and  said 
that  the  Hungarian  Post  Office  was  giving 
courses  to  the  blind  on  telephony,  and  was 
teaching  them  Morse  with  the  intention  of 
employing  them  in  time  of  war.  Mrs. 
Thilander  said  that  over  a  hundred  blind 
people  practised  massage  successfully  in 
Finland,  and  Mr.  Masselier  (France)  pointed 
out  that  the  Japanese  preferred  blind,  mas¬ 
seurs  on  account  of  their  better  sense  of 
touch,  and  suggested  that  we  should  utilise 
the  general  belief  in  the  highly  developed 
touch  of  the  blind  as  a  means  of  finding 
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them  profitable  jobs.  Appreciatory  reference 
was  made  to  the  School  of  Massage  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  England, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  many  blind  people 
should  be  trained  in  commerce  and  in 
mechanics.  Others  spoke  of  blind  typists, 
etc. 

On  Wednesday  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
comfortable  home  for  the  adult  blind  of 
Bern  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  we  were 
hospitably  received.  Miss  Schafer,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organisation,  showed  us  the  home 
and  adjacent  workshops. 

At  our  Thursday’s  meeting  there  was  a 
very  interesting  discussion,  “  How  the  blind 
of  all  nations  could  fight  against  the  threat 
of  war,”  based  on  a  collection  of  letters  from 
German  blind  Esperantists  and  entitled 
“  Voices  from  Germany.” 

Suggestions  for  a  simple  code  of  contrac¬ 
tions  for  Esperanto  Braille,  similar  to 
“Grade  One-and-a-Half,”  were  provisionally 
accepted. 

At  our  last  meeting,  on  Friday,  the  results 
of  these  discussions  were  summarised  and 
some  resolutions  accepted.  Finally,  Miss 
Vogt,  one  of  the  first  Esperantists,  presented 
a  beautiful  vase  of  flowers  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Spahr  as  a  token  of  our  gratitude  to  them 
for  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  had 


organised  and  conducted  the  section  of  the 
Congress,  and  offered  our  hearty  thanks  to 
the  Swiss  League  of  the  Blind  and  to  our 
guides  and  supporters.  In  the  evening  we 
arranged  a  nice  party  in  “  Zur  Heimat,” 
where  Swiss  music  was  played,  and  where 
Mrs.  Thilander  recited  some  charming 
Esperanto  poems  of  her  own. 

The  next  day  we  took  part  in  the  closing 
meeting  of  the  main  Congress,  where  we 
heard  with  great  enthusiasm  our  blind 
poetess,  Mrs.  Thilander,  recite  her  poem, 
“  Salutation  to  Switzerland,”  written  spe¬ 
cially  for  this  Congress. 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  miss  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stressing  the  real  significance  of 
Esperanto  Congresses.  Much  of  the  work 
could,  perhaps,  be  done  through  Esperanto, 
Ligilo  and  by  correspondence,  but  the 
Congress  gives  us  something  unforgetable 
by  all  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  it.  You  will  find  absolute  equality 
among  the  blind  and  seeing  members  ; 
everybody  does  his  utmost  to  help  and 
please  his  fellows  no  matter  to  what  religion 
or  nation  they  belong.  For  the  blind  of 
many  countries,  where  prejudice  against 
them  is  stronger  than  it  is  in  England,  this 
is  the  only  place  where  they  do  not  feel  the 
weight  of  the  bar  between  the  world  of  the 
seeing  and  that  of  the  blind. 


BLIND  MAN’S  IMPRESSION  OF  AN  AIR  RAID 


A  TOTALLY  blind  masseur  resident  in 
Edinburgh  has  given,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  his  impression  of  the  air  raid 
over  the  Firth  of  Forth  last  month: — 
“  When  we  heard  the  anti-aircraft  guns 
firing  and  there  was  no  alarm  sounded,  I 
thought  it  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  air 
defence  practice.  But  I  knew  it  was  anti¬ 
aircraft  fire  as  soon  as  I  heard  it.  We  had 
just  finished  dinner  and  I  made  a  grab  at 
Lady  [the  writer’s  dog]  but  she  dodged  up¬ 
stairs  and  I  stopped  to  listen  for  the  sound 
of  bombs,  as  Tibby  had  dashed  out  into  the 
area  to  see  what  was  happening  and  I  was 
going  to  tell  her  to  keep  under  cover.  But 
I  thought  I  heard  only  one  sound  that  might 
have  been  a  bomb  and  it  sounded  too  far 
away  to  be  dangerous,  so  I  just  went  up¬ 
stairs  to  hear  what  they  were  seeing,  and 
when  they  told  me  they  could  see  the  puffs 


of  the  anti-aircraft  guns  exploding  right 
overhead,  I  said  it  could  only  be  practice  as 
there  were  no  sirens  going.  Nothing  else 
happened  for  over  an  hour  except  that  there 
seemed  to  be  plenty  of  aeroplanes  flying 
about  at  high  speed.  Just  after  half-past 
three  I  went  out  for  a  walk,  and  I  had  only 
got  the  length  of  Inverleith  Place  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  dull  explosions  coming 
from  the  Forth.  Lady  began  to  pull.  I 
heard  the  sound  of  aeroplanes  approaching 
very  low  and  fast  and,  just  as  they  got  right 
overhead,  there  was  the  sound  of  two  bursts 
of  machine-gun  fire.  I  thought  one  of  the 
planes  was  going  to  crash,  they  came  so  low, 
and  I  was  wondering  which  way  I  should 
jump.  However,  they  passed  overhead  with 
a  roar  and  I  said  to  myself,  this  practice  is 
beginning  to  get  too  realistic  !  I  heard  some¬ 
one  driving  very  slowly  beside  the  kerb  in  a 
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car,  obviously  watching  what  was  happening, 
and  I  was  thinking  of  asking  him  if  he  could 
tell  me  what  was  going  on.  The  car  actually 
stopped  and  the  driver  got  out  to  have  a 
better  view,  but  just  as  I  decided  to  ask,  he 
got  into  the  car  again  and  drove  off.  I  could 
hear  some  schoolboys  shouting  over  their 
game  of  football  in  a  recreation  ground 
across  the  way,  oblivious  to  all  that  was  going 
on,  and  the  children  playing  in  the  park,  and 
some  people  in  the  road  talking.  As  there 
was  not  the  least  excitement,  I  decided  there 
was  nothing  really  thrilling,  so  I  cut  through 
the  park  and  went  towards  Blackhall,  and 
got  home  about  a  couple  of  hours  later.  I 
met  Jessie  on  the  corner  at  the  lights  and 
she  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  it  had  been  a 


real  raid  !  .  .  .  The  sound  of  the  anti-air¬ 
craft  guns  was  not  nearly  so  loud  as  I  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  be,  and  even  though  I  only  heard 
the  bombs  bursting  fully  eight  miles  away, 
I  believe  that  even  they  might  not  be  so 
terrifying.  My  chief  worry  has  been  for 
Lady,  but  I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  keep 
her  here  with  me,  especially  as  I  have  now 
got  some  tablets  for  her  from  the  vet.,  which 
he  says  will  keep  her  quiet  for  an  hour  or 
two  after  they  take  effect.  I  have  to  give  her 
one  as  soon  as  we  hear  a  warning,  but  as  our 
warning  system  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
reliable,  I  shall  have  to  write  and  ask  old 
Hitler  to  let  me  know  when  he  is  going  to 
send  his  planes  over  here.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Blind  Vocalist’s  Distinction  in  Biblical  Studies. 

— Miss  Eva  H.  Longbcttom,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M., 
of  Bristol,  well  known  as  a  blind  vocalist,  has  just 
gained  further  distinction  in  Biblical  studies. 
She  has  been  awarded  two  more  honour  certi¬ 
ficates  by  the  National  Union  of  Unitarian  and 
Free  Christian  Lay  Preachers,  Essex  Hall, 
London.  One  certificate  was  gained  for  Old 
Testament  and  the  other  for  New  Testament 
study.  Miss  Longbottom  was  congratulated  by 
the  examiners  on  the  high  level  of  her  work,  and 
also  received  praise  for  the  helpful  nature  of  her 
answers.  Miss  Longbottom  pays  tribute  to 
Miss  Prince,  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  who  kindly  allowed  her  to  retain  certain 
books  on  long  loan. 

American  Blind  Golfer. — A1  Jones,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  U.S.A.,  plays  a  better  than  average 
game  of  golf,  consistently  breaking  100,  although 
he  lost  his  sight  completely  six  years  ago  as  the 
result  of  injuries  while  serving  in  a  destroyer  with 
the  U.S.  Fleet. 

It  was  after  “  seeing  ”  a  match  between  two 
blind  golfers  at  Duluth,  Minnesota,  last  year  that 
he  became  an  enthusiastic  player. 

What  is  remarkable  is  the  sureness  with  which 
he  hits  each  shot.  His  tee  shots  are  hard  and 
long,  and  his  irons  and  chip  shots  are  hit  de¬ 
cisively.  Even  his  putting  has  the  deft  touch 
of  an  experienced  golfer.  His  best  score  is  92 
for  eighteen  holes,  and  he  once  did  nine  holes  in 
41- 

Blind  Pianist  Attracts  Edinburgh. — A  special 
attraction  at  one  of  the  Capitol  and  Regent 
Cinemas  Sunday  evening  concerts  last  month 


was  the  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh  of  Jose, 
the  well-known  blind  pianist  and  broadcasting 
artist,  who  was  formerly  with  Roy  Fox’s  band. 

Blind  Curate  Becomes  Vicar. — Newly  re¬ 
turned  from  his  honeymoon  and  with  his  bride 
of  a  week  ago  a  spectator,  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Grant, 
blind  curate  of  Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  was  re¬ 
cently  instituted  vicar  of  Oakamoor,  near 
Cheadle,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  his  address,  said 
he  felt  sure  a  warm  welcome  awaited  the  new 
vicar.  Referring  to  Mr.  Grant’s  blindness,  the 
bishop  said  that  anything  that  might  be  lacking 
in  outward  sight  would  be  balanced  by  the  in¬ 
ward  sight  of  a  deeper  capacity  and  by  spiritual 
understanding  and  sympathy.  v 

Successful  Blind  Notts  Trader. — Mr.  Herbert 
Bingham  has,  despite  his  blindness,  carried  on  a 
petrol  filling  station,  cycle  and  general  store, 
at  Lowdham,  Notts,  for  sixteen  years,  assisted 
by  his  son.  He  places  great  trust  in  his  custo¬ 
mers  and  states  that  he  doesn’t  think  a  single 
customer  has  taken  advantage  of  his  lack  of 
sight.  “  No  one  has  cheated  me  yet.” 

Credits  for  Worcester  College  Boys.— Following 
is  a  list  of  the  credits  gained  by  the  Worcester 
College  boys  whose  success  in  the  School  Certi¬ 
ficate  Examination  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Board  was  reported  in  last  month’s  issue. 

K.  Haynes  (5  Cred.)  J.  W.  Pendry  (7  Cred.) 

P.  Jarvis  (5  Cred.)  G.  A.  Wood  (5  Cred.) 

J.  O.  Jenkins  (2  Cred.)  K.  W.  Wycherley  (4  Cred.) 

T.  McDowell  (3  Cred.)  K.  York  (5  Cred.) 

The  total  number  of  entrants  was  eleven. 
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OORRBPONDINCE 

An  Appeal  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  spite  of  the  many  calls  just  now 
on  your  readers’  time  and  exchequer,  may 
we  again  appeal  to  them  for  those  in  darkness 
and  silence. 

Many  have  been  evacuated,  and  are  away 
from  ,their  friends  in  strange  surroundings, 
perhaps  with  very  little  intercourse  with 
others. 

A  small  gift  with  a  personal  greeting  will 
bring  joy  to  their  hearts  ;  it  will  show  them 
that  someone  cares. 

The  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League 
has  over  seven  hundred  members,  many  very 
lonely  and  in  poor  circumstances  ;  and  it  is 
with  confidence  that  we  again  make  our 
annual  appeal. 

Every  donation  will  be  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary. 

Yours  etc., 

D.  M.  Williams, 

Hon.  Chairman, 

L.  Johnson, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League, 
40,  Green  Road,  Hall  Green, 

Birmingham,  28. 

On  the  Deaf-Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  one  who  has  been  through  the 
mill,  may  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  work 
being  done  for  the  deaf-blind  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  time  is  being 
taken  up  on  trying  to  make  the  deaf-blind 
forget  themselves  through  occupation,  but 
little  being  done  to  aid  their  spiritual  in¬ 
terests,  to  help  them  conquer  themselves, 
and  to  bring  out  the  true  and  beautiful  latent 
in  them  by  loving  and  gentle  consideration  : 
consequently  there  are  many  complaints  and 
explosions,  the  result  of  long  suppression  and 
strained  nerves,  which  much  occupation, 
whereon  the  mind  must  be  constantly  set, 
only  strengthens. 

They  want  kindness  and  understanding. 
Try  to  explain  carefully  anything  that  may 
puzzle  them,  as  you  would  to  children.  Do 
not  do  a  strange  thing  without  giving  the 
reason,  because  many  are  observant,  and  put 
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wrong  constructions  upon  things  :  this  will 
prevent  that  “  bottled  up  ”  feeling,  which  is 
but  the  true  self  trying  to  come  forth, 
impeded  by  fear  of  the  unknown,  from  break¬ 
ing  out  into  what  is  commonly  called 
“  temper.” 

Better  than  this,  teach  them  to  find  out 
the  explanation  for  themselves,  by  careful 
guidance  :  try  to  make  them  confide  in  you 
and  tell  you  their  problems,  and  discuss  them 
together  :  teach  them  to  analyse  every 
thought  and  feeling  before  putting  it  into 
action,  and  thus  using  and  developing  their 
own  intelligence.  Do  not  leave  them  alone 
much  until  they  have  learnt  self-control  and 
self-reliance. 

It  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  remedy  an 
effect  if  the  cause  is  disregarded  :  a  weed, 
crushed  beneath  a  flower-pot,  would  spring 
up  again  the  moment  the  obstruction  is 
removed.  It  must  be  uprooted.  Why  destroy 
the  moth’s  eggs  and  nurse  the  moth  that 
lays  them  ?  Weave  the  blossoms  of  your  own 
experience  into  a  bouquet,  and  tie  them  with 
the  golden  band  of  love,  that  all  hearts  may 
be  gladdened  by  the  fragrance  thereof. 

Yours  etc., 

"  VlVAYA.” 

Blind  Schools  in  Bihar. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  article  on 
the  Patna  Blind  School,  to  which  we  wish 
all  success,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  S.P.G. 
Blind  School,  Ranchi,  B.N.  Ry.,  was  opened 
in  1898.  It  has  educated  and  helped  many 
blind  people  and  has  a  workshop  attached 
for  the  employment  of  blind  adults,  and  the 
cane  work  done  by  them  is  famous  through¬ 
out  all  North  India,  orders  coming  from  all 
parts.  Last  year  there  were  71  on  the  roll, 
and  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  many 
more  boys  and  girls.  Ranchi  is  in  Chota 
Nagpur  and  is  included  in  the  province  of 
Bihar,  which  is  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  two  schools  for  the  blind.  The  greatest 
need  at  the  moment  is  the  increase  of  the 
lately  formed  Endowment  Fund,  the  School 
compound  being  provided  with  up-to-date 
dormitories  and  classrooms. 

Yours  etc., 

(Miss)  G.  Bateman. 

[We  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting 
the  statement  in  the  article  mentioned  that  there  was 
only  one  school  for  the  blind  in  Bihar. — Ed  ] 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Herbert  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  Organist  and 
Director  of  Music  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  from  1916-1934  (when  owing  to  ill- 
health  he  retired),  at  Eastbourne,  aged  66.  For 
the  last  five  years  he  resided  in  Sweden,  his 
wife’s  native  country,  returning  to  England  in 
July  of  this  year  in  apparent  good  health. 
His  death  after  three  weeks’  illness  was  a  severe 
shock  to  his  relations  and  friends. 

Born  at  Oundle,  Northampton,  in  1873,  he 
became  blind  as  a  result  of  an  accident  at  the 
age  of  10.  He  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  and  here  he  studied  the  organ  under 
Dr.  Alfred  Hollins  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins, 
then  organist  at  the  Temple  Church  ;  the  piano 
with  Mr.  H.  C.  Bannister  and  Mr.  Fritz  Hart- 
vigson,  and  harmony  and  composition  with 
Mr.  Frederick  Corder.  After  leaving  the  College, 
he  took  his  diploma  of  A.R.C.O.,  subsequently 
becoming  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists. 

The  then  existing  prejudice  on  the  subject 
of  engaging  blind  organists  was  great,  and  it 
was  only  through  the  fact  that  he  offered  his 
services  free  for  the  first  month  that  he  was  able 
to  secure  the  post  of  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  the  Parish  Church  of  Wilmington,  Kent. 
Here  he  remained  for  eight  years,  and  gained 
experience  which  was  of  the  greatest  value  to 
him  for  his  subsequent  post  at  Oxford  in  1904. 
At  St.  Barnabas,  a  church  well  known  in  the 
Anglo-Catholic  Movement,  he  had  wider  scope 
for  the  development  of  his  musical  abilities. 
From  a  small  two-manual  organ  in  a  village 
church,'  he  found  himself  manipulating  a  four- 
manual  instrument,  and  officiating  at  elaborate 
musical  services.  He  retained  this  post  until, 
at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  in  1916, 
he  became  the  Organist  and  Director  of  Music 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

In  his  capacity  as  official  organist,  Mr. 
Warrilow’s  duties  provided  him  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  playing  on  other  instruments  than 
that  in  the  Armitage  Hall  at  Headquarters. 
He  organised  in  1922  the  Organ  Recital  Scheme 
of  the  National  Institute,  and  the  development 
of  this  scheme  did  much  to  bring  blind  organists 
and  composers  into  fuller  recognition. 

All  through  his  career  Mr.  Warrilow  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  cause  of  blind  musicians, 
always  speaking  on  their  behalf  at  the  various 
conferences,  and  being  one  of  the  stoutest 
advocates  for  the  revision  of  Braille  music. 
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When  in  1912  a  committee  was  set  up  for  this 
purpose,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  he  was  appointed 
chairman,  ably  carrying  out  his  duties  during 
the  whole  of  the  deliberations,  which  were  not 
concluded  until  1922.  He  also  became  joint- 
editor  with  Mr.  H.  E.  Platt  and  Mr.  W.  Wolsten- 
holme  of  the  Braille  Musical  Magazine. 

Like  so  many  blind  musicians  he  was  fortunate 
in  securing  a  partner  capable  and  willing  to 
assist  him  in  his  work.  This  can  be  gathered 
from  his  remark  that  “in  a  thousand  and  one 
things  a  blind  man’s  wife  can  be  of  service  to 
him.” 

One  of  his  anecdotes,  in  his  own  words,  will  illustrate 
that  side  of  the  man  familiar  to  his  wide  circle  of 
friends  :  “  On  one  occasion  I  had  to  call  at  a  music 
shop  in  a  town  a  few  miles  away.  Getting  into  the 
ttain,  I  happened  on  a  first-class  compartment.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  station,  my  carriage  stopped  just 
outside  the  exit,  and  the  collector  said,  as  he  took  my 
ticket  :  ‘  You’ve  just  got  out  of  a  first-class  carriage.’ 

‘  Have  I  ?  ’  said  I,  ‘  I  can’t  see,  you  know.’  ‘  Oh,’ 
said  he,  ‘  a  man  told  me  that  last  week.  4d.,  please.’ 
Not  wishing  to  argue,  I  paid  my  4d.  and  went  on  my  way 
to  the  town.”  (On  his  return  to  the  station,  the 
collector,  witnessing  his  difficulty  in  crossing  the  line, 
refunded  the  4d.,  with  profuse  apologies.) 

Lady  Watkins,  wife  of  Sir  Percy  Watkins, 
former  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Welsh 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Education,  aged  69. 
For  nearly  40  years  she  was  identified  with 
the  Cardiff  Guild  of  Social  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  for  some  years  acted  as  its  honorary 
secretary. 

Councillor  William  Owen,  J.P.,  at  his  home  in 
Milton  Terrace,  Swansea,  aged  66.  He  was  one 
of  Swansea’s  best-known  figures,  ex-Mayor 
and  Freeman,  and  acting  leader  of  the  Council. 
For  a  long  period  he  had  been  virtually  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Health  Committee  and  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  during  great  extensions 
of  the  health  services,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Education  Staffing  Com¬ 
mittee. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — 

“  Councillor  William  Owen  joined  in  March, 
1938,  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  as  a  representative  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations.  We  knew  that 
Councillor  Owen  was  a  power  in  Swansea  but 
not  more  than  that.  When  he  appeared  in 
person  at  our  Council  table,  we  realised  at 
once  that  in  him  we  had  a  magnificent  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Local  Government,  a  man  who, 
whatever  his  political  affiliations,  tested  ques¬ 
tions  that  came  before  him  not  by  theoretical 
rules  but  by  a  scale  of  practical  values  brought 
to  perfection  by  many  years’  experience  of 
problems  and  their  solution.  There  was  no 
part  of  the  field  of  blind  welfare  with  which  he 
was  not  familiar,  and  he  illustrated  at  its  best 
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the  value  of  co-operation  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind  between  Local  Government  and  Voluntary 
Agencies.  He  has  not  been  long  one  of  us, 
but  quite  apart  from  his  ability  and  invariable 
helpfulness,  he  was  a  man  of  charming  person¬ 
ality,  who  won  our  hearts  as  surely  as  he  com¬ 
manded  our  respect.” — W.  M.  E. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Campbell,  widow  of  Mr.  Guy 

Campbell.  Her  death  means  the  severance  of 
the  last  “  Campbell  ”  link  with  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  The  first  Principal  was  the 
late  ^  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  who 
founded  the  College  in  1872.  The  late  Mr.  Guy 
Campbell  succeeded  his  father  as  Principal  in 
1912,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  was  appointed  to 
succeed  her  husband  in  1929.  It  was  a  very 
happy  choice  and  one  that  was  very  popular 
with  present  and  past  pupils  of  the  College, 
who  owed  so  much  to  Mrs.  Campbell’s  kindness. 
Unfortunately,  ill-health  obliged  her  to  retire 
in.  1934,  but  she  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  till  her  death.  Canon  Wilson,  in  a  warm 
tribute  paid  at  her  funeral  to  her  life  and  work, 
said  :  “In  this  faithful  servant  of  God  they 
had  an  instance  of  a  noble  life  of  service  to  a 
noble  cause.  Many  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  would  be  thankful  for  that  service. 
She  helped  to  ‘  make  the  blind  see.’  In  Mrs. 
Campbell  they  had  an  instance  of  courageous 
persistence.  Though  widowed  ten  years  ago, 
and  sorrowing,  she  shouldered  the  work  which 
her  husband  and  his  father  before  him  had  done 
so  well.  She  might  have  sought  seclusion  and 
well-earned  rest,  but  instead  she  went  on  with 
courageous  persistence.  She  had  the  Christian 
gift  of  keeping  on  .  .  .  They  said  her  life’s 
work  on  earth  was  done.  But  was  it  ?  Surely 
not.  There  were  echoes  that  would  still  be  heard, 
there  were  ripples  that  would  still  run  on.” 

Philip  Edward  Layton,  founder  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  of  Layton  Bros., 
musical  instrument  makers,  aged  79. 

Mr.  Layton  was  born  in  1859  and  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  thirteen  through  an  accident 
in  London.  He  studied  music  and  piano  tuning 
at  St.  George’s  Blind  School  (now  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead),  and  in  1880 
was  appointed  music  teacher  in  a  ladies’  school 
in  Norfolk.  He  entered  the  Royal  Normal 
College  in  1883,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Armitage,  and  graduated  with  a  diploma  in 
1887.  Unable  to  obtain  a  post  as  organist,  he 
went  to  Canada  in  1887,  where  he  started  work 
as  a  piano-tuner,  eventually  founding  a  small 
piano  business  which  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Dominion.  In  1908  Mr.  Layton 
started  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind, 
opening  a  library  and  a  workshop.  The  school 
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was  inaugurated  in  1912  ;  more  workshops  and 
a  boarding  home  for  blind  men  followed.  In 
1920  Mr.  Layton  retired  from  the  actual  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  work  and  was  elected  President. 
The  Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind  was 
founded  and  fathered  by  the  Montreal  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  its  main  object  was  to  bring  about 
registration  for  pensions  for  the  blind,  a  move¬ 
ment  which  was  brought  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  about  three  years  ago. 

At  the  funeral  service  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W. 
Jones  paid  tribute  to  “  a  truly  valiant  soul, 
one  who  struggled  against  tremendous  odds  and 
courageously  and  sacrificially  fought  his  battles 
and  served  his  fellow  men.  His  visions  were 
translated  into  achievements.  What  a  thrilling 
record  it  is!— schools,  workshops,  associations, 
co-operation,  federation— there  marches  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  a  triumphal  procession  of  service  for  the 
blind  of  Canada  under  the  inspiration  of  his 
fearless  and  devoted  leadership.” 

Frederick  Thomas  Owen,  at  his  home  in 
Bolton,  Lancs.  Mr.  Owen  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  blind  men  in  the  North  of  England. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  an  active  member 
of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  and  served 
as  the  representative  of  that  organisation  for 
six  years  on  the  Central  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  He  was  educated 
at  Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  may 
quite  legitimately  be  described  as  one  of  the 
most  versatile  and  able  craftsmen  trained  by 
Henshaw’s  Institution.  For  some  years  he  was 
Foreman  of  the  Basket  Department  of  the 
Wigan  Workshops  ;  he  left  that  organisation 
to  become  trade  representative  for  the  Bolton 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  with  considerable  distinction  for  very 
many  years.  Continuous  ill-health  over  the  past 
few  years  compelled  him  to  resign  about  a  year 
ago,  and  he  was  awarded  a  pension  for  past 
services  by  the  Local  Authority  of  his  area. 

Charles  Johnson,  a  blind  Methodist  preacher 
on  the  Knaresborough  Circuit.  “  Over  a  severe 
handicap  he  triumphed  gloriously,”  writes  a 
friend  ;  ‘‘for  many  years  he  has  rendered  loyal 
and  devoted  service.” 

Edwin  Crew,  of  Leicester,  aged  83.  Mr.  Crew 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Wycliffe  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  was  for 
nearly  half  a  century  a  devoted  worker  in  the 
cause  of  Leicester’s  blind.  He  was  chairman, 
founder,  and  financier  of  the  Wycliffe  Cottage 
Homes  for  the  Blind,  and  later  the  Victoria 
Home  for  the  Blind.  In  1931  his  work  for  the 
blind,  and  also  that  of  his  wife,  was  recognised 
by  the  City  Council,  when  the  Lord  Mayor 
presented  to  them  a  framed  illuminated  address 
expressing  appreciation  of  their  services. 
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PERSONALIA 

Mr.  R.  P.  Coles,  who  is  blind,  has  been  a 
valuable  worker  at  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Hanwell,  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  is  now 
leaving  the  district  for  Reigate,  and  as  a 
farewell  gesture  gifts  were  presented  to  him 
from  the  Church  Fellowship  and  the  Paro¬ 
chial  Church  Council.  The  vicar,  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Beck,  said  they  had  proved  the  valu¬ 
able  services  which  Mr.  Cole  had  rendered 
and  spoke  of  the  tremendous  loyalty  and 
affection  which  he  had  given  him.  Many 
other  warm  tributes  were  paid  to  Mr.  Cole’s 
friendly  personality  and  his  work  for  the 
church. 

*  *  * 

We  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  to 
Miss  P.  M.  Stallard,  of  the  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Blind,  who  has  recently 
married  and  is  now  Mrs.  Fassnidge. 


Home 

Liverpool  Workshops  and  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind,  1938-39. 

At  a  time  when  competition  is  severe,  and 
orders  fewer  than  might  be,  it  is  satisfactory 
news  to  hear  that  the  Liverpool  Workshops 
sales  at  £44,232  have  maintained  last  year’s 
level,  and  that  the  orders  received  have  been 
sufficient  to  keep  all  the  blind  workers  em¬ 
ployed  through  the  twelve  months.  The 
Annual  Report  also  announces  that  the 
Society  intends  to  launch  a  new  building 
fund  in  order  to  give  suitable  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  the  Home  Teaching  Branch,  and  to 
allow  social  activities  to  be  organised  under 
the  best  possible  conditions.  The  cost  of  the 
proposed  new  building  will  be  approximately 
£15,000.  Already  some  very  good  work  is 
being  done  for  the  unemployable  blind,  for 
classes  have  been  held  in  knitting,  rug¬ 
making,  raffia  work,  sea  grass,  pulp  cane 
work,  cookery  and  choral  work,  and  there 
are  several  social  centres  with  varied  and 
active  programmes,  a  sports  club,  and  some 


dramatic  circles.  A  new  social  centre  for  the 
deaf-blind  has  been  opened  during  the  year, 
which  appears  to  be  much  appreciated  by 
the  members. 

National  Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board, 
1938-39. 

The  Annual  Report  gives  a  survey  of  the 
Board’s  work  during  the  year  in  educating 
public  opinion  to  a  realisation  of  the  benefits 
of  medical  eye  examination,  and  an  account 
of  the  administration  of  the  National  Eye 
Service,  but  its  most  interesting  feature  is  a 
table  showing  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
50,000  cases  examined  during  the  last  five 
years  through  the  National  Eye  Service. 
These  results  the  Board  specially  commends 
to  employers  for  their  information,  for  em¬ 
ployers  might  well  do  more  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sight  of  their  employees, 
especially  since  the  ability  to  see  well  has  a 
material  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  workers. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind  (Northern 

Branch). 

The  Library  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
production  of  what  must  surely  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  Annual  Reports  ever 
issued  by  an  organisation  for  the  blind.  In 
its  foreword,  written  by  Sir  Hugh  Walpole, 
we  are  reminded  of  what  books  can  do  for 
us  in  times  of  national  or  personal  crisis  ; 
for  him  they  bring  about  “  a  world  that 
cannot  fail  me,  that  cannot  be  ruined  by  a 
political  crisis,  that  can  console  me  in 
sorrow,  or  keep  me  from  some  stupid  folly.” 
The  Report  is  illustrated  by  Heath  Robinson 
with  those  touches  of  unexpected  and  exciting 
humour  typical  of  him  ;  he  must  have  been 
unusually  fortunate  in  his  experience  of 
Committee  meetings,  if  the  animated  sil¬ 
houette  on  page  21  represents  a  personal 
reminiscence.  The  letterpress  of  the  Report 
is  attractively  set  out,  and  interestingly 
written.  That  nearly  300  new  readers  have 
joined  the  Library  during  the  year,  that 
readers  have  contributed  £69  towards  the 
costs  of  new  shelving,  that  a  new  circulation 
record  has  been  reached,  and  that  all  the 
blind  transcribers  have  been  kept  in  regular 
full  time  employment,  are  facts  which  show 
that  the  Library  is  doing  a  fine  bit  of  service, 
and  one  which  in  days  like  these  is  more 
than  ever  needed. 
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Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the 

General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1938-39. 

During  the  year  under  review,  the 
benefits  paid  to  the  blind  have 
amounted  to  £8,381  in  wages,  £4,964  in 
augmentation,  £976  in  holiday  pay,  and 
£4,056  in  pensions,  sick  pay  and  other  gifts. 
As  regards  the  inestimable  benefit  of  work, 
the  number  employed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
workshops,  or  undergoing  training  is  118 
men  and  46  women.  The  loss  on  trading  is 
slightly  higher  than  it  was  last  year. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 


The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Braille  music  was  issued  in  letter- 
press  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
October  28th.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  were  based 
on  the  revised  schedule  and  came  into  force,  in  respect 
of  all  Braille  music  published  by  the  National  Institute, 
on  November  1st,  1939. 

Piano  : 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal 
College  of  Music  : — 

s.  d. 


16,622  Basil  C.  Allchin  and  Ernest  Read. 

A  Book  of  Aural  Tests,  Part  2  (Inter¬ 
mediate,  Advanced  and  Final  Ex¬ 
aminations)  . .  .  .  .  .  ..30 

Bach — The  Art  of  Fugue  (ed.  by  D.  F.  Tovey)  : — 

16.609  No.  9,  Double  Fugue  in  the  12th  (IX)  .  .  10 

16.610  No.  10,  Double  Fugue  in  the  10th  (X)  .  .  10 

16.611  No.  11,  Chromatic  Triple  Fugue  (XI)  .  .  16 

16.612  No.  12,  Invertible  Fugue  (Rectus  and 

Inversus)  for  Three  Hands  (XII)  .  .  10 

16.614  Grieg.  Four  Pieces,  Op.  1  . .  ..16 

16,629  Grieg.  Poetic  Tone-Pictures,  Op.  3  .  .  16 

16.615  Kullak.  School  of  Octaves,  Op.  48, 

Part  3,  Passages,  Exercises  and  Ex¬ 
amples  by  various  composers  .  .  30 

16.616  Kunz.  200  Short  Two-part  Canons  (not 

exceeding  the  compass  of  a  fifth)  .  .  30 

Pianoforte  Duet  : 

16.613  Moszkowski.  Valse,  Op.  34  . .  . .  16 

Dance  : 

16.624  Connor,  T.,  and  Silver,  R.  The  Daughter 

of  Mademoiselle  from  Armentieres, 
Marching  Song  . .  .  ■  ..06 

16.625  Malneck,  M.,  and  Signorelli,  Frank. 

Stairway  to  the  Stars,  Song  Fox-  Trot  o  6 

16.626  Parker,  R.,  and  Charles,  H.  There’ll 

Always  Be  An  England,  Marching 
Song  . .  . .  • •  •  •  ..06 

16.627  Sherwin,  M.  Here’s  That  Heart  Again, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  ..  ..06 

16.628  Tucker,  O.,  and  Grogan,  P.  Especially 

for  you,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .  06 
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Theory  :  s.  d. 

16543-16544  Handbook  on  the  Art  of  Teaching 
as  Applied  to  Music,  by  William 
Lovelock.  Intermediate  size.  2  vols. 

Fug  . .  ..  (net  price)  per  vol.  2  o 

16,584  Questions  on  the  Art  of  Teaching  as 
Applied  to  Music,  by  William  Love¬ 
lock.  Intermediate  size.  Pamphlet. 

E21  . .  ..  ..  (net  price)  7- 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production- 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  Standard 
English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed  and  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Blindness  and  the  Blind. 

16,597  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  England  and 

Wales,  Handbook  on  the.  F71  . .  70 

Braille  Pandas  : 

16,724-16,728  Documents  Concerning  German- 
Polish  Relations  and  the  Outbreak  of 
Hostilities  Between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  on  September  3rd, 

1939 .  5  Vols.  . .  per  set  net  2  6 

Educational — English  :  Per  Vol. 

16,589-16,590  Plain  English,  by  William  Free¬ 
man.  2  Vols.  F145  ..  ..  7  3 

Educational — History  : 

16,585-16,586  Junior  British  History  Notes, 

Part  I,  by  W.  Edwards,  M.A.  Inter¬ 
mediate  size.  2  Vols.  F 130  ..  6  6 

Fiction  : 

16,545-16,547  Secret  War,  The,  by  Dennis 

Wheatley.  3  Vols.  F 212  . .  . .  70 

16,593-16,596  Fourfingers,  by  Lynn  Brock.  4 

Vols.  F 278  .  .  . .  . .  ..70 

Miscellaneous  : 

16,721  Apparatus  and  Appliances  for  the  Blind, 

Price  List  of.  Pamphlet.  E 12  net.  2 

Music  Literature  : 

16, 543-16, 544  Teaching  as  Applied  to  Music, 
Handbook  on  the  Art  of,  by  William 
Lovelock.  Intermediate  size.  2  Vols. 

Fug  . .  . .  . .  ..60 

War  Map  : 

16,744  Embossed  Map  of  the  Western  Front, 
showing  the  Maginot  and  Siegfried 
Lines,  and  principal  towns  and  rivers 
with  key.  12-page  pamphlet,  net  o  1 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4299  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips,  by  J.  Hilton,  1  Vol. 

Limited  Edition. 

4300-7  Lamp  in  the  Desert,  by  E.  M.  Dell.  8  Vols. 

Limited  Edition. 

4308-12  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  by  M.  Twain 

5  Vols.  Limited  Edition. 

Moon  Christmas  Annual. 

The  Directors  of  the  Moon  Society  regret  that  owing 
to  the  War  it  is  not  possible  to  present  copies  of  this 
book  to  readers  individually  this  year,  as  a  much 
smaller  number  has  been  printed.  It  has  been  decided 
instead  to  present  the  books  to  societies  and  libraries 
in  order  that  copies  can  be  passed  round  on  loan  to 
readers.  If  you  would  like  to  borrow  a  copy,  please 
notify  either  the  Home  Teacher  who  visits  you  or  the 
local  society  for  the  blind  in  your  area. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 


STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

History :  Vols. 

Haskins,  C.  H.  Normans  in  European  History  3 
Halevy,  E.  History  of  the  English  People. 

Part  II  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Pickthom,  K.  Early  Tudor  Government, 
Henry  VII  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Law  : 

Miles,  J.  C.,  and  Brierly,  J.  L.  Cases  on  Con¬ 
tract  .  .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  9 

Miscellaneous  : 

Abraham,  J.  J.  A  Surgeon's  Log  . .  . .  4 

Marett,  R.  H.  K.  Eye-Witness  of  Mexico  . .  3 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 

S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.2. 

NEW  BRAILLE  PUBLICATIONS. 

—  -  s.  d. 

The  Greatest  Drama  Ever  Staged,  by  Dorothy 

L.  Sayers .  .  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  ..of 

A  Selection  of  18  Hymns  for  Use  in  Time  of 

Trouble  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  ..of 

Twelve  Favourite  Hymns  from  “  Songs  of 

Praise  ”  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  ..of 

Twelve  Advent  Hymns  .  .  .  .  . .  ..of 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Bates,  H.  E.  Something  Short  and  Sweet  (Short 
Stories)  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  3 

Birmingham,  G.  A.  Magilligan  Strand .  .  .  .  3 

Brandon,  Charles.  Mystery  of  King’s  Everard  4 
Charteris,  L.  Holy  Terror  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Day,  Clarence.  Life  With  Mother  . .  . .  3 

Deeping,  Warwick.  Fantasia  .  .  . .  . .  5 

*  Dickson,  Carter.  Death  in  Five  Boxes  . .  3 

Duke,  Winifred.  Long  Furrows  .  .  . .  5 

Gould,  Nat.  In  the  Paddock  .  .  .  .  . .  3 

Holt,  Gavin.  Black  Bullets  . .  .  .  .  •  4 

Hughes,  Richard.  In  Hazard  ..  ..  ..  3 

♦Lagerlof,  S.  Outcast  .  .  .  .  ■  •  •  •  3 

Mackay,  Margaret.  Like  Water  Flowing  .  .  5 

Moffat,  Donald.  Mott  Family  in  France  . .  4 

Oppenheim,  P.  Dumb  Gods  Speak  .  .  . .  4 

Porlock,  Martin.  Mystery  at  Friar’s  Pardon  . .  9 

Roberts,  Cecil.  They  Wanted  to  Live  .  .  .  .  5 

Runyon,  Damon.  Take  It  Easy  (Short  Stories)  4 
Stepniak,  S.,  and  W.  Westall.  Blind  Musician 
(From  the  Russian  of  Korolenko)  .  .  . .  2 

♦Walpole,  Hugh.  Joyful  Delaneys  .  .  . .  4 

Wells,  H.  G.  Brynhild . 3 

Miscellaneous  : 

♦Alekhine,  Dr.  A.,  and  W.  H.  Watts.  Chess  ..  3 


Blosius,  Ludovicus.  Brief  Rule  and  Daily 
Exercise  for  a  Beginner  in  the  Spiritual  Life 


with  Oratory  of  the  Faithful  Soul  .  .  . .  3 

*de  la  Mare,  W.  Desert  Island  and  Robinson 
Crusoe  .  .  .  .  .  .  • -  •  •  •  •  4 

Eliott,  W.  Thompson.  Back  to  God  .  .  .  .  2 

Godfrey,  A.  S.  T.  Cradle  of  the  North  Wind  .  .  4 

Idriess,  Ion.  L.  Flynn  of  the  Inland  .  .  . .  3 

Ingram,  A.  F.  Winnington.  Secrets  of  Happi¬ 
ness  .  .  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  2 

O’Sullivan,  Maurice.  Twenty  Years  A-Growing  4 
♦Pottenger,  F.  M.  Symptoms  of  Visceral  Disease  5 
Raupert,  J.  Godfrey.  The  Supreme  Problem  .  .  4 

Steiner,  Rudolf.  Mission  of  Folk-Souls .  .  . .  3 


St.  John  Ambulance  Association  (Published  Vols. 
by).  Preliminary  Course  of  First  Aid  to  the 
Injured  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  • •  1 

Talbot,  Neville  S.  Great  Issues. .  . .  . .  2 

Teeling,  William.  Gods  of  To-morrow  . .  6 

Thomas,  Lowell.  The  Untold  Story  of  Ex¬ 
ploration  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  •  4 

♦Treuwith,  J.  B.  Matrimonial  Agent  (A  Play)  .  .  1 

Wain,  Nora.  Reaching  For  the  Stars  .  .  . .  5 

Wynne,  Maud.  An  Irishman  and  His  Family  : 
Lord  Morris  and  Killanin  .  .  .  .  •  •  4 

Juvenile  : 

Jackson,  G.  Gibbard.  Splendid  Book  of  the 
Navy  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  •  •  2 

Lynch,  T.  Adventures  of  the  Eastmere  Guides  2 
Masefield,  John.  Martin  Hyde  :  The  Duke’s 
Messenger  .  .  . .  . .  .  •  •  •  4 

♦Ratcliff,  Nora.  Compiler.  Community  Plays — 


Junior  Book  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  •  •  2 

Grade  I : 

Hilton,  James.  Lost  Horizon  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Moon  : 

Austen,  Jane.  Sense  and  Sensibility  . .  .  .  8 

Day,  Clarence.  Life  With  Father  .  .  . .  4 

Hilton,  James.  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips  .  .  .  .  1 

♦  Machine-transcribed  books. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

31st  OCTOBER,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington.  .  — 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonards  . .  . .  . .  . .  • •  — 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  ■  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  1 
(3  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  3 
(1  application  under  consideration) 

School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 

Home,  New  Romney  . .  . .  .  .  — 

Holiday  Home,  Scarborough  . .  .  .  . .  12 
Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  8 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  — 

TtWSMNTT 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Home  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  sighted 
Home  Teacher  in  East  Central  Derbyshire.  Salary 
^156  per  annum. 

Applications  from  ceitificated  Home  Teachers, 
stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience,  together 
with  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  should  be  sent  to 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  November  23rd,  1939. 

A.  C.  V.  Thomas, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary. 
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COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  WEST  RIDING  OF 
YORKSHIRE. 

Blind  Persons  Department. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  (sighted)  in  the  Administra¬ 
tive  County  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Salary 
range  ^156 — ^208  per  annum.  Commencing  salary 
according  to  qualifications  and  experience. 

The  post  will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Superannuation  Act,  1937. 

The  Teacher  (who  will  act  generally  under  the 
direction  of  the  Blind  Persons  Officer),  will  undertake 
duties  in  the  Sheffield  and  Doncaster  districts  of  the 
Administrative  County,  but  she  may  at  any  time  be 
transferred  to  some  other  district  in  the  Administrative 
Area.-7 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age,  and 
must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind. 


Forms  of  application,  with  further  details,  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  addressed  foolscap 
envelope  to  the  Blind  Persons  Officer,  County  Hall, 
Wakefield.  Such  forms,  duly  completed,  must  be 
returned  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the 
30th  November,  1939. 

J.  Charles  McGrath, 

County  Hall,  Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

Wakefield. 

7 th  November,  1939. 


Home  Teachers’  Examination.  Fully  qualified 
Home  Teacher,  with  many  successes  to  his  credit 
concerning  past  examinations,  continues  to  offer 
comprehensive  postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional 
Knowledge,  also  helpful  guidance  respecting  the 
service  as  a  whole.  For  particulars  apply  :  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harbome,  Birmingham,  17, 
(Enclose  stamp.) 


NEWCASTLE  AND  GATESHEAD  HOME  TEACHING 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Appointment  of  One  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  post.  Candi¬ 
date  must  hold  the  Certifier  te  of  the  College  of  Teachers, 
be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  area  and  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  medical  examination  with  a  view  to  inclusion 
in  the  Superannuation  Scheme.  Commencing  salary, 
^156  per  annum. 

Applications,  stating  age,  experience  in  Blind  Welfare 
and  any  other  qualifications,  accompanied  by  three 
copies  of  recent  testimonials,  endorsed  “  Home  Teacher” 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than 
December  4th,  1939. 

R.  J.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 

Sutherland  Memorial  Hall, 

Jesmond  Road, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  2. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 


The  “Penguins”  of  the  Blind  World 


HE  success  of  this  series  of  up-to-date, 
concise  books  on  topical  affairs  and  light 
current  literature,  at  6d.  net  a  volume, 
has  been  unprecedented. 

The  following  titles  have  already  been 
printed,  reprinted,  and  sold  out  : — 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


x.  Blackmail  or  War,  Mme.  Tabouis.  3  Vols. 

2.  China  Struggles  for  Unity,  J.  M.  D.  Pringle. 
2  Vols. 

3.  Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs,  1-4.  2  Vols. 

4.  Death  of  His  Uncle,  C.  H.  B.  Kitchin.  3  Vols. 

5.  Dick  Sheppard  and  St.  Martin’s,  R.  J.  Northcott. 
2  Vols. 

The  Current  “  Panda  ”  is  : — 

6.  Blue  Book  concerning  German-Polish  Relations, 
etc.,  5  Vols.  2s.  6d.  net  the  set. 

Ready  to-day  : — 

7.  Final  Report  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Nevile 

Henderson,  G.C.M.G.,  on  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  termination  of  his  mission  to 
Berlin,  20th  September,  1939.  In  1  Vol. 
(16,745.)  6d.  net. 

Ready  on  22 nd  November  : — 

8.  Oxford  Pamphlets  on  World  Affairs,  6,  8, 

15  and  16. 

6.  The  Fourteen  Points  and  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy. 

8.  “  Living-Space”  and  Population  Problems, 
R.  R.  Kuczyuski. 

15.  Czechoslovakia,  R.  Birley. 

16.  Propaganda  in  International  Politics,  E.  H. 
Carr. 

The  four  pamphlets  in  2  Vols.  (16,746-7). 
is.  net  the  set.  Order  now. 

Advance  announcements  of  forthcoming  Braille 
Pandas  will  be  sent  regularly  to  Societies  for  the  Blind 
on  application  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HOME-TEACHING 


By  "CONSERVATIVE  " 


WHAT  follows  are  the  ideas  not  of  a  home  teacher,  but  of  one  of  their  many 

admirers  and  wellwishers,  who  is  also  a  reasonably  independent  witness. 
Many  warning  fingers  have  already  been  pointed  at  the  dangers  confronting 
home-teaching  under  to-day’s  dispensation.  The  major  problems  are 
realised  ;  the  minor  issues,  less  well  known  ;  that  is  why  these  latter  are 
stressed  in  this  review  to  the  point  of  giving  it  a  lop-sided  character. 

To  begin  with,  two  words  of  criticism.  First  of  all,  do  home  teachers 
as  a  rule  do  enough  for  the  deaf-blind?  Secondly,  might  they  not  save  themselves  a  little 
by  putting  better  reliance  on  voluntary  help,  devoting  some  time  to  organising  rather  than  to 
personal  achievement  ? 


Most  home  teachers  do  teach  the  deaf  manual  alphabet,  where  necessary,  but  do  they 
use  it  enough  themselves  and  persevere  until  they  acquire  real  facility  in  so  doing  ?  Do  they  go 
on  with  the  lessons  until  they  are  satisfied  that  their  pupil  is  proficient  and  that  there  is  at 
hand  a  relation,  friend  or  voluntary  helper,  who  is  as  well,  or  better,  versed  in  the  alphabet 
than  the  deaf-blind  man  himself?  Granted  that  they  themselves  have  no  time  for  frequent 
finger  conversations,  yet  their  responsibility  for  ensuring  the  continuance  of  the  practice  should 
not  be  evaded.  They  should  concentrate  always  on  the  harder  task,  realising  that  if  they 
themselves  shirk  it,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  tackled  by  anyone  else. 


Now  for  the  second  issue.  Home  teachers  should  cultivate  the  gift  of  finding  volunteers- 
to  undertake  what  they  have  not  leisure  to  achieve  themselves.  Visiting  the  blind  as  friends 
or  when  they  are  sick,  providing  them  with  entertainment  separately  or  together,  enabling  them 
to  take  exercise  and  enjoy  fresh  air,  conveying  them  to  hospital,  playing  games  with  and 
reading  to  them,  making  their  library  lists  and  sewing  for  them — all  these  are  tasks  well  within 
voluntary  competence  and  if  home  teachers  took  a  longer  view,  they  would  realise  they  might 
be  helping  their  people  more  by  introducing  them  to  amateur  friends  on  the  spot  than  by 
their  own  necessarily  restricted  service,  however  expert  it  may  be.  There  is  in  fact  a  pitfall 
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for  a  home  teacher,  and  the  more  devoted 
she  is,  the  more  likely  is  she  to  tumble  into  it. 
She  may  grow  to  believe  quite  frankly  that 
she  is  indispensable  to  her  blind  and  that 
she  is  doing  them  almost  an  unkindness  to 
hitch  any  part  of  her  often  self-imposed 
burden  on  to  a  stranger.  She  may  not  be 
over-estimating  her  own  worth  and,  if  there 
were  fewer  blind  people,  might  actually  be 
right  in  her  contention,  but  as  in  practice 
she  must  deal  with  her  “  proteges  ”  by  the 
fifties  she  is  at  fault,  and  the  sooner  she 
learns  to  delegate  some  of  her  duties  and 
to  achieve  her  ends  through  others  the 
better  for  all  parties. 

And  now  one  or  two  remarks  about  the 
qualifications  and  appointment  of  home 
teachers.  The  time  has  come  when  there 
should  be  a  definite  assessment  of  personal 
qualities  before  the  diploma  for  home¬ 
teaching  is  granted.  Such  an  assessment 
is  made  before  certain  civil  service  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  also,  I  believe,  in  the  choice  of 
hospital  almoners.  It  should  be  an  essential 
in  diplomas  for  social  service.  It  is  the 
more  important  to-day  as  so  many  home 
teachers  are  appointed  by  local  authority 
officials,  who  are  not,  like  the  examiners  of 
the  College  of  Teachers,  social  workers  by 
profession.  Their  general  methods  of  choos¬ 
ing  staff  are,  moreover,  far  from  model  and 
have  been  criticised,  I  believe,  in  a  recent 
Government  report.  An  official  naturally 
stresses  administrative  efficiency,  and  if 
such  methods  of  selection  are  employed  there 
is  a  risk  of  future  home  teachers  approxi¬ 
mating  to  secretaries  rather  than  to  welfare 
workers. 

Again,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why 
employing  bodies  should  not  insist  on 
certification  before  appointment.  This 
would  considerably  improve  the  status  of 
home  teachers,  which,  at  the  moment,  is 
definitely  low.  There  are,  moreover,  few 
careers  where  the  candidates  receive  a 
living  wage  during  their  apprenticeship 
period.  Not  infrequently  it  is  objected, 
when  a  better  salaries  grade  is  sought,  that 
home  teachers  have  undergone  no  long  nor 
expensive  training  for  their  profession. 
Taking  a  long-distance  view  it  would  also 
be  a  distinct  advantage  if  the  apprenticeship 
were  served  in  other  fields  besides  home 
teaching. 
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1  here  is  another  important  observation  to 
make  regarding  qualification  and  that  is 
that  there  is  no  need  to  work  toward  marked 
intellectual  ability  in  a  home  teacher. 
Slowness  in  the  uptake,  if  coupled  with 
kindliness  of  heart,  is  no  hindrance  to  eventual 
success,  the  reason  being  probably  that  a 
number  of  blind  people,  as  in  other  cross- 
sections  of  society,  are  below  rather  than 
above  the  average  in  intelligence  and  that, 
as  a  rule,  their  disability  militates  against 
speed  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Sympathetic  dealing  with  blind  people  also 
calls  for  infinite  patience  and  for  content¬ 
ment  with  simple  ideas — in  fact,  for  an 
“  Horatio  ”  attitude  toward  life,  and  these 
qualities  are  not  conspicuous  in  the 
intellectually-minded  or  the  quick  of  brain. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  home-teaching 
curriculum,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
introduce  a  little  psychology  or  at  least 
instruction  in  thought-control.  Certain  blind 
men  and  women  would  derive  huge  benefit 
from  initiation  into  Christian  Science  or  any 
other  system  which  asserts  the  individual’s 
power  to  change  his  mental  outlook. 
Melancholy  and  egoistic  notions  so  often  work 
havoc  on  the  health  and  happiness  of  blind 
people  who  are,  of  course,  a  prey  to  intro¬ 
spective  ills. 

It  is  a  pity  that  under  a  local  authority 
the  home  teacher  is  such  a  minor  official — 
often  divorced,  so  far  as  her  superior  officer 
is  concerned,  from  appreciation  of  a  social 
worker’s  standpoint.  For  there  are  superior 
officers  who  think  honestly  that  the  home 
teacher  has  a  soft  job,  tooting  round  the 
country  all  day  in  a  car  and  just  making 
herself  agreeable  and  playing  the  lady 
bountiful  to  an  unfortunate  group  in  the 
community.  And  the  situation  is  only  a 
little  better  where  the  home  teacher  is  an 
adjunct  of  a  big  blind  institution  with  many 
ramifications,  in  which  home-teaching  has 
only  quite  a  secondary  importance.  It  is  a 
happier  position  where  she  is  responsible  to  an 
officer  trained  primarily  in  social  service, 
but  this,  unfortunately,  will  scon  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Where  she 
works  directly  under  a  public  administrator 
unversed  in  home-visiting,  her  worth  is 
judged  by  her  ability  and  promptitude  in 
filling  up  forms.  This  is  a  great  misfortune 
to  the  blind,  as  the  home  teacher  is  tempted 
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to  sacrifice  her  personal  service  and  her 
teaching  in  favour  of  the  only  side  of  her 
work  which  seems  to  count.  It  is  also 
certain  that  excess  of  inquiry  work  does 
prejudice  the  relationship  between  the  home 
teacher  and  the  blind,  just  because  it  is 
wellnigh  impossible  to  combine  the  attitude 
of  the  expert  official  with  that  of  the 
informal  friend.  Moreover,  where  there  are 
statutory  schemes  of  domiciliary  assistance, 
absolutely  uniform  administration  according 
to  strict  rules  is  often  hailed  as  high  merit, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  human  nature 
is  so  irregular  and  unequal  in  character. 
Human  considerations  are  purposely  over¬ 
looked,  and  the  home  teacher  may  come  to 
regard  blind  people  as  belonging  to  certain 
types  and  to  harden  her  heart  against 
special  hardships  and  extenuating  circum¬ 
stance  because  these  are  much  less  likely 
to  be  taken  into  account  than  in  the  old 
voluntary  days. 

HOME 

Administration  of  the  National  Institute  during 
the  War.— At  a  meeting  on  November  23rd, 
1939,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  empowered  its  Emergency 
Committee  for  so  long  as  the  war  continues  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  Institute  subject 
to  report  to  the  Council.  The  Emergency 
Committee  consists  of  the  Honorary  Officers, 
Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Standing 
Committees  and  Chairmen  of  the  Sub- 
Committees. 

For  the  time  being  meetings  of  the  Council 
will  be  held  at  quarterly  intervals. 

Between  meetings  of  the  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Council,  Chairmen  of  Committees 
and  Sub-Committees  are  empowered  to  decide 
matters  of  detail  which  normally  would  be  the 
business  of  their  Committees,  subject  to  report 
in  due  course  to  the  Emergency  Committee  or 
the  Council. 

Care  and  Training  of  War  Blinded  Persons. — 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  appointed  a  Committee  to 
consult  the  Local  Authorities  and  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  any  other  bodies 
concerned  on  the  steps  which  should  be  taken 
to  provide  training,  employment  and  after-care 
generally  for  any  persons  who  may  be  blinded 
in  the  course  of  hostile  action,  and  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  action  to  be  taken. 

The  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Ministry  of 
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Finally,  a  plea  for  still  more  home  teachers’ 
conferences  and  other  opportunities  for  quiet 
discussion  of  their  problems.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  home-teaching  world  are  certain 
workers  who  love  freedom  and  independence, 
of  which  they  have  full  measure  ;  who  are 
strong  in  character  and  have  clear  vision 
as  to  aims  and  ability  to  plan  their  days. 
But  such  are  the  exception.  For  the 
average  home  teacher  her  isolation  is  often 
excessive.  She  is  at  times  lonely  and  too 
easily  tempted  to  discouragement  or  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  effort.  She  may  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  mystery  of  suffering  ;  the  spiritual 
battles  she  tries  to  fight  for  her  people 
and  the  human  misery,  so  often  irremedi¬ 
able,  with  which  she  is  brought  face  to  face. 
In  such  cases  a  sympathetic  listener  or  a 
conference  serves  equally  as  stimulus  and 
safety-valve — two  things  of  which  all  social 
workers  on  occasion  stand  in  need. 

NEWS 

Pensions,  the  County  Councils  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  have 
been  informed  of  the  appointment  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee. 

British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund.— The 

special  broadcast  appeal  on  Christmas  Day  will, 
according  to  tradition,  be  for  the  Wireless  for 
the  Blind  Fund,  and  will  be  made  by  the 
“  Unknown  Blind  Man”  who  made  this  appeal 
in  1934  and  had  a  splendid  response.  The 
appeal  will  be  made  at  8.50  on  Christmas 
evening. 

In  anticipation  of  the  appeal,  the  Fund  has 
already  placed  an  order  for  500  battery  sets, 
and  so  that  a  further  order  for  500  all-main  sets 
may  be  placed  before  a  further  rise  in  the  costs 
of  parts  and  components  takes  place,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  guaranteed 
to  the  Fund  a  sum  of  £2,500,  the  estimated  cost 
of  this  order. 

Eliminating  Blindness  Among  Sunderland’s 
Children. — At  the  annual  meeting  last  month  of 
the  Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Councillor  J.  Patrick, 
commenting  on  the  report  and  accounts  said 
that  it  was  notable  that  among  the  1,807 
registered  blind  in  the  area  there  was  not  a 
single  child  under  one  year  of  age  and  only  one 
under  five.  “  We  are  eliminating  blindness 
among  children,”  he  declared,  “  thanks  very 
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largely  to  the  welfare  services  of  the  County 
Council  and  Sunderland  Town  Council.” 

Dominions  Minister  Visits  the  Blind. — The 

1 18  aged  blind  residents  in  the  North  London 
Homes  for  the  Blind,  in  Hanley  Road,  N.4, 
were  agreeably  surprised  last  month  to  discover 
that  amongst  their  visitors  on  Sunday  afternoon 
was  the  Hon.  Peter  Fraser,  New  Zealand’s 
representative  at  the  Dominions  Conference. 
He  had  called  to  see  an  88-years-old  lady 
resident  with  whom  he  has  family  connections, 
and  after  a  tour  of  the  Home  he  was  asked  by 
the  Superintendent,  Mr.  T.  W.  Ivissack,  to  speak 
to  the  less  infirm  residents  in  their  Jubilee  Hall. 
At  present  Mr.  Fraser  holds  the  posts  of  Minister 
of  Education  and  Minister  of  Health  in  the  New 
Zealand  Government,  and  is  therefore  closeley 
associated  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  Dominion.  He  showed  his  hearers  a 
fountain  pen,  suitably  inscribed,  which  only 
three  months  ago  had  been  given  to  him  as  a 
memento  of  the  opening  of  the  Hutchinson 
Home  for  the  Blind  at  Auckland  (see  page  309). 

Move  to  Close  Home  for  Blind. — Closure  of  the 
Springbank  Home  for  Aged  Blind  Women  was 
recommended  by  the  Bradford  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  last  month,  with  the  transference 
of  the  inmates  to  the  Oakhurst  Hostel  for  Blind 
Women.  The  matron  of  the  latter  is  retiring, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  her  daughter,  Miss 
Wright,  who  is  at  present  matron  at  Springbank, 
should  be  appointed  matron  at  Oakhurst. 

Permanent  resident  blind  at  Oakhurst  would 
be  increased  to  21  by  the  proposed  change. 
Some  of  these  would  continue  to  work  in  the 
knitting  department  at  Oakhurst,  which  gives 
employment  to  about  40  blind  and  sighted 
persons. 

In  Memoriam. — On  December  8th,  Captain 
Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
with  two  blinded  ex-Servicemen,  laid  a  wreath 
on  the  grave  at  Hampstead  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson. 

Swimming  Progress  at  East  Anglian  School. — 

In  a  letter  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Headmaster  and 
Superintendent  of  the  East  Anglian  School  for 
Blind  and  Deaf  Children  at  Gorleston,  says  : — 

“  Three  years  ago  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  encouraged  us  to  initiate  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  swimming  pool  by  a  generous  donation 
towards  the  cost.  It  was  in  large  measure 
owing  to  the  goodwill  shown  by  the  N.I.B. 
that  the  requisite  sum  was  obtained  and  the 
pool  completed. 

“  We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  on  the 
Staff  not  only  first-class  swimmers,  but  excellent 
teachers  of  swimming. 

“  The  pool  has  been  in  full  use  for  three 
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complete  seasons  and  during  that  period  179 
certificates  have  been  awarded  :  76  certificates 
for  100  yards  ;  58  for  quarter-mile  and  45  for 
half-mile.  Tests  for  longer  distances  than  the 
half-mile  are  not  permitted. 

“  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  entered  our 
pupils  for  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  awards 
and.  gained  14  Intermediate  Certificates  and  10 
Bronze  Medallions.  In  this  connection  it  is 
but  fair  to  recognise  the  effort,  time  and  skill 
put  to  the  service  of  the  children  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Howard. 

“  It  must  not  be  thought  that  our  main 
preoccupation  is  in  the  gaining  of  certificates 
and  awards ;  the  pool  is  used  to  the  full  for 
recreational  purposes.  Neighbouring  schools 
visit  us  and  every  encouragement  is  given  to 
our  children  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  water 
apart  from  competitions.” 

National  Baby  Welfare  Council. — The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  National  Baby  Week 
Council  announces  that  the  name  of  the  Council 
has  been  changed  to  “  National  Baby  Welfare 
Council.” 

The  National  Baby  Week  Council  came  into 
being  during  the  last  war,  claiming  the  nation’s 
better  attention  to  its  babies  and  little  children. 
In  1917,  the  first  National  Baby  Week  was  held, 
1918  saw  the  first  great  triumph  in  the  passing 
of  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Act.  Since 
that  time  the  Council  has  continuously  pursued 
its  labours — keeping  the  welfare  of  the  mothers 
and  little  children  of  this  country  ever  before 
the  public.  Parents  and  ratepayers  alike  are 
now  alert  to  their  responsibilities  for  babies  and 
little  children. 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  another  war 
it  is  the  Council’s  job  to  see  that  in  the  stress 
and  strain  of  present  times,  efforts  for  fostering 
the  health  and  welfare  of  mothers  and  little 
children  do  not  flag. 

The  broader  title  of  National  Baby  Welfare 
Council  speaks  for  itself,  and  under  that  name 
the  Council  will  continue  and  expand  its  pro¬ 
paganda  work  and  develop  its  service  to  the 
nation.  The  Council’s  address  is  29,  Gordon 
Square,  London,  W.C-.i. 

Intermarriage  of  Blind  Persons. — The  Lei¬ 
cester  City  Council,  it  is  reported,  have  informed 
the  Ministry  of  Health  that  they  have  approved 
a  rule  under  which  a  blind  person  marrying 
another  blind  person  shall  not  be  employed  by 
the  Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind.  But  the 
rule  will  be  inoperative  if  a  medical  man  can 
give  a  certificate  that  such  a  marriage  would  be 
childless.  There  was  strong  opposition  to  this 
approval,  which,  according  to  the  Daily  Express, 
was  obtained  by  one  vote  only. 

The  rule  of  the  Leicester  Institution  for  the 
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Blind  referred  to  was  made  some  forty  years  ago, 
and  is  as  follows  :  “  That  the  Committee,  having 
heard  of  so  much  misery  resulting  from  the 
marriages  of  blind  persons,  consider  it  their  duty 
to  the  public  to  discourage  such  unions,  they 
therefore  do  not  employ  such  persons.” 

Some  15  or  20  years  ago  a  blind  couple  asked 
the  Committee  to  make  an  exception  in  their 
case  because  the  woman  was  incapable  of  bearing 
children.  As  this  statement  was  supported  by 
a  doctor’s  certificate,  the  Committee  agreed  to 
the  request  and  altered  the  rule  by  adding  these 
words  :  “  This  rule  shall  not  operate  in  cases  in 
which  it  can  be  certified  by  a  Medical  man  that 
there  can  be  no  children  of  the  marriage.” 

When  the  rule  now  in  question  was  made, 
sterilisation  was  not  a  matter  of  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  knowledge  has  been  more  widely 
spread  of  recent  years.  It  appears  that  some 
blind  persons  wishing  to  marry  have  consulted 
their  own  Doctors  on  the  lines  of  the  recommen¬ 
dation  made  by  the  Report  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  on  the  question  of  heredi¬ 
tary  blindness.  That  recommendation,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  that  blind  persons  wishing 


to  marry  should  before  marriage  consult  an 
ophthalmologist  whether  the  cause  of  their 
blindness  was  transmissible,  and  that  they 
should  not  have  children  if  they  were  advised 
that  there  was  a  risk  of  their  being  blind.  It 
has  not  been  suggested,  despite  the  strong 
feeling  expressed  recently  in  Leicester,  that  the 
Institution  has,  at  any  time,  brought  any  kind 
of  pressure  to  bear  on  blind  people  who  consulted 
Doctors  in  their  own  interests. 

The  Committee’s  reasons  for  maintaining  the 
rule  are  (1)  that  in  many  cases  blindness  is  here¬ 
ditary  and  in  their  view  it  is  not  right  to  risk 
bringing  children  into  the  world  to  live  retarded 
and  possibly  unhappy  lives  and  to  be  dependent 
on  the  public  for  their  maintenance  ;  (2)  that 
generally  speaking  blind  persons  cannot  under¬ 
take  the  duties  of  parentage  with  satisfaction, 
being  handicapped  in  a  way  that  must  render 
the  care  and  upbringing  of  children  extremely 

difficult.  The  verv  considerable  and  ever 

%/ 

growing  cost  to  the  public  both  through 
charitable  effort  and  the  local  rates  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  blind  persons  is  another 
consideration. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


New  Zealand  Institute’s  New  Home. — The 

newest  addition  to  the  New  Zealand  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  Hutchinson  Home  for  elderly 
women,  was  opened  recently  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  gathering  by  the  Mayor  of  Auckland, 
Sir  Ernest  Davis,  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  the  Hon.  P.  Fraser,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present. 

The  home,  which  will  accommodate  25  women 
and  a  separate  staff,  consists  of  a  single-storey 
wooden  house,  formerly  the  director’s  residence, 
to  which  a  large  two-storey  addition  has  been 
made.  It  will  fulfil  a  similar  function  to 
Bledisloe  House  for  elderly  men,  which  was 
opened  in  1934. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Schramm,  M.P.  for  Auckland  East, 
who  represented  the  Government,  delivered  a 
message  from  Mr.  Fraser,  congratulating  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hutchinson  on  his  very  fine  work  as 
chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  institute  for  the 
past  13  years.  Mr.  Schramm  mentioned  that 
the  Government  has  contributed  £1,000  toward 
the  cost  of  the  new  home. 

The  Minister,  he  said,  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  was  determined 
to  give  it  every  assistance  in  his  power.  He 
particularly  valued  the  work  that  was  being 
done  by  the  acting-director,  Mr.  J.  E.  Broadfoot. 

Before  declaring  the  building  open,  Sir 
Ernest  Davis  commended  the  choice  of  a  name 


for  the  new  home.  It  was  appropriate,  he 
said,  that  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  long  service  to  the 
Institute  should  be  commemorated  in  this  way. 

The  roll  of  the  Institute,  said  Sir  Ernest, 
numbered  17 1  at  present,  and  the  organisation 
was  in  contact  with  1,000  other  blind  people 
throughout  the  Dominion  through  officials  and 
advisory  committees.  The  library  did  valuable 
service  in  circulating  Braille  books.  He  con¬ 
gratulated  the  directors  and  staff  on  the  newest 
development  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  that  next  year  would 
be  the  50th  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute. 
The  present  trustees  were  striving  to  follow 
the  good  example  left  by  many  citizens  who 
had  given  service  unsparingly  in  the  past.  He 
appreciated  the  honour  of  having  the  home 
named  after  him,  but  wished  it  to  be  regarded  as 
embracing  the  co-operative  efforts  of  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Institute,  including  the  blind 
people  themselves. 

The  purpose  of  the  organisation,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  added,  was  “  to  take  the  blackness 
out  of  blindness.”  He  was  grateful  for  the 
friendly  letters  he  had  received  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  for  many  gifts  toward  the 
furnishing  of  the  new  building. 

Sir  Ernest  Davis  then  declared  the  home  open 
and  unveiled  a  brass  name-plate  and  a  larger 
commemorative  tablet  to  be  erected  within. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  says  :  “  This  is  another  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  progress  of  the  care  of  the  blind  in 
the  Dominion.  Having  passed  this  one,  we  are 
now  looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Hospital  for  the  Blind.  The  position  at  the 
present  moment  is  that  we  have  ‘  Bledisloe 
House’ — the  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  Men, 
and  this  Home  for  Aged  Blind  Women,  but  we 
have  no  accommodation  for  cot  cases.  When 
our  blind  folk  reach  that  stage  we  have  to 
transfer  them  to  other  Institutions  where  they 
are  well  cared  for,  but  to  us  and  to  them  this  is  a 
sad  parting.  They  miss  our  special  facilities 
for  their  care — the  radio,  readers,  and  the 
companionship  they  have  been  used  to,  so  we  are 
planning  to  build  a  special  hospital. 

“  Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  We  now  have  residential 


quarters  for  the  male  and  female  workers  in  our 
factory  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty  homes  for 
married  workers  have  been  built  in  addition  to 
two  sets  of  flats.  We  have  a  school  both  for 
adults  and  children,  a  Band,  Rowing  Club,  a 
Social  Hall,  Library,  etc.  We  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for  new  occupations  and  equipment. 

Thank  God  there  are  no  blind  beggars  in 
the  Dominion — either  soldiers,  sailors,  or 
civilians.  The  co-operative  efforts  of  the 
Government,  the  Commercial  Travellers’ 
Association  and  numerous  other  organisations 
such  as  Rotary  Clubs,  Women’s  Organisations 
as  well  as  ourselves  have  done  much  to  bring 
work  and  recreation  to  the  blind  and  to  create 
goodwill  towards  them  to  a  very  high  degree  in 
the  Dominion.  We  also  greatly  appreciate  the 
aid  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
been  to  us  in  many  ways.” 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


French  Sergeant  Blinded  as  He  Saved  His 
Men. — A  French  sergeant  who  took  part  in  a 
raid  on  a  mine-studded  wood  in  the  Saar  Valley 
is  apparently  the  first  Allied  soldier  to  lose  his 
sight  in  action.  The  Germans  had  buried  the 
mines  in  several  lines  and  camouflaged  them 
with  grass  and  dead  autumn  leaves.  They 
were  everywhere — in  the  middle  of  the  paths, 
at  the  foot  of  trees,  or  under  faggots.  The  men 
advanced  with  outstretched  hands,  feeling  the 
ground  for  the  fuses,  and  suddenly  they  would 
be  flung  several  yards  high,  uttering  cries  of 
terror.  The  sergeant  always  volunteered  for 
dangerous  missions,  and  arming  himself  with  a 
long  piece  of  wood  he  set  out  to  explode  several 
mines  in  order  to  prepare  a  safe  passage  for  his 
men.  His  method  was  to  find  a  mine  and  then, 
flattening  himself  on  the  ground,  explode  it 
from  the  distance  of  the  wooden  baton  he 
carried. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  sergeant,  in  his 
own  words,  “enabled  my  section  to  reach  its 
objective.”  But  he  suffered  wounds  which 
have  cost  him  his  eyes. 

Whole  Population  Colour-blind. — All  the  200 

inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Limfjord,  North  of 
Jutland,  are  colour-blind,  according  to  tests 
made  by  the  Danish  oculist,  Dr.  Holm,  quoted 
by  the  Paris-Midi.  Apart  from  this  the 
inhabitants  are  quite  normal.  The  reason  for 
this  universal  colour-blindness,  according  to 
Dr.  Holm,  is  constant  intermarriage  among  the 
island’s  inhabitants. 

The  Blind  Old  Lady  and  the  Cow’s  Tail.— 

Knitters  in  San  Francisco  are  chuckling  over 
this  little  tale.  Historians  delving  into  the  early 


history  of  California  have  discovered  among  the 
records  the  story  of  a  blind  Spanish  grandmother 
living  near  Phoenix  Lake  who,  as  well  as  keeping 
her  men  folk  supplied  with  socks,  also  kept  the 
family  cow  supplied  with  tails.  It  appears  that 
the  animal  had  lost  its  own  tail  and  so  had  no 
defence  against  flies,  and  the  old  lady  knitted 
two  new  woollen  tails  a  year  for  it,  which  she 
tied  to  the  stump  of  the  original  tail. 

Model  of  Helen  Keller’s  New  Home. — Dr. 
Helen  Keller  captivated  an  audience  of  some  50 
admirers  in  New  York  with  her  delight  on 
receiving  as  a  gift  a  scale  model  of  the  colonial- 
style  country  home  in  Westport  that  she  had 
built  for  herself.  The  gift  was  made  so  that 
Miss  Keller  might  see  with  her  fingers  the 
appearance  her  house  presents  to  others. 

The  presentation  ceremony  was  held  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
Miss  Keller  is  an  officer,  and  the  model  home, 
three  feet  long  and  one  foot  high,  was  the  gift 
of  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley  presented  Miss  Keller 
with  a  golden  key  to  her  new  home.  She  ran 
her  hands  wonderingly  over  the  peaked  roof 
and  gables,  and  declared  : — 

“  Oh,  what  a  surprise  !  What  a  beautiful 
thought  !  ” 

So  adapted  to  normal  living  is  Miss  Keller 
that  her  home  contains  no  innovations  other 
than  a  special  buzzer  system  by  which  she  can 
summon  Miss  Thomson,  her  guests,  or  servants. 
The  buzzer  is  installed  in  the  floor  of  her  study 
in  such  a  manner  that  she  can  feel  the  vibrations 
and,  through  a  system  of  rings,  can  ascertain 
whether  a  meal  is  ready  or  whether  a  visitor 
is  waiting. 
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BLIND  WELFARE  AND  THE  WAR 

Reports  from  Agencies  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  Country 

on  War-time  Arrangements 

( Continued  from  Iasi  month’s  issue) 


Provinces  ( Southern ) 

Cambridgeshire  Society  for  the  Blind. — When 
evacuation  of  blind  persons  was  first  under 
consideration  this  area  was  asked  by  the  London 
County  Council  evacuating  authorities  to  find 
billets  for  870  blind  persons.  As  this  County 
has  only  one  town,  namely  Cambridge,  the  local 
billeting  authorities  pointed  out  that  billeting  to 
this  extent  was  impossible,  and  the  number  of 
billets  asked  for  was  eventually  reduced.  The 
task  of  finding  these  billets  was  from  the  outset 
handed  over  to  the  Blind  Society  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  billeting  was  to  be  in  private 
houses  on  a  voluntary  basis,  no  billets  were 
secured  eventually  in  the  Borough  and  Villages, 
but  ultimately  the  London  County  Council 
authorities  found  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  allocate  any  blind  evacuees  to  Cambridge¬ 
shire. 

Eight  odd  cases  (three  of  which  have  now 
returned  to  London)  of  evacuees  by  private 
arrangement  were  reported  to  the  Society  by 
their  local  authorities,  where  domiciliary  assist¬ 
ance  was  payable.  The  allowances  are  now 
being  paid  through  this  Society  in  accordance 
with  the  local  scale.  In  addition  there  was  one 
hospital  case  ;  a  mother  of  two  children 
under  5,  who  has  now  returned  to  London  : 
and  a  qualified  Home  Worker  who  has  also 
returned  to  London  where  his  work  can  be 
continued. 

The  usual  work  of  the  Society  continues  as 
before,  except  for  earlier  office  hours  and  visiting 
somewhat  restricted  by  petrol  rationing. 

Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind.— Three  hundred  and  two  blind  persons 
and  guides  arrived  in  Wiltshire  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2nd.  The  Billeting  Officers  were  ready  to 
receive  them  in  various  centres  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Association  through  its 
District  Representatives  and  Home  Teachers 
for  transport. 

There  were  many  difficult  problems  as  the 
numbers  arranged  for  in  each  area  either 
exceeded  or  fell  short  of  expectation.  Two 
houses  had  to  be  requisitioned  at  a  moment’s 
notice  for  50  and  47  persons  respectively,  as 
they  arrived  at  wrong  destinations.  Two 
houses  were  ready  to  receive  25  and  20  in 
each.  These  four  houses  are  now  all  occupied. 

Great  things  have  been  accomplished  in  each  _ 


of  these  homes.  A  piano  and  wireless  set  were 
given  and  a  Talking  Book  machine  lent. 
Cigarettes  and  gifts  of  all  descriptions  are  being 
constantly  presented. 

Those  evacuees  who  went  into  private 
billets  are  very  comfortable  indeed,  the  billeters 
in  every  instance  putting  everything  they  could 
at  the  disposal  of  their  blind  guests  to  make 
them  happy.  Clothes  of  all  descriptions  were 
given  to  help  out  those  who  had  come  away 
rather  hurriedly  and  were  without  necessary 
garments.  One  woman  arrived  in  a  night  dress 
with  only  a  coat  and  skirt  on  top  and  several 
had  no  night  attire  at  all. 

The  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind  in 
London  has  now  come  to  the  rescue  and  enabled 
all  those  who  are  in  need  to  receive  suitable 
new  garments  at  an  extremely  low  price  ;  in 
some  instances  no  charge  was  made  at  all. 

Twenty-six  blind  have  returned  to  London, 
not  because  they  were  unhappy  in  their  new 
homes  but  because  of  the  anxiety  as  to  what 
was  to  become  of  their  old  homes  in  London. 

The  County  Association  is  carrying  on  in 
spite  of  the  many  difficulties  of  transport,  etc. 
The  home  teachers  and  visitors  are  managing 
to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  blind  in 
their  areas  through  the  local  visitors  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  All  arrangements  have  been 
made  in  the  event  of  an  air-raid  for  every  blind 
person  living  alone. 

Social  Meetings  have  been  curtailed  but  it  is 
hoped  that  a  Christmas  Tea  will  take  place  in 
every  area.  Home  visiting  is  being  maintained  ; 
petrol  allowance  has  received  reasonable  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Swindon  Branch  is  carrying  on  the 
activities  of  its  Institute  as  in  normal  times. 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind— It  was 

announced  in  the  October  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  that  an  Emergency  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind 
had  decided  to  limit  its  work  to  “  charitable 
work  for  the  blind  ”  and  that  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil’s  statutory  duties  to  the  blind  would  be 
carried  out  bv  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Com¬ 
mittee.  As  a  result  of  further  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Society  and  the  County  Council 
arrangements  have  now  been  made  whereby 
the  Society  has  again  taken  over,  as  Agent  of 
the  County  Council,  all  work  relating  to  the 
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welfare  of  the  blind  and  is  once  more  Almoner 
of  the  County  Council.  Mrs.  H.  Wright  Brown 
resumes  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Society  and  the 
office  will  be  at  the  same  address  as  previously, 
27,  North  Crescent,  Hertford. 

Provinces  ( Northern ) 

Burnley  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind. — 

The  area  covered  by  the  Society’s  activities  is 
composed  of  the  Burnley  County  Borough  and 
a  large  part  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council. 
The  Burnley  area  is  a  neutral  area  for  evacuation 
purposes,  but  the  County  area  is  a  reception 
area''  for  children  and  aged  people  only. 
Almost  to  the  last,  blind  people  were  expected 
here,  arrangements  were  being  made  for  their 
reception  ;  but  they  were  sent  elsewhere. 

As  everywhere  else,  the  black-out  and  the 
diminished  number  of  buses  and  their  shortened 
hours  of  service  are  the  chief  difficulties. 
Evening  socials  are  not  so  well  attended  and 
they  have  to  close  down  at  9.30  p.m.  The 
monthly  evening  concert  has  been  cancelled  but 
when  possible  an  afternoon  concert  is  held 
instead.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
certain  food  supplies,  the  mid-weekly  “  tea  and 
buns,”  and  the  monthly  tea  parties  are  being 
held.  Quite  a  new  feature  is  the  occasional 
visits  to  Social  Centres  round  about,  to  play 
Domino  Tournaments.  Three  weekly  social 
afternoons  and  three  handicraft  classes  are 
still  run  in  different  districts.  The  Burnley 
Club  room  is  still  open  daily,  with  a  larger 
afternoon  attendance  than  previously ;  and 
the  women  are  quite  well  occupied  with  their 
knitting,  as  a  Knitting  Centre  for  the  Forces 
has  been  started  ;  the  Committee  advanced  the 
first  £5  for  the  purchase  of  wool ;  but  from 
other  sources  this  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
while  many  people  send  supplies  of  wool  to  be 
knitted  up  as  special  parcels.  At  the  close  of 
the  monthly  parties,  there  is  a  collection  of 
coppers  with  which  to  buy  wool — this  being  a 
request  from  the  men  (blind),  who  feel  they 
must  do  something  “  if  only  to  supply  the 
women  with  ‘  ammunition.’  ” 

Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  for  Barnsley 
and  District. — The  welfare  work  for  the  blind 
in  Barnsley  and  District  has  not  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
except  that  all  Social  Centres  have  been  closed 
temporarily — it  being  deemed  inadvisable  to 
congregate  a  number  of  blind  persons  together. 

The  Blind  Welfare  Department  and  Work¬ 
shop  are  functioning  as  usual,  also  the  Home 
Teaching  Services. 

The  collecting  body — the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  for  Barnsley  and  District,  has  not 
in  any  way  abated  its  efforts  to  bring  in  more 
money  to  benefit  the  blind. 


Scotland 

Mission  to  the  Out-Door  Blind  for  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland.— In  April  this  year, 
when  the  subject  of  evacuation  was  being  con¬ 
sidered,  a  preliminary  survey  was  taken  by 
post  of  all  blind  people  in  the  City  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  wished  to  be  evacuated  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  ;  450  out  of  1,800 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  as  the  result  of 
a  personal  canvass  by  home  teachers  in  June, 
July  and  August,  these  figures  gradually 
increased  to  700. 

At  comparatively  short  notice— a  few  weeks 
in  most  cases — billets  had  been  secured  by  the 
receiving  authorities  in  country  districts  in  the 
South-West  of  Scotland — some  in  small  houses, 
others  in  large.  In  some  of  the  latter,  equip¬ 
ment  and  furnishings  had  to  be  secured — also 
at  short  notice — in  order  to  make  them  as 
comfortable  as  possible  for  the  prospective 
evacuees,  the  majority  of  whom  were  elderly 
men  and  women. 

Wednesday,  September  6th,  was  fixed  as  the 
day  for  evacuation,  but  on  that  day  only 
313  persons  turned  up  at  the  six  places  of 
assembly,  the  remainder  having  apparently 
changed  their  minds  in  the  interval. 

The  evacuation  was  by  motor  bus,  and  on 
the  whole  the  arrangements  made  worked 
very  smoothly,  the  people  with  very  few 
exceptions  getting  comfortably  settled  down  in 
their  new  homes.  A  generous  welcome  to  the 
blind  people  was  given  by  the  great  majority 
of  their  hosts  and  hostesses  in  these  homes. 
Some  of  them,  too,  were  really  beautiful  homes, 
one  evacuee  in  particular  speaking  of  his  as  a 
perfect  “  Garden  of  Eden,”  where  he  would  be 
pleased  to  stay  “  for  the  duration!  ” 

But  now,  after  three  months  of  experience, 
what  is  the  position  ?  Very  much  the  same  as 
with  the  school  children  who  were  evacuated. 
Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  Glasgow  blind  people 
have  gradually  found  their  way  back  to  the 
city  again  ;  and  this  for  various  reasons  ;  there 
have  been  no  air-raids  over  Glasgow  ;  many  of 
the  country  houses  were  too  quiet  and  lonely 
for  city  dwellers  ;  separation  from  their  friends 
was  too  much  for  them  and  they  got  home-sick  ; 
while  yet  others  had  their  domiciliary  allowances 
reduced  by  the  local  authority,  and  on  that 
account  decided  to  come  home.  As  a  result  of 
this  trek  homewards,  several  large  houses  have 
had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  home  teachers  who 
were  in  charge  have  been  brought  back  to  their 
regular  duties  again.  Should  serious  air-raids 
occur,  however,  over  the  city,  there  would  then, 
no  doubt,  be  a  rush  for  a  further  evacuation, 
and  the  teachers  might  have  to  return  to  the 
country  once  more. 
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“VACATION,”  1939 

From  a  Home  Visitor’s  Diary 

By  ANNE  KEEBLE 


THANK  heaven  for  holidays  !  With 
a  sigh  of  relief  I  hurried  through  the 
last  report  and  closed  the  typewriter. 
Two  glorious  weeks  of  freedom  at  a 
Holiday  Camp  ! 

As  a  Home  Visitor  in  East  London,  I 
had  “evacuation  headache.” 

The  Government  scheme  had  presented 
its  problems,  and  for  months  there  had  been 
a  rush  ot  special  visits.  Aged  people  had 
to  decide  whether  they  would  leave  their 
homes  if  war  came.  There  were  family 
difficulties  ;  worried  invalids  to  cheer  up  ; 
and  those  weeks  held  many  heartaches  for 
bewildered  old  folk  facing  up  to  modern  war. 

Small  wonder  that  I  was  tired  and 
“  nervy  ”  and  longed  for  holidays.  Rumours 
that  Hitler  would  strike  again  in  August 
haunted  us  a  little,  but  we  went  ahead  with 
our  plans  and  hoped  Adolf  would  wait. 

Alas  for  dreams  !  Within  the  first  two 
days  of  my  holiday,  Germany  and  Russia 
shook  hands,  the  invasion  of  Poland  seemed 
imminent  .  .  .  and  I  was  back  on  duty ! 
Then  the  Government  decided  to  commence 
evacuation.  There  followed  three  feverish 
days  of  visiting  to  warn  evacuees  when  to  be 
ready,  and  then  home,  to  report  under 
black-out  lighting  conditions. 

People  had  to  pack  up  quickly,  and  many 
went  weeping  to  the  Animals’  Dispensaries 
with  beloved  pets  under  their  arms. 

Some  were  too  ill ;  others  could  not  face 
parting  with  their  home.  What  a  gigantic 
tragedy  it  was  ! 

But  there  was  little  time  to  think  just 
then.  My  whole  world  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  “  Evacuation  Day  ”  duties, 
and  with  a  splitting  headache,  I  tumbled 
into  bed  for  a  few  hours’  sleep  before  the 
great  day  ! 

At  6.30  a.m.  a  friend  collects  my  baggage 
and  me.  I  am  adorned  with  an  official 
armlet,  and  have  an  assorted  parcel  of 
clothing  to  meet  any  emergency  shortages 
among  the  flock.  There  is  an  anti-climax 
on  arrival,  for  I  had  expected  queues  of 
evacuees,  but  found  the  caretaker  sleepily 
unlocking  the  gates.  He,  like  all  of  us, 
is  heavy-eyed  this  morning  ! 


The  first  escort  car  arrives  with  a  party  of 
delicate  cases.  An  A.T.S.  girl  in  all  the 
glory  of  her  new  uniform  drives  up  with 
another  passenger.  The  women  volunteers 
who  are  accompanying  the  party  into  the 
country  report  smilingly  for  instructions. 

And  now  our  party  begins  to  grow,  and  we 
assemble  them  in  a  schoolroom  with  benches 
for  very  young  children.  Imagine  trying 
to  fit  bulky  people  with  assorted  parcels  and 
lots  of  clothes  into  those  seats  !  But  we 
did  it,  and  there  they  were  marshalled  like 
a  class,  with  me  at  the  teacher’s  desk 
struggling  with  cards  and  sundry  queries. 

Fanny  arrives  hatless  !  Can  she  go  ? 
Yes  !  So  relatives  hurry  her  home  to 
pack  and  return  within  thirty  minutes. 

Samuel  has  to  have  insulin  ;  what  shall 
he  do  ?  Go  to  the  nearest  hospital  to  his 
billet. 

Eliza  has  left  her  Pension  book  behind. 
I  must  post  it  on. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  have  left  a  cat  and  five 
kittens  alone  in  a  locked  house  !  Make  a 
note  to  advise  Cats’  Home. 

Flora  is  uncertain,  and  her  daughter  is 
weeping,  so  I  put  Flora  in  the  hands  of 
Sarah,  the  bright  spot  of  the  party. 

Mrs.  G.  wants  to  go  home  for  something 
to  eat.  I  tell  her  to  eat  some  of  her  sand¬ 
wiches  ! 

The  escort  car  reports  again.  Mrs.  C.  is 
not  ready  ;  can  we  call  again  this  afternoon  ! 

Two  crippled  friends  arrive.  One  sits  in 
the  corner  weeping  softly,  while  her  friend 
tries  to  make  her  smile.  I  know  why  she 
is  sad  ;  her  cat  was  destroyed  yesterday,  and 
to-day  she  leaves  the  home  she  has  known 
fifty  years. 

I  see  Mr.  N.  coming  in,  and  am  glad. 
Whatever  happens,  this  change  will  benefit 
him.  He  has  left  a  lonely  flat,  and  is  in 
high  spirits.  He  says  the  men  are  forming  a 
brigade  of  the  “  stand  backs  !  ” 

The  relatives  become  more  numerous  until 
the  caretaker  takes  a  hand  and  shepherds 
them  outside.  He,  and  the  police  on  duty, 
are  doing  fine  work  escorting  old  folk  and 
joking  with  those  who  look  depressed. 
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The  time  goes  on  and  the  buses  have  not 
arrived.  A  valiant  relative  asks  if  she  can 
make  tea  for  the  party,  and  we  gratefully 
accept.  Soon  they  are  dispensing  tea  in 
true  wartime  fashion.  Out  come  the  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  many  a  parcel  becomes  leaky. 

At  last  the  buses  arrive,  and  the  pilgrimage 
begins.  Keeping  bands  of  friends  together, 
we  carry  their  packages  and  cases  out. 
There  is  a  crowd  of  onlookers,  and  only  one 
woman  spoils  the  spirit  by  bursting  into 
tears,  She  is  soon  hustled  aside  by  other 
relatives  who  are  feeling  as  bad,  but  not 
showing  it. 

My  goodness,  my  eyes  have  been  wet  too  ! 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  detached  from  all 
this  sentiment.  They  have  gone  very 
bravely  into  the  unknown  ;  and  it  is  no  light 
adventure  for  old  and  feeble  blind  people  ! 


And  now  back  to  report.  Five  minutes 
for  a  coffee.  All  around  I  see  the  hurried 
preparations  for  war.  Sandbags,  tin 
helmets,  uniforms.  I  pass  a  railway  station 
with  its  entrance  blocked  by  mothers  and 
young  children,  and  witness  again  the 
scenes  I  have  just  left. 

I  hand  my  lists  in  and  receive  instructions 
for  duty  next  week,  but  am  too  tired  to 
think  beyond  to-morrow,  Sunday,  with  its 
opportunity  for  a  glorious  sleep  !  News 
begins  to  trickle  in  of  the  other  evacuated 
parties.  We  exchange  views  at  the  Office 
and  wonder  how  the  reception  areas  will  deal 
with  the  influx.  With  a  show  of  interest 
I  scan  the  list  of  destinations,  and  with  an 
irony  of  fate  stranger  than  fiction  I  discover 
that  one  party  is  now  on  its  way  to  my 
Holiday  Camp  ! 


PREPARE  IN  ADVANCE 


Good  Advice  to  Blind  People  who  are  Losing  their  Hearing 

The  following  remarks  by  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
appear  in  the  current  issue  of  the  St.  Dunstan’s  Review  : — 


“  More  than  once  in  these  Notes  and  in 
speeches  to  St.  Dunstaners  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  group  amongst  us  who  are 
both  deaf  and  blind.  These  St.  Dunstaners 
have  special  needs  of  their  own  which  we 
try  to  meet  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  a  number  of  blinded  soldiers 
have  taken  up  my  suggestion  to  learn  the 
manual  alphabet  so  that  they  can  talk  to 
their  deaf  comrades  when  they  meet  them. 
I  hope  others  will  follow  this  course.  It  is  a 
service  which  can  well  be  rendered  also  by 
members  of  the  staff  and  by  Good 
Companions.  They  will  be  helping  St. 
Dunstan’s  by  making  themselves  available 
for  service  to  deaf-blind  St.  Dunstaners  and 
they  will  be  helping  the  deaf-blind  themselves 
by  talking  to  them  from  time  to  time, 
telling  them  about  the  news  or  what  is  going 
on,  etc.,  and  thus  making  themselves  good 
companions  to  this  group  who,  though  they 
are  doubly  cut  off  from  the  world,  maintain 
their  interest  in  it  with  such  splendid 
fortitude. 

“  I  have  often  told  St.  Dunstaners  who 
have  a  little  bit  of  sight  and  are  losing  it 
slowly  and  know  that  it  will  disappear 
altogether  in  time,  how  important  it  is  to 
use  their  remaining  glimmer  of  sight  to  the 


best  advantage  in  preparation  for  the 
darkness  which  will  follow.  Let  me  give 
the  same  advice  to  a  few  of  my  friends  who 
may  be  getting  a  little  hard  of  hearing. 
Sometimes  deafness  is  progressive,  but  it 
comes  on  so  slowly  that  you  do  not  notice  it. 
If  any  St.  Dunstaner  thinks  he  is  in  such  a 
case  or  if  his  wife  is  beginning  to  notice  that 
he  is  a  little  deafer  than  he  was  before, 
now  is  the  time  to  take  up  the  manual  way 
of  speaking.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  learn 
it  before  you  are  really  deaf  and  while 
people  can  still  talk  to  you  fairly  easily  and 
explain  it  to  you.  Then  Braille  too  should 
be  given  attention.  I  have  urged  upon  all 
blind  people  how  important  Braille  is  to 
them,  but  it  is  even  more  important  to 
those  who  are  deaf  as  well.  How  very 
much  easier  it  is  to  learn  Braille  or  to  have  a 
refresher  course  while  your  hearing  is  still 
fairly  good  so  that  your  teacher  can  tell 
you  how  you  are  getting  on  and  give  you 
instructions  by  word  of  mouth. 

“  Happily  there  is  only  a  small  proportion 
of  our  two  thousand  St.  Dunstaners  who 
are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  but  all  of  us  can 
do  much  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  a 
real  live  part  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  all  do  what  we  can.” 
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A  VISIT  TO  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CYPRUS 

By  M.  ELAINE  HETT,  A.R.C.M. 

(Miss  Hett  was  formerly  a  pupil  at  Chorleywood  College  and  is  now  at  the  Royal  College 

of  Music.) 


I  WAS  invited  by  Miss  Knatchbull  and 
the  Committee  of  St.  Barnabas  School 
for  the  Blind,  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  to  go  out 
and  spend  the  summer  term  with  them 
assisting  chiefly  with  the  music  and  anything 
else  that  I  could,  and  I  eagerly  took  the 
opportunity. 

I  left  England  on  the  14th  April,  sailing 
in  the  S.S.  Strathmore,  and  arrived  in  Cyprus 
on  the  27th  April  after  a  very  thrilling 
voyage,  it  being  my  first  venture  on  the  sea. 

The  school  is  a  very  flourishing  concern, 
having  at  the  moment  seventeen  boys  in 
residence.  Miss  Knatchbull  is  assisted  by 
two  very  able  Cypriot  girls  who  both  speak 
fluent  English. 

The  boys  may  come  to  school  at  the  age 
of  five  and  are  kept  there  until  they  are 
sixteen,  when  they  pass  on  to  the  workshop 
which  is  run  in  connection  with  the  school. 
The  boys  get  a  thoroughly  good  elementary 
education  with  the  addition  of  English, 
which  subject  they  are  all  very  keen  to  learn, 
and  get  on  with  it  at  an  amazing  speed. 
The  three  eldest  boys  of  the  school  at  the 
moment,  fourteen-year-olds,  speak  fluently 
and  can  converse  on  any  subject  you  like 
to  choose,  including  the  international  situa¬ 
tion,  information  on  which  is  all  gleaned 
from  the  wireless  English  news.  A  great 
deal  of  handwork  is  taught  and  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  products  sold  to  friends  and 
visitors  to  the  school. 

A  percussion  band  has  been  recently 
started  which  gives  all  the  boys  great  en¬ 
joyment.  While  I  was  there  they  gave  two 
entertainments.  The  first,  and  more  im¬ 
portant  one,  was  given  to  as  many  friends  of 
the  school  as  could  be  mustered  ;  it  included 
a  Greek  comedy,  produced  by  one  of  the 
Cypriot  staff  and  acted  very  well  by  the  boys. 
There  were  several  items  by  the  band  and 
unison  songs  in  both  Greek  and  English 
which  were  accompanied  by  one  of  the  boys 
on  a  recorder  ;  one  Greek  and  one  English 
song  had  band  accompaniments.  Three  of 
the  boys  also  played  violin  solos.  The  other 


concert  was  given  the  day  before  breaking 
up  for  the  summer  holidays  to  just  a  few 
friends. 

Apart  from  their  scholastic  activities,  the 
boys  have  many  outside  interests  such  as  a 
very  keen  Scout  troop  of  two  patrols.  For 
the  last  two  years  they  have  entered  the 
Scout  competition  held  for  the  whole  island. 
This  year  they  came  fourth  out  of  six  and 
won  the  shield  for  special  merit. 

During  the  time  I  was  there  we  had  seven 
whole  holidays,  all  of  which  were  spent  as 
bathing  picnics  by  the  sea.  As  the  water  is 
so  warm  it  is  possible  to  stay  in  the  sea  for 
over  an  hour  ;  therefore  a  lot  of  instruction 
can  be  given.  There  are  now  sixteen 
swimmers  and  nine  divers  in  the  workshop 
and  school  together.  One  of  the  workshop 
boys  has  his  Scout’s  swimming  badge. 

There  is  a  very  nice  garden  round  the 
school,  and  each  of  the  boys  has  his  own 
little  patch  which  he  looks  after  entirely  ; 
several  of  them  have  their  Scout  gardening 
badge. 

They  are  all  taught  to  make  their  beds 
and  they  take  it  in  turns  to  do  the  washing 
up  after  meals  ;  as  they  are  all  village 
children,  this  is  most  useful  as  they  can  help 
their  mothers  when  at  home. 

Every  Easter  week  they  go  to  a  Scout 
camp.  In  previous  years  they  have  joined 
forces  with  a  sighted  troop,  but  this  year 
they  were  sufficiently  capable  to  be  able  to 
go  by  themselves,  and  it  was  a  great  success. 

At  Christmas  every  year  they  do  a  Nativity 
play  which  is  rehearsed  mainly  by  Miss 
Knatchbull.  Last  year  they  gave  three  per¬ 
formances  of  it,  all  of  which  were  very  well 
attended. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  it  was  decided 
to  start  a  workshop  in  connection  with  the 
school,  so  suitable  premises  were  found,  and 
five  of  the  eldest  boys  began  work  there. 
They  lived  by  themselves  in  a  small  house 
nearby  with  a  daily  servant  to  wait  on  them. 
After  a  year  this  hostel  grew  too  small  and 
a  very  nice  house  was  found  with  quite  a 
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good  garden.  There  are  now  eight  boys 
living  there,  and  the  house  will  hold  twenty. 
After  many  ups  and  downs  they  have  now 
got  a  very  excellent  superintendent  for  the 
workshop  and  hostel,  as  it  was  far  too  much 
work  for  Miss  Knatchbull  and  her  staff  to 
run  both  places.  Each  boy  receives  a  small 
wage  and  gets  his  board  and  lodging  free. 
Though  the  workshop  doesn’t  pay  its  way 
yet,  it  is  hoped  it  will  do  shortly. 

While  I  was  at  the  school,  I  formed  a  male 
voice  choir  among  these  boys  and  they  per- 

INSURABILITY  OF 

N  important  decision  has  been  given 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  on  the 
insurability  of  blind  Home  Workers 
arising  from  Section  161  (1)  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act,  1936. 

The  decision  arose  on  an  application  made 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  B.  of  Brighton,  who  was 
employed  under  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  Home  Workers’  Scheme  from  1922 
to  1937.  He  applied  to  the  Minister  for  a 
decision  of  the  question  whether  being  so 
employed  he  was  required  to  be  insured 
under  the  Act  and  therefore  eligible  for 
benefit. 

In  his  application  Mr.  B.  stated  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  National  Institute, 
which  supplied  him  with  materials  for 
basket  making  and  collected  the  finished 
articles  from  his  home  ;  that  he  did  not 
buy  any  materials  as  they  were  supplied 
to  him  without  any  charge  and  that  he  did 
not  sell  any  of  his  products  locally  and  was 
not  entitled  to  do  so. 

The  Institute,  being  invited  to  comment 
on  the  applicant’s  statement,  replied  that 
it  agreed  with  the  particulars  given  except 
in  the  following  points  : — 

1.  He  paid  for  materials  supplied  by  the 
Institute. 

2.  He  was  entitled  to  sell  articles  made  by 
him  and  was  encouraged  to  do  so. 

3.  The  Institute  sold  articles  on  his  behalf 
in  order  to  supplement  sales  effected  by 
himself. 

4.  He  was  not  “  employed  ”  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  but 
was  a  member  of  a  Home  Workers’ 
Scheme  administered  by  the  Institute 


formed  a  four-part  song  at  a  little  private 
concert. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  boys  of 
both  school  and  workshop  amuse  themselves 
in  the  evenings  by  playing  cards  and  all 
kinds  of  other  indoor  games.  Some  of  them 
are  being  taught  chess. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  atmosphere  in 
both  workshop  and  school,  and  all  the  boys 
are  a  very  jolly  crowd.  I  was  very  sorry  to 
leave  them,  and  the  island,  when  the  time 
came  to  return. 

HOME  WORKERS 

on  behalf  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Brighton  and  other  Local  Authorities  in 
the  area  of  the  South-Eastern  Home 
Counties. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  application  the 
Institute  put  in  as  evidence  : — 

1.  Specimen  Home  Workers’  Invoice. 

2.  Specimen  Payment  Form. 

On  the  14th  November,  1939,  the  Institute 
was  notified  of  the  Minister’s  decision 
namely  : — 

That  the  applicant  whilst  engaged  in 
making  baskets  for  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  of  224-8,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  1,  during  the  period  1922  to 
December,  1937,  was  not  employed  as  an 
outworker  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (c)  of  Part  I  of  the  First 
Schedule  to  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Act,  1936,  and  was  not  employed  within 
the  meaning  of  the  said  Act  or  the  Acts 
repealed  by  that  Act. 

The  above  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
formal  decision  on  a  question  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion. 
The  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1931  /3 2  [para.  22), 
expresses  the  view  that  Home  Workers 
should  be  regarded  as  mastermen,  and  so 
uninsurable,  rather  than  out- workers  who 
would  ordinarily  be  eligible  for  insurance 
under  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  advice 
has  sometimes  been  given  by  responsible 
persons  to  the  effect  that  Home  Workers 
should  be  insured  and  Mr.  A.  C.  B.’s 
application  for  a  decision  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health  is  of  importance  in  settling  a  question 
which  has  at  any  rate  been  open  to  discussion. 
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THE  WAR-BLINDED 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  problems  connected  with  persons  who  may  be  blinded  in  the 
course  of  hostile  action  are  to  be  considered  by  a  special  Committee  which,  as  announced  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  As  our  readers  know,  the  Institute’s  Council  consists  of  representatives  of  regional 
associations  for  the  blind,  local  government  bodies,  agencies  for  the  blind  and  national  bodies, 
and  organisations  of  blind  persons,  together  with  a  number  of  national  members,  men  and  women 
actively  engaged  in  social  work  of  all  kinds.  The  Committee  which  is  being  set  up  by  the 
Council  will  therefore  bring  to  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  which  are  bound  to  arise  in 
connection  with  persons  blinded  at  home  or  on  active  service,  a  wealth  of  practical  experience  covering 
all  branches  of  blind  welfare.  Under  the  Blind  Persons  Acts  local  authorities  are  responsible  for 
securing  the  minimum  standard  of  welfare  to  all  cases  of  blindness  which  are  or  may  be  registered  within 
the  areas  administered  by  them.  But  the  problem  of  the  war-blinded  is  one  which  must  be  solved  by 
local  authorities  and  local  and  national  voluntary  agencies  working  in  unison  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  and  it  is  most  fortunate  that  it  can  be  faced  immediately  by  a  capable  and  fully  instructed 
body,  already  accustomed  to  working  in  harmony  with  the  maximum  co-operative  effort. 

BLIND  BEGGARS 

We  have  fully  reported  in  this  issue  the  case  of  a  blind  beggar  which  came  last  month  before  the 
Birmingham  Stipendiary,  and  a  letter  in  our  correspondence  columns  quotes  the  forcible  comment 
of  a  passer-by  aroused  by  the  sight  of  a  blind  beggar  at  Richmond.  Both  the  magistrate  and  oui 
correspondent  stressed  the  point  that  there  is  no  need  to  beg,  and  all  our  readers  will  need  no  remindei 
that  a  competence  is  assured  by  law  to  every  blind  person. 

It  is  deplorable  that  in  our  big  cities,  especially  in  London,  blind  beggars  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets.  In  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  repeatedly  exhorted 
the  Home  Office  and  the  London  County  Council  to  take  effective  action  to  prevent  blind  people  begging, 

but  so  far  no  such  action  has  been  taken.  .... 

Perhaps  there  is  another  wav  of  approach.  Most  blind  beggars,  like  the  beggar  in  Birmingham, 
beg  for  the  sake  of  extracting  from  the  generous  public  more  than  the  amount  which  they  can  lawfully 
claim  from  the  State.  But  it  is  at  least  possible  that  a  man  who  voluntarily  endures  hours  of  exposuie 
to  wind  and  weather,  day  after  day,  must  have  enough  patience  and  grit  in  him  to  master  a  means  of 
supporting  himself  in  a  self-respecting  manner,  if  only  he  can  be  persuaded  to  begin.  And  cannot  the 
blind  beggar  be  made  to  understand  that  his  begging  does  not  simply  affect  himself  but,  by  suggestion, 
casts  a  slur  of  ignominy  and  degradation  on  the  mass  of  his  self-supporting  and  hard-working  blind 
comrades  ? 

Here  is  a  hard  task  awaiting  a  tireless  itinerant  reformer. 


“WORLD  DIGEST” 

Advance  orders  for  the  first  issue  of  World  Digest  have  been  most  satisfactory.  One  good  fiiend  of 
the  blind  has  suggested  that  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  World  Digest  (12s.)  would  be  a  most  welcome 
Christmas  gift  to  any  reader  of  Braille,  and  he  has  backed  up  his  proposal  by  sending  five  subscriptions 
for  blind  readers  unable  to  afford  this  new  monthly  Braille  Panda.  The  demand  for  the  first  issue  makes 
it  likely  that  future  issues  will  largely  be  booked  by  subscriptions  in  advance.  Unfortunately  the  need 
for  economy  makes  some  restriction  in  the  number  of  copies  printed  inevitable,  but  we  have  every 
hope  that  this  new  type  of  publication  will  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  popular  success. 

World  Digest  is  not  a  Braille  magazine  ;  it  is  a  Braille  Panda,  that  is  a  book  production.  Like  other 
Braille  Pandas  it  will  be  printed  to  order  and  will  not  be  kept  in  stock  to  meet  belated  demand. 

Readers  will  find  in  the  first  number  of  the  World  Digest,  a  type  of  binding  used  for  the  first  time  in 
Braille  production  which,  it  is  believed,  may  prove  extremely  popular.  Though  used  hitherto  only  foi 
a  limited  number  of  books  in  letterpress,  it  seems  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  Braille  leadeis. 
The  patent  “  Spirax  ”  binding  is  a  coil  of  wire  threaded  through  perforations  on  the  binding  edge  of  the 
book  which  enables  each  page  to  lie  perfectly  flat  without  any  valley.  The  pages  can  be  folded 
completely  back  without  damaging  the  book  in  any  way.  This  form  of  binding  is  expensive,  but  some 
of  the  increased  cost  is  being  met  by  utilising  the  full  width  of  each  sheet  by  a  line  of  40  cells  instead  o 
the  customary  Braille  Panda  line  of  34  cells. 

Our  readers’  comments  on  this  new  type  of  binding,  as  well  as  on  the  suDstance  of  It  oild  Digest, 
will  be  warmly  welcomed.  The  Editor. 
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THE  CARE  OF  BLIND  JEWISH  REFUGEES 

By  BEN  PURSE 
[Concluded  from  last  issue.) 


IT  would  appear,  judging  from  the 
number  of  communications  we  have 
received,  that  there  is  still  some  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  these  correspondents 
as  to  the  effect  of  admitting  a  number 
pf  blind  Jewish  Refugees  into  this 
country.  They  are  alarmed,  we  think 
quite  unduly,  about  the  admission  of 
additional  people  to  industries  and 
professions,  which  are  already  overcrowded, 
resulting  in  such  a  reduction  in  earnings 
as  to  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  obtain 
even  the  scantiest  subsistence.  We  believe 
that  these  fears  are  quite  groundless.  Certain 
statutory  responsibilities  that  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  competent  authorities 
will  continue  to  be  discharged  quite  regard¬ 
less  of  what  may  be  undertaken  by  voluntary 
organisations,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  the 
assistance  that  is  now  made  available  for 
the  support  of  necessitous  persons  will  be 
impinged  upon  by  the  small  number  of 
refugees  who  have  gained  admission  to  this 
country. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  stress  of 
economic  conditions  is  adversely  affecting 
a  number  of  blind  people,  but  the  pressure 
does  not  arise  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
consequence  of  the  admission  of  a  few 
unfortunate  folk  who  have  gained  an  asylum 
in  this  land  of  ours.  The  war,  and  all  that 
it  means  to  the  community,  is  necessarily 
responsible  for  the  adverse  effects  that  are 
being  experienced  and  there  is  no  other 
primary  cause  for  which  we  need  to  seek 
explanations.  In  any  circumstances  the 
interests  of  blind  persons  in  this  country 
are  so  well  safeguarded  that  no  one  is  likely 
to  suffer  appreciably.  The  mental  per¬ 
turbations  which  quite  naturally  have 
disturbed  certain  people  are  insignificant 
when  contrasted  with  the  kindly  and 
generous  impulses  by  which  the  community 
as  a  whole  is  influenced.  We  are  filled  with 
admiration  to  find  even  people  with  the  most 
modest  means  willing  to  render  assistance 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  If  this 
applies  to  the  individual,  as  it  certainly 
does,  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  corporate 


bodies  whose  interests  have  been  awakened 
and  whose  sympathies  aroused  by  the  advent 
of  blind  Jewish  refugees  into  Britain. 

Only  a  very  small  number  of  children 
have  been  received  and  we  are  delighted  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  response  made  by 
certain  schools  for  the  blind  has  been  simply 
magnificent.  The  Secretary  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  has  been  particularly  helpful,  in 
that  a  number  of  children  have  been 
admitted  to  the  School,  so  far  without  any 
charge  being  made.  Other  Schools  have 
accepted  these  children  at  half-fees,  for 
which  payments  the  Jewish  Blind  Society 
is  responsible,  and  to  the  authorities  of  all 
these  organisations  we  tender  our  most 
grateful  acknowledgments. 

Most  of  the  blind  refugees  are  persons 
possessed  of  little  or  no  technical  capacities. 
They  will  have  to  be  maintained  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  from  philanthropic 
resources,  but  there  is  evidence  on  all  sides 
of  a  willingness  to  do  this.  About  half  a 
dozen  of  these  people  have  been  accepted 
by  workshops  for  the  blind,  such  as  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  County 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Luton,  and  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  London,  atfcl  in 
addition  the  last-named  organisation  is 
providing  a  limited  amount  of  work  for  a 
number  of  brush  makers  who  are  in  residence 
at  Wick  House,  Sparrows  Herne,  Bushey, 
Herts.  Among  other  organisations  rendering 
financial  or  other  forms  of  assistance  may  be 
mentioned  the  National  Institute  for  the  . 
Blind,  the  Council  of  which  has  agreed  to 
make  an  annual  grant  of  £120  for  the  next 
three  years.  The  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners 
is  providing  tools  and  equipment  in  order 
that  the  garden  at  Wick  House  may  be  kept 
in  order,  and  in  addition  the  Guild  has 
agreed  to  make  a  small  annual  grant. 
Every  organisation  for  the  blind  so  far 
approached  has  shown  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  work  which  is  being  performed  on 
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behalf  of  blind  Jewish  refugees,  and  although 
the  assistance  which  they  can  offer  is  small  in 
amount,  the  aggregate  result  is  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

In  the  last  article  we  called  attention  to 
the  venture  that  has  been  launched  in  the 
establishment  of  a  home  for  blind  Jewish 
refugees  at  Bushey,  Herts.  There  are  now 
33  in  residence  with  the  necessary  staff, 
including  a  Matron  and  Assistant  Matron, 
with  other  necessary  paid  service.  A  number 
of  voluntary  people,  have  agreed  to  look 
after  the  grounds  and  to  teach  those  who  are 
inclined  the  art  of  gardening.  In  addition 
the  Home  has  at  its  disposal  the  services  of  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  an  Honorary  Dentist, 
whilst  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Edgware  is  acting  as  Honorary  Medical 
Officer.  A  number  of  people  voluntarily 
provided  furnishings  for  the  home,  but  in 
addition  the  Jewish  Blind  Society  had  to 
expend  approximately  £300  for  this  purpose. 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
providing  Braille  books  and  periodicals 
and  many  gifts  are  being  made  of  literature 
by  private  individuals.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  for  teaching  the  inmates 
of  the  home  English,  a  subject  in  which  they 
are  much  interested,  and  the  literature  that 
is  being  supplied  will  be  invaluable  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Jewish  Blind  Society  is  responsible 


financially  for  the  maintenance  of  71  blind 
refugees  and  25  seeing  dependants — a  tall 
order  for  an  organisation  with  very  limited 
resources.  The  cost  of  maintaining  persons 
not  in  the  Home  at  present  amounts  to 
approximately  £40  per  week. 

The  few  simple  facts  recorded  above  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  special  Committee 
is  a  really  worth-while  undertaking,  humani¬ 
tarian  in  its  origin  and  essentially  practical  in 
its  outlook.  Disappointments  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  there  are  bound  to  be,  but  the 
main  task  to  which  the  Committee  has  set  its 
hand  will  proceed  so  long  as  there  is  a 
need  for  the  performance  of  its  work. 
Sympathisers  can  help  in  innumerable  ways 
and  we  are  confident  will  do  so.  In  the 
meantime  the  present  statement  must  be 
regarded  as  completing  the  story  which  has 
so  far  unfolded  itself.  Whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store  is  essentially  proble¬ 
matical,  but  present  requirements  are  being 
met  generously  and  in  the  spirit  that  should 
actuate  all  philanthropic  effort. 

When  the  present  European  situation  is 
more  happily  composed  we  will  be  able  to 
devise  more  satisfactory  plans  for  the  future. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  tasks  before 
us  are  sufficient  for  the  day,  and  they  are 
being  discharged  with  commendable  kindli¬ 
ness  and  skill. 


AN  IMPORTANT  BLIND  BEGGAR  CASE 


F*  I  ">HE  following  report  is  taken  from 
|>  the  Birmingham  Mail,  of  21st 
I*  November,  1939  : — 

Sidney  Freeman  (aged  25),  of 
3,  Arsenal  Street,  Small  Heath,  who  is 
totally  blind,  was  found  guilty  of  begging 
by  the  Birmingham  Stipendiary  to-day,  but 
upon  his  giving  an  undertaking  not  to 
repeat  the  offence,  he  was  dismissed  under 
the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Pugh  (prosecuting)  said  that 
although  the  case  involved  only  a  charge  of 
begging,  it  was  of  very  great  importance  and 
one  in  which  it  was  essential  for  something 
to  be  done  if  defendant  was  to  be  stopped. 

Between  12.50  p.m.  and  1  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
November  14th,  police  officers  in  Bull  Street 
saw  defendant  with  an  attache  case  con¬ 


taining  a  number  of  articles,  such  as  studs, 
razor  blades  and  boot  laces,  and  was  holding 
out  a  mug.  On  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the 
case  was  a  notice  worded  “  Totally  blind  ; 
no  pension.'’  During  the  time  the  officers 
kept  observation  eight  or  nine  people  put 
money  in  the  mug  but  only  one  took  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  case — a  woman  who  picked 
up  a  pair  of  laces. 

Mr.  Pugh  added  that  if  blind  persons  in 
Birmingham  had  not  got  any  means  of 
livelihood  they  could  obtain  a  grant  of  25s. 
a  week,  free  tram  fares,  free  wireless  and 
could  be  looked  after  at  any  time  of  sickness. 

In  this  respect  Birmingham  stood  out  as 
a  great  example  to  other  cities,  because  blind 
beggars  were  practically  non-existent.  The 
reason  why  defendant  chose  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing,  said  Mr.  Pugh,  was  because  he 
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could  make  a  better  income  in  this  way  than 
by  taking  the  grant. 

The  Stipendiary :  Does  he  get  25s.  a 
week  ?  No,  sir,  he  will  not  apply  for  it  ! 

Police-constable  James,  in  evidence,  said 
that  following  his  arrest  defendant  was 
searched  and  they  found  19s.  io|d.,  of  which 
8s.  4jd.  had  been  collected  up  to  1  p.m.  that 
day. 

Replying  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Ladds  (defending) 
the  officer  admitted  that  defendant  did  not 
speak  to  anyone.  The  goods  were  on  the 
tray  for  sale,  but  there  were  no  prices  on 
them.  He  did  not  have  a  pedlar’s  certificate 
and  he  had  been  warned  twice  before. 

Alderman  C.  Lucas,  chairman  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Sub-committee,  said  there  were 
about  2,000  blind  persons  in  Birmingham, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  them  all  the  committee 
did  everything  possible  to  keep  them  off 
the  streets.  That  was  why  they  were  allowed 
the  grant.  If  defendant  kept  off  the  streets 
he  should  have  £2.  10s.  next  Friday  when 
they  paid  out. 

Mr.  Ladds  :  Can  you  give  me  any  reason 
in  the  world  why  a  blind  man  should  be 
restricted  to  an  income  of  25s.  a  week  ? 
— Yes,  because  it  makes  the  others  jealous. 
They  talk  of  going  on  the  streets  too. 

Mr.  Ladds  submitted  that  it  was  not  a 
case  of  begging  at  all.  If  he  was  just  begging 
there  was  no  need  for  defendant  to  take  out 
the  case  and  articles.  He  could  just  hold 
out  the  mug.  As  for  the  notice,  “  Totally 
blind  ;  no  pension,”  everybody  used  slogans 
to  attract  business. 

He  (Mr.  Ladds)  knew  of  the  excellent 
provisions  made  by  the  Blind  Persons  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  they  did  not  tie  a  man  down  to 
his  accepting  them,  even  if  the  committee 
did  not  object  to  it. 

In  evidence,  defendant  said  he  had  been 
totally  blind  from  birth,  but  he  had  never 
begged  and  he  never  wished  to  do  so.  His 
average  profit  from  what  he  did  was  about 
£2.  15s.  to  £3  a  week.  He  bought  the 
articles  in  quantities  and  kept  them  at  home. 

Giving  judgment,  the  Stipendiary  told 
defendant  that  he  had  everybody’s  sympathy 
because  of  his  infirmity.  He  knew  that, 
and  also  that  kind  people  would  give  him 
money  in  the  circumstances  without  taking 
anything  in  return,  and  he  had  to  realise 
that  he  must  not  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
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The  following  have  been  elected  to  serve 
on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  : — 

Group  A  (Regional  Bodies). 

Representatives  of  the  Western  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  : — 

Miss  M.  F.  Awdry. 

Councillor  Alfred  Lear. 

Major  S.  C.  Welchman,  O.B.E. 

Major  Welchman  had  formerly  been 
appointed  by  the  Council  as  a  member 
representing  the  Western  Counties  Area 
and  resigned,  as  such,  on  his  appointment 
as  a  representative  of  the  Western  Counties 
Association. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  C.  R.  Kerwood,  Head  of  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  Department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  has  been  appointed  Senior  Regional 
Officer  of  the  Southern  Regional  Office  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  Mr.  Kenneth 
McGregor  has  been  appointed  Head  of  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Mr.  Kerwood. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  W.  Scorah,  who  is  blind,  has  just 
completed  the  60th  anniversary  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Aldford  Parish  Church,  Cheshire, 
and  district.  Sixty  years  ago  in  November 
Mr.  Scorah  was  appointed  organist  and  choir¬ 
master,  and  he  has  now  made  a  start  in 
compiling  his  reminiscences.  He  was  born 
in  Liverpool  and  educated  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  Apart  from  music,  he 

is  a  man  of  many  interests,  and  when  he  was 
more  active  his  chief  hobbies  were  mechanics, 
joinery  and  electricity.  In  his  youth  he  was 
an  active  skater.  He  retired  from  the 

position  of  organist  and  choirmaster  at  the 
Church  18  months  ago. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ross,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Principal  of  the  Westminster 

Training  College,  London.  Mr.  Ross  was  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  and  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  and  has  continued  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  by  service  on  the  Council 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  College  of  Teachers. 
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“A  TERRIBLE  ORDEAL” 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PLA 
PART  II  ( continued  from  the  September  issue ) 


10.  No  “  Time  Off  ”  for  the  Deaf-Blind.-- 
If  constant  association  with  combined  deaf¬ 
ness  and  blindness  can  prove  to  be  to  the 
sighted  companions  (who  have  various  inter¬ 
vals  right  away  from  it)  such  a  “  terrible 
strain  ”  that  “  no  man  or  woman  should  be 
called  upon  to  carry  this  terrible  load  through 
life,”  what  about  the  deaf-blind  themselves, 
who  have  no  such  “  times  off  ”  in  which  to 
get  a  breathing-space  ?  Wherever  they  go 
the  strain  goes  with  them,  and,  indeed,  if  they 
go  away  to  some  fresh  place  it  is  often 
intensified  because  of  the  lessened  amount  of 
that  independence  of  movement  which  is 
theirs  in  their  own  homes  among  their  own 
people  and  familiar  surroundings.  In 
previous  articles  I  tried  to  give  some 
indication  as  to  the  nature  of  this  many- 
sided  strain  for  the  deaf-blind  themselves, 
and  further  allusion  to  it  will  be  necessary  in 
Part  III,  so  it  should  be  needless — and  there 
is  not  space — to  go  into  it  explicitly  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  moment  that  in 
addition  to  those  many  elements  of  strain 
previously  •  mentioned  there  is  also,  for  the 
more  keenly  sensitive  deaf-blind  people,  the 
depressing  and  oppressive  consciousness  that 
their  physical  defects  are  or  may  be  an 
immense  trial  and  burden  to  those  around 
them,  adding  to  the  cares  and  work  of 
already  worried  and  busy  relatives  and 
friends,  who  yet  would  not  wish  to  part  from 
them  by  allowing  their  removal  to  some 
institution.  Rigid  and  wearing  self¬ 
suppression  usually  accompanies  this 
consciousness,  a  suppression  which  could 
easily  lead  to  inner  suicide — that  is,  the 
slow  killing  out  of  all  wider  interests  and 
longings  because  their  fulfilment  is  impossible 
without  a  companion-secretary,  and  they  are 
only  a  torment  so  long  as  they  remain  alive, 
even  in  a  semi-suppressed  condition.  More¬ 
over,  the  deaf-blind  are  without  that  greatest 
of  compensations,  which  their  sighted  fellows 
have,  the  compensation  of  the  joy  of 


ministration,  the  being  able  “to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

Those  sighted  people,  therefore,  who  are 
conscious  of  intense  strain  in  continual 
association  with  combined  deafness  and 
blindness,  and  those  who,  very  rightly, 
are  anxiously  solicitous  about  them,  should 
not  forget  that,  while  the  sighted  companion 
can  have  intervals  right  away  from  this 
association,,  the  deaf-blind  themselves  have 
no  such  respite  and  change.  And  before 
there  is  much  talk  or  any  decision  as  to 
removing  deaf-blind  individuals  into  a 
general  “  home,”  their  (the  deaf-blind 
persons’)  share  of  the  strain  should  be 
considered  just  as  carefully  as  that  of  the 
sighted  relatives,  and  it  should  be  ascertained 
that  the  proposed  transference  would  not 
add  to  that  strain  but  would  be  just  as 
beneficial  to  the  deaf-blind  persons 
themselves  as  to  the  sighted  relatives.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  the 
worst  strain  experienced  by  sighted  people  in 
contact  with  combined  deafness  and 
blindness  may  be  small  compared  with  that 
which  is  more  or  less  ever-present  for  the 
deaf-blind  themselves — except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  those  deaf-blind  who  have  been 
both  deaf  and  blind  from  infancy  and  who 
therefore  have  never  known  any  other  kind 
of  life.  It  should  likewise  be  always  borne 
in  mind  that  the  sighted  relatives  have 
compensations  which  can  never  be  for  the 
deaf-blind  themselves. 

It  is  not  forgotten,  however,  that  there  are 
limits  to  human  endurance,  and  that  even  a 
strain  gladly  borne  can,  if  too  prolonged, 
become  seriously  injurious  ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  readily  agreed  that  even  before  this 
point  is  reached  some  radical  alteration  in 
the  strain-producing  circumstances  should  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned.  But 
this  applies  also  to  the  deaf-blind  themselves, 
and  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
for  them  there  can  never  be  any  really 
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radical  relief  and  respite  because  they  cannot 
be  taken  right  away  from  contact  with 
the  root  of  the  trouble,  as  their  sighted 
fellows  can  be,  it  being  beyond  human 
power  to  remove  it  from  them. 

11.  “ Turning  the  Tables !” — Having 

heard  so  much  about  the  terrible  ordeal  the 
deaf-blind  are  (or  are  alleged  to  be)  to  their 
sighted  fellows,  it  is  now  time  we  “  turned 
the  tables  ”  and  considered  instead  the 
terrible  ordeal  some  types  of  sighted  people 
are  to  the  deaf-blind  !  That  sighted  people, 
even  members  of  the  same  family,  can  be 
a  veritable  ordeal  to  a  deaf-blind  person  is 
proved  by  actual  instances,  the  most 
extreme  known  to  me  being  the  case  of  a 
deaf-blind  girl  driven  to  attempt  suicide 
because  of  the  way  in  which  she  was  treated 
by  the  two  sighted  relatives  (not  parents) 
with  whom  she  was  living.  Yet,  so  far  as  I 
could  gather,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  a 
suitable  subject  for  transference  to  an 
institution.  Her  real  need  was  for  a  sighted 
companion  living  with  her  in  a  little  home 
of  their  own. 

Mrs.  Daphne  Muir  (herself  blind),  writing 
in  this  paper  some  time  ago,  bore  eloquent 
testimony  as  to  various  types  of  sighted 
people  who  can  be  very  trying  to  the  blind. 
For  example,  there  are  the  officious,  the 
ostentatiously  “  helpful,”  the  sentimental, 
the  domineering,  and  so  on,  besides  that 
happily  much  rarer  other  type  of  person  who 
deliberately  takes  advantage  of  the  lack  of 
sight  and  hearing  to  deceive  and  torment 
the  deaf-blind  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
relatives  of  the  girl  above  mentioned. 

This  “  turning  the  tables  ”  brings  out  two 
important  points  :  (a)  the  deaf-blind  person 
is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  sighted  people  in  a 
way  that  no  sighted  person  is  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  a  deaf-blind  one,  however  trying 
the  latter  may  be  ;  for  while  the  deaf-blind 
person  cannot  escape,  the  sighted  one  can, 
if  only  by  going  off  for  a  walk  or  to  call  on  a 
friend  ;  (b)  the  strain  of  unsuitable  and  un¬ 
congenial  companionship  can  be  just  as  great 
for  the  deaf-blind  person  as  for  the  sighted 
one,  if  not  greater  because  of  being  so  much 
more  at  the  mercy  of  it  with  no  means  of 
escape. 

In  all  such  cases  as  these,  separation  is 
doubtless  the  best  remedy  for  both  parties 
concerned,  but  it  dees  not  necessarily  follow 
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that  it  is  the  deaf-blind  person  who  should 
be  transferred  to  an  institution  !  Perhaps 
one  of  these  days  we  shall  be  hearing  that 
the  deaf-blind  are  getting  together  to  plan 
a  “  properly-conducted  home  ”  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  relatives  (and  others)  of  the 
“  terrible  ordeal  ”  type  ! 

{To  be  concluded ) 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Our  Black-out — and  Theirs. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  wonder  if  many  of  your  readers 
have  thought  what  a  wonderful  opportunity 
the  black-out  is  giving  us  sighted  helpers  of 
learning  to  understand  some  of  the 
difficulties  our  blind  friends  have  to  contend 
with.  We  others  know  now  all  about 
tripping  over  curb-stones  and  meeting  the 
edges  of  open  doorways  with  our  foreheads — 
from  personal  experience.  We  know  the 
boredom  of  long  train  journeys  when  we  are 
unable  to  see  to  read.  We  are  learning  a 
few  of  the  blind  man’s  aids. 

I  listen  for  my  puppy’s  footsteps  to  tell  me 
where  he  is  when  we  go  for  our  evening  walk. 
He  is  so  small  and  runs  along  so  lightly  that 
in  the  day-time  he  hardly  seems  to  make 
any  sound  at  all,  but  at  night  the  little  pit-pat 
is  quite  distinct.  This  shows  the  absurdity 
of  the  often  repeated  fable  that  blind  people 
hear  better  than  sighted  ones,  proving 
that  when  the  eyes  are  even  temporarily 
out  of  action  the  ears  become  not  more 
acute  but  more  observant. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  new  to 
contact  with  the  “  dim  ”  world,  I  read  in 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson’s  Victory  Over  Blindness 
a  piece  of  advice  to  the  newly  blinded.  If 
they  stooped  to  pick  up  something  that  had 
dropped  on  the  floor  they  should  hold  out  an 
arm  before  their  faces  as  a  protection  against 
any  hard  piece  of  furniture  that  might  be 
nearer  than  they  had  been  aware.  I  have 
always  remembered  this  advice,  I  don’t 
know  why,  but  I  little  thought  that  I  should 
one  day  make  use  of  it  myself  when  hunting 
for  things  in  a  room  that  had  not  been 
“  blacked-out  ”  and  must  therefore  be  left 
in  pitch  darkness  after  nightfall. 

What  fools  some  sighted  people  are  in 
the  dark  !  How  they  stumble  and  grope  in 
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a  way  that  would  make  any  blind  person 
ashamed.  Townsmen  are  much  worse  than 
country  dwellers.  Do  those  of  us  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  open  spaces  really  see 
better  in  the  dark  than  city  people  who  have 
always  had  street  lamps  to  guide  them  or 
are  we  more  able  to  do  without  seeing  ? 
I  have  never  been  sure  of  the  answer  to 
that  question  ;  probably  it  is  a  bit  of  both. 

How  the  blind  must  laugh  at  our 
stumblings  and  our  absurd  grumbles  be¬ 
cause  the  natural  darkness  of  the  night  hours 
is  not  dispersed  as  much  as  usual  !  With 
their  courage  as  an  example  to  us,  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  they  face  their 
24-hour  days  of  darkness,  ought  not  we  to 
feel  a  little  bit  ashamed  of  ourselves  ? 
We  who  have  only  a  few  hours  of  discomfort 
to  put  up  with,  knowing  that  it  will  be  light 
again  in  the  morning  ? 

Let  us,  instead  of  grumbling,  make  use  of 
this  experience  to  become  more  sympathetic 
to  blind  people  in  future.  We  have  learnt 
what  good  cause  we  have  to  admire  them 
and,  instead  of  the  pity  they  rightly  abhor, 
let  us  show  a  little  more  practical  helpfulness 
than  ever  before. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  G.  Chalmers  (Miss), 

Rowing  Coach,  Sports  Club  for  the  Blind. 

Pandas  and  Digests. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — How  intensely  delighted  our  blind 
Braille-reading  fraternity  must  be  at  the 
announcement  of  this  fresh  and  bold  enter¬ 
prise  on  their  behalf.  There  will  be  no  need 
to  smuggle  these  books  into  our  libraries 
as  I  confess  we  used  to  do  with  those  neat 
and  well-printed,  if  piratical,  Tauchnitz 
editions  of  last  century.  Ever  since  the 
Penguins,  Pelicans  and  other  cheap  letter- 
press  books  became  popular,  the  blind  reader 
of  Braille  must  have  longed  for  what  has 
now  become  possible  through  the  vision  and 
determination  of  the  N.I. B.  authorities  and 
their  advisers. 

But  I  would  gently  point  out  to  any  of 
your  readers  who  do  not  realise  the  fact, 
that  there  is  quite  a  large  and  by  no  means 
uneducated  or  unliterary  body  of  blind  men 
and  women  (for  the  most  part  probably  over 
fifty  years  of  age),  who  can  never  learn  to 
read  with  their  fingers  fluently  enough  to 


make  the  reading  of  Braille  anything  but 
a  tiresome  toil.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
for  the  expert  Braillist  to  imagine  what  an 
enormous  and  magnificent  boon  to  thousands 
of  the  older  blind  has  been  the  introduction 
and  extension  of  the  Talking  Book  service, 
or  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to 
the  National  Institute  and  St.  Dunstan’s  and 
those  benefactors  who  enabled  the  scheme 
to  mature. 

Now,  Sir,  you  will  see  what  I  am  driving 
at.  I  visualise  the  time — and  may  it  come 
soon — when  there  may  be  Panda  and  Digest 
discs,  wires  or  ribbons,  in  addition  to  our 
splendid  library  of  Talking  Books.  Indeed, 
I  may  as  well  put  my  cards  on  the  table  and 
tell  you  I  look  forward  to  the  time — and  it 
will  come  before  many  more  decades — when 
thousands  of  blind  students  and  intelligent 
readers  will  possess  their  own  sound¬ 
recording  sets  for  making  records  of  all  sorts 
of  ephemeral  literature.  I  do  not  forget 
what  we  owe  to  the  radio,  but  apart 
altogether  from  the  Wireless  I  submit  that 
the  possibilities  of  speech-recording  are 
simply  boundless.  I  fully  realise  the  hurdles 
to  be  surmounted,  the  vested  interests,  and 
other  obstacles,  but  the  Optimist  beats  the 
Pessimist  always  in  the  long  run. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Talking  Panda  and 
the  T.B.  Students’  Library  ! 

Yours  hopefully, 

Gerard  E.  Fox. 

The  Blind  Beggar. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  blind 
man  to  stand  in  the  street  labelled  “  Totally 
Blind  ”  and  selling  matches  or  even  singing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  played  by  a  sighted  man. 

This  morning  in  Richmond  standing  near 
Marks  &  Spencer’s  was  a  man,  so  labelled  and 
selling  matches.  No  doubt  he  excites 
sympathy  but  this  is  what  I  heard.  Two 
workmen  passing  by.  One  said:  “Look  at 
that  chap  selling  matches.  They  tell  us 
about  the  state  of  Germany  but  in  this 

b - country  the  blind  have  to  come  down 

to  selling  matches.” 

I  wonder  what  you  think  about  this  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  Howden  Clayton. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  W.  G.  Speight  Ordained  . — At  a  special 
service  held  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Augustine’s 
College,  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  on  4th  December  ordained  Mr.W.  G.  Speight 
for  service  in  the  Diocese  of  Tinnevelly,  South 
India.  Mr.  Speight  was  blinded  in  the  last  war. 
He  was  trained  at  St .  Dunstan’s  in  Braille  reading, 
typewriting,  and  for  a  time  followed  the 
occupation  of  poultry  farmer  in  Sussex.  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  however,  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Palamcottah,  Madras, 
and  what  he  has  accomplished  he  has  told  to 
readers  of  The  New  Beacon  in  the  two  articles 
entitled  “  Defeating  Darkness  in  India,”  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  October  and  November  issues. 

Last  year  Mr.  Speight  returned  to  this 
country  and  entered  St.  Augustine’s  College 
to  study  for  the  priesthood. 

The  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
College  staff  and  his  fellow-students  ;  but  in 
addition  it  included  Mrs.  Speight  and  the 
children  ;  Miss  Western,  sister  of  the  Right 
Rev.  F.  J.  Western,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Tinnevelly,  in  which  the  Blind  School  is 
situated  ;  and  Mr.  C.  W.  F.  Bennett,  S.P.G., 
formerly  in  Madras. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Western, 
who  referred  to  the  admirable  and  efficient 
services  which  Mr.  Speight  had  rendered  to  the 
blind  at  the  school  at  Palamcottah. 

The  candidate  is  a  fine  exponent  of  the  art 
of  Braille  reading,  and  he  demonstrated  his 
skill  when  he  read  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Speight  will  leave  for  India  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  resume  his  duties  as  Principal 
of  the  Blind  School. 

A  Blind  African  Evangelist. — In  a  letter  from 
Mr.  T.  Percival  Bevan,  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  Salisbury,  S.  Rhodesia,  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Bevan 
says  : — 

“  Your  letter  arrived  just  as  I  was  setting 
out  on  a  long  tour  that  took  me  through,  or 
rather  round,  the  north-east  of  Northern 
Rhodesia.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  came  into  contact  with  various  pieces  of 
work  among  and  for  the  blind.  Near  Mbereshi 
there  is  a  blind  African  who  already  is 
accustomed  to  making  his  own  books.  At 
Fort  Rosebery  I  met  a  blind  African  evangelist, 
of  whom  the  missionaries  spoke  very  highly — 
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a  man  of  unusual  strength  and  poise  of 
character,  and  a  beloved  messenger  of  the 
Gospel.  So  there,  in  those  corners  of  this 
continent,  are  people  who  thank  the  Lord 
for  the  work  of  your  Institute.” 

Appointment  of  a  Blind  Priest. — The  Rev. 
Edgar  Faull,  a  native  of  St.  Ives  and  Chaplain 
of  the  Home  of  St.  Francis  for  Wayfarers, 
Bodvean,  Truro,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
priest  of  the  parish  of  Liskeard.  He  will  have 
charge  principally  of  the  St.  Keyne  Church. 

Triumph  Over  Heavy  Odds.— Miss  Alice 
Bettridge,  an  Australian,  who  is  30  years  of 
age,  and  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  is  a  professional 
knitter  and  typist  and  an  Editor  of  a  Braille 
magazine. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of : — 

H.R.H.  The  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyll. — Her  Royal  Highness  was  always  keenly 
interested  in  welfare  work  for  the  blind  and 
was  President  for  55  years  of  the  Barclay 
Institutions  at  London  and  Brighton.  On  one 
occasion  she  presented  the  prizes  at  the  Annual 
Reading  Competition  held  by  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  and  was  exceptionally 
interested  in  the  high  standard  of  reading  from 
Braille  exhibited  by  the  blind  competitors  of 
all  ages. 

Sir  Charles  Lindsay,  of  Montreal,  aged  83. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Lindsay, 
a  chartered  accountant.  He  was  educated  at 
Montreal  High  School  and  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Having  lost  his  sight  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  decided  to  become  a  piand  tuner,  and 
he  was  soon  recognised  as  the  best  in  Montreal. 
His  business  developed  rapidly,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  had  assistants  working  under 
him,  men  blind  like  himself  and  recruited  in  the 
main  from  the  Old  Country.  He  made  himself 
responsible  for  them  and  guaranteed  that  they 
would  never  become  a  public  charge.  It  was  a 
short  step  from  piano  tuning  to  the  manufacture 
of  pianos,  and  later  other  instruments.  He 
founded  the  firm  of  C.  W.  Lindsay  and  Co., 
Limited,  and  remained  its  chairman  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  His  firm  prospered  greatly 
and  Lindsay  was  reputed  to  be  a  millionaire. 
His  gifts  to  charity  were  very  large,  and 
naturally  those  charities  concerned  with  the 
blind  held  first  place  in  his  affections.  He  was 
honorary  president  of  many  institutions  and 
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bodies,  including  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  (Quebec  Division)  ;  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Montreal ;  the 
Boys’  Home  of  Montreal ;  the  Montreal  Con¬ 
valescent  Hospital,  and  the  Boys’  Farm  and 
Training  School,  Shawbridge,  Quebec. 

Mr.  W.  Me  G.  Eagar,  Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  writes 
as  follows  : — 

“  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Sir  Charles 
Lindsay  in  1931  and  again  in  1937  when  he  was 
good  enough  to  attend  a  luncheon  given  by 
Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  to  greet  me  on  a  short  visit  to 
Toronto.  The  respect,  almost  veneration, 
paid  to  him  by  Canadians  was  most  impressive, 
and  even  the  briefest  personal  contact  with  him 
was  sufficient  to  explain  its  origin.  He  had  the 
courtliness  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school; 
a  personal  dignity  which  went  most  charmingly 
with  his  courteous  manners  ;  a  wide  humanity, 
and  a  singularly  kindly  outlook  on  every  kind 
of  philanthropic  work. 

“As  a  blind  man  himself  he  realised  very 
clearly  the  value  of  voluntary  work  for  the 
blind,  and  warmly  praised  what  had  been 
accomplished  and  was  still  being  done  by 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain,  saying 
that  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  system  of 
blind  welfare  in  the  mother  country  was  a 
pattern  and  example  for  the  world  to  imitate  ; 
but  it  evidently  never  occurred  to  him  to  limit 
his  charitable  sympathy  and  support  to  work 
for  the  blind.  I  felt  in  talking  to  him  that  he 
would  have  regarded  any  such  limitation  as 
contradictory  to  his  deepest  convictions  of  the 
part  which  the  blind  could  play  in  the  world. 
He  talked  to  me  of  the  problems  of  youth  in 
Canada  and  I  am  not  surprised  to  see  in  The 
Times  obituary  notice  that  among  the 
Institutions  which  he  supported  in  his  lifetime 
were  Boys’  Homes  and  Training  Schools. 

“  His  repute  as  a  blind  man  who,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  succeeded  in  life,  must 
have  done  more  than  almost  any  other  single 
factor  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  sympathy  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  developed  so 
brilliantly  in  the  last  ten  years  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Wood  and  Captain 
Edward  Baker.” 

Sir  A.  Ernest  Bain,  K.B.E.,  of  Leadhall 
Grange,  Harrogate.  He  was  interested  in  all 
kinds  of  philanthropic  work  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  respond  to  requests  for  advice  or  help, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of 
the  blind.  His  latest  interest  was  the 
Residential  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  opened 
this  year  at  Harrogate  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 


William  Henry  Bennett,  suddenly  after  playing 
golf,  at  Finchley,  aged  58.  Before  he  came  to 
Finchley,  Mr.  Bennett  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  inspector  of 
blind  welfare  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  Everyone  engaged  in  blind  welfare 
was  conscious  of  the  genuineness  of  his  interest 
in  the  blind  and  appreciated  his  courtesy  and 
geniality.  He  was  bom  in  Manchester  and 
educated  at  the  Nottingham  Blue  Coat  School. 
He  was  a  Freemason  for  about  20  years  and 
was  attached  to  the  Lux  in  Tenebris  Lodge  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  Christ  Church,  Finchley, 
Freewill  Offering  Fund,  a  former  member  of  the 
Church  choir,  and  Hon.  Treasurer  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Finchley  Football  Club. 

Mgr.  Lavelle,  Vicar-General  of  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  New  York  and  Administrator  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  aged  83.  He  was 
prominently  connected  with  all  educational 
schemes  in  New  York  and  particularly  active  on 
behalf  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Rev.  Joseph  Booth,  of  Burley-in-Wharfedale, 
aged  92.  He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  75  and, 
considering  his  age,  overcame  the  handicap  of 
blindness  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He 
mastered  Braille  and  learned  to  use  an  ordinary 
typewriter,  and  could  find  his  way  all  over  the 
village,  where  he  was  one  of  its  most  familiar 
figures. 

Miss  May  Eleanor  Huffam,  at  Hessle.  She 
became  a  nurse  in  1915  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war  went  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  being  at  the 
Brighton  Branch  until  two  years  ago. 

James  Henry  Crossland,  of  Ambleside,  aged  87. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  old  School  of  Lakeland 
artists.  When  he  lost  his  sight  17  years  ago, 
he  took  up  woodwork. 

Frederic  Charles  Key,  of  Huddersfield,  aged  77. 
Accidentally  blinded  at  the  age  of  five,  he  was 
educated  at  the  Nottingham  Blind  Institution 
and  the  Royal  Normal  College.  He  appeared  as 
a  soloist  in  many  English  towns  and  visited  the 
Town  Hall,  Huddersfield,  in  1885,  with  the  late 
Herbert  Atkinson  and  the  well-known  blind 
organist,  Dr.  Alfred  Hollins.  He  was  a  founder- 
member  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  and 
was  intimately  associated  with  Philip  Snowden, 
Victor  Grayson,  Jim  Larkin,  Vernon  Hartshorn 
and  Fred  Brocklehurst.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Huddersfield  Cinderella  Society 
and  was  actively  connected  with  the  founding 
of  the  old  Worker  newspaper.  He  wrote  a 
considerable  quantity  of  verse  which  was 
issued  in  book  form.  He  began  business  as  a 
piano  dealer  in  Huddersfield  in  1895,  and  the 
business  is  now  carried  on  by  his  son. 
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RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

“The  Great  Drama  of  Kumasi.” 

On  the  final  page  of  “  The  Great  Drama  of 
Kumasi  ”  by  Major  Wynyard  Montagu  Hall 
(Messrs.  Putnam,  15s.  net)  the  writer  says : 
“  I  cannot  end  this  story  without  admitting  a 
personal  regret  that  ...  I  should  have  received 
on  service  a  severe  eye-injury  causing  the  per¬ 
manent  loss  of  sight  of  both  eyes  and  the 
abrupt  termination  of  my  military  career.”  It 
is  Major  Hall’s  only  reference  in  the  book  to  his 
blindness. 

“  The  Great  Drama  of  Kumasi  ”  describes 
the  relief  expedition  led  by  the  author  in  1900, 
when,  with  only  a  small  force  of  native  soldiers, 
he  went  to  the  rescue  of  British  subjects, 
besieged  in  Kumasi  by  forty  thousand  Ashantis. 
It  was  a  stupendous  task,  involving  a  journey 
of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through 
African  jungle  “  so  dense  on  either  side  that  one 
could  neither  penetrate  nor  even  see  into  it 
more  than  a  yard  or  two  .  .  .  damp  malodorous 
mist,  the  monotonous  drip  of  water  from  the 
leaves  overhead,  fetid  mire  under  foot.” 

The  story  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  writing  for 
a  blind  man  to  have  carried  through,  involving 
as  it  must  have  done  constant  reference  to,  and 
quotation  from,  diaries,  official  documents  and 
letters.  It  is  told  with  so  complete  an  absence 
of  sensationalism  that  only  the  more  imaginative 
reader  can  be  expected  to  fill  in  the  gaps  and 
realise  the  appalling  difficulties  of  the  task 
attempted  and  the  hardships  which  must  have 
had  to  be  endured. 

Briefly  the  facts  are  these.  In  1895  Major 
Hall  took  part  in  an  expedition  to  Kumasi  to 
exact  payment  for  the  balance  of  a  war  indemnity 
of  1874,  and  to  put  an  end  to  certain  abuses  of 
slave  trading,  human  sacrifice  and  raiding. 
The  expedition  was  believed  to  have  been 
successful,  and  the  Ashanti  King  Prempeh 
deported,  the  affairs  of  Kumasi  being  hence¬ 
forth  administered  by  a  native  council  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  Resident.  However, 
underneath  the  apparently  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment,  native  discontent  was  seething  and  in  1900, 
when  the  new  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  paid 
his  first  official  visit  to  Kumasi  and  claimed,  on 
behalf  of  the  “  Great  White  Queen,”  that  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Golden  Stool,  symbol  of 
Ashanti  sovereignty,  should  be  revealed,  the 
trouble  came  to  a  head,  and  the  Ashantis  broke 
into  their  war  song  :  “  Instead  of  money  the 
Governor  shall  have  the  white  men’s  heads  sent 
to  him  to  Kumasi.  The  Golden  Stool  shall  be 
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well  washed  in  the  white  man’s  blood.” 
Europeans  and  white  women  left  their  houses 
to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  Fort, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  the  siege  of  Kumasi 
had  begun.  “  It  was  to  the  Expeditionary 
Force  that  those  in  Kumasi  now  looked  for 
their  salvation.  They  were  hopelessly  besieged 
by  thousands  and  thousands  of  Ashantis.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Major  Hall  was 
called  upon  to  play  his  part  in  the  rescue  of  the 
besieged,  by  proceeding  at  once  to  Ashanti. 
Here  is  part  of  his  description  of  the  task  that 
awaited  the  rescuing  party  :  “  The  country  at 
that  time  could  best  be  described  as  one  huge 
forest  of  tropical  trees  and  vegetation,  inter¬ 
spersed  by  many  rivers  and  a  range  of  hills. 
The  farther  one  penetrated  northwards  the 
denser  the  jungle  forest  became.  .  .  .  Communica¬ 
tion  was  by  means  of  bush  paths,  and  transport 
was  confined  to  native  carriers.  The  un¬ 
healthiness  of  the  country  was  proverbial.  It 
was  universally  known  as  the  White  Man’s 
Grave.  .  .  .  Military  operations  had  only  been 
carried  out  in  the  past  between  December  and 
February  ;  but  there  we  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  with  the  rainy  season  coming  on, 
ordered  to  march  to  Kumasi,  with  a  prospect  of 
military  operations  before  us.  My  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  fighting  value  of  the  Ashantis 
was  nil.”  And  a  passenger  on  board  the  ship 
for  the  Gold  Coast  was  not  reassuring  :  “  Surely 
you  know  that  black  troops  cannot  stand  up 
against  the  Ashantis.  It  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again.” 

Then  came  the  long  trek  through  the  jungle, 
the  carriers  marching  in  single  file,  carrying 
their  loads  on  their  heads,  often  in  torrential 
rain,  “  at  one  time  jammed  close  up  owing  to 
an  obstruction,  at  another  time  running  to  fill 
up  an  interval,  always  faced  with  the  dread  of 
being  shot  at,  or  seized  by  hidden  Ashantis  for 
the  inevitable  human  sacrifice  which  they  well 
knew  would  be  their  lot  if  captured.” 

The  story  of  the  two  months’  campaign,  and 
of  the  “  bluffing  tactics  ”  which  succeeded 
beyond  even  their  maker’s  dreams  is  the  main 
theme  of  the  book. 

In  1901  Ashanti  was  annexed  to  the  British 
Dominions,  and  by  degrees  the  natural  suspicion 
of  the  white  man  seems  gradually  to  have  died 
away.  In  this  “  the  railway,  the  bicycle,  the 
motor  lorry  and  the  schools”  all  played  their 
part,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
tribal  system,  the  impartiality  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts  set  up  under  British  rule,  and 
the  support  given  to  the  lawful  chiefs. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1914,  British  rule  was 
so  consolidated  that  the  Government  of  the 
Gold  Coast  was  able  almost  entirely  to  denude 
Ashanti  of  troops  in  order  to  send  expeditionary 
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forces  to  take  part  in  the  fighting  in  Togoland 
and  the  Cameroons.  In  1932  King  Prempeh, 
deported  in  1905,  returned  to  Kumasi  as 
a  private  citizen,  to  find  the  squalid  native 
township  transformed  into  a  “  flourishing  city, 
with  broad  streets  and  motor  traffic,  churches, 
public  offices,  banks  and  other  large  business 
premises,  schools,  telephone  exchange,  railway 
station,  an  excellent  water  supply.”  A  few 
years  later  he  died  and  was  succeeded  as  head- 
chief  of  his  people  by  Otumfo  Osei  Agyeman, 
who  in  1935  was  made  the  first  King  of  Ashanti 
under  British  rule  as  Prempeh  II,  taking  his 
place  upon  the  Golden  Stool,  which,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  was  now  back  in  the  place  of 
honour. 

The  last  words  of  Major  Hall’s  book  sum  up 
his  just  pride  in  the  part  he  played  in  the 
“  great  drama.”  “  Nothing,”  he  writes,  “  can 
compensate  for  a  life  of  blindness,  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  Christian  victory  in 
Ashanti.  .  .  .  Long  live  Ashanti!  Long  may  she 
continue  to  be  a  worthy  sister  of  the  British 
Empire.” 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind 

This  magazine  has  recently  donned  a  new 
cover  and  we  congratulate  the  Editor  on  its 
attractive  appearance.  We  understand  that 
it  was  designed  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling. 

A  feature  of  particular  interest  in  recent 
issues  has  been  the  discussion  on  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  July  issue  entitled 
“  The  Public  and  the  New  Discipline,”  and 
we  particularly  commend  the  letter  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Murray,  of  The  Manse,  Gartmore, 
Stirling.  To  be  rightly  appreciated,  Mr. 
Murray’s  letter  should  be  read  as  a  whole 
and  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion. 
It  is  a  fine  defence  of  the  old  order  in 
blind  welfare. 

“The  article  in  question,”  he  says, 
“envisages  the  past  as  a  world  of 
guides  and  shepherds,  with  the  blind 
as  helpless  sheep,  existing  in  a  kind  of 
suspended  animation,  too  overcome  by  their 
own  lassitude  to  take  much  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives — ‘  A 
system  of  training  which  sought  to  do  every¬ 
thing  for  them,  endeavoured  to  repress  their 
creative  desires  and  left  them  nothing  to  do 
but  to  develop  mannerisms.’  Could  any 
description  be  more  fantastic,  more  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  .  .  . 

“  I  myself  happen  to  be  a  minister.  I  am 
in  charge  of  a  scattered  and  very  beautiful 
parish  in  the  highlands  of  central  Scotland, 


and  I  do  much  of  my  pastoral  visiting  alone, 
although  the  people  are  very  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  my  wife  whenever  she  cares  to  accom¬ 
pany  me.  I  was  educated  in  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  one  of  the  largest  and, 
if  I  may  say  so,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  At  school  the  question  of  guides 
simply  did  not  arise.  Nobody  seemed  to 
think  of  them.” 

Mr.  Murray  makes  a  vigorous  plea  for  the 
blind  teacher  —  “in  this  matter  of  self- 
reliance  the  blind  teacher  is  an  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  agent  ”  and  concludes  by  saying 
that  “  Truth  is  never  static,  and  we  cannot 
close  our  minds  to  its  message,  but  surely  it 
would  be  unwise  to  suppose  that  the  past 
has  nothing  to  offer  us  for  the  solution  of 
any  of  our  present-day  problems.” 

The  old  order  changes,  yielding  place  to 
new,  but  is  the  new  always  the  better  ? 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  Erasmus  dis¬ 
course  on  Hitler. 

REVIEWS 

REPORTS 

Home 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  best  Annual  Reports  fulfil  three  con¬ 
ditions.  They  satisfy  subscribers  and  would- 
be  donors  by  telling  them  what  funds  are 
raised,  how  they  are  spent  and  who  are 
responsible  for  their  administration  ;  they 
tell  the  story  of  the  year’s  work  in  a  way  that 
interests  the  general  reader ;  and  they 
illustrate  that  story  with  good  photographs. 
These  three  conditions  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Report  for  1938-9  satisfies,  though  its 
story  is  told  rather  more  briefly  than  in 
recent  years,  and  greater  reliance  has  been 
placed  upon  illustrations  to  make  it  vivid 
and  intelligible.  The  main  body  of  the 
Report  is  so  arranged  that  on  one  side  of  each 
page  the  reader  has  a  consecutive  account  of 
the  many  activities  of  the  Institute,  and  on 
the  other  skilfully  selected  and  well-grouped 
photographs  which  help  to  make  the  written 
word  live  in  terms  of  human  personalities. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Report  records  what  its  writer  describes  as 
“  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the 
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National  Institute,”  showing  Their  Majesties 
King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth  entering 
the  building  on  March  16th,  1939,  escorted 
by  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Chairman.  Two  other  photographs  of 
the  royal  visit  are  included,  one  showing  the 
Queen  watching  a  Sunshine  Home  baby  at 
play  and  another  in  which  both  the  King 
and  Queen  see  a  patient  receiving  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  a  blind  masseuse  in  the 
Eichholz  Clinic. 

Later  pages  of  the  Report  trace  the 
Institute’s  story  for  the  year,  describing 
first  how  the  blind  baby,  “  circumscribed  by 
the  near  boundaries  of  touch  and  smell, 
with  but  a  hint  to  his  hearing  of  the  strange 
faraway,”  is  given  carefully  selected  experi¬ 
ences  within  his  necessarily  limited  range, 
and  so  grows  up  into  a  wider  world.  There 
follows  an  account  of  the  work  done  for  the 
backward  child  at  Court  Grange,  Abbot- 
skerswell,  and  for  the  normal  child  in  the 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Holiday  Home 
at  New  Romney.  Secondary  education  for 
boys  and  girls  at  Worcester  College  and 
Chorleywood  College  is  described,  and  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  official  opening  of  Worcester 
College  extensions  by  Lord  Baldwin  ;  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  Braille  libraries  at  both  schools 
and  of  the  new  gymnasium  at  Worcester 
indicate  that  those  fortunate  enough  to 
spend  their  schooldays  at  either  are  assured 
of  beginning  higher  education  under  delight¬ 
ful  and  stimulating  conditions. 

Details  are  given  of  the  adult  blind  worker, 
whether  as  masseur  or  masseuse,  proof 
reader,  shorthand-typist  or  craftsman  em¬ 
ployed  as  piano-tuner,  chair-caner,  etc.,  and 
several  pages  of  the  Report  are  devoted  to 
a  description  of  what  is  perhaps  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  best-known  work — that  of  book  pro¬ 
duction.  Here  two  of  the  most  interesting 
photographs  show  two  Braille  transcribing 
machines  in  adjacent  sound-insulated  cubi¬ 
cles  ;  in  one  a  seeing  reader  dictates  a  letter- 
press  book  through  a  microphone  to  a  blind 
transcriber  in  the  other,  the  Braille  charac¬ 
ters  embossed  by  the  latter  appearing  on  the 
plates  in  both  machines,  the  seeing  reader 
making  the  necessary  line  adjustments  on 
her  machine. 

Pictures  of  the  rotary  press,  of  the  sorting 
of  books  and  appliances  in  the  Institute’s 
warehouse  for  dispatch  to  all  parts  of  the 
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world,  of  a  blind  listener  enjoying  a  talking- 
book  as  she  knits,  and  of  some  of  the  most 
recent  games  and  appliances  devised  for  the 
blind,  are  some  further  reminders  of  the 
many-sided  activities  of  the  Institute. 
Among  prospective  ventures  at  the  time  the 
Report  was  compiled,  which  have  since 
materialised,  are  the  opening  of  two  new 
homes,  one  a  holiday  home  at  Scarborough 
and  the  other  a  residential  home  for  the 
deaf-blind  at  Harrogate. 

The  Report  was  written  at  a  time  when, 
as  its  final  paragraph  states,  the  international 
situation  was  threatening,  and  the  fear  of 
blindness  as  a  result  of  hostile  activities  cast 
its  shadow.  Unhappily  these  forebodings 
have  been  realised,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Institute  has  added  a  slip  to  the  Report, 
pointing  out  that  with  the  war  the  services 
of  the  Institute  will  be  needed  even  more 
urgently  than  before.  The  story  told  in  the 
pages  of  the  Report  shows  that  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  opening 
of  the  present  headquarters,  the  Institute 
has  learned  of  many  new  ways  in  which  to 
mitigate  the  handicap  of  blindness  from 
infancy  through  school-days  and  adolescence 
into  adult  life  and  old  age.  The  experience 
it  has  thus  gained  should  stand  it  in  good 
stead  in  the  difficult  days  that  may  lie 
before  it. 

Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women,  1938-39. 

The  33rd  Annual  Report  explains  that 
while  the  sale  of  knitted  goods  continues  to 
go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  again  break¬ 
ing  all  previous  records,  the  sale  of  woven 
goods  is  the  lowest  for  many  years.  A  strong 
plea  is  made  for  continued  support  so  that 
sales  may  be  increased,  and  funds  main¬ 
tained. 

Dalvey  Correspondence  College  for  the 
Blind,  1938-39. 

For  the  past  11  years  the  Dalvey  Corre- 
pondence  College  for  the  Blind  has  arranged 
correspondence  courses  in  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  people  over 
school  age.  A  year  ago  another  very  valuable 
service  for  blind  people  was  started,  a 
transcription  bureau  where  letters  between 
blind  and  sighted  people  may  be  transcribed 
free  of  charge.  Yet  another  useful  activity 
organised  by  the  College  is  a  Braille  Magazine 
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Circle.  The  “  passing  on  ”  of  Braille  maga¬ 
zines  is  altogether  a  good  scheme,  and  must 
allow  countless  magazine  lovers  to  have  a 
far  wider  range  of  reading  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  able  to  afford.  The  Pioneer, 
the  College  Braille  magazine,  is  another 
good  service,  for  in  the  words  of  a  reader 
and  contributor  its  approach  “  is  quite 
definitely  the  blind  person’s  approach.” 
The  atmosphere  is  “  like  that  of  a  committee 
room  in  which  blind  people  compare  notes 
on  their  reactions  to  the  phenomenon  of 
literature.”  Unfortunately,  owing  to  lack  of 
funds,  it  has  had  to  cease  publication  for  the 
time  being. 

Cardiganshire  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  1938-39. 

The  19th  Annual  Report  has  an  interesting 
section  on  the  wireless  for  the  blind  branch 
of  its  work.  It  comments  on  the  improved 
type  of  3-valve  wireless  set  which  during  last 
year  was  provided  by  the  British  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  Fund  to  replace  the  old  2- 
valve  headphone  model,  and  the  beginning 
of  1939  marked  still  further  improvements, 
for  the  sets  which  are  now  issued  have  been 
completely  re-designed  to  give  the  greater 
selectivity  needed  by  present  conditions.  Of 
the  36  new  wireless  sets  which  are  needed  by 
the  Society  for  the  current  year,.  12  had 
already  been  delivered  by  the  end  of  March. 
The  report  records  the  presentation,  at  the 
close  of  the  July  meeting  of  the  Association, 
to  the  retiring  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Laura 
M.  Cresswell,  of  a  wireless  set  and  fountain 
pen. 

South  Beds  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  1938-39. 

Many  annual  reports  of  societies  for  the 
blind  make  fairly  dull  reading.  One  wonders 
whether  this  need  be.  For  there  is  surely  no 
organisation  for  the  blind  whose  work  is  so 
humdrum  that  it  cannot  be  put  on  record 
just  once  in  the  year  in  a  fresh  and  pleasant, 
as  well  as  workmanlike  manner.  This  little 
report,  for  instance,  describes  activities 
which  have  no  special  features  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  activities  of  other  societies 
for  the  blind,  and  yet  the  report  has  a  zest 
and  sincerity  about  the  way  it  is  written, 
which  convinces  one  that  the  work  also  is 
undertaken  in  a  keen  and  zestful  spirit.  The 
secret  of  the  Report’s  freshness  seems  to  lie 


in  the  interest  it  reflects  not  so  much  in 
general  problems  as  in  particular  cases. 

National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  (Inc.),  1938-39. 

The  Annual  Report  gives  an  account  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  Association  is 
progressing  towards  a  greater  measure  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  workshops.  The 
branch  of  the  Association’s  work  which  is 
best  appreciated  by  its  members  is  the  co¬ 
operative  buying  scheme,  by  means  of  which 
£4,792  worth  of  brush-making  materials, 
£2,482  worth  of  coir  yarn,  and  £8,514  worth 
of  knitting  yarn  have  been  supplied  to  mem¬ 
bers.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  towards 
co-operation  in  advertising,  towards  closer 
co-ordination  between  trading  and  training 
centres,  towards  the  elimination  of  under¬ 
cutting  prices  in  brush-making,  and  towards 
agreement  on  standard  rates  for  occupations 
not  governed  by  official  lists.  The  Executive 
is  preparing  a  brochure  which  will  be  widely 
circulated  giving  publicity  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  programme  of  the  Association. 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  in 
accordance  with  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for  Braille 
music.  They  represent  a  fraction  only  of  the  actual 
cost  of  production  and  are  applicable  to  customers 
throughout  the  world. 

A  new  catalogue  of  Braille  music  was  issued  in  letter- 
press  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
October  28th.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  were  based 
on  the  revised  schedule  and  came  into  force,  in  respect 
of  all  Braille  music  published  by  the  National  Institute, 
on  November  1st,  1939. 

Piano  :  s.  d. 

Grieg —  Song  Transcriptions,  Op.  52 — 

16.678  Book  I  ..  ..  ..  ..10 

A  Mother’s  Grief  ;  The  First  Meeting  ; 

The  Poet’s  Heart. 

16.679  Book  II  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..10 

Solveig’s  Song  ;  Love  ;  The  Old 
Mother. 

16.680  Mendelssohn.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 

B  minor.  Op.  35,  No.  3  .  .  ..10 

16.681  Mendelssohn.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 

A  flat,  Op.  35,  No.  4..  ..  ..  10 

Dance  : 

16.690  Brown,  Timm  and  Vejvoda.  Beer 

Barrel  Polka,  Song  Fox-  Trot  . .  06 

16.691  Gay,  N.  Run,  Rabbit,  Run  !  Song 

Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..  ..06 
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16.692  Kennedy,  J.,  and  Carr,  M.  The 

Washing  on  the  Siegfried  Line,  Song 
Fox-  Trot  .  .  . .  .  .  ..06 

16.693  Parr-Davies,  H.  Wish  Me  Luck  (As 

You  Wave  Me  Good-bye),  Song 
Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  . .  ..06 

Songs  : 

16.699  Davies,  Walford.  Fear  No  More  the 

Heat  o’  the  Sun,  B  :  — E1 . .  . .  06 

16.700  Gibbs,  Armstrong.  On  Duncton  Hill, 

F  sharp  minor  :  F — F1  .  .  . .  04 

16.701  Shaw,  Martin.  When  Daisies  Pied, 

C:  E— A1  . 06 

Theory  : 

16,617,,  Kitson,  C.  H.  The  Elements  of  Fugal 

Construction  (S.E.B.)  . .  . .  30 


Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

14,298  Daily  Text  Calendar,  1940.  Loose 
Leaves,  one  side  only,  punched  and 
corded.  F54  . .  . .  . .  ..56 

Travel  : 

16,548-53  Through  the  Lands  of  the  Bible,  by 

H.  V.  Morton.  6  Vols.  F368  . .  6  3 

MOON  BOOKS. 

4’3I3‘9  Jalna,  by  M.  de  la  Roche,  7  Vols. 

•  Limited  Edition. 

4,320-4  The  Golden  Road,  by  L.  M.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  5  Vols.  . .  Limited  Edition. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
Blind  residents  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  are 
charged  one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Note. —  All  Books  and  Pamphlets  are  in  Standard 
English  Braille,  Large  size,  Interpointed  and  Paper 
Covered,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Per  Vol. 

Braille  Pandas  :  s.  d. 

16,745  No.  7.  Final  Report  by  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  Nevile  Henderson,  G.C.M.G.,  on 
the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
termination  of  his  mission  to  Berlin, 
September  20th,  1939.  1  Vol.  net  o  6 
16,746-7  No.  8.  Oxford  Pamphlets  Nos.  6,  8, 

15  and  16.  2  Vols.  . .  . .  net  o  6 

( Forthcoming  Titles — see  hack  page.) 
Educational — English  : 

16,531-6  English  Idioms,  by  T.  M.  Dixon. 

6  Vols.  F480  ' . 80 

Educational — History  : 

16,634-16,635  Junior  British  History  Notes, 

Part  III,  1660-1783,  by  W.  Edwards. 
Intermediate  size.  2  Vols.  F in..  5  6 
Educational — Mathematics  : 

16,479  Text  Book  of  Mathematical  Tables 
(Revised  Edition),  by  J.  R.  Emblen. 

F47  ..  ..  ..  ..  -.50 

(Published  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund.) 

Essays,  Belles  Lettres  : 

16,630  Pagan  Papers,  by  Kenneth  Grahame. 

-F47 . 5  0 

Fiction  : 

16,639-16,641  Maginot  Line  Murder,  by 

Bernard  Newman.  3  Vols.  F211..  7  o 

Games  : 

16.657  Association  Football,  by  Leslie  H. 

Bourke.  F42 . .  . .  . .  ..46 

16.658  Rugby  Football,  by  W.  Livingstone 

Irwin.  F43  . .  .  .  .  .  ..46 

Literary  Criticism  : 

16,661-16,663  The  Common  Reader,  by 


Virginia  Woolf.  3  Vols.  F183  . .  6  3 


Miscellaneous  : 

14,292 

Calendar,  1940 

•  .  • 

0 

Diaries,  1940 — 

V 

14.293 

Large  size,  6f-  X  5  in.,  Gents.’. 

.  net 

0 

14.293 

Small  ,,  5  x  4  in.,  Ladies’. 

net 

0  I 

14.295 

Almanack,  1940.  Pamphlet. 

E 28  .  . 

2 

16,748 

N.I.B.  Christmas  Annual, 

1939- 

Pamphlet.  F30 

net 

O 

Religious  and  Devotional — Scriptures  : 

14.297 

Scripture  Union  Portions, 

1940. 

Pamphlet.  Eg 

. 

O 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  :  Vols. 

Baldwin,  Earl.  Service  of  our  Lives  . .  . .  2 

History  : 

Halevy,  E.  History  of  the  English  People 

(Epilogue)  . 3 

Pollard,  A.  F.  Evolution  of  Parliament  .  .  6 

Law  : 

Landon,  C.  A.  Excurses  to  Pollock’s  Torts 
(1939  Edition)  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  1 

Miscellaneous  : 

Churchill,  Winston.  Step  by  Step  .  .  .  .  4 

Ludwig,  E.  The  New  Holy  Alliance  .  .  . .  1 

Roberts,  Lord.  Letters  Written  During  the 
Indian  Mutiny  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Modern  Languages  : 

Paul,  J.  Schulmeisternein  ..  ..  ..  1 

Philosophy  : 

Joad,  C.  E.  M.  Guide  to  Philosophy  . .  . .  10 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Royden,  Maude.  Problem  of  Palestine .  .  ..  2 

Science  : 

McDougall,  W.  Riddle  of  Life  .  .  . .  . .  4 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Parkman,  F.  Jesuits  in  North  America  5 


TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 


Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee  : 

Fiction  :  Records. 

Bottome,  Phyllis.  The  Mortal  Storm  . .  .  .  15 

Charteris,  Leslie.  Meet  the  Tiger  . .  .  .  10 

Macdonell,  A.  G.  How  Like  an  Angel  .  .  .  .  9 

Raymond,  Ernest.  Tell  England  .  .  . .  14 

Non-Fiction  : 

Dickinson,  L.  Lowes.  The  Greek  View  of  Life.  .  9 

Steinbeck,  John.  Of  Mice  and  Men  . .  . .  4 

von  Rintelen,  Capt.  The  Dark  Invader  . .  10 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  and  circulated  by  the  Talking  Books  Library. 


Fiction  :  Records. 

Buck,  Pearl.  The  Good  Earth  . .  . .  .  .  19 

Bunyan,  John.  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Part  II  9 

Galsworthy,  John.  To  Let  .  .  .  .  . .  17 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Fish  Preferred  . .  . .  16 


Non-Fiction  : 

Aristophanes.  The  Frogs  . .  . .  .  .  3 

Chehov,  A.  The  Cherry  Orchard  . .  . .  4 

Milne,  A.  A.  The  Romantic  Age  and  The  Dover 

Road  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 

S.P.C.K.  House, 

Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 
NEW  BRAILLE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Churchman’s  Almanack  for  1940  (Sundays  and  Holy 
Days  only).  It  includes  references  to  Psalms  and 
Lessons  according  to  the  Revised  Lectionary.  Price  is. 
net  card  covers  (cloth  binding  2s.  6d.  to  order  only). 

Bible  Reading  Fellowship  Notes,  is.  net  a  month. 
Braille  edition  has  all  the  Bible  portions  written  out  in 
full.  Free  copies  of  back  numbers  will  gladly  be  sent 
to  enquirers.  Writing  of  these  Notes,  the  Rev.  Pat 
McCormick  says  : — 

“  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  the  best  help  to  Bible 
reading  for  the  ordinary  person  that  I  know,  and  I  have 
vised  them  with  great  profit  to  myself  almost  since  they 
first  started.  Time  and  again  I  have  got  what  I  believe 
to  be  God's  message  to  me  for  the  day  from  studying  the 
notes  and  reading  the  passage.” 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
ADDITIONS. 


Fiction  : 


Vols. 


Arnold,  Mrs.  M.  “ - I  Had  No  Shoes  ” 

*Balzac,  H.  de.  Episode  Under  the  Terror. 

Pamphlet. 

Corcoran,  William.  This  Man  Murray 
Darbyshire,  Shirley.  The  Narrow  Room 
Freeman,  R.  A.  Stoneware  Monkey 
Mulford,  C.  E.  Hopalong  Cassidy  Returns 
Richardson,  H.  H.  The  Yohng  Cosima 
Seymour,  Beatrice  K.  Three  Wives 
“  Sinbad.”  Sailors  Do  Care.  Short  Stories  .  . 
Strong,  L.  A.  G.  The  Open  Sky 
Thompson,  Sylvia.  “  Third  Act  in  Venice  ”  .  . 
Watt,  Margaret.  Family  Matters 
Wharton,  Edith.  Buccaneers 
White,  Ethel  L.  Step  in  the  Dark 
Wilson,  Barbara.  Late  Summer 

Miscellaneous  : 

Dodd,  Martha  E.  My  Years  in  Germany 
Downey,  Rev.  R.  Divine  Providence  .  . 
Gordon,  Keith  V.  North  America  Sees  Our 
King  and  Queen  (May,  1939) 

Gosse,  Philip.  Go  to  the  Country 
Graham,  Stephen.  Stalin 

Gray,  Dr.  A.  Herbert.  Love  :  the  One  Solution 
Halsey,  Margaret.  With  Malice  Toward  Some .  . 
Kelly,  H.  Warren.  Typhoon  Jack 
Killanin,  Michael  (Edited  by).  Four  Days 
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Fisher. 
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Juvenile  : 

Ashley,  F.  J.  With  a  Motor-Bike  in  the  Bush. .  2 

Grade  I  : 

Jepson,  Edgar.  Lucy  and  the  Dark  Gods  .  .  4 

*  Kipling,  R.  Habitation  Enforced  . .  . .  1 

Esperanto  : 

Bengoa,  R.  B.  de.  La  Jusnaskito  .  .  . .  1 
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kai  Poemoj  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

Moon  : 

de  la  Roche,  Mazo.  Jalna  . .  . .  .  .  7 

Dell,  E.  M.  Lamp  in  the  Desert  . .  .  .  8 

Twain,  Mark.  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  . .  5 

*  =  Machine-transcribed  books. 


VACANCIES  IN  HOMES,  ETC. 

30th  NOVEMBER,  1939. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington . .  — 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St. 

Leonards  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  .  .  . .  ...  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  1 
(4  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  3 
School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 

Home,  New  Romney  .  .  . .  .  .  — 

Holiday  Home,  Scarborough  . .  . .  . .  12 

Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Harrogate  . .  9 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.5  . .  . .  . .  .  .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  — 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


SOCIAL  WORK. 


A  Quarterly  Review  of  Family  Casework. 

January,  1940.  Volume  1,  No.  3. 

Contents. 

Notes  of  the  Quarter. 


Evacuation  :  A  Social 

Revolution 

Going  and  Returning  :  the 
Mother’s  Point  of  View.  . 
Public  Health  During  the 
First  Three  Months  of 

War  . 

The  Good  Neighbour 
Organising  Health 


By  M.  E.  Cosens. 

,,  O.  R.  Maclver. 


,,  C.  Morris. 

,,  O.  A.  Maclver. 

,,  G.  Arminella  Hansell. 


Book  Reviews. 

Notes  of  the  Hospital  Almoners’  Association. 

,,  ,,  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Workers. 

,,  ,,  Invalid  Children’s  Aid  Association. 

,,  ,,  Charity  Organisation  Society. 


Published  by  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  Denison  House, 
296,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.W.i. 
Price  is.  Yearly  subscription,  3s.  6 d. 
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December  15  th,  1939 


ESSEX  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

Blind  Persons ^Acts,  1920-1938. 

Applications  are  invited  for  a  sighted  Home  Teacher 
(female). 

Particulars  of  the  vacancy  and  forms  of  application 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Chief  Education  Officer, 
County  Offices,  Chelmsford,  on  receipt  of  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

Christmas  Cards,  words  in  Braille,  id.  to  is.  3d. 
If  desired,  sender’s  name  can  be  embossed  without 
extra  charge.  Obtainable  from  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind 

have  arranged  a  training  course  for  Home  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  at  Birmingham.  The  course  will  include 
practical  experience  with  the  Blind  and  will  last  four 
months.  Candidates  must  be  approved  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  will  be  expected  to  take  the  next  College  of 
Teachers  Examination  after  completion  of  their 
training  ;  they  must  be  not  less  than  25  or  more 
than  35  years  of  age. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable, 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  Southern  Regional  Association 
for  the  Blind,  14,  Howick  Place,  S.W.i. 


Knitting-Supervisor.  Wanted,  a  Visiting  Supervisor 
for  round  machine-knitters,  and  a  few  hand-knitters, 
in  the  Southern  Home  Counties.  Applicants  should  be 
experienced  in  the  production  of  hosiery  and  knitted 
goods,  and  have  knowledge  and  experience  of  pur¬ 
chasing  yams.  Ability  to  drive  a  car  is  essential,  and 
applicants  should  hold  the  appropriate  Home  Teachers’ 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  or  be 
willing  to  qualify.  Commencing  salary  ^182  per 
annum.  Applications  with  recent  testimonials  to 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Home  Industries 
Department,  31,  Holmesdale  Road,  Reigate,  Surrey. 


Elderly  Blind  Widower,  living  in  Derby,  offers  to 
share  his  house,  for  a  rent  of  7s.  a  week,  with  a  sighted 
lady  who,  in  consideration  of  the  low  rent,  will  render 
household  duties,  especially  cookery  and  cleaning. 
Apply  Derby,  c.o.  the  Editor,  “  The  New  Beacon,” 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


Teacher  of  Music,  A.R.C.O.,  A.T.C.L.,  Excellent 
Testimonials,  recent  successes  with  blind  and  sighted 
pupils  at  Associated  Board  Examinations,  seeks  post 
in  or  within  reach  of  London.  Apply  F.  G.,  c/o. 
Editor,  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


Home  Teachers’  Examination.  Fully  qualified 

Home  Teacher,  with  many  successes  to  his  credit 
concerning  past  examinations,  continues  to  offer 
comprehensive  postal  tuition  in  Braille  and  Professional 
Knowledge,  also  helpful  guidance  respecting  the 
service  as  a  whole.  For  particulars  apply  :  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Court  Oak  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  17, 
(Enclose  stamp.) 


“  Exploring  in  Nature’s  Wonderland,”  by  Frieda 

Le  Pla. — New  cheap  edition  in  letterpress,  price  is.  6d. 
Can  be  ordered  through  Editor,  New  Beacon.  Dr. 
Helen  Keller  is  deeply  interested  in  Miss  Le  Pla’s 
book.  She  admires  her  great  fight  against  tremendous 
odds,  and  wishes  every  success  to  this  book  of  nature 
stories. 


CjficD.at 

BEACON 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Evening  Standard  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Mr.  David  Low. 


BRAILLE  PANDAS 

The  “  Penguins  ”  of  the  Blind 
World 

No.  9. — Wind,  Sand  and  Stars,  by  Antoine  de  Saint 
Exupery.  3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set.  Ready  now. 

The  author  is  a  great  French  airman  and  a  great 
creative  artist,  and  takes  us  into  his  own  magic 
world.  The  book  as  sheer  narrative  alone  is  mag¬ 
nificent  reading,  but  it  is  rich  also  in  bravery,  pity 
and  human  understanding. 

No.  10. — Why  Britain  is  at  War,  by  Harold  Nicolson. 

2  vols.  is.  net  the  set.  Ready  on  ^ 22nd  December. 
This  book  by  a  brilliant  thinker  known  to  all 

listeners  describes  the  stages  by  which  the  British 
and  French  Governments  became  convinced  of  the 
dangers  of  “  Hitlerism.” 

No.  11. — The  Black  Spectacles,  by  John  Dickson  Carr. 

3  vols.  is.  6d.  net  the  set.  Ready  about  10 th 
January,  1940. 

A  brilliant  detective  story,  based  on  the  inability 
of  people  to  observe  and  report  on  what  they  observe 
accurately.  Three  persons  saw  the  murder  done, 
but  none  was  able  to  tell  what  had  happened. 

No.  12— May  God  Defend  the  Right,  by  Nathaniel 
Micklem  (Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford). 
2  vols.  is.  net  the  set.  Ready  about  20 th  January, 
1940. 

“  The  inescapable  result  of  this  small  master¬ 
piece,”  says  the  Editor  of  the  “  British  Weekly,”  is 
that  whilst  the  author  does  not  judge  us  who  read, 
he  does  compel  us  to  come  to  a  moral  judgment.” 

No.  13. — By  kind  permission  of  the  Amalgamated 
Press,  the  Proprietors,  and  Sir  John  Hammerton,  the 
Editor,  the  National  Institute  will  publish  month  by 
month 

WORLD  DIGEST 
of  Current  Fact  and  Comment 

In  3  vols.  each  month,  is.  net  the  set,  or  12s.  per 
annum.  The  January,  1940.  issue  now  ready. 

Copies  of  all  the  above  can  be  ordered  now  from  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Pprtland 
Street,  London,  W.i. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
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